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It  is  but  very  rarely,  i^owadays,  that  one  finds  an  author 
giving,  as  one  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the 
publication  of  his  book,  *  the  favourable  opinions '  con- 
cerning it  which  have  been  expressed  by  '  too  partial 
friends.'  As  a  rule,  formerly,  the  modest  writer  on^itted 
to  tell  his  readers  who  the  '  too  partial  friends '  had  been ; 
and  the  public  were  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  were 
his  cook  (Molifere  used  to  read  his  comedies  in  manuscript 
to  his  housekeeper),  his  wife,  his  dentist,  his  tailor, 
or  his  mother-in-law,  whose  appreciation  of  his  literary 
labours  had  incited  him  to  rush  into  print.  The  old 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobian  author^  were  less  reticent 
as  to  the  identity  of  their  too  partial  friends ;  a^d  to 
their  bulky  folios  and  quartos  they  were  wont  to  prefix 
page  after  page  of  sonnets  or  elegiac  stanzas,  in  which 
the  foremost  wits  and  scholars  of  the  age— or  at  least 
worthy  people  who  deemed  themselves  to  be  the 
possessors  of  some  wit  and  some  scholarsljip — ^made 
no  secret  of  their  conviction  that  the  concocter  of  the 
performance  which  they  so  enthusiasticq,lly  commended 
equalled,  if  he  did  not  surpass.  Homer  in  invention, 
Virgil  in  majesty  of  diction,  Horace  in  elegance,  Pindar 
in  fire,  Ovid  in  simplicity,  and  Anacreon  in  passion. 
But  for  a  reason  which  I  shall  presently  and  very 
briefly  explain,  I  might  have  been  tempted  to  look 
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on  the  table  of  a  physician's  waiting-room.'  You  are 
aware  of  the  kind  of  literature  to  be  found  on  the 
doctor's  table  :  The  Landscape  Annual  for  1837 y  with 
most  of  the  pictures  torn  out ;  an  odd  volume  of  the 
Elegant  Extracts;  Bogatzky's  Golden  Treasury;  vol. 
cxiii.  of  the  Annual  Register;  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  as  a 
Health  Resort ;  A  necdotes  of  the  Yellow  Fever ,  by  an 
Atrabilarian ;  the  Contributions  of  '  Q.  Q.^  and  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Hospital  for  Incurable  Diners 
Out.  I  have  no  faith,  generally,  either  in  flattering  testi- 
monials or  in  flattering  compliments.  Not  long  since 
an  unknown  friend  was  so  kind  as  to  write  to  me : 
*  Dear  sir,  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  writings, 
which  exhibit  so  few  signs  of  the  decrepitude  of  age.' 
The  decrepitude  of  age,  quotha!  Yet  did  I  wince 
even  as  I  swallowed  the  eulogy.  There  must  have 
been  some  signs  of  senility  apparent  to  the  lynx 
eyes  of  my  unknown  correspondent. 

In  the  matter,  however,  oi  Living  London  ^  or^  Echoes 
Re-echoedy  I  am  fortunately  independent  as  regards 
testimonials,  whether  favourable  or  the  contrary,  and 
can  afford  to  let  the  too  partial  friends  go  hang.  This 
book  owes  its  appearance  to  the  solicitude  of  that  rara 
avis  in  literature,  a  too  partial  publisher.  It  was  the 
opinion — ^whether  rightly  or  wrongly  founded,  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  know — of  this  ingenuous  person,  that  in 
the  *  Echoes  of  the  Week,'  published  in  the  Illustrated 
London  Neivs^  there  was  a  good  deal  of  information 
which  might  be  entertaining,  and  even  to  some  ex- 
tent useful,  to  readers  at  large  long  after  the  week 
to  which  the  paragraphs  themselves  belonged  had 
passed  away;  that  old  playgoers  might  take  some 
interest  in  the  notices  which  I  had  given  of  new  plays ; 
that  word-hunters  might  find  fresh  fields  for  argumeat 
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and  discussion  in  the  fragments  of  discussion  scattered 
up  and  down  my  pages ;  that  the  student  of  the  social 
history  of  the  time  might  find  here  and  there  events 
recorded  or  incidentnlly  commented  upon  in  such 
a  way  as  to  throw  light  on  the  manners,  the  follies, 
the  whims,  and  the  oddities  of  the  time ;  and,  in 
particular,  that  the  lover  of  folt-lore  would  now  and 
again  find  allusion  and  explanation  in  what  I  had 
written,  or  in  what  my  correspondents  had  written 
to  me,  calculated  to  elucidate  some  ancient  usage, 
observance,  superstition,  or  tradition,  which  had  puzzled 
the  antiquaries  or  had  even  escaped  the  microscopic 
purview  of  the  correspondents  of  iVofes  and  Queries. 

As  for  mine  own  correapondenta,  although  they  have 
given  me  and  will  continue  to  give  me  a  w^orld  of 
trouble,  and  although  they  sometimes  make  journalistic 
life  an  almost  intolerable  burden  to  me,  I  hasten  to 
declare  that  to  a  section  of  these  same  correspondents, 
whatever  slight  merit  may  be  possessed  by  the  '  Echoes 
of  the  Week,'  is  mainly  due.  The  history  of  the 
weekly  instalment  of  gossip  itself  may  be  briefly  given, 
and  may  be  interesting  to  a  few  readers. 

Something  like  three  -  and  -  twenty  years  ago,  the 
late  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram,  the  founder  and  proprietor 
of  the  Illustrcfted  London  News,  asked  me  to  con- 
tribute to  that  journal  a  weekly  column  of  occasional 
notes  on  topics  of  social  and  literaiy  interest.  For 
some  years  previously  a  somewhat  similar  column — 
but  it  was  full  of  real  antiquarian  lore  and  true  artistic 
insight — had  been  contributed  to  the  News  by  my 
dear  friend  the  late  Peter  Cunningham  ;  he  had  fallen 
into  incurable  iU- health,  and  I  became  reluctantly 
his  inadequate  successor.  I  continued  to  write  the 
column,  tant  Men  gu£  mai,  until  the  end  of  the  year 
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1863;  but  I  hdd  been  all  the  tinle  (since  1857, 
indeed)  closely  associated  with  the  Daily  Telegraph 
newspaper,  the  proprietors  of  which  had^  \Jo  use  racing 
pariance,  *  first  call '  on  my  sei'vice&;  and  in  '63,  Atiiericd 
being  in  the  Midst  of  War,  I  wds  sent  by  the  Telegraph 
as  its  special  correspondent  to  the  United  States. 
When  I  returned  to  Eiigland  in  December  1864,  1 
resumed  my  '  Echoes ; '  but  I  had  to  suspend  them 
again  for  some  months  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1865,  when  I  was  following  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in. 
in  his  tour  through  Algeria.  Returning  to  my  long 
neglected  '  Echoes,'  I  was  again  compelled  to  abandon 
them  in  November  1865,  when  I  once  more  went  abroad 
on  a  roving  commission  from  the  Daily  telegraph  i 
and  in  Belgium,  Holland,  Geilmany,  Spain,  the  Tyrol, 
and  Italy,  I  was  absent  two  Whole  years;  This  time; 
I  thought,  the  divorce  between  my  good  frieilds  bf  the 
niustraled  London  News  and  myself  was  definitive, 
for  the  proprietors  had  found  a  successor  to  me,  in 
every  way  my  superior,  in  the  person  of  Shirley  Brooks, 
a  most  accomplished  writer  and  amiable  gentleman,  to 
whom,  oddly  enough,  I  had  owed,  many  years  before, 
that  which  was  practically  my  earliest  introduction  to 
the  world  of  journalism.^  In  1874  Shirley  Brooks 
died ;  and  by  the  caprice  of  fate  I  became  iii  more  than 
one  sense  his  journalistic  heir :  for,  in  the  first  place, 
immediately  after  his  decease,  I  Was  asked  by  the  Messrs* 
Grindlay  of  Parliament  Street  to  edit  a  weekly  news^ 
paper  published  by  them  for  Circulation  in  India,  and 

'  Some  time  in  the  year  1847  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Dance^  the  dramatist,  gare 
me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Shirley  Brooks,  and  he  in  turn  sent  me  to  Albert 
Smith,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Angus  Reach;  was  editing  a  comic  illnstrattkl 
monthly  periodical  called  l*he  Man  in  the  Moon,  which  had  been  started  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  It  was  as  an  artist,  not  as  an  author, 
that  I  was  connected  with  The  Man  in  the  Moon, 
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which  Shirley  had  edited  for  some  years  past.  I  wi-ote 
a  weekly  summary  of  news  and  a  leading  article  for 
Messrs.  Grindky  for  twelve  months,  vdiii  great  satis- 
faction to  myself,  and  I  hope,  without  giving  dissatis- 
faction to  my  chiefs ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  1  was 
forced,  in  view  of  the  continuous  contingency  of  being 
■sent  abroad,  to  resign  the  post.  Meanwhile,  happening 
one  morning  to  be  at  the  Central  Criminal  Coui-t  (the 
Old  Bailey  is  scarcely  a  congenial  place  of  meeting ; 
but  it  was  only  as  a  witness  to  character  that  I  made  my 
appearance  there),  I  came  across  Mr,  William  Ingi-am, 
who  quite  incidentally  but  cheerily  asked  me  why  I 
did  not  again  begin  to  scribble  my  old  weekly  '  Echoes ' 
(Shii'ley  Brooks's  contributions  had  borne,  I  think, 
successively  the  titles  of  '  By  the  Way '  and  '  Nothing 
in  the  Papers '),  which  he  remembered  having  read  with 
interest,  in  his  distinguished  father's  time,  when  he, 
William,  was  a  schoolboy.  So  I  resumed  my  '  Echoes  ' 
in  the  Illustrated  London  News ;  and  I  shall  continue 
to  write  them,  I  hope,  until  my  hand  loses  its  cunning, 
and  I  join  the  Incapables  for  good  and  all.  There  have 
been  from  time  to  time  IJacturca  in  the  continuity  of 
my  hebdomadal  can-series.  I  had  to  go  to  Spain  to  see 
the  entry  of  King  Alfonso  into  Madrid,  to  Algeria 
again,  and  to  Venice  to  witness  the  meeting  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  the  Kaiser  Francis  Joseph,  in  '75, 
At  the  end  of  77  I  had  to  travel  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow,  to  traverse  the  Russian  empire  as  far  as 
Odessa,  and  to  cross  the  Black  Sea  in  order  to  be  in 
time  for  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  at  Constan^ 
tinople.  In  1879-80,  again,  I  was  absent  for  four 
months  and  a  half  on  an  American  tour  from  New  York 
to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  by  Chicago  and  Omaha, 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Salt   Lake  City   and 
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San  Francisco;  and  I  am  just  now  writing  these 
Introductory  words  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  wall  of  the 
Kitaigorod  at  Moscow,  whither  I  have  come  to  see  the 
coronation  of  the  Tsar  Alexander  ni.  (by  the  way,  I  had 
to  run  away  from  my  correspondents  for  three  or  four 
weeks  in  March  1881,  to  witness  the  funeral  at  St.  Peters- 
burg of  the  Tsar  Alexander  ii.) ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I 
hope  that  my  heart  has  been  as  faithful  to  my  '  Echoes ' 
as  the  heart  of  the  nautical  gentleman  in  Mr.  Bumand's 
burlesque  was  true  to  his  Poll. 

By  degrees,  my  gossip  in  the  Illustrated  London  News 
expanded  from  a  colunm  to  a  coliunn  and  a  half  or 
three-quarters,  to  a  couple  of  columns,  until  at  length 
it  attained  its  existing  dimensions  of  three  colunms,  or 
an  entire  page.  At  that  point  it  will  remain  until  the 
proprietors  inform  me  that  they  do  not  require  any 
more  *  Echoes '  at  all.  This  successive  enlargement  of 
my  space  has  been  again  entirely  due  to  my  corre- 
spondents.  In  the  old  time,  if  I  received  so  many  as 
a  dozen  letters  in  the  course  of  as  many  days  on 
'  Echoes '  matters,  I  used  to  consider  myself  rather 
overburdened  with  that  particular  kind  of  correspondence 
than  otherwise.  During  the  past  two  or  three  years 
I  have  rarely  received  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
'  Echoes '  letters  in  the  course  of  every  week,  and  very 
often  the  weekly  aggregate  has  exceeded  two  hundred. 
The  writers  of  these  communications  hail  from  every 
imaginable  part  of  the  habitable  globe — ^from  Hong- 
Kong  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  from  Simla  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  Samarcand  and  from  Shad- 
well,  from  on  board  men-of-war  on  distant  stations, 
from  quiet  country  parsonages,  from  the  universities, 
and  from  American  and  Australian  newspaper  offices, 
from  workhouses  and  from  lunatic  asylums.     I  have  a 
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good  many  downright  stark ■'atariug  mad  people  among 
my  correspondents.  I  need  scarcely  hint  that  our 
somewhat  compUcated  Lunacy  Laws  suffer  a  lai-ge 
number  of  obviously  crazy  folk  to  be  at  large,  who,  for 
the  comfort  of  the  community,  should  be  securely  kept 
uuder  lock  and  key.  Now  and  then  the  mad  people, 
in  their  more  or  less  lucid  moments,  favour  me  with 
visits  at  ray  private  residence,  and  (when  the  servants 
are  not  too  wary  for  them)  make  their  way  into  the 
dining-room,  whence,  by  a  dexterous  flank  movement, 
they  are  happily  diverted  into  the  passage  and  bo  into 
the  street.  As  for  the  professional  begging  letter  writers, 
I  believe  that  there  are  scarcely  half-a-dozen  members 
of  that  industrious  fraternity  (I  say  industrious,  for  in 
order  to  swindle  you  out  of  half  a  sovereign  they  will 
do  fifteen  shillings'  worth  of  hard  work)  in  London, 
who  are  not  aware  of  my  whereabouts,  and  who  do  not 
periodically  dun  me  for  money.  I  know  them  pretty 
well  by  this  time.  The  'blear-eyed  party'  with  the 
husky  voice,  who  was  formerly  a  subaltern  in  a  crack 
cavalry  regiment,  but  who  was  reduced  to  indigence 
through  having  become  security  for  a  brother  ofiicer ; 
the  higlily  respectable  clergyman's  widow  with  eight 
small  children,  who  is  so  very  anxious  to  assure  me  of 
her  bona  fides  by  leaving  at  the  door  (to  be  called  for  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour)  grubby  envelopes  containing 
pawnbrokers'  duplicates  for  a  flannel  petticoat,  a  musical 
box,  and  her  deceased  husband's  copy  of  the  British 
Essayists,  in  forty  volumes  octavo ;  the  ancient 
female,  very  snuffy  and  smelling  strongly  of  Rum, 
who  declares  that  she  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
my  paternal  grandmother  {who  has  been  dead,  rest 
her  soul,  these  eighty  years),  and  says  that  she  has 
dandled  me  on  her  knee  when  I  was  an  infant ;  the 
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man  who  has  a  Cremona  fiddle  (warranted  a  Stradi- 
varius)  with  my  name  branded  on  the  back  thereof, 
and  which  mudt  dearly  have  belojiged  to  an  ancestor 
of  mine  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  the  red-haired 
man  in  the  check  trousers  (patched)j  who  is  ready  to 
make  oath  that  he  was  my  playfellow  forty  years  ago 
at  a  school  where  I  was  never  educated,  and  who  only 
wants  eighteen  shillings  and  ninepence  to  complete 
the  sum  required  to  pay  his  steerage  passage  to  New 
York,  U.  Si  A., —all  these  and  at  least  a  score  more 
varieties  of  the  genteel  mendicant  brotherhood  '  look 
me  up '  persistently,  and  do  their  best  to  cozen  me  out 
of  loose  cashj  simply  because  I  write  a  page  of  gossip 
every  week  in  an  illustrated  newspaper  which  is  read 
by  all  classes  in  society  pretty  nearly  throughout  the 
entire  civilised  world,  and  to  which  page  the  initials 
*  G.  A.  S. '  ai*e  appended.  It  so  happens  that  in  the 
daily  newspaper  mentioned  above,  I  have  written 
many  thousands  of  articles  on  all  kinds  of  subjects; 
but  my  contributions  have  always  been  anonymous,  and 
at  the  oflfice  of  that  journal  I  do  not  receive,  on  an 
average,  four  letters  in  the  course  of  as  many  weeks. 
The  fact  may  be  taken  as  an  argument  either  for  or 
against  the  desirability  of  preserving  the  anonymous  in 
journalism ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  anyhow,  that  the  public  have 
left  me  alone  as  an  anonymous  journalist  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  that  as  the  known  compiler 
of  what  my  friend  Mr.  Edmund  Yates  once  aptly 
termed  *  a  column  of  gossip  in  a  picture  paper '  the  public 
from  New  Zealand  to  Newington  Causeway,  from  the 
Hague  to  Han  way  Yard,  from  Afghanistan  to  Abchurch 
Lane,  are  almost  incessantly  *  down  on  me.'  As  an 
anonymous  writer  I  escape  the  personal  attentions 
of  the  mad  people.     As  '  G.  A.   S. '  1  am  frequently 
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pestered  with  visits  from  persons  prtimaturely  enlarged 
from  Bedlam  or  St.  Luke's,  or,  to  judge  ii-om  their  con- 
versation and  deportment,  on  the  high  road  to  Hanwell 
or  Colney  Hatch.  I  have  another  class  of  pei-secutors, 
the  inveterate  and  incorrigible  Bores,  who  force  their 
way  into  my  house,  and  drive  me  half  distracted  with 
their  futile  talk.  When  I  hint  to  them  that  they  are 
intolerable,  they  eometimea  become  abusive :  and  then 
they  have  to  be  threatened  with  the  police  ;  and  now 
and  again  the  baffled  bore  develops  into  that  unmiti- 
gated scoundrel,  the  anonymous  letter-writer. 

I  may  complete  the  catalogue  of  the  objectionable 
class  of  my  correspondents,  by  glancing  at  the  peraons 
who  importune  me  to  procure  employment  for  them  in 
the  press.  They  forget  that  1  am  not  the  editor  or 
proprietor  of  any  newspaper  or  journal  whatsoever,  and 
that  I  am  merely  a  hack  writer,  earning  his  bread  by 
unremitting  toil.  One  applicant  for  journalistic  em- 
plojment  {this  was  a  lady)  politely  warned  me  that  I 
was  '  at  the  top  of  the  tree,'  and  '  must  expect  to  be 
poked  at  by  the  umbrellas  of  those  beneath.'  At  the 
top  of  what  tree  ?  Not,  I  hope,  the  gallows.  It  is 
true  that  my  workroom  (in  order  that  I  may  be  out  of 
the  way  of  the  bores)  is  up  three  pair  of  stairs ;  and 
that  is  the  only  condition  of  personal  altitude  of  which 
I  am  conscious. 

So  here  I  bring  explanation  and  apology  for  the 
reappearance  of  theae  selected  '  Echoes '  to  a  close. 
If  the  book  be  found  to  the  taste  of  my  constant  friends 
and  only  patrons  the  Unknown  Public,  my  publisher 
and  I  will  venture  upon  yet  another  selection  from  the 
'  Echoes '  and  the  '  Playhouses  '  next  year.  But  if  the 
public  cry  Jam.  Satis !  we  shall  hold  our  hand,  and 
there  will  be,  I  hope,  no  harm  done.     The  proofs  of  the 
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present  selection  have  been  carefully  revised  by  a 
judicious  friend  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to 
be  accurate  some  errors  may  have  crept  into  them, 
and  remembering  that  I  am  penning  these  lines  in  a 
strange  land,  an<J  in  the  midst  of  the  almost  unimagin- 
able  turmoil  of  a  coronation,  I  will  bring  them  to  an 
end  with  a  quotation  from  an  old  book  called  A 
Strappado  for  the  Divell,  by  one  Richard  Brathwaite. 

'  Gentlemen,'  says  Richard  '  {humanum  est  errare) 
to  confirme  my  position  this  my  book  (as  many  other 
are)  hath  his  share  of  errors,  so  as  I  run  ad  prcdium 
tanquam  ad  prcelium^  in  typos  quasi  in  scippos;  but 
my  comfort  is,  if  I  be  strappadoed  for  the  multiplicity 
of  my  errors,  it  is  but  answerable  to  my  title  :  so  as  I 
may  seem  to  divine  by  my  stile  what  I  was  to  endure 
by  the  presse.  Yet  know,  judicious  disposed  gentlemen, 
that  the  intricacie  of  the  copie  and  the  absence  of  the 
author  from  many  important  proofes  are  occasion  of 
these  errors  (if  they  be  supplied  by  your  generous 
conivence  and  curteous  disposition),  I  doe  vowe  to  satisfy 
your  affectionate  care  with  a  more  serious  surveigh  in 
my  next  impression.' 

G.  A.  S. 

Moscow,  May  29,  1888. 
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At  ChristmastiJe  died 
Willtam  Harrisou  Ain^i- 
worth,  the  novelist,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  seventy- 
seven.  As  a  young 
man  of  twenty,  he  wrote 
a  romance  called  Sir 
John  Chiverton,  which 
earned  the  warm  ad- 
miration of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Sir  Walter,  you 
remember,  has  been 
~^  °  dead   fifty  years.     Mr. 

Ainsworth  had  achieved  popularity  as  a  writer  of  fiction  before 
Charles  Dickens  had  ever  been  heard  of  in  the  world  of 
letters:  for  Bookwood,  I  believe,  appeared  in  1834;  whereas 
the  first  of  the  Sketches  hy  Boz  was  not  published  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  iintil  1836.  I  suppose  that  William 
Harrison  Ainsworth  was  about  the  most  indefatigable  worker 
in  the  field  of  historic  fiction  that  our  age  has  seen.  G.  I*. 
E.  James  (who,  on  the  appearance  of  his  first  romance, 
Richelieu,  was  also  complimented  by  the  good-natured  author 
of  Waverley)  put  forth  a  hundred  volumes  in  the  course  of  a 
literary  career  extending  over  some  three  decades.  But  many 
of  G,  P.  R.  James's  works  were  historical  essays  and  bio- 
graphies :  such  as  his  Life  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  and  his 
Zife  and  Times  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.     Harrison  Ainsworth, 

'  b  ^ 
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on  the  other  hand,  beyond  writing  some  picturesque  '  touch- 
and-go  '  ballads,  produced  nothing,  it  would  seem,  but  novels. 
£ookwood,  Crichton,  Jack  Sheppard,  The  Tower  of  London, 
Guy  Fawkes,  Old  St.  Paul's,  Windsor  Castle,  The  Miser's 
BaugktcT,  Ecvelatiovs  of  London,  St.  James's,  Wliitehall,  The 
Lancashire  Witches,  The  Flitch  of  Bacon,  Ovingdeun  Grange, 
John  Law,  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  The  Star  Chamber, 
The  Spendthrift,  Cardinal  Pole,  The  Constable  of  the  Tower — 
I  quote  these  from  memory ;  yet  possibly  I  have  not  men- 
tioned a  third  of  t!ie  Ainaworthian  fictions. 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  William  Harrison  Atiisworth 
as  a  very  handsome  man ;  almost  as  handsome,  indeed,  as 
Count  d'Orsay.  It  was  an  Irish  gentleman,  I  believe,  who, 
at  a  conversazione  at  Gore  House,  observing  the  beautiful 
hostess  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  handsome  d'Orsay, 
the  handsome  Ainsworth,  the  Iiandsome  Frank  Sheridan,  and 
the  handsome  '  Tom '  Buncombe,  compared  het  ladyship  to 
'Venus  surrounded  by  the  Three  Graces ;  only  there  were 
four  of  them.' 

There  is  a  smirking  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Ainsworth, 
by  Daniel  Maclise,  E.A.,  which  has  been  engraved  in  line. 
I  think,  too,  that  there  is  a  head,  in  profile,  of  the  novelist, 
drawn  by  d'Orsay  and  lithographed  by  R.  J.  Lane,  in  the 
d'Orsay  gallery  of  portraits,  published  some  five-and-thirty 
years  ago  by  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  in  New  Bond  Street.  But 
the  most  lifelike  presentment,  to  my  mind,  of  Harrisou 
Ainsworth  is  the  figure  in  the  little  vignette  which  formed  a 
standing  heading  to  the  monthly  editorial  gossip  in  the  early 
numbers  of  Ainswortk's  Magazine.  The  vignette  was  drawn 
by  George  Cruikshank. 


'  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonnm '  is  a  very  excellent,  though 
wholly  illogical  masim ;  so  I  will  not  enlarge  on  the  social 
harm  which  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth  did  by  his  publication 
of  the  fls^itioua  romance  of  Jack  Shcppard.  He  had,  I  am 
certain,  no  mischievous  intention  in  putting  forth  a  work 
the  cheap  imitations  of  which  have  done  such  an  immense 
amount  of  mischief  among  foolish  lads. 


I 
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With  an  amusing  flourish  of  trumpets,  a  contemporary 
publishes  what,  through  some  odd  hallucination,  is  called  '  a 
recipe,  hitherto  unknown  in  England,'  for  making  bouilla- 
haisse.  *  It  comes  to  me,'  writes  my  contemporary,  '  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  the  great  Soubion  himself.'  It 
may  be  incidentally  observed  that  there  is  nothing  *  great  * 
about  the  respectable  restaurateur  in  question  ;  except,  perhaps, 
the  expense  to  which  people  are  put  w  ho  dine  at  his  house. 
His  prices  are  extravagantly  dear ;  and  you  may  eat  bouilla- 
haisse  quite  as  good,  and  much  less  costly,  at  the  Maison 
Dor^e  in  the  Cannebiire  Prolongce,  and  at  a  dozen  other 
restaurants  at  Marseilles. 


But  let  that  pass.  The  recipe  is  the  thing.  The  much- 
vaunted  hmdllahaisse  formula  of  the  '  great '  Eoubion  is  only 
a  richauffi  of  a  well-known  recipe  in  La  Cuisine  Frangaise, 
written  by  Gogu^,  who  in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century  was  cook  to  the  Count  de  Cayla  and  to  Lord  Mel- 
ville. A  second  edition  of  La  Cuisiiie  Frangaise,  published 
by  Hachette  two-and-twenty  years  ago,  is  now  before  me; 
and  the  book  enables  me  to  institute  a  few  parallels  of  the 
respective  methods  of  making  hmdllahaisse. 


ROUBION. 

In  a  wrought-iron  i>ot  put — 


Half  a  pint  of  olive  oil,  two  toma- 
toes, an  onion,  and  a  clove  of  garlic, 
all  minced  np  together ;  three  or  four 
bay  leaves  dried,  and  a  dried  piece  of 
orange  peel.     Add  a  pinch  of  saffron. 

Three  or  four  bay  leaves ; 

Pepper  and  salt  according  to  taste  ; 

A  glass  of  water  for  each  person. 

Put  the  stew-pan  on  a  very  brisk 
fire. 


Let  it  boil  half  an  hour. 


GoouE. 

Souvcnt,  au  lieu  de  se  servir  d'une 
casserole,  on  fait  cuirc  la  bouillabaisse 
dans  un  poHou.  .  .  .  Nous  croyons 
que  c'est  \k  le  meillenr  proced^ :  le 
potion  vaut  mieux  que  la  casserole  de 
cuivre. 

Un  verre  d'huile  d'olive,  deux  ognons 
moyens  coupes  en  mor9eaux,  une  gousse 
d'ail  et  du  persU  hach^  tr^  fin,  un 
]»eu  d'^corce  d'orange.  Une  cuiller^ 
k  bouche  de  safrau  (plus  ou  moins, 
suivant  votre  goCit). 

Deux  feuiiles  de  lauricr. 

Sel  et  poivre. 

Mettez  dans  la  casserole  autant  de 
verres  d'eau  que  vous  avez  de  convives. 

Mettez  la  casserole  sur  un  grand 
feu  bien  ardent  (il  ne  faut  pas  que  la 
bouillabaisse  languisse  :  le  mot  vous 
I'iudique). 

Laisscz  cuvi«  vlhq  ^^\Ck\&\i«^x^. 
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Every  item  of  the  process  (too  long  to  quote  in  its  entirety) 
ordained  by  Gogu6  is  re-echoed  by  the  '  great '  Eoubion.  The 
variations  in  the  ingredients  are  (1)  that  Gogu^  omits  toma- 
toes; but  those  esculents  are  prescribed  in  the  Cuisinier 
Durand,  compiled  a  hundred  years  ago  ('  une  pomme  d'amour 
couple  en  morceaux ')  by  Urbain  Dubois  (*  two  peeled  toma- 
toes/ Cosmopolitan  Cookery,  art  139),  in  Cassell's  Dictionary 
of  Cookery  ('  two  or  three  tomatoes,  or  a  little  tomato  sauce '). 
(2)  Gogu^  and  the  vast  majority  of  authorities  prescribe  a 
glass  of  dry  white  wine  ('  un  bon  verre  de  vin  blauc  sec '). 
The  '  great '  Eoubion  omits  this  excellent  ingredient.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  two  louilldbaisse  recipes  are  identicaL 
My  contemporary  has  reckoned  without  the  people  who  have 
a  practical  knowledge  of  cooking,  and  who  possess  large 
culinary  libraries. 

Mem. — One  of  the  fish  used  in  bouillabaisse  is  the  baudroie. 
With  my  contemporary's  translation  of  bavdroie  as  a  'gurnet,' 
an  'angler,*  or  a '  fishing  frog,'  I  will  not  quarrel.  Some  fishes 
have  as  many  names  as  a  Spanish  hidalgo.  But  in  the  very 
latest  of  French-English  dictionaries  (Cassell's)  the  baiidroie  is 
translated  as  '  the  sea  devil '  or  '  frog  fish.' 


^   -'S*^ 


The  object  of  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  visit  to  the  United  States 
is  to  lecture  on  the  Progress  of  Art  in  England  during  the 
past  few  years.  Had  I  seen  Mr.  0.  Wilde  just  before  his 
departure,  I  would  have  repeated  to  him  that  which  Horace 
Greeley  used  to  say  to  every  youthful  aspirant  for  fame  or 
fortune  who  sought  his  counsel :  '  Go  West,  young  man,  go 
West.'  In  the  eastern  and  middle  States  Mr.  Wilde  will  find, 
I  suspect,  some  social,  but  not  much  public  acceptance.  The 
New  York  press  is  desperately  cynic  and  satirical ;  and  the 
good  people  of  Boston  so  overbrim,  themselves,  with  culture 
(pronounced  '  cultchaw ')  that  there  is  a  greater  likelihood  of 
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their  teaching  Mr.  Wilde  how  to  serenade  a  sunflower ;  how 
to  carry  a  jerked  feather  (a  peacock's,  of  course, '  swaling  in 
the  bonnet/  as  Leigh  Hunt  put  it  in  the  Story  of  Rimini)  ; 
how  to  lunch  on  a  lily  and  dine  on  an  iEolic  Digamma,  than 
of  their  caring  to  be  instructed  in  such  matters  by  the 
accomplished  Coryphaeus  of  British  ^Estheticism.  But  in  the 
Far  West,  where  folks  are  more  unsophisticated,  Mr.  Oscar 
Wilde  should  do  well.* 


Not  at  all  a  pretty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  ugly  quarrel 
as  it  stands  is  that  between  Messrs.  Hare  and  Kendal, 
managers  of  the  St.  Jame^'o  Theatre,  and  Mr.  Pinero,  actor  and 
dramatic  author,  ou  the  one  hand ;  and  between  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  novelist,  and  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  art  critic  and  novelist, 
on  the  other.  Messrs.  H.  and  K  bring  out  a  very  well 
written  play  called  The  Squire,  by  Mr.  P.  Gusher,  Tusher,  and 
Crusher,  the  theatrical  critics,  fancy  they  notice  a  very  strong 
similarity  between  Mr.  P.'s  Squire  and  Mr.  T.  H.*s  well-known 
and  delightful  novel.  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  Then  Mr. 
C.  C.  comes  forward  (in  the  press)  to  state  that,  some  time 
since,  he  submitted  a  dramatic  version  of  Mr.  H.'s  novel  to 
Mr.  K.,  who  personally  approved  of  it  very  much ;  but  that 
the  partnership  of  H.  and  K  '  didn't  see  it.'  Then  Mr.  P. 
writes  to  say  that  he  had  never  read  Mr.  H.'s  novel  when  he 
settled  the  scenario  of  the  Squire,  and  that  he  evolved  the 
plot  of  the  piece  entirely  '  out  of  his  own  head.'  This  Mr. 
T.  H.  seems  to  doubt  very  gravely,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  more 
gravely  still ;  and  now  they  are  all  '  at  it,'  figuratively  speak- 
ing, with  hammer  and  tongs,  brickbats  and  bludgeons,  in  the 
daily  papers:  passing  from  the  'retort  courteous'  to  the 
'quip  modest;'  thence  to  the  'reply  churlish'  and  the 
'reproof  valiant,'  and  so  on  to  the  'counter-check  quarrel- 
some '   and  its   disagreeable  etceteras :  the  last  of  which  is 

>  As  it  turned  out,  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  did  go  West— even  to  San  Francisco, 
and  was  greeted  with  a  very  cord'al  reception  there. 
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not  a  weapon  that  should  be  used  in  a  newspaper  controversy 
between  gentlemen. 

Of  course,  the  resemblance  between  Mr.  Hardy's  novel  and 
Mr.  Pinero's  drama  was  an  accidental  coincidence,  and  nothing 
more.  There  is  a  coincidence  quite  as  curious  between  the 
picture  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims^  painted  by  Stothard,  and 
the  drawing  of  the  same  subject  made  by  William  Blake, 
jrictor  ignotus.  There  was  something  more  than  an  accidental 
coincidence  between  the  plot  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  Mary 
Warner  and  Mr.  William  Gilbert's  Tale  for  the  Pharisees. 
But  perhaps  the  strangest  literary  coincidence  which  I  can 
call  to  mind  is  that  between  Alexandre  Dumas  the  Elder's 
Dame  au  Collier  de  Velours  and  Washington  Irving's  'Tale 
of  the  Grerman  Student,'  in  the  Tales  of  a  Traveller.  In  all 
probability,  Dumas  pire  had  never  read  a  line  of  Irving ;  yet 
it  is  just  possible  that  both  the  brilliant  French  romancier 
and  the  illustrious  American  had  read  Hoffman's  Nocturnal 
Talcs. 


I  CAME  across,  myself,  a  very  odd  coincidence  of  a  philo- 
logical kind  this  very  week.  For  a  long  time  I  had  been 
hunting  up  the  conflicting  derivations  and  obscure  history  of 
the  word  'bullion.'  I  defer  what  I  have  to  say  about  the 
word  until  the  appearance  of  Professor  W.  W.  Skeat's 
completed  Larger  Mymological  Dictionary,  which  will  be 
published  early  in  February.^  The  parts  which  have  already 
been  issued  I  have  not  yet  seen ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  learned  professor  has  set  us  all  right  as  regards  the 
derivation  'and  meaning  of  '  bullion,'  including  the  late  John 
Milton,  who  has  '  bullion '  in  the  sense  of  an  adjective,  and 
seems  to  think  that  it  means  the  scum  of  molten  metal : 

'  A  second  multitude 
With  wondrous  art  found  out  the  massy  ore, 
Severing  each  kind,  and  scummed  the  bullion  dross.' 

^  This  valuable  work  is  now  completed. 
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A  po^c  licence  evidently,  which  led  a  Miltonian  commen- 
tator to  deriTe  bullion  from  the  Latin  huUio^  to  boiL 

But  now  for  the  odd  coincidence.  I  find  in  the  Xauvmu 
Dietionnairt  Universd  (20  Tob.,  Paris,  1810)  that  the  name 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Finances  who,  A.D.  1640,  first 
caused  the  coin  known  as  the  '  Louis  d'or  *  to  be  coined  in 
France,  was  Claude  de  Byllion.  This  b  manifestly  a  coinci- 
dence: since  Professor  Skeat  teUs  me  privately  that  the 
word  bullion  occurs  in  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  ill. 


— j» 


Why  is  a  paragraphist  in  a  '  society '  journal  so  hard  upon 
a  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall,  who,  in  noticing  Mr.  David  James's 
impersonation  of  '  Our  Mr.  Jenkins,'  in  the  Tiro  Roses,  at  the 
Lyceum,  spoke  of  the  'ill-fitting  assumption  of  sanciinumjf 
which  he  puts  on  with  his  clerical  garb  *  ?  '  The  italicised 
word  is  pretty,'  sneers  the  writer  in  the  first-named  journal, 
'but  a  little  too  novel  for  the  penny  public.  Sanctity  we 
know,  and  sanctimoniousness ;  but  sanctimony  is  a  stranger.' 

What  does  this  signify  ?  Sanctimony  and  sanctimonious- 
ness  mean,  according  to  the  oldest  and  the  newest  dictionaries, 
precisely  the  same  thing.  The  word  sanctimony  occurs  three 
times  in  Shakespeare — in  AlCs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  in  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  and  in  Othello,  Is  Othello  a  'strange'  play? 
It  is  one  that  has  always  been  immensely  popular  with  the 
'penny  public,'  in  the  pit  and  gallery.  Of  course,  most 
students  are  aware  that  '  sanctimony '  and  '  sanctimoniousness ' 
may  be  so  put  as  to  mean,  not  holiness  and  devoutness,  but 
the  opposite  qualities  of  hypocrisy  and  insincerity.  Thus 
Shakespeare,  when,  in  the  Tempest  (Act  iv.  Sc.  1),  he  makes 
Prospero  say  : 

'  All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may 
With  full  and  holy  rite  be  ministered,' 
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means  real  sanctimony ;  but  when,  in  MeoMLve  for  Measure, 
he  makes  Lucio  speak  of  '  the  sanctimonious  pirate  that  went 
to  sea  with  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  scraped  one  out  of 
the  table,'  he  means  such  sham  sanctimony  as  '  Our  Mr. 
Jenkins  *  assumes  when  he  puts  on  his  clerical  garb. 


It  is  a  very  sad  thing  to  be  utterly  desperate — to  find  that 
the  little  Pandora's  box  of  Tunbridge  Wells  ware,  privately 
presented  to  one  many  years  since,  and  from  which  so  many 
evils  and  distempers  have  issued,  has  disintegrated  with  the 
dry  rot,  and  that  even  Hope  has  fallen  through.  Yes ;  I  am, 
at  this  time  of  writing,  altogether  hopeless  of  being  able  to 
persuade  those  disastrous  personages,  the  writers  of  political 
leading  articles  in  the  newspapers,  to  use  an  obvious  English 
equivalent  for  the  French  word  '  Cloture.' 

'Cloture,'  the  compass  or  circumference  of  a  monastery. 
'"Garder  la  Cloture,"  to  keep  one's  monastic  vow'  (Guy  Mifege's 
Great  French  Dictionary,  London,  1698).  'Closure,  see  in 
Inclosure,  Cloture '  (same  Dictionary).  '  C16ture ' — inclosure, 
fence,  seclusion  of  nuns,  closing,  close.  '  Cloture '  ( jur.  parle- 
ment),  to  close;  'Closure,'  cloture,  fermeture  (Eoubaud's  French 
and  English  Dictionary,  London :  Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin, 
1881).  '  Closure,'  the  act  of  shutting  up  (obstructive  members, 
attention !) ;  that  by  which  anything  is  closed ;  conclusion, 
end  (authorities :  Boyle  and  Pope ;  Bailey's  Universal  My- 
7nological  Dictionary,  edited  by  Nicol  Scott,  London,  1772). 
*  Closure,'  act  of  shutting  or  closing,  end,  conclusion  {The 
Library  Dictionary,  W.  Collins  &  Sons,  London  and  Glasgow, 
1871).  And  finally,  in  Shakespeare,  two  references :  'guilty 
closure  of  thy  walls,'  Ricliard  the  Third,  Act  iil  Sc.  3  ;  '  make 
a  mutual  closure  of  our  house,'  Titus  Andronicus,  Act  v.  Sc.  3. 
I  very  seldom  read  Titus  Andronicus,  and  am  indebted  for 
this  last  reference  to    '  Closure '    to   Mrs.  Cowden    Clarke's 
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Complete     Concordance    to     Shakespeare     (London :     Bickers, 
1879). 

The  odious  word  '  ClSture  * — I  call  it  odious,  since  we  have 
the  sonorous  English  equivalent  ready  to  our  hand — is  quoted 
in  the  St  James's  Gazette  of  January  9,  some  half-a-dozen  times. 
There  is  a  leading  article  entitled  '  The  C16ture  *  in  another 
paper  of  this  week.  I  have  seen  it  quoted  in  the  Standard 
and  many  other  papers ;  and  between  this  and  the  opening  of 
Parliament  the  political  leader  writers,  all  over  the  countrj'', 
will  be  '  talking  the  leg  oflF  an  iron  pot,'  so  to  speak,  about 
'  la  C16ture ; '  and  MacJingo,  that  fervid  anti-Ministerialist, 
will  be  vehemently  declaring  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
West  Clodshire  Constitutional  Club,  that  '  we  don't  want  no 
Clottoor  in  this  country.* 

*  It  is  always  considered,'  wrote  Sydney  Smith,  '  as  a 
piece  of  impertinence  in  England,  if  a  man  with  less  than  two 
or  three  thousand  a  year  has  any  opinions  at  all  on  important 
subjects.'  There  it  is.  If  I  had  three  thousand  a  year ;  if  I 
were  Professor  Mouldymugg,  F.R.S.,  or  the  Eev.  Grymes 
Wapshott,  D.D.,  or  Mr.  Nimbleninepence,  M.P.,  or  even  My 
Lord  Tomnoddy,  I  might  persuade  people  to  listen  to  me  on 
the  matter  of  '  Closure '  against  '  C16ture.'  As  it  is,  I  am 
Nobody,  and  Hopeless.  Indeed,  I  may  esteem  myself  fortu- 
nate if  I  escape  being  branded  as  '  sensational '  in  protesting 
against  the  attempted  foisting  on  our  language  by  the  political 
leader-monger  of  the  clumsily  new-fangled  word  '  Cl&ture.' 
The  Italians  have  adopted  the  system ;  but  they  disdain  to 
borrow  the  word  from  the  Erench.  In  the  latest  Italian- 
French  dictionary  (Ferrari's)  *  Cl&ture '  is  translated  '  I'ultima 
tornata  d'un'  assemblea.'  In  the  latest  English-Italian  dic- 
tionary (Millhouse's)  the  equivalent  for  '  Closure '  is  given  as 
'  conclusione,'  '  termine,*  '  fine.' 

« 

Mem. — In  the  number  of  the  St  James's  Gazette,  cited  above, 
the  sapient  editor  speaks  of  the  demand  for  the  '  Cldture '  as 
'a  thing  of  yesterday.'  But,  0  !  wisest  of  men,  are  you  aware 
that  there  was  in  '  Parliamentary  circles,'  nearly  thirty  years 
ftg^i  ft  pretty  brisk  demand  for  some  means  of  btiw^xs^^^^xv- 
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some  Parliamentary  debates  to  a  close ;  and  that  the  late  M. 
Guizot  was,  during  his  exile  in  England,  examined  before  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  as  to  the  nature  and  practice  of  the 
'  ClSture '  in  the  French  Chambers  ? 


Volume  One  Tliousand  of  the  Tauchnitz  Collection  ia 
the  Authorised  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the 
introduction  and  various  readings  of  Dr.  Constantino  Tiacben- 
dorf,  the  discoverer  (at  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  on  Mount 
Sinai,  in  1844—59)  of  the  famous  Greek  manuscript  Testament, 
known  as  the  '  Codex  Sinaiticus,'  now  at  St  Petersburg. 
An  autograph,  in  volume  Two  Thousand,  I  should  have 
mentioned.  It  ia  that  of  William  Harrison  Ainsworth.  The 
remains  of  tliis  most  prolific  of  novelists  were  buried  on 
Monday  last  at  Kensal  Green.  In  the  list  of  mourners  present, 
I  find  the  names  of  Messrs.  Routledge,  the  publishers,  and 
of  Mr.  Edmund  Yates. 


Only  a  very  few  weeks  before  the  death,  in  March  1875, 
of  the  lamented  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  that  gifted  and  good  man 
wrote  to  me  a  powerful  and  touching  letter  asking  me  to  do 
aU  that  I  could,  in  print,  to  denounce  and  to  bring  about  the 
abrogation  of  two  barbarous  and  detestable  instruments  of 
equine  torture  :  the  Bearing- liein  and  the  Gag-Bit.  I  told  Sir 
jVrthur,  in  reply,  that  I  had  already  done  what  I  could,  and 
would  continue  to  do  more  in  this  matter ;  but  that  if  he 
wished  really  powerful  inBuence  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  it 
'  he  must  begin  with  the  Duchesses' — that  is  to  say,  he  must 
endeavour  to  persuade  the  great  leaders  of  fashion  whom  he 
daily  met  to  forbid  their  coachmen  the  use  of  bearing-reina  and 
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gag-bits.  He  replied  to  me,  laughingly,  that  he  would  follow 
mj  advice  and  '  begin  with  the  Duchesses '  at  once ;  but  in  a 
very  short  time  the  poor  gentleman  was  no  more. 

Now,  cast  your  eyes  over  the  following  letter,  condensed 
from  the  Times  of  Wednesday : — 

*  Sir,  — I  was  witness  yesterday  of  a  convincing  proof  of  the  cruelty  of  tight 
bearing-reins  on  horses.  Walking  through  Hyde  Park,  near  Victoria  Gate,  I 
heard  a  horse  coming  behind  me  making  a  noise  known  as  roaring.  Looking 
back,  I  saw  an  animal  drawing  a  brougham  on  the  point  of  stopping,  apparently 
unable  to  proceed,  and  about  to  faU.  I  ran  up  to  assist,  and  found  the  bearing- 
rein  so  tight  that  it  could  not  be  got  off  the  hook  on  the  pad,  and  had  to  be 
unbuckled.  The  horse  was  then  taken  out  of  the  brougham,  and  began  to  bleed 
from  both  nostrils.  It  gradually  recovered,  and  was  able  to  proceed  on  its 
journey  to  Riddington  Railway  Station.  The  poor  animal  wan  evidently  a 
whistler— which  means  a  contracted  throat — and  could  not  place  its  head  in  the 
position  necessary  for  breathing  most  freely,  and  was  nearly  suffocated.  If 
owners  of  horses  would  only  consider  how  the  animals  suffer  from  having  their 
heads  kept  for  hours  in  one  position,  and  that  a  continuously  strained  one,  they 
would  insist  upon  bearing-reins  being  dispensed  with.  They  have  only  to  watch 
the  horses  and  they  would  see  how  they  try  to  relieve  the  cramping  tension  by 
little  upward  jerks  of  their  heads,  the  only  movement  the  bearing-rein  will  per- 
mit,  while  the  expression  of  their  eyes  would  show  conclusively  that  they  are  in 
pain.* 

I  read  in  the  preface  to  the  Works  of  Sydney  Smith 
(London:  Longmans,  1839) :  'Lord  Grey  had  not  then  taken 
off  the  bearing-rein  from  the  English  people  as  Sir  Francis 
Head  has  now  done  from  horses.'  I  read  in  '  Stonehenge's 
The  Horsey  in  the  Staile  and  the  Field  *  (London :  Routledge, 
1873),  p.  302:  'Bearing-reins  are  now  seldom  used  in  single- 
harness.'  I  read  in  Mr.  Samuel  Sydney's  Book  of  the  Horse 
(London:  Cassell),  pp.  498,  499  :  'The  result  (of  the  gag-bit 
bearing-rein)  is  shown  by  degrees,  in  foaming,  bleeding  mouths, 
lolling  tongues,  roaring,  spavins,  and  restiveness :  to  which 
less  attention  is  paid  because  the  greater  number  of  carriage 
horses  are  jobbed ;  and  jobmasters  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
bad  coachman.'  Finally,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
heroic  efforts  to  discourage  the  use  of  the  bearing-rein  which 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Edward  Flower.  It  has  all  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  in  vain.  Political  leader-writers  will 
continue  to  '  talk  the  leg  off  an  iron  pot '  about  the  '  C16ture ; ' 
and  the  nobiUty  and  gentry  will  persist  in  riding  behind 
horses  mercilessly  tortured  for  vanity  and  ostentation's  sweet 
sakes. 
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The  following,  which  I  cut  from  the  New  York  Herald,  is 
delicious,  and  will  probably  interest  many  of  my  lady  readers : — 
■  A  reception- dresa  Ufely  made  in  Paris  for  bo  American  lady  has  s  ruby  satin 
gmund  atrewn  willi  velvet  leaves  in  shaded  tones  of  grey.  The  long  plain  akirt 
is  edged  with  a  bins  drawn  pufT  of  ruby  natin,  and  is  bunched  high  at  the  back. 
The  trimmiog  at  the  wrists  and  hipa  is  of  broad  bands  of  passementerie  in  luby 
silk  and  grey  chotnilU.      Corsage  high  ;  ■leevoa  long. ' 

But  there  is  a  alight  error  i'  the  bill,  technically  speaking. 
'  Bunched  higb  at  the  back  '  is  '  quite  too  utterly '  inelegant. 
The  proper  term  is  '  camelled  up.'  That  I  learned  two  years 
ago  from  a  gentleman  who  drove  a  livery-stable  barouche  in 
Great  Salt  Lake  City.  He  was  originally  from  Camberwell, 
but  had  caught  the  Mormon  craze,  and  emigrated  to  Utah, 
I  fancy  that  he  had  grown  somewhat  weary  of  Mormonism, 
the  decline  and  fall  of  which  he  predicted.  '  This  '11  how 
it  '11  be.  sir,'  he  remarked.  '  The  gals  will  do  it.  They're  a 
leavio*  the  old  Mormon  ways.  Wiolet  powder  will  do  it. 
Cryaoline  will  do  it.  The  gals  have  taken  to  flouring  thair 
faces,  and  thaj  camels  vp.'  He  explained,  in  answer  to  my 
pressing  inquiries,  that  a  '  camel '  was  what  in  England  iised 
to  be  called,  I  tliink,  a  '  dress  improver.' 


The  'Little  Bo-Peep,  Little  Boy  Blue,  and  the  Little  Old 
Woman  that  Lived  in  a  Shoe,'  is,  in  addition  to  its  brilliant 
merits  as  a  spectacle,  essentially  a  Children's  Pantomime. 
The  array  of  '  small  infantry  '  who  occupy  the  huge  stage  at 
Covent  Garden  at  intervals  during  the  evening  seems  even 
more  multitudinous  than  the  cognate  liliputian  muster  et 
Drury  Lane;  and  the  Covent  Garden  juveniles,  while  they 
seem  to  have  been  as  well  drilled,  clioregraphically,  aa  the 
clever  little  pupils  of  Madame  Katie  Lanner,  not  only  enliven 
Little  Bo-Peep  with  dancing  and  posturing,  but  likewise  with 
singing.  Very  sweet  and  silvery  were  the  choruses  the 
children  sang,  especially  in  the  scene  of  the  '  Village  of 
Content,'  which  is  described  as  a  '  realistic '  one,  illustrating 
the  homing  of  the  harvest  in  the  olden  time.  I  have  no 
pretensions    to    know    anything    about     music,    scientifically 
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considered ;  but  as  an  auditor  of  juvenile  vocalisation  I  have 
had  considerable  experience.  It  happens  that  I  live  next 
door  but  one  to  the  Foundling  Hospital ;  and  I  know  few 
treats  more  delightful  than  to  hear  the  Foundling  children 
practising  their  hymns  on  fine  spring  and  summer  mornings. 

There  is  plenty  of  agricultural  'live  stock/  too,  in  the 
Covent  Garden  pantomime — ^live  pigeons,  a  live  donkey,  a 
live  flock  of  sheep  and  a  dog,  *  very  much  alive '  indeed.  With 
plenty  of  gay  scenery  and  dresses,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of 
spangles,  foil  paper,  Dutch  metal,  and  coloured  fires  in  the 
Grand  Transformation  scene,  what  more  could  the  children 
desire  ?  The  Covent  Garden  pantomime  is,  to  my  thinking, 
entitled  to  a  most  liberal  extension  of  popular  support  A 
vast  amount  of  money  must  have  been  spent  on  its  produc- 
tion; and  the  entertainment  is  itself  very  carefully  constructed, 
and  as  graceful  as  it  is  diverting.  From  beginning  to  end, 
the  story  of  Little  Bo-Peep  is  never  lost  sight  of,  although  it 
is  intertwined  with  the  myth  of  Little  Boy  Blue  and  the 
legend  (with  that  terrible  warning  to  children  in  the  castiga- 
tion  between  supper  and  bed  time)  of  the  Little  Old  Woman 
that  Lived  in  a  Shoe :  a  mediaeval  forecast,  as  Mr.  Blanchard 
Jerrold  found  out  long  ago,^  of  the  embarrassments  occasionally 
experienced  by  Britannia  in  dealing  with  her  numerous  and 
frolicsome  young  colonies.  Mr.  William  Younge  is  the  writer 
of  the  Covent  Garden  pantomime,  which  has  been  produced 
entirely  under  his  supervision  and  management 

Let  not  *  a  real  live  waterfall ' — a  very  charming  cascade 
indeed — be  forgotten  in  the  scene  of  the  City  of  Acantbia  and 
Honeysuckle,  in  which  there  is  a  most  gorgeous  Dream  of 
Fairyland  painted  by  Mr.  William  Telbin,  and  a  grand  floral 
ballet  arranged  by  M.  Henri  Dewinne,  and  in  which  the 
premieres  danseuses  are  Mdlles.  Bosa  and  Allcroft.  A  pas  seul 
is  also  executed  with  much  spirit  and  grace  by  *  the  wonderful 
infant  dansetcse*  Violet  Tyrell.  In  the  scene  of  the  ' Boot  in 
the  Brocken,'  painted  by  Mr.  Bruce  Smith,  an  amusing  parody 
of  a  Board  School  examination  is  given  ;  and  the  marvellous 
Girards  and  the  talented  Nelson  troupe  go  through  some 
extraordinary  '  Demon  Revels.'  Another  very  fine  tableau 
is  *  King  Hategood*s  Retreat  in  Reptile  Hall,'  painted  by  Mr. 

^  In  a  series  of  articles  in  Doug  feu  Jerrold*^  Weeklt^  ^cuwjKvprp^X'^V^-^. 
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W.  Perkins.  Here  there  occurs  a  glittering  procession  and  a 
'  Ballet  of  Indescribables.'  The  artist  of  the  Transformation 
Scene  is  Mr.  Charles  Brew.  In  the  opening  King  Hategood 
was  capitally  played  by  Mr,  Julian  Girard ;  and  pretty  Miss 
N.  Claremont  in  Little  Bo-Peep;  Miss  Lizzie  Collins  (who 
sang  '  La-di-da '  very  charmingly)  as  Margery  Daw,  and  Miss 

F.  Trevelyan  all  filled  their  parts  satiafactorUy.  Not  less 
eflScient  were  Mr.  G.  Bradshaw  as  Granny  Grin,  Mr.  F.  Girard 
as  Gabriel  Grin,  Mr.  M.  Girard  as  Gommy  Gron,  and  Mr.  E. 
Girard  as  Girton  Gren.  In  the  'comic  business'  the  'great' 
Walter  Hildyard  was  clown ;  Mr.  De  Voy,  pantaloon ;  Mr. 

G.  Canning,  harlequin ;  Miss  Harriet  Lauri,  columbine ;  Mr 
Moas,  the  now  inevitable  policeman ;  and  Messrs,  Frisk, 
Bicardo,  Mather,  and  Meeham,  the  sprites. 

Splendid,  artistically  arranged,  and  deservedly  successful 
as  was  '  Little  Bo-Peep,'  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  impression 
that  pantomimes,  properly  so  called,  are,  literally  as  well  as 
figuratively  speaking,  '  on  their  last  legs,"  and  that  ere  long 
the  harlequinade  will  be  entirely  eliminated  from  our  Chriat- 
maa  '  annuals.'  That  which  remains  will  be.  the  spectacular 
extravaganza;  but  it  is  necessary  to  warn  theatrical  managers, 
in  their  own  interests,  that,  if  they  wish  to  Jiave  full  houses 
and  make  their  spectacles  pay,  they  must  refrain  from 
wearying  and  harassing  their  audiences  by  unconscionably 
long  performances,  Tlie  Covent  Garden  pantomime,  and  that 
at  Drury  Lane,  to  boot,  ought  to  be  preceded  by  a  laughable 
farce,  or  some  other  lever  de  rideav,  which  would  allow  the 
habitual  occupants  of  the  boxes  and  stalls  to  have  their 
dinner  before  coming  to  the  theatre.  As  it  is,  'Little  Bo- 
Peep '  begins  at  the  unreasonable  early  hour  of  seven,  and 
continues,  without  the  curtain  once  falling  for  a  few  minutes' 
interval,  for  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  Managers  of 
theatres  where  spectacular  pantomimes  are  played,  should  take  a 
leaf  out  of  the  book  of  Mr.  John  Hollingahead,  and  divide  their 
pantomimes,  as  the  shrewd  impresario  of  the  Gaiety  does  his 
burlesques,  into  three  acts.  The  brief  intervals  of  rest  between 
the  acts  would  be  a  relief  and  a  boon,  not  only  to  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  before  the  curtain,  but  also  to  those  behind  it. 

A  really  astonbliing  triumph  was  the  lot  last  Saturday,  at 
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the  Adelphi  Theatre,  of  the  new  and  original  drama,  in  five 
acts,  entitled  Taken  from  Lift,  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Pettitt 
There  had  been  bruited  about  town  a  rumour  that  Mr.  Pettitt 
had  laid  his  dramatic  lines  on  those  of  Mr.  Frith's  Hogarthian 
series  of  pictures,  Tht  Boad  to  Ruin  ;  but  this  turned  out  to 
be  by  no  means  the  case.  The  most  conspicuous  '  sensational,' 
and  almost  unprecedented  '  situation '  in  Taken  from  Life 
is  a  simulation  of  the  blowing  down  of  the  House  of  Deten- 
tion, facing  Corporation  Row,  Clerkenwell,  in  the  winter  of 
the  year  1867.  I  watched  the  scene — superbly  'set*  and 
admirably  stage-managed — with  exceptionally  lively  emotion, 
from  the  stalls  of  the  Adelphi,  on  Saturday ;  for  I  can  say 
with  the  bluff  man-at-arms  who  in  a  well-known  French 
painting  is  looking  at  the  picture  of  a  battle  scene, '  J'y  dtais.' 
I  was  there — not  '  All  the  while ;  all  the  while,'  like  the  man 
at  the  Siege  of  Belleisle,  but  within  an  hour  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  explosion ;  and  I  remember  standing  close  to  Captain 
Shaw  on  the  summit  of  a  great  heap  of  dibriSy  with  the 
shattered  houses  in  Corporation  Row  on  one  side,  and  the 
prison  wall,  with  that  horrible  gap  in  it  on  the  other.  Across 
the  yard,  high  up  in  the  grim  wall  of  the  jail  itself,  they 
pointed  out  to  you  the  gai^-lit  window  of  the  cell  in  which 
the  Fenian  Head  Centre,  who  was  to  have  been  rescued,  was 
confined.  The  gloomy  prison  yard  —  that  window,  and 
Corporation  Row  all  ablaze  with  the  gas  turned  on  from  the 
main,  and  lighting  up  a  multitude  of  police  and  firemen,  and 
the  scarlet  uniforms  of  the  Guards,  have  long  haunted  me. 
I  shall  never  forget  that  scene  in  Clerkenwell  in  '67.  The 
next  best  thing  to  it  in  the  way  of  picturesqueness  was  the 
sham  explosion  in  Taken  from  Life.  It  literally  took  the 
crowded  house  by  storm.  But,  happily,  nobody  was  killed  or 
maimed  by  the  blow-up. 

In  the  interpretation  of  a  very  simple  and  moving,  and 
not  wildly  improbable,  story  of  Vice  punished  and  Virtue 
rewarded,  Mr.  Henry  Pettitt  has  been  most  fortunate  in 
the  CO -operation  of  Mr.  Charles  Warner  as  Walter  Lee,  the 
virtuous  and  much-persecuted  hero  ;  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Beveridge 
as  Philip  Radley,  a  sporting  character  and  most  atrocious 
villain,  xdtimately  and  happily  arrested  for  forgery;  of  Mr. 
E.  H.  Brooke  as  William  Maguire,  a  '  Socialist ; '  of  Mr.  Ft«i.. 
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Thome  as  Titus  Knott,  a  'nondescript;'  of  Mr.  Edward  Price 
as  John  Deuby,  a  country  gentleman  ;  of  Mr,  Otway  Compton 
as  Eobert  Channel!,  a  county  gentleman ;  of  KIis3  Gerard  aa 
Kate  Denby,  the  wife  of  the  virtuous  "Walter  Lee ;  of  Misa 
Florence  Chalgrove  as  Bella  Greyatone,  an  heiress ;  of  Miss 
Edith  Bruce  as  Mary  Maguire,  a  pert  fcvime  de  diambrc ;  and 
especially  of  Miss  Jenny  Rogers,  a  very  young  actress,  who 
played  with  surprising  vivacity  and  appreciativeness  the  part 
of  Jack,  an  ill-used  little  stable-boy,  who  eventually  turns  out 
to  be  the  long-lost  child  of  Walter  Lee.  Nor  let  me  forget 
Mr.  Hany  Proctor's  very  bluff  and  genial  rendering  of  an  old 
trainer  by  the  name  of  Joe  Gallon. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  about  Taken  froin  Life, 
both  as  a  play  and  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
played.  I  must  content  myself  with  remarking  that  the 
management  of  the  Adelphi  and  Mr.  Henry  Pettitt  have 
achieved  splendid  success  in  a  drama  altogether  of  the  old 
Adelphi  school,  and  which  should  have  as  long  and  have  as 
prosperous  a  career  as  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault's  Colleen  Bawn. 

The  frenzy  of  Pantomime  having  calmed  down  a  little, 
and  tlie  Christmas  novelties  at  the  '  houses  twain  of  Covent 
Garden  and  of  Dniry  Lane '  being  fairly  launched  on  what 
I  hope  will  be  an  extended  and  financially  felicitous  career, 
1  have  been  able  to  devote  some  attention  to  what  may  be 
called  the  Kational  Drama.  So  I  went  last  Tuesday  to  the 
Lyceum  to  see  Mr.  James  Albery'a  three-act  comedy  of  Two 
Rotes,  "^'hich  is  being  played  to  crowded  houses  under  excep- 
tionally interesting  circumstances :  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Henry 
having  fills  his  original  part  of  Mr.  iJigby  Grant;  and  Mr. 
David  James,  specially  engaged  lor  the  nonce,  plays  '  Our ' 
Mr.  Jenkins.  I  have  always  wondered  why  Mr.  Albery 
gave  Jenkins  this  amusingly  erroneous  sobriquet.  A  com- 
mercial firm  writing  to  a  correspondent  will  naturally  speak 
of  its  accredited  employe's  as  'our'  Mr.  Jenkins,  'our'  Mr. 
Smith,  'our'  Mr.  Jones,  and  so  forth;  but  if  I  meet  a  com- 
mercial traveller.  I  do  not  address  him  as  '  our '  Mr.  Anything. 
The  grocer  or  the  linendraper  from  whom  Mr.  Jenkins  solicits 
orders  does  not  apostrophize  him  as  'our,'  and  assuredly  it 
would  be  sheer  nonsense  to  do  so.     However,  the  catchword 
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becomes  diverting,  and  makes  the  audience  laugh,  which  is 
all  that  is  required.  So  is  it  with  the  '  dear  me !  *  of  the 
worthy  old  solicitor,  Mr.  Furnival,  who  is  always  so  desirous 
that  his  clients  should  nerve  themselves  by  means  of  alcoholic 
stimulants  to  hear  the  best  or  the  worst  ii^  the  startling 
information  which  he  is  about  to  impart  to  them. 

Two  Roses  is  a  curious  play — very  clever,  very  unequal, 
but  its  interest  never  flags ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  modem 
plays  which  make  you  wish,  when  the  curtain  drops,  that  there 
had  been  more  of  it  I  would  have  willingly  sat  out  two  more 
acts  on  Tuesday.  But  the  playwright  has  acted  judiciously, 
perhaps,  in  suddenly  bringing  his  drama  to  a  close  with  the 
discovery  that  not  Digby  Grant,  but  blind  Caleb  Deecie  is  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  Vassalwick  Grange  property  and  ten 
thousand  a  year.  The  audience  are  entitled  to  assume  that 
blind  Caleb  will  marry  Ida ;  that  sturdy  Jack  Wyatt  will 
wed  Lottie;  and  that  the  ineffable  humbug  Digby  Grant, 
disestablished,  disendowed,  and  thoroughly  '  bowled  out,'  will 
henceforward  subsist  on  the  contemptuous  charity  of  his 
wealthy  son-in-law;  but  if  any  attempt  had  been  made  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  poetic  justice,  Digby  Grant  ought 
to  have  been  kicked  by  somebody,  even  indeed  if  he  escaped 
being  taken  off  the  stage,  handcuffed,  by  the  traditional 
detective.  Yet  to  have  subjected  this  mean,  cruel,  conceited, 
selfish  hypocrite  to  the  punishment  which  he  deserved — to 
have  overwhelmed  him  with  ignominy  and  disgrace  before 
the  eyes  of  his  daughters,  whom,  after  a  fashion,  the  man 
really  seems  to  love,  would  have  been  decidedly  Bad  Art, 
and  revolting  to  the  better  feelings  of  the  audience.  One 
does  not  mind,  in  Martin  Chuzzleioit,  tlie  public  exposure  and 
cudgelling  of  Pecksniff — witli  whom,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Albery*s 
Digby  Grant  presents  more  than  one  point  of  contact— because 
Mercy  Pecksniff  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  story,  Qpd  Charity 
Pecksniff  is  throughout  it  as  objectionable  as  the  arch-humbug 
their  father ;  but  Lottie  and  Ida  Grant  are  two  of  the  sweetest, 
purest,  most  lovable  girls  ever  evolved  from  a  dramatist's 
imagination ;  and  it  would  be  a  pity  and  a  shame  to  harrow 
their  feelings  by  the  spectacle  of  a  degraded  and  derided  sire. 

The    character  of    Mr.   Digby   Grant,  as   placed  by  the 
dramatist  in  the  hands  of  the  comedian,  presents  a  nuu\b<ix  ^1 
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boiTowed  componeBta,  somewliat  loosely  welded  together.  We 
have  something  of  Mr.  PeckanifF,  as  aforesaid ;  a  great  deal 
more  of  Mr.  Dorrit,  in  Little,  Dorrit ;  a  considerable  admix- 
ture of  Mr.  Turveydrop  in  Bleak  House ;  and  even  a  soup^on  ot 
Mr,  Affable  Hawk  and  Jeremy  Diddler;  especially  in  the 
scene  with  Mrs.  Cups,  the  too-confiding  landlady,  who  begins 
by  fiercely  demanding  to  be  paid  the  money  which  Digby 
Grant  owes  her,  but  who  is  ultimately  wheedled  by  that  artful 
flattery  whiclt  few  women  can  withstand  into  a  good  temper, 
and  actually  proposes  to  lend  her  debtor  twenty  pounds. 
What  is  this  but  the  scene  between  Sir  John  Falataff  and 
Dame  Quickly  over  again  ?  The  Dame  begins  by  arresting  the 
fat  knight  for  debt,  and  ends  by  hastening  home  to  send  him 
twenty  nobles,  and  cook  a  succulent  supper  for  him.  That 
which  entitles  Mr.  Henry  Irving  to  the  highest  praise  is  that 
this  consummate  artist  bas  constructed  out  of  the  shreds  and 
patches  tacked  together  by  Mr.  Albery  a  compact,  coherent, 
conei-ete  character — one  which  fixes  itself  at  once  on  the 
mind,  and  fulfils  a  definite  conception  and  idea.  Pecksniff, 
Old  Dorrit,  Turveydrop,  Affable  Hawk,  and  Jeremy  Diddler 
at  once  crumble  into  nothing.  They  are  dismissed  in  powdery 
fragments,  like  the  mould  of  sand  or  plaster  in  which  a  bronze 
statue  is  east,  and  are  not  thought  of  any  more ;  while  the 
sculptor,  with  patieTit  chisel  and  deftly-guided  file,  proceeds  to 
'  tool '  the  details  of  his  bronze— to  smooth  away  asperities,  to 
sharpen  salient  parts,  to  deepen  low  reliefs,  to  produce  at  last 
an  entity  complete  and  perfect  in  taste  and  artistic  beauty, 
la  this  sense  Mr.  Irving  can  be  said,  without  the  slightest 
exaggeration,  to  have  '  created '  the  part  of  Digby  Grant  As 
he  interprets  it,  it  bears  in  its  minutest  details  the  sculptor's 
mark — the  touch  of  the  original  and  virtually  inimitable  artist. 
The  little  nervous  twitches  and  jerks  in  which  Digby  Grant 
indulges,  his  impatience  of  contradiction,  his  abjectness  in 
poverty,  his  insolence  iii  prosperity,  his  cowardice,  his  vanity, 
and,  above  all,  his  colossal  selfishness,  are  all  drawn  in  a 
manner  as  distinctly  original,  and  as  exclusively  the  creation 
of  Henry  Irving,  aa  were  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Eobson  in 
'  Medea '  and  the  '  Yellow  Dwarf.'  More  than  one  burlesque 
nctor  on  our  existing  stage  could  play  '  Medea '  to  admiration, 
just  as  there  are  a  few  actors  who  could  play  Digby  Grant 
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capably;  but  the  heroine  so  terrifically  played  by  Fi*ederick 
Eobson  will  not  cease  to  be  remembered  as  '  The '  Medea,  just 
as  the  Selfish  Father  of  Henry  Irving  will  not  cease  to  be 
'  The '  Digby  Grant. 

Mr.  David  James's  '  Our '  Mr.  Jenkins  is  an  entirely  admir- 
able performance.  From  his  nonconforming  point  of  view, 
the  regenerate  Mr.  Jenkins  necessarily  reminds  us  both  of 
Mawworm  in  the  Hypocrite  and  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stlggins ; 
and  caricatures  of  sanctimoniousness,  although  they  may  elicit 
shouts  of  laughter  from  the  unthinking,  are  usually  offensive 
on  the  stage.  Mr.  David  James,  nevertheless,  while  consis- 
tently and  irresistibly  droll,  never  once  transgressed  the 
unwritten  canons  of  good  taste,  and  was,  from  first  to  last, 
an  exquisitely  funny  but  faultlessly  artistic  comedian.  Mr. 
W.  Terriss  fulfilled  every  requirement  of  comeliness  and  manly 
straightforwardness  as  the  prince  of  '  true  lovyers,'  Jack  Wyatt ; 
Mr.  G.  Alexander  played  blind  Caleb  Deecie  with  great  refine- 
ment and  good  feeling ;  the  sisters  Ida  and  Lottie  Grant  were 
charmingly  rendered  by  Miss  Helen  Mathews  and  Miss  Wini- 
fred Emery  respectively;  Miss  C.  Ewell  was  a  thoroughly- 
experienced  Mrs.  Cups ;  and  Miss  Pauncefort  an  appreciatively 
humorous  Mrs.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Howe  was  unctuously  humorous 
as  the  old  solicitor,  Mr.  Fumival. 

Two  Hoses  was  sumptuously  mounted,  and  the  entire  per- 
formance may  be  pronounced  a  rare  intellectual  treat  to  its 
auditora  It  is  curious  to  read  at  the  end  of  the  programme 
that  the  accomplished  comedian,  who  sets  every  one  of  our 
risible  muscles  in  motion  in  Digby  Grant,  will  in  good  time 
be  ready  to  move  our  mournful  feelings  as  the  hero  in  Borneo 
and  Juliet,  in  which  Miss  Ellen  Teriy  will  also  make  her 
reappearance  in  London. 


One  of  the  Corsican  Brothers  is  no  more.  M.  Charles 
Blanc,  the  distinguished  French  Academician,  art  critic,  and 
historian,  and  the  elder  brother  of  Louis  Blanc,  tha  \:«aQr«\Ji5^ 
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tribune  of  tlie  people,  died  in  Paris  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
He  had  long  been  desperately  ill.  English  readers  may 
gather  some  notion  as  to  what  manner  of  man  was  M, 
Charles  Blanc  when  I  say  that  ho  was  the  compeer  of  Mr. 
Alma  Tadema  and  Mr.  I'oynter  in  classical  art  erudition 
that  he  had  the  learning  of  Mr.  Eobert  Browning  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  history  of  art ;  and  that  hie 
criticisms  wero  couched  in  the  noble  key  struck  by  Mr. 
Swinburne  in  his  essay  on  the  genius  of  William  Blake. 

It  is  not  unthinkingly  that  these  parallels  are  drawn. 
Charles  Blanc  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  art  education  in  England,  and  with  tlie  labours  of  those 
British  writers  who  have  striven  to  elevate  and  to  purify  the 
national  taste.  He  was  sensible  enough  to  recognise  and  to 
applaud  the  fidelity  and  the  appreciativeuess  of  art  teaching 
in  the  country  where  his  brother  passed  so  many  years  of 
dignified  and  respected  exile.  I  find  in  the  introduction  to 
Charles  Blanc's  Grammaire  des  Arts  du  Dessin,  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  of  which  he  was  long 
the  editor,  the  following : 

'Strange  to  say,  France,  which  at  this  moment  nourishes  in  Imr  boBom  some 
of  tha  most  skilful  artists  in  the  world,  is,  as  regards  tbe  knowledge  of  ut 
principlrs,  onu  of  the  moat  backward  nations  o(  Europe,  justly  renowned  u  alie 
Ims  always  been  for  the  keenness  of  her  judgment  and  the  sovereignty  of  Her 
tJUte.  In  England,  on  the  otiiei  hand,  books  vliich  treat  of  the  artistic  and  tlie 
beautiful  are  in  the  hands  of  all  cultured  persona.  Dama  el  dtmoiieUet  have 
read,  either  in  tbe  onginiU  or  !□  the  innnmeiable  reriews  dealing  with  art 
Butgects,  tbe  writings  of  Biirke,  of  Hume,  of  Pncir,  of  Alison — tbe  ingenions 
■'  Annlyais  "  of  Hrjgsrth,  and  tbe  grave  "  DisconrBes  "  of  Reynolds.' 

Ladies  and  Misses— jl/fsrfames  et  MesdemoiscUes — are  you 
well  'up'  in  your  "Sublime  and  Beautiful,'  your  'Principles 
of  Taste,'  and  your  '  Analysis  of  Beauty ' !  Have  you  read 
your  Cumberland  on  Ancient  Glyptic  Ai't,  your  Sir  Charles  Bell 
on  the  Physiology  of  Expression,  and  especially  your  Walker 
on  '  Beauty  '  ?  It  is  strange  that,  in  conceding  this  generous 
tribute  to  English  writers  on  art,  M.  Charles  Blanc  should 
have  said  nothing  about  Mr.  Euskin. 

The  Corsican  Brothers  episode  in  Charles  Blanc's  life  is 
briefly  touched  upon  in  the  obituary  notice  in  the  Times.     I, 
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have  heard  M.  Louis  Blanc  himself  tell  the  strange  little 
story.  The  brothers  were  by  the  mother's  side  Corsicau,  and 
related  to  that  Pozzo  di  Borgo  who  never  forgot  nor  forgave 
Napoleon's  ruthless  appropriation  of  the  gravy  of  a  leg  of 
mutton : 

'  In  1839  Charles  Blanc  went  to  vudt  a  friend,  a  physician,  M.  Boolonmi^ 
150  leagues  from  Paris,  who  is  now  living  at  Vittel.  There  he  was  chatting 
and  laughing  with  the  party  in  the  garden  one  oTening,  when  suddenly  he 
started  up  in  agony  and  cried  out  that  he  had  been  struck,  and  at  the  same 
moment  said  he  was  sure  something  had  happened  to  his  brother  Louis.  The 
next  day  a  letter  came,  telling  him  that  his  brother  had  been  struck  down  in 
the  street  at  nightfall  by  a  blow  across  the  forehead.  The  story  was  afterwards 
related  by  Louis  Blano  to  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  was,  as  we  know,  adopted 
by  him.' 

The  fact  that  Alexandre  Dumas  ftrt  was  able  to  write  the 
novel  of  Lts  Frlres  Corses  (whence  was  taken  the  French 
melodrama  of  the  same  name),  rather  enhances  than  detracts 
from  the  fame  of  the  author  of  Monte  Christo  as  an  inventive 
writer.  Victor  Hugo,  you  will  remember,  professes  to  have 
founded  the  stupendous  romance  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  on 
the  single  Greek  word  ananki — fate,  necessity — graven  on  the 
sculptured  porch  of  the  cathedral  of  which  Claude  Frollo  was 
the  arch-priest,  and  Quasimodo  the  bellringer. 


^wn   ^ 


In  that  same  Times  obituary,  of  which  I  spoke  just  now, 
I  find  the  following  odd  statement : 

'  The  Marquis,  Alfred  David  Augustus  d'Espinaasy  de  Fontenelle,  formtoly  a 
Major  in  the  Imperial  Guard,  whose  recent  death  is  announced  from  Paris,  was 
related  to  several  families  of  the  English  aristocracy.  He  was  the  youngest  soti 
of  the  Marquis  Marius  d'Espinassy  de  Fontenelle,  by  his  marriage,  in  1S21, 
with  the  Lady  Maria  Capel,  sister  of  the  present  Earl  of  Essex,  with  which  lady 
his  father  became  first  acquainted  by  dancing  vrith  her  at  the  historic  ball  which 
took  place  at  Brussels  on  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  '  historic  ball  *  in  Brussels 
the  night  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  On  the  evening  of 
the   15th  of  June  1815,  a   courier  from  MassSqaI  "S&si^^ 
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arrived  in  Brussels  beariog  the  news  that  hostilities  had 
cominenced.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  enjoying  his 
dessert  after  dinner  when  these  tidings  were  brought  to  him. 
The  Duke  immediately  gave  orders  for  the  British  troops  to 
make  ready  to  march  in  support  of  Bluclier.  Then  he  went 
to  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  hall,  where  he  remained  until 
past  midnight.  By  three  in  the  morning  the  British  army 
was  well  on  its  road  to  Charleroi ;  many  of  the  officers  being 
still  in  their  ball  dresses,  which  the  hurry  of  the  march,  and 
their  anxiety  to  obey  the  summons  of  duty,  had  not  given 
them  time  to  change.  This  was  the  morning  of  the  16th. 
The  battle  of  Waterloo  was,  as  all  the  world  knows,  fought 
on  the  18th  of  June  1815. 

M,  d'Eapinassy  de  Fontenelle's  grandfather,  this  remark- 
able necrological  notice  goes  on  to  say,  was  '  a  Senator  of 
France  in  the  days  of  the  iirat  French  Revolution,  and 
was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Louis  XVI.'  Most  of  us  have  heard  of  the  States-Generals, 
of  the  National  Assembly,  of  the  National  Convention,  of  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  of 
the  Tribunate ;  but  I  was  not  aware  that  there  were  any 
Senators  of  France  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  'S^nat 
Conservateur '  under  the  Consulate  on  the  Fourtli  Nivose  of 
the  year  8. 


I  yoTE  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of 
a  monthly  journal  of  social  progress  and  reform  entitled 
Thrift.  •  Thrift  is  Blessing,'  writes  the  Poet  of  all  Time ; 
and  the  conductors  of  Thrift  are  to  teach  us  how  to  be 
Temperate  by  avoiding  selfish,  sinful,  wasteful  indulgences 
of  all  kinds — indulgences  not  onlj'  harmful  to  the  body,  but 
degrading  to  the  mental  and  moral  sense  ;  how  to  be  Happy. 
for  Thrift  'keeps  us  free  from  a  vast  amount  of  anxiety, 
wonj'j   and   distress ; '    how   to  be   Industrious,  by  avoiding 
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the  waste  of  time,  labour,  and  energy ;  and,  finally,  how  to 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  accrue  from  Tact,  Forethought, 
and  Eeliance  on  Self.  Among  the  contributors  to  the  first 
number  are  Dr.  B.  W.  Bichardson,  F.RS.,  Professor  Leone 
Levi,  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold,  Mr. 
Ernest  Hart,  Miss  Yates,  and  Mr.  T.  Bowden  Green.  Good 
luck,  I  say,  to  Thrift,  with  all  my  heart 

In  an  article  called  '  Thrift  is  Health,'  Dr.  B.  W.  Bichardson 
tells  us  that '  if  a  man  be  thrifty  in  respect  to  food,  he  will 
be  what  the  world  in  its  greedy  foUy  calls  abstinent  at  all 
his  meals.  He  will  live  on  the  simplest  diet,  and  he  will 
never  take  any  food  after  his  simple  wants  are  simply  grati- 
fied. He  will  partake  of  no  highly-seasoned,  richly-made 
dishes.'  Farewell,  then,  to  curry,  to  mulligatawny  soup,  to 
harico  mutton  and  pigeon  pia  I  hope  to  sit  next  to  worthy 
Dr.  Bichardson  at  the  next  dinner  of  the  Boyal  Literary 
Fund,  and  I  intend  to  challenge  him  to  a  competitive  trial 
of  abstinence  when  the  '  highly-seasoned,  richly-made  dishes ' 
are  handed  round.  MeanwhUe  I  must  bum,  I  suppose,  all 
my  cookery  books,  and  do  penance  in  a  white  tablecloth  for 
having  written  something  in  these  pages,  respecting  that 
very  richly-made  and  highly-seasoned  dish,  houUldbaisse, 

The  paper  will  do  some  good  by  deterring  parents  from 
stuffing  their  children  at  Christmas  -  time  with  what  are 
called  'goodies.'  Plum  puddings  and  mince  pies  are  un- 
doubtedly among  the  most  objectionable  forms  of  'highly- 
seasoned  and  richly-made  dishes.' 

I  wonder  whether  Dr.  Bichardson,  whom  I  know  to  be  a 
very  amiable  and  kind-hearted  man,  and  who  ought  to  be  a 
shrewd  and  practical  oite,  believes  in  all  this  nonsense  about  a 
highly  civilised  community  habitually  '  living  on  the  simplest 
diet'?  I  find  in  the  list  of  donors  and  subscribers  to  the 
National  Thrift  Society  the  names  of  four  dukes  and  six  earls. 
I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  any 
members  of  the  aristocracy.  I  can  say,  with  poor  Charles 
Kenney, '  I  knew  a  lord  once ;  but  he  died.'  But  suppose 
that,  through  some  astounding  freak  of  fortune,  a  d^k.^  ^s^^ 
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me  to  dinner,  would  his  grace,  I  wonder,  regale  me  witli 
plain  boiled  fish  or  flesh,  boiled  potatoes  and  greens,  a  plain 
rice-pudding,  and  a  Portugal  onion,  washed  down  witb  copious 
drauglits  of  cold  water ;  or,  should  I  find  at  the  ducal  board 
some  hors  d'auvres,  a  potaffe,  two  or  three  attreis,  a  remove,  a 
roast,  sweeta,  ices,  and  dessert,  with  the  pleasing  accompani- 
ments of  sherry,  hock,  claret,  and  champagne :  with  coffee  and 
liqueni'S  to  follow  ?  When  Dr.  Eichardson  dines  witli  a  duke, 
does  lie  dine  upon  a  single  slice  of  roast  mutton  without  any 
currant  jelly  ?  Is  be  prepared  to  enact  the  part  of  Sancho 
Panda's  physician,  and  with  ebon  wand  wave  away  the  made 
dishes  from  the  tables  of  tbe  rich  and  great  ?  Bread  and 
cheese  and  onions  are  about  the  '  simplest  diet '  that  I  know. 
Who  will  joui  a  Bread  and  Cheese  and  Onions  yociety,  and 
practise  what  tliey  preach  1 


I  HAVK  heard  and  read  much  dniing  the  past  fow  days 
about  the  late  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne.  Now  he  has  been  lauded 
to  the  skies,  and  placed  as  a  wit  and  humourist  on  a  par  with 
Rochester,  witli  Selwyn,  with  Porson,  with  Sydney  Smith,  and 
Donglas  Jerrold.  Now  I  ha\'e  seen  bim  unjustly,  spite- 
fully, and  almost  brutally  disparaged.  I  have  but  very  few 
words  to  say  about  the  deceased  gentleman.  I  first  met  him, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  at  a  dinner  of  tbe  Acclimatisation 
Society,  where  we  ate  frogs  and  Chinese  birds'-nests,  and 
other  extraoidinary  tilings ;  and  lA'hore  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne 
made  one  of  tbe  drollest  speeches  that  I  ever  listened  to. 
It  was  in  much  later  years  that  I  came  to  know  him  better — 
to  he  charmed  by  bis  conversation,  to  be  fascinated  by  his 
irresistibly  winning  address,  to  be  touched  by  the  simplicity, 
frankness,  and  gentleness  of  Ins  nature.  I  only  speak  of  bim 
as  I  found  him.  He  was  always  as  courteously  and  genially 
kind  to  me,  as  I  know  tliat  he  had  been,  long  years  before, 
kind  to  my  dear  friend  Tom  Hcod.  If  you  happened  to  find 
yourse]!'  in  the  saloon  of  some  great  house,  nervous  and  ill  at 
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ease  in  the  midst  of  the  glare  and  glitter  and  the  grand, 
strange  company,  and  feeling  very  much  as .  a  flying  fish 
/  might  feel  that  had  soared  too  high  and  had  come  down  souse 
on  the  ship's  deck,  and  was  expecting  every  moment  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head  by  Uie  sailors,  Bemal  Osborne  (who 
went  everywhere)  would  rarely  fail  to  spy  you  out,  take  you 
by  the  arm,  present  you  to  all  manner  of  magnificoes,  make 
you  feel  at  home,  and  *  pull  you  through,'  as  the  Americans 
have  it,  generally.  You  know  (if  you  be  a  nervous  and 
ungainly  recluse)  what  it  is  to  hear  a  cheery  cry  of  Sursum 
Corda!  from  a  brilliant,  veteran  man  of  the  world.  And 
that  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  Mr.  Berual  Osborne.  If  he 
was  bitter,  he  kept  his  acerbity  for  other  folk ;  and  I  saw  only 
the  sweet  side  of  his  character. 


A  CORRESPONDENT,  writing  from  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
Street,  Montreal,  Lower  Canada,  suggests  that  a  good  way  to 
prevent  such  horrible  deeds  of  body-snatching  as  the  Dunecht 
outrage  would  be  to  encase  coffins  in  Portland  cement  con- 
crete. A  capital  idea.  My  correspondent  is  a  builder. 
V0U8  ites  orfivre,  Monsieur  Josse.  Who  was  it  that  remarked 
in  antique  times  that  there  was  '  nothing  like  leather '  ? 

Another  correspondent  proposes  that,  for  the  prevention  of 
body-snatching,  corpses  should  be  wrapped  uncoffiued  in  sheet 
lead  of  such  volume  as  to  render  the  extrication  of  the  body 
from  the  lead  a  matter  of  much  time  and  trouble,  while  the 
heaviness  of  the  mass  would  make  it  equally  difficult  of 
transportation.  Uncoffined  sepulture  in  this  manner  was 
prevalent  in  England  until  late  in  the  1 7th  century.  I  have 
heard  that  the  body  of  Dr.  William  Harvey,  the  illustrious 
discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  never  buried, 
but  was  '  wrapped  in  lead.' 

But  what  do  you  say  to  a  simple  burglar-proof » tit^-'^vs^S. 
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safe  of  adequate  size  as  a  sarcoplingua  ?  Why  should  not  our 
Chubbs,  our  Milners,  our  Chatwoods  manufacture  such  an 
article,  the  locks  of  which  would  defy  the  'jemmies '  and 
crowbars  of  Jack  Sheppard  himself?  A  '  burglar-proof  safe 
coffin '  might  indeed  cost  a  hundred  guineas ;  whereas  I 
believe  that  in  Milan  they  will  undertake  to  cremate  your 
mortal  coil  for  fifty  francs. 


I  WAS  present  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  January  12, 

1882,  at  one  of  the  moat  charmingly  original  and  charac- 
teristic entertainments  that  I  can  remember  ever  to  have 
witnessed  at  Covent  Garden.  This  was  the  Christmas  Treat 
to  poor  school  children  given  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
IllustTated  London  News.  It  must  be  close  upon  four-and- 
twenty  years  since  one  bright  evening  in  May,  that  I  made 
one  of  the  vast  audience  which,  within  a  few  minutes  of  the 
opening  of  the  doors,  filled  every  seat  in  the  new  Eoyal  Italian 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden :  the  stately  structure  erected  at 
a  cost  of  more  than  seventy  thousand  pounds,  from  the  designs 
of  the  lamented  architect,  Edward  M.  Barry,  E.A,  Yea  ;  the 
spectacle  in  the  liouse  reared  on  the  ruins  of  that  other  Royal 
Italian  Opera  which  was  burned  down  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
masquerade  given  by  Professor  Anderson,  the  '  Great  Wizard 
of  the  North,'  was  an  extremely  grand  and  brilliant  one ;  still, 
to  my  mind,  it  was  very  largely  surpassed  in  interest  and 
attractiveness  by  the  sight  which  I  saw  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  The  vast  theatre  was  filled  with  little  school 
children,  among  whom  I  rejoiced  to  see  my  dear  little  silver- 
voiced  next-door-neighbours-but-one,  the  children  of  the 
FoundHng  Hospital.  The  boya  had  the  shiniest  morning  faces 
ever  seen  since  .Shakespeare  wrote  the  Seven  Ages ;  but  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  schoolboys  from  the  Foundling  did  not 
'  creep  unwillingly '  up  the  staircases  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  shiny-faced  Foundling  urchins  tumbled  »p  and  into  their 
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places  with  the  greatest  alacrity  and  in  the  highest  glee; 
while  the  Foundling  girls,  in  their  spruce  white  pinners, 
looked  delightfully  demure  and  sedate  in  the  front  rows  of 
the  Grand  Tier. 

I  was  glad,  also,  to  learn  that  room  had  been  found  for 
sixteen  j9e/t^ea  demoiselles  and  their  governess,  belonging  to  an 
admirable  and  modest  charity  in  Bloomsbury  Street — ^the 
French  Protestant  School,  the  girls  in  which  are  all  de- 
scendants from  the  Huguenots  who  fled  from  France  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  But  there  were  schools 
upon  schools  galore  at '  the  Garden '  that  Thursday  afternoon. 
The  crippled  children  had  not  been  forgotten ;  and  '  Tiny 
Tim '  was  present  in  great  force,  as  wera  also  the  deaf  and 
dumb  school  children.  The  last  seemed  to  enjoy  the  Girards 
and  the  Harlequinade  immensely;  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
performance  of  the  grand  Christmas  pantomime  of  Little 
Bo-Peep  appeared  to  afiford  unmingled  enjoyment  to  the 
juveniles;  and,  notwithstanding  the  monstrous  birch  rod 
wielded  by  the  Old  Woman  who  lived  in  a  Shoe,  there  were 
some  thousands  of  little  people  in  the  boxes,  stalls,  and 
galleries  who  probably  thought  the  Old  Woman's  educational 
establishment  to  be  '  Bootia  Felix,'  and  the  most  delightful 
school  in  the  world. 

Another  surprise  and  another  delight  were  afforded  to  them 
in  the  interval  between  the  transformation  scene  and  the 
'  comic  business '  by  the  seemingly  supernatural  appearance 
from  a  trap-door  of  a  towering  trophy  of  dainties  in  the  shape 
of  whole  sackfuls  of  buns,  cakes,  and  oranges,  the  gifts  of 
kindly  confectioners  and  fruiterers  who  had  heard  of  the 
'  coming  off'  of  the  Children's  Treat  at  Covent  Garden;  and 
the  distribution  of  these  *  goodies '  (please  to  forgive  us.  Dr. 
B.  W.  Bichardson)  was  prefaced  by  a  very  pretty,  poetical 
address  charmingly  spoken  by  Mrs.  Brough,  who  earnestly 
advised  the  children  to  preserve  a  lively  faith  in  the  existence 
of  Fairyland  and  the  Fairies,  and  hinted  that  if  they  were 
very  good  children  something  in  the  way  of  another  Christ- 
mas Treat  might  be  in  store  for  them  next  year.  The  address 
was  written  by  Mr.  Horace  Lennard,  who  also,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Gibbons,  warmly  exerted  himself  in  organizing  the 
arrangements  of  the  festival.     So  ended  a  merry  aCtA^\N5^\^- 
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The  papei-3  have  all  spoken  kindly  o£  the  School  Children's 
Treat ;  and  in  particular,  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  in  an  able 
article,  has  written  a  most  tonching  and  graceful  account 
of  the  entertainment. 


I  have  seen,  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  the  performance  of  a 
very  strange,  clever,  witty  play  by  Mr.  Herman  Merivale, 
which  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  the  metropolis  on 
Saturday,  the  14th  January  1882.  It  is  called  Thx,  Cynic, 
bnt  when  it  was  performed  at  ilanchester  it  bore  the  title,  I 
believe,  of  The  Modem  Faust.  The  Cynic  is,  I  take  it,  a 
wholly  inapplicable  title.  Mr.  Merivale  knows  his  Bayle  much 
better  than  I  do,  and  has  read  all  that  the  '  eternal  scribbler ' 
of  the  Crilical  Dictionary  has  to  say  about  the  Cynics.  A 
better  name  of  this  able  play  would  be  '  The  Mephistopheles 
of  Private  Life.'  I  have  known,  intimately,  more  than  one 
drawing-room  Mephisto  ;  but  the  very  best  name  of  all  would 
be  '  The  Devil  is  an  Ass.'  Unfortunately,  Ben  Jonson  wrote 
a  very  fine  comedy  with  the  taking  title  in  question  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Ben's  demon  is  a 
decided  simpleton- — an  inferior  fiend,  by  name  '  Pug,'  who, 
having  a  month's  holiday,  is  permitted  by  hia  Commanding 
Oificer  to  inhabit  the  body  of  a  pickpocket  who  has  just  boen 
honged  at  Tyburn.  '  Pug '  makes  so  many  blunders,  that  at 
length  bis  Gloomy  Chief  loses  all  patience  with  the  'lubber 
fiend ;'  suddenly  comes  down  on  him  '  like  a  hundred  of  bricks ' 
(smelling  very  stongly  of  brimstone) ;  administers  to  him  a 
scathing  '  wigging,'  and  hands  '  Pug '  over  to  '  Iniquity  the 
Vice,'  to  be  relegated  to  '  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fires.' 
Mr.  Herman  Merivale's  '  Pug '  or  Mephisto — call  him  what 
you  will — is  a  certain  Count  Lestrange,  an  accomplished  and 
unscnipuloHS  adventurer,  who  comes  nobody  knows  whence, 
and  lives  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  nobody  knows  how.  A  rich 
widow  named  Lady  Luscombe  is  madly  in  love  with  him. 
She  cannot  marry  the  Count ;  or,  rather,  he  will  not  marry 
her,  because  her  deceased  husband  has  made  a  will,  under  the 
clauses  of  which  she  will  lose  the  whole  of  her  fortune  in  the 
event  of  her  marrying  again.  She  makes,  nevertheless,  an 
extravagantly  improbable  bet  of  ten  thousand  pounds  with 
Lestrange,    who  is  to   receive   that   sum   if   he   succeeds  in 
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bringing  about  the  elopement,  within  a  certain  time,  of  Daisy 
Brent,  a  married  lady,  with  her  old  sweetheart,  Guy  Faueit,  an 
Oxford  '  coach/  whom  she  has  jilted  in  order  to  marry  Mr. 
Brent  for  the  sake  of  his  money.  But  ]VIr.  Brent  loses  his 
fortune  and  goes  away  to  India  to  try  and  make  another  '  pile,' 
leaving  his  wiTe  dependent  on  I^dy  Luscombe.  In  order  to 
carry  out  his  scheme,  Lestrange  disinters  the  moody  and  half 
broken  Guy  Faueit  from  the  seclusion  in  which  he  has  buried 
himself,  in  the  society  only  of  a  meerschaum  pipe  and  a  brandy 
bottle.  He  persuades  Guy  to  shave  off  his  beard,  dress  like  a 
gentleman,  and  mingle  once  more  in  polite  society  ;  and  he  is 
aided  in  his  intrigue  by  a  lucky  chance ;  since,  by  tlie  death 
of  a  miserly  uncle,  Guy  suddenly  inherits  a  fortune  of  fifty 
thousand  a  year.  Daisy  Brent  (who  is  a  very  foolish  flighty 
young  woman)  is  as  fond  of  her  old  flume  as  ever;  and 
although  she  does  her  best  to  withstand  temptation,  is  more 
than  once  on  the  extreme  verge  of  elopement.  From  this, 
however,  she  is  eventually  saved  by  the  death  of  her  husband 
in  India ;  and  of  course  she  marries  Guy  Faueit.  lestrange 
consequently  loses  his  wager.  He  is  threatened  with  criminal 
proceedings  for  intercepting  the  telegram  which  conveyed  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Brent ;  and  is  forced  to  make  terms 
with  the  enemy  by  surrendering  a  packet  of  letters  of  a  com- 
promising nature  written  to  him  by  Lady  Luscombe,  and  wliich 
he  has  long  held  in  ierroreia  over  that  imprudent  lady. 
Ultimately,  Count  Lestrange  takes  a  sardonic  departure,  aftur 
the  manner  of  Eabagas,  in  JI.  Sardou's  play,  declaring  that  ho 
shall  seek  his  fortune  in  some  non-law-abiding  country — say 
in  Asia  Minor,  or  in  Ireland. 

We  have  here  the  always  entrancing  legend  of  Faust 
ingeniously  paraphrased  and  represented  by  Lestrange  in  lieu 
of  Mephisto,  Guy  Faueit  as  Faust,  Daisy  Brent  as  Marguerite, 
Lady  Luscombe  as  Martha,  and  a  bullying  brother  of  Daisy 
'  as  Valentine.  The  play  is  throughout  written  with  vigour, 
el^ance,  scholarship,  and  wit  It  could  be  scarcely  other- 
wise with  a  production  of  one  of  the  authors  of  Forget-mc-Not, 
Some  of  the  soliloquies  of  Lestrange  are  slightly  too  didactic  ; 
but  the  dialogue  is  almost  invariably  crisp,  nervous,  and 
brilliant.    The  acting  and  *  make  up '  of  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin 
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as  Count  Lestraiige  are  almost  perfect.  He  is  every  inch  a 
Fiend,  and  he  also  repeatedly  reminds  us,  in  manner  and  appear- 
ance, that  'the  Trince  of  Darkness  is  a  Gentleman.'  Miss 
Marie  Litton  is  an  admirable  Daisy  Brent,  In  the  see 
which  she  passionately  vindicates  her  conduct  to  Guy  s 
really  wonderfully  fine ;  but,  unhappily,  the  author  has  cast  the 
characters  in  a  repulsive  and  not  in  an  ^;reeable  mould.  It 
is  next  door  to  the  impossible  to  sympathize  with  a  Marguerite 
who  talks  slang  and  flirts  with  all  and  sundry.  Miss  Louise 
Willea  is  powerful,  but  a  little  bard,  as  Lady  Luscombe ; 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Dacre  is  earnest  and  manly  as  Guy  Faucit. 
The  action  of  the  play  (which  is  at  least  an  act  too  long)  is 
hampered  by  a  shallow  and  ridiculous  under-plot,  in  which 
are  introduced  some  remarkably  idiotic  specimens  of  the 
'gilded  youth'  of  both  sexes  of  the  present  day,  who  talk 
nonsense  and  indulge  in  frivolities  which  fail  to  amuse  the 
audience.  From  these  may  be  excepted  the  di'oll  impersona- 
tion of  a  stuttering  nobleman,  Lord  Eosherville,  by  Mr.  David 
Fisher,  sen.;  and  a  humorous,  but  wholly  superfluous,  sexton, 
by  Mr.  A.  Wood.     T/w  Cynic  was  handsomely  placed  on  the 


A  JOUitNEY  last  Saturday  to  Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate's, 
in  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  the  e.\penditure  of  a 
few  shillings,  placed  me  in  possession  of  a  genuine  and  highly- 
interesting  Curiosity  of  Literature.  What  do  you  say  to  a 
Turkish  Ambassador  at  a  great  Court  in  Frangistan  ti-anslating 
into  the  tongue  of  the  Hellenes  a  poem  written  by  an  Italian 
Giaour  in  the  lith  century  \  Such  is  the  J^JVTOl'  O 
A^nX  MHTA^PASIS  KONSTANTINOT  MOT-  ' 
SOTPOT:  othei-wise  Dante's /7t/mio,  translated  into  Greek 
verae  by  Musurus  I'asha,  D.C.L.  To  be  sure,  the  distinguished 
Ottoman  diplomatist  is  a  Christian  Greek,  born  at  Constan- 
tinople of  Cretan  parents ;  and  he  is  a  master  not  only  of  hia 
vernacular  Eomaio,  but  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the 
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ancient  Hellas.  Yet  it  is  strange,  passing  strange,  to  read  in 
lieu  of  one's  familiar  '  Nel  mezzo  del  cammin/  etc., 

Of  course,  one  went  at  once  to  the  '  crack '  passages,  such  as 
*  E  li  parent!  miei  furon  Lombardi '  (Musurus,  for  llic  sake  of 
quantity,  translates  *  Lombardi '  by  the  more  mediaeval  than 
Attic  Aorffo/SdpBoi),  I  cannot  quote  the  passage  in  its 
entirety  for  fear  of  the  wrath  of  the  compositors ;  yet  I  may 
entreat  them  to  set  up  in  Greek  type  the  Pasha's  rendering  of 

'  Losciate  ogiii  speranza,  vol  di*  entratc.' 

It  is 

Musurus'  Hades  will  be,  doubtless,  carefully  picked  to  i)ieces 
by  our  Academic  Hellenists — the  pages  have  delicious  broad 
margins  for  the  scribbling  of  notes  and  queries  upon — but  I 
prefer  to  regard  the  work  as  a  curiosity  indirectly  bearing  on 
the  Eastern  Question ;  and  I  will  place  the  Inferno  of  the 
deathless  Alighieri,  translated  by  Musurus  l^asha,  lovingly  ou 
a  shelf,  side  by  side  with  the  strangest  edition  of  Dante  in 
the  original  that  I  have  yet  acquired.  The  text  of  this  edition 
is  founded  on  a  manuscript  of  the  14th  century,  with  tlie  com- 
mentary of  Guiniforto  delli  Baipgi,  and  an  introduction  by 
the  advocate  G.  Zacheroni,  who  published  the  work  in  exile 
at  Marseilles  in  1838,  and  prefixed  to  it  a  sardonic  dedication 
to  Pope  Gregory  XVL  *To  you,  Holy  Father,*  writes  the 
rancorous  awocato,  'do  I  inscribe  this  edition  of  a  poem 
descriptive  of  a  region  in  which  the  Ghibelline  has  placed  so 
many  of  your  predecessors.' 

Mem. — The  Holy  Inquisition,  aided  by  the  Papal  gendar- 
merie, had  seized  a  consignment  of  early  copies  of  the  Inferno, 
which  the  Awocato  Zacheroni  had  sent  to  Vomc. 


Froh  Greek  and  Italian  verse  to  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  the 
transition  is  very  easy  indeed.     The  New  York  Herald  is  full  of 
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delicious  details  of  the  reception  in  the  Empire  City  of '  the 
tall  and  esthetic  young  man,'  as  the  Herald  reporter  calls  Mr. 
Wilde.  He  has  breakfasted  with  Miss  Kate  Field,  President 
of  the  Co-operative  Dress  Association ;  and  Miaa  Clara  Morris, 
the  celebrated  American  actress ;  and  a  few  special  guests, 
posed  'while  this  uncommon  young  man'  'ground  the  edge 
off  his  keen  appetite.'  I  should  have  dearly  liked  to  see  them 
'  posing.'  And  a  certain  Gloomy  Chieftain  (by  the  name  of 
B.)  should  hava  been  hidden  '  in  a  horseman's  coat,'  behind  a 
screen,  as  Johnson  was  at  Mr,  Cave's  dinner  party,  to  mark 
the  play  made  with  the  Blue  Point  oysters  and  the  '  tender- 
loin '  steaks, 

Later  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  'robed  himself  to 
dine  with  Mr, '  Sam '  Ward  at  the  residence  of  that  genial 
millionnaire  in  Clinton  Place,  I  would  sooner  they  had  dined 
at  the  Bravoort  House,  or  Delmonico's,  or  at  Pinard's  in  East 
Fourteenth  Street,  or,  especially,  at  a  rare  old  restaurant  (in 
Lafayette  Place,  I  think),  whither  '  Uncle  Sam '  took  us  one 
night,  and  gave  us  some  old  Madeira,  half  a  glass  of  which 
produced  at  once  in  my  mind  the  persuasion  that  I  was  the 
Adelantado  of  the  Seven  Cities,  and  that  I  had  a  galleon  of 
my  own,  laden  solely  with  quicksilver  and  pieces  of  eight 
coming  from  Vera  Ciuz,  and  due,  on  the  morrow  nmming,  at 
Sandy  Hook. 

The  hospitable  board  of  the  most  accomplished  Amphitryon 
on  the  American  continent  was  '  graced  with  a  mammoth  bed 
of  flowers ;  the  central  part  being  composed  of  lilies  of  the 
valley."  Two  spotless  'calia'  lilies,  tied  together  with  a 
crimson  satin  ribbon,  were  placed  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Oscar 
Wilde's  plate.  'The  flowers  were  the  gift  of  the  female 
admirers  of  the  EESthetic  young. man.'  This  is  an  extremely; 
odd  world. 

The  guests  invited  to  meet  '  Our  Mr.  0.  W."  were  very 
choice.       The    company    included     the   Hon.  William   M. 

Evarts,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  Union  and  sometime 
Secretary  of  State  ;  Mr.  Sidney  Webster,  a  nephew  of  the 
late  Daniel  Webster ;   Mr.  William   H.  Hurlbert  of  the  Nctv 
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York  World,  the  king  of  American  journalists,  a  deep  scholar 
and  bright  wit ;  Mr.  W.  E.  Travers,  a  wealthy  ililettante,  I 
believe  ;  and  Mr.  Stephen  Masset,  otherwise  '  .Teems  Pii>es  of 
Pipesville.'  A  rare  gathering  ;  but  it  wanted,  say,  '  Ilelioga- 
btdus  and  Jack  the  Painter '  to  make  it  complete. 

The  wines  were  as  surprising  as  the  guests.  *  The  i>oet 
and  aesthete  commented  upon  the  excellence  of  the  Prince 
John  Van  Buren  Malmsbury  Madeira,  which  is  tlie  special 
pride  of  the  host'  I  remember  the  late  Mr.  John  Van  Buren 
very  well  He  was  tlie  son  of  Mr.  Martin  Van  Buren,  Eighth 
President  of  the  United  States.  His  name  is  enshrined  in 
one  of  the  very  earliest  of  tlie  so-called  *  nigger  *  ditties — a 
song  called  Zip  Coon,  which  is  nearly  contemporary  with  Jim 
Crow,     The  burden  haunts  me  : 

'  Massa  Van  Buren  die  berry  soou, 
Dc  berry  next  President  wiU  be  Zip  Coon.* 

John  Van  Buren  was  a  very  handsome  man,  of  strikingly 
aristocratic  mien  and  manners.  He  was  known  in  fashionable 
New  York  Society  as  *  Prince '  John,  for  the  reason  that,  being  a 
sojourner  in  England  in  the  first  year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  he 
Tiad  had  the  honour,  at  a  ball  in  Buckingham  Palace,  of  dancing 
with  the  youthful  Queen  of  England.  The  Americans  are  an 
extremely  odd  people. 


Did  King  Charles  IL  (who  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  and 
never  did  a  wise  one)  really  make  the  remark  that '  English 
Bishops  were  not  like  the  Bishops  of  other  countries,  because 
they  were  not  at  the  head  of  their  profession '  ?  Such  an 
ostensible  quotation  from  the  dicta  of  the  Merry  Monarch  was 
made  the  other  day  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Belcher,  at  a  public 
meeting  held  to  protest  against  the  continued  imprisonment  of 
an  obstinate  Eitualist  clergyman.  Dr.  Belcher^s  statement 
moved  the  audience  to  *  laughter  and  cheers.'  If  the  Second 
Charles  really  made  the  observation  attributed  to  him,  he 
was  guilty  of,  for  once,  an  extremely  foolish  utterance.     Nor 

c 
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Bishops,  nor  Archbishops,  nor  Cardinals  in  Catholic  countries 
can  be  said  to  be  at  '  the  head  of  tbeir  profession,'  seeing  thnt 
the  head  of  that  profession  is  the  Pope. 

On  the  other  liand,  here  is  a  well-authenticated  anecdote 
about  an  obstinate  Bishop  which  I  find  in  Elmes'  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  great 
architect  had  an  uncle,  Dr.  Matthew  Wren,  Bishop  of  Ely 
and  Kegiatrar  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  who  having,  as  a 
etaunch-Koyalist,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, was  immured  in  the  Tower  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
Not  long  before  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  that  Prince 
went  to  dine  with  his  aon-iu-law.  Claypole ;  and  at  his  table 
Oliver  found  young  Mr.  Wren,  already  famous  for  his  attain- 
ments in  the  mathematics.  After  some  little  time,  the  Lord 
Protector,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Mr.  Wren,  said, '  You  have  an 
uncle  who  has  long  been  confined  in  the  Tower.'  '  He  has  so, 
sir,"  replied  young  Mr.  Wrea ;  '  but  he  bears  his  afflictions 
with  great  patience  and  resignation.'  '  He  may  come  out  if 
he  will,'  pursued  Oliver,  '  Will  your  Highness  permit  me  to 
tell  him  this  from  your  own  month?"  asked  Wren.  'Yes,  you 
may,'  answered  Oliver.     And  then  he  went  away. 

But  when  the  overjoyed  nephew  related  to  his  uncle  the 
particulars  of  this  interview,  the  good  but  obstinate  Bishop 
replied, '  with  warm  indignation,  that  it  was  not  the  first  time 
he  had  received  the  like  intimation  from  that  miscreant;  but 
he  disdained  the  terms  proposed  for  his  enlargement,  which 
were  a  mean  acknowledgment  of  his  favour,  and  an  abject 
submission  to  bis  detestable  tyranny.' 


To  the  columns  of  a  daily  contemporary  Mr.  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne  contributes  a.  fine  piece  of  poetic  frenzy 
on  the  Persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Kussia.  I  note  in  Mr. 
Swinburne's  '  cascading '  lines  these  woi-ds,  '  by  lying  tongues 
adored.'  I  was  not  aware,  till  I  read  the  Swinbumian  effu- 
sion, that  adoration  was  an  articulate  performance.  I  always 
thought  that  it  wa^  one  of  attitude  aud  gesture  expressive  of 
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love,  reverence,  and  worship.  The  position  of  '  adoration '  is 
minutely  described  by  Mr.  Anthony  Rich  in  his  DicHoiianj  of 
Roman  and  Oreek  Antiquities,  The  body  was  slightly  inclined 
forward,  and  the  knees  half  bent,  while  the  right  hand  gently 
touched  the  object  (say,  the  altar  of  the  goddess)  which  was 
adored  The  left  hand  was  raised  to  the  mouth  and  kissed, 
while  it  was  waved  in  the  direction  of  the  veucmted  object. 
The  movements  in  what  the  learned  Eich  terms  the  '  panto- 
mime '  of  adoration  are  exactly  figured  in  a  woodcut  taken 
from  Grorlseus,  in  which  a  warrior  is  represented  mutely 
adoring  a  statue  of.  \''ictory. 

Mem, — *  Lying  mouths '  would  be  quite  admissible,  since 
the  Latin  word  adorafio  is  derived  from  ad  os. 


When  Napoleon  the  Great  was  told  that  ( Jreuze  hud  died 
in  poverty  at  the  Louvre,  in  which  huge  edifice  the  French 
Government  formerly  gave  lodging — but  not  board — to  a 
certain  number  of  distinguished  artists,  he  exclaimed,  '  Why 
did  he  not  come  to  me  ?  I  would  have  filled  his  "  Cmche 
Cassde"  with  gold/  I  was  reminded  of  this  anecdote  while 
looking  over  the  very  sumptuous  art  book  (published  by 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  The  Great  Historic  Galleries 
of  England,  carefully  and  lovingly  edited  by  Ixjrd  Ronald 
Gower,  F.S.A.  The  volume  just  published  comprises  among 
its  splendid  illustrations,  which  ai*e  executed  by  the  Woodbury 
process,  a  copy  of  Greuze's  exquisite  *  Girl  with  Doves,'  from 
the  Qertford  House  collection,  l^ord  Ronald  tells  us  that  the 
*  Girl  with  Doves '  was  executed  expressly  for  a  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son, who  paid  the  painter  5400  francs  (say  £180)  for  it.  In 
1828  the  picture  was  bought  by  M.  Nieuwenhuys  for  245 
guineas.  Jean  Baptiste  Greuze  was  not  yet  'up'  in  the 
market  The  work  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  W, 
Wells  of  Redleaf ;  and  at  his  sale  in  1848  it  was  bought  by 
the  late  Marquis  of  Hertford  for  £787,  lOs.  At  the  present 
day  it  would  probably  fetch   thrice    that    amount      Thrice, 


There  was  a  great  crowd  at  the  Haymarket  on  Thursdaj', 
19th  Jan.  1882,  to  witness  the  revival  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert- 
eon's  comedy  of  Ours,  with  an  esceptioiisilly  interesting  drmnatis 
pr.rsonw.  The  stalls  aod  private  boxes  of  the  house,  which 
under  the  Bancroft  lesseeship  have  become  so  tastefully 
splendid  in  construction  and  decoration,  were  filled  by  those 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  liigh  social  standing,  literary  and 
artistic  eminence,  or  general  intellectual  culture,  whom  you  are 
at  liberty  to  call  the  '  Upper  Five  Hundred,'  or  '  la  Cr^me  de 
la  Crfeme,'  or  '  la  Fine  Fleur,'  but  who  in  the  argot  of  the 
Theatrical  World  are  brutally  but  comprehensively  styled 
'  First  Nighters.'  It  was  literally  '  a  first  night '  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned ;  for  a  double  pleasure  was  in  store  for  me.  I 
waa  about  to  witness  that  which  I  felt  certain  would  be  the 
very  clever  performance  of  an  accomplished  troupe  of  actors 
and  actresses ;  and  it  so  chanced  that  I  had  never  seen  Ours 
played  before,  either  in  town  or  in  country.  The  Eobertsonian 
comedies  were,  I  take  it,  mainly  produced  between  the  years 
1865  and  1868,  inclusive;  and  during  those  years,  as  also 
during  the  two  preceding,  I  was  almost  continuously  abroad  in 
America,  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Algeria,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
the  Tyrol,  gazing  upon  certain  dramas  framed  on  a  somewhat 
larger  scale  than  Mr.  Robertson's  light  and  pleasant  conceits 
are  devised,  and  including  some  '  highly  startling  effects,' 
involving  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
(the  American  tragedy  alone  cost  four  hundred  millions), 
many  tons  of  gunpowder,  and  not  unfrequently  presenting 
tableaux  of  real  Battle,  real  Murder,  and  real  Sudden  Death. 

I  thought  Oiirs,  at  the  Haymarket,  a  very  pleasing,  and 
in  the  third  act,  a  very  sprightly  performance.  The  roly-poly 
pudding  -  making  and  leg-of-mutton-roasting  scene  in  the 
Crimean  hut,  interpreted  by  two  such  finished  artists  as  Mr, 
and  Mi-3.  Bancroft,  was  really  irresistibly  droll ;  and,  althongh 
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I  fancy  that  I  have  seen  the  '  Playing  at  Soldiers '  episode 
before  (in  the  sawdust  arena  of  a  circus,  if  I  remember  aright), 
the  sprightliness,  archness,  and  vivacity  of  the  always  delightful 
Mrs.  Bancroft,  and  the  grace  and  refinement  of  Mrs.  T-»angtry, 
were  to  me  the  source  of  much  comfort  and  joy.  The  first 
act  I  could  not  help  thinking  rather  cold  and  dull.  You 
will  remember  that  Air.  Dombey  Senior,  ] massing  his  second 
honeymoon  in  Paris,  made  a  similar  complaint  of  the  aspect 
of  the  gay  Lutetia;  and  it  may  l>e  that  it  is  the  present 
writer,  and  not  the  first  act  of  0«/w,  that  is  dull  and  cold. 
But  the  second  act  is  full  of  dramatic  vigour  and  bustle,  and 
brightens  one  up  w^onderfully.  Rarely,  perhn])S,  has  there 
been  a  more  affecting  piece  of  *staginess*  than  the  departure 
of  the  invisible  troops  for  the  Crimea,  to  the  sound  of  drums 
and  fifes,  the  cheering  of  the  crowd,  and  the  strains  of '  God 
save  the  Queen.'  This  triumphant  display  brought  the  curtain 
down  on  the  second  act  amidst  a  display  of  passionate 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  audience;  and  the  scene, 
moreover,  gave  Mrs.  Langtry  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
emotionally  dramatic  qualities  which,  as  '  Miss  Ilardcastle  * 
in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  she  had  not  been  called  upon  to 
make  manifest. 

The  conclusion  of  Ours,  although  everybody  except  the 
xnach-enduring  Eussian  l^rince  l^erovsky  is  made  happy — 
although  Blanche  Haye  marries  Angus  MacAlister,  and  Hugh 
Chalcot  pairs  off  with  Mary  Netley,  and  Sir  Alexander  and 
Lady  Shendryn  are  reconciled  after  their  long  and  bitter 
estrangement,  strikes  me  as  being  artistically  somewhat  lame 
and  impotent,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  quite  witliin  the  domain 
of  probability  that  on  the  very  night  of  these  happy  proceed- 
ings. Sir  Alexander  Shendryn  and  Angus  MacAlister  may  get 
knocked  on  the  head  in  the  trenches,  or  captured  in  a  Russian 
sortie,  in  which  case  Prince  Perovsky  would  be  no  longer  in 
'doleful  dumps,'  but  would  be  master  of  the  situation  in 
resuming  his  snit  for  the  hand  of  Blanche  Haye.  Supposing 
some  playwright  were  to  attempt  to  dramatize  Air.  Thackeray's 
Vanity  Fair,  and  that  he  were  to  make  his  drama  conclude 
with  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  ball  and  the  marching  away 
of  the  troops  to  Quatre  Bras.  For  aught  that  the  audience 
could  tell,  it  might  be  Rawdon  Crawley  or  William  Dobbin, 


!uid  not  George  Osborne,  who  waa  destined,  three  nights 
afterwards,  to  be  lying  on  the  plateau  of  Mont  St.  Jean, 
dead,  with  a  bullet  througli  his  heart.  That  would  not  be 
good  art,  I  conceive.  The  end  of  a  play  should  be  like,  not  a 
stage  ill  a  journey,  but  the  end  of  it-^not  the  renewal,  but 
the  definitive  taking  up  of  a  bill  of  excliauge. 

The '  Mary  Netley  '  of  Mi's.  Bancroft  was,  of  course,  altogether 
enchanting.  It  excited  the  admiration  even  of  that  immensely 
aged  and  tremendous] j-laden-with-experience  philosopher,  the 
dramatic  critic  of  the  Times,  who  was  'laid  on'  t-o  notice 
Ours  instead  of  the  gay  aud  festive  youth  who  wrote  such 
wonderful  things  about  Mi-s.  Langtry  as  '  Miss  Hardcaetle,' 
as  to  make  eveu  the  white  hairs  of  oui-  venerable  fiiend  the 
^aturdtu/  Review  to  stand  on  end.  Much  of  the  dialogue  in 
On,rs  either  lacks  point,  or  it  has  grown  old-fashioned,  Mrs. 
Eancruft  is  inimitable  and  unsurpassed  in  emphasis,  in  the 
art  of  putting  things  clearly  and  forcibly,  and  in  bringing 
out  all  the  brilliance  which  is  latent  iu  apparently  obscure 
utterances.  When  the  Koh-i-noor  was  first  exhibited  in  this 
country,  most  people  thouglit  it  a  rather  ugly  and  misty  looking 
mass.  But  when  tlie  '5 1  World's  Fair  was  over,  some  cunning 
lapidaries  from  Amsterdam  took  the  Koh-i-noor  in  hand,  and 
by  skilful  manipulation,  while  slightly  reducing  the  great 
gem  in  size,  brought  out,  in  fullest  glory,  its  unrivalled 
sheeu.  Mrs.  Bancroft  is  a  dramatic  lapidary ;  and  it  is  only 
a  pity  that  she  cannot  always  find  a  Koh-i-noor  that  will 
bear  cutting.  Mr.  Bancroft,  as  the  seemingly  cynical,  but 
really  manly  and  kind-hearted  Hugh  Cbalcot,  was  very  funny 
in  the  hut  scene;  but  I  liked  him  much  better  in  his  quiet 
and  more  sarcastic  moods.  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  looked  and 
talked  like  a  Eussian  gentleman  in  plain  clothes,  but  failed 
altogether  to  remind  me  of  a  Eussian  general  in  full  uniform. 
Mr.  Pinero  made  a  great  deal  of  the  henpecked  and  unjustly 
suspected  Sir  Alexander  Shendryn ;  and  Miss  Le  Thiere 
was  a  really  admirable  Lady  Sbendrj'n,  notwithstanding  the 
embarrassing  cii'cumatances  peculiar  to  the  '  Eobertsoman 
comedies,'  that  some  of  the  characters  are  frequently  left  on 
the  stage  without  anything  whatever  to  do  while  the  other 
characters  talk.  Miss  Le  Thiere  was  often  left  atia,  '  sitting 
cc-libate,  like   a  fly  in   the  heart  of  an   apple.'     She   would 
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have  been  in  better  case  had  she  1)ccn  Queen  Dido  sitting  at 
her  palace  gate ;  for  she  could  at  least  have  '  darned  her 
worsted  hose/  and  *  sighed  as  she  drew  the  needle  through/ 
Mr.  Conway  made  very  good  love  as  Angus  MacAlister  :  Mr. 
C.  Brookfield  rendered  aptly  the  somewhat  crude  humours 
of  that  veiy  much  married  man,  Sergeant  Jones;  and  Mr. 
Smedley  was  graceful  and  earnest  in  the  not  overwhelming 
part  of  Captain  Samprey. 

To  my  mind,  the  *  Blanche  Ilaye '  of  Mrs.  Langtry  was  a 
most  charming  performance.  I  liked  her  much  better  in 
'  Blanche '  than  I  had  done  in  '  Miss  Ilardcastle/  because  I 
still  obstinately  persist  in  believing  that  she  will  discover  ere 
long  that  her  real  forU  is  in  the  character  of  heroines  of 
genteel  comedy  who  do  not  travesty  themselves  as  barmaids, 
and  that  through  genteel  comedy  she  will  ascend  to  the 
highest  roles  of  the  romantic  drama.  I  unfeignedly  believe 
that  she  will  succeed,  because  in  her  every  word,  gesture,  and 
movement,  I  see  intelligence,  perseverance,  and  volition.  And 
I  have  faith  in  volition.  I  believe  that  by  means  of  strong 
will  a  person  not  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  for  a 
particular  pursuit  will  eventually  succeed  in  the  vocation  to 
obtaining  excellence  in  which  he  or  she  has  set  himself  or 
herself  with  all  his  or  her  soul  and  strength.  I  do  not 
believe  in  failure — accidents,  of  course,  always  excepted — in 
the  case  of  those  who  work  hard,  indefatigably,  and  hopefully ; 
and  I  know  myself,  that  but  for  strong  will  I  should  be  at 
this  day  a  most  lamentable  and  ignominious  failure. 


FEBRUARY    1882, 


HEY'VE    got    "em   on!'— the 

boxing  -  gloves,     the     fencers' 

.  ^  -        masks,  the   quarter-staves,   t!ie 

JLl  rapiers,    all    ready    for    the    '  carte 

7^K  and    the     tierce,    and    the     reason 

f  demonstrative.'        This     is     'writ 

figgerative,'     as      Artemus     Ward 

would    have   said.     I   really    mean 

that    ill   the   February  number    of 

Temple  Bar  (a  magazine  for  which  I  have 

an   enduring  fondness,  seeing    that    it  is 

of  my  own  children)  there  is  a  furious 

polemos  t^oing  on  between  Miss  Frances  Power 

Cobbe,    Lady    Shelley,    and    the    anonymous 

writer  of  a  very  clever  article   on   the  late 

Mr.   E.  J.  Trelawny,   which   appeared    in    a 

recent  number  of  Tht  Bar.     The  questions  at 

issue  are   Lord  Byron's   club    foot,  and    the 

ashes  of  Shelley's  heart.     The  Byron  business 

is,  as  Miss  Cobbe  very  aptly  says,  a  '  horrid 

one;'  so,  for  the  details  of  the  story  I  must 

J'    refer  you  to  the  current  issue  of   T.  B.     As 

'      regards  the  poet  of  the  BevoU  of  Islam,  Lady 

Shelley  writes  (in  the  third  person,  and  with 

the  disdainful  dignity  of  the  Prophet  Mahomet 

addressing  a  blackbeetle)  to  stigmatize  as  '  an 

atrocious    falsehood '    some    statement    made 

about  Shelley's  heaii. 

Mem. — The  writer  of  the  impugned  article 
on  Mr.  Trelawny  sums  up  his  reply  to  her 
ladyship's  complaint  with  a  general  observa- 
tion  that  people   who   live  in   glass    Louses 
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should  not  throw  stones.  The  gentleman  is,  colloquially,  a 
little  behind  the  age.  The  most  modern  version  of  the  pro- 
verb is,  *  that  photographers  oughtn't  to  shy  bricks.' 

Why  on  earth  cannot  people  leave  i)oor  Byron's  foot  and 
Shelley's  heart  alone  ?  In  this  most  unseemly  controversy 
Mr.  E.  J.  Trelawny  is  branded  as  a  shameless  teller  of  fibs ; 
and  the  names  of  Mrs.  Shelley,  Mrs.  Williams,  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  the  late  Mr.  George  Finlay,  author  of  the  Hisionj  of 
Modem  Greece,  are  all  dragged  in,  a  tort  d  A  trovers.  Does 
it  matter,  at  this  time  of  day,  whether  the  Bard  of  Childe 
Harold  was  a  centipede  or  a  ad-de-Jatte  ?  Whether  he  was 
a  Briareus  or  a  twin  brother  of  Miss  Biffin  ?  Who  troubles 
himself  now  about  Pope's  stays  and  Scarron's  hump,  and 
Heine's  paralysis,  and  Eogers'  t/'te  de  mort  / 

But  with  Miss  Francis  Power  Cobbe  I  would  have  one 
little  word,  and  I  would  pluck  one  very  small  crow.  What 
does  the  lady  mean  by  saying  that  Byron  '  saw  through  the 
bham  patriotism  and  mercenary  schemes  of  his  Greek  allies '  ? 
The  Greek  leaders  with  whom  Lord  Byron  came  in  contact  at 
Missolonghi  squabbled  and  wrangled  among  themselves  a 
good  deal ;  and  Byron  did  his  best  to  reconcile  their  jealousies 
and  cross-purposes.  But  to  taunt  these  gallant  men  with 
being  sham  patriots  and  mercenary  schemers  is  wickedly  and 
cruelly  unjust.  They  were  all  fighting  with  bowstrings  round 
their  necks.  Does  Miss  Col)be  mean  to  imply  that  they 
were  only  pretending  to  war  with  the  Turks  for  the  purpose 
of  swindling  an  English  nobleman  and  embezzling  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Greek  Loan  ?  That  would  have  been  sham 
patriotism  and  mercenary  scheming  with  a  vengeance.  Hear 
what  Macaulay  says  of  the  Greeks  of  *24  : — 

'  All  the  vices  which  oppression  generates,  the  ahjcct  vices  which  it  generates 
in  those  who  suhmit  to  it,  the  ferocious  vices  wliicli  it  generates  in  those  who 
■trnggle  against  it,  have  deformed  the  character  of  that  miserahle  race.  The 
valour  which  had  won  the  great  hattle  of  human  civilisation,  whii^h  had  8ave*l 
Europe,  which  had  suhjugated  Asia,  lingered  only  among  pirates  and  robbors. 
...  On  a  sudden  this  degraded  people  had  risen  on  their  oppressors.  Dis- 
conntenanced  or  betrayed  by  the  surrounding  potentates,  they  had  found  in 
themselves  something  of  that  which  might  well  supply  the  place  of  all  foreign 
amstance,  something  of  the  energ}*  of  their  fathers. *—Cn7/ca/  and  IliHtorical 
EsHtyB,  p.  146. 
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A  writer  in  some  Tory  publication  has  been  accusing  Mr. 
Gladstone  of  '  coining '  the  compound  word  '  blood-guiltineaa.' 
Of  course  a  clergyman  was  immediately  to  the  front  with  a 
letter  to  the  papers,  pointing  out  that '  Deliver  me  from  blood- 
guiltiness'  occurs  in  the  51at  Psalm.  But  here  comes  the 
curious  part  of  the  matter.  There  is  only  one  citation  of 
'  blood-guiltiness '  in  the  Bible,  In  Shakespeare  '  blood-guilti- 
ness '  makes  no  appearance ;  but  '  blood-guiltinesa '  does  occur 
in  Spenser,  in  the  nineteenth  stanza  of  the  seventh  canto  of 
Tht  Faerie.  Quce.nc : 

•  ••  Mo  list  not,"  said  the  Klin  Knight,  "  rtceavn 
Thing  offreil  till  1  know  it  well  be  gott : 
Na  vote  1  but  thou  didst  these  goods  bereave 
From  rightfuU  owner  by  unrigbteoas  lott, 
Or  that  btood-guillineu  or  guile  lliem  btoli,"' 

I  am  not  a  collector  of  old  Bibles.  But  it  might  be  worth 
the  while  of  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  English 
translations  anterior  to  the  Authorised  Version  (which  was 
not  published  until  1611,  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Spenser)  to  make  inquiry  after '  blood-guiltiness.'  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  rendered  directly  from  the  Hebrew,  whereas  most  of  the 
older  translations  were  mainly  taken  from  the  Latin  Vulgate. 


The  beauteous  Mrs.  Langtry  is  not  the  only  actress  who,  ia 
that  which  was  practically  a  fii'st  professional  appearance  (for 
the  '  Stoops  to  Conquer'  matiji^e,  in  aid  of  the  Eoyal  General 
Theatrical  Fund,  was  only  a  coup  d'essai  so  far  as  Mrs.  Langtry 
was  concerned),  has  charmed  a  London  andience  by  going 
through  the  military  exercise  on  the  stage.  In  the  year  1750 
the  famous  Amazon  Haimah  Snell,  who  had  served  the  King 
both  by  sea  and  land,  and  had  more  than  once  been  severely 
wounded  in  action,  was  persuaded  to  try  her  fortune  as  a 
public  performer.  She  had  a  handsome  person  and  a  good 
voice,  and  she  obtained  an  engagement  at  the  Royalty  Theatre 
in  Wellclose  Square,  where  she  appeared  in  the  character  of 
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Bill  Bobstay,  a  sailor.  She  also  represented  Fii'elock,  a  soldier ; 
and  in  the  last-named  character  *  went  through  the  manual 
and  platoon  exercise  in  a  most  masterly  and  perfect  manner.' 

But  the  heroic  Hannah  did  not  long  continue  to  cultivate 
the  Thespian  art  In  consideration  of  the  gallantry  wliich  she 
liad  exhibited  at  the  siege  of  rondicherr}%  a  comfortable  pen- 
sion was  settled  on  her  by  the  Government,  and  she  gracefully 
retired  into  private  life.  I  am  sorry  (for  the  sake  of  the 
sesthetic  and  the  romantic)  to  add  tliat  the  English  Joan  of 
Arc  opened  a  public-house  by  the  sign  of  *  The  Female 
Warrior/  at  Wapping,  and  that  she  eventually  married  a 
respectable  carpenter. 


Musical  criticism  is  no  attribute  of  mine ;  still  I  may  be 
permitted  to  liint  that  the  author  of  the  libi*etto  of  Moro,  the 
Painter  of  Ajiitcerp,  the  opera  by  tlie  late  Michael  William 
Balfe,  just  produced  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Carl  I^osa,  has 
done  a  signal  service  to  the  cause  of  biography.  Art  critics 
and  historians  have  for  many  generations  made  desperate 
efforts  to  discover  something  definite  about  the  life  of  Antonio 
Moro,  known  in  this  country  as  Sir  Anthony  More.  He  came 
over  with  Philip  of  Spain,  and  was  knighted  by  Queen  Mary 
Fire-the-Faggot.  Antonio  Moro's  superb  work  is  patent  to  all 
connoisseurs  in  art ;  but  the  man  himself  has  hitherto  been  a 
mystery.  Nearly  all  that  was  known  about  him  was  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  Holland,  and  that  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Jan  van  Schoorel,  and,  like  his  master,  a  citizen  of 
the  world.  He  worked  in  Flanders,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
England,  and  died  at  Antwerp.  One  of  the  encyclopedias 
says  that  he  was  known  as  '  the  Chevalier  de  Moor,'  from  the 
number  of  decorations  conferred  upon  him  by  foreign  sovereigns. 

I  have  only  mentioned  this  most  mysterious  Moro  for  the 
reason  that  his  Imaginary  Biography  presented  in  Balfe's  opera 
gives  me  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  about  the  most 
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graceful,  the  most  melodious,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  most 
tiQgratefnUy  treated  of  modem  English  composers.  As  regards 
fortune,  nearly  all  the  composera  of  merit  during  the  last 
generation  were  the  neediest  of  men.  While  Itossini  and 
Donizetti  were  making  fortunes  in  Italy,  and  Auber,  Adolphe 
Adam,  and  Haldvy  were  gathering  riches  in  France,  Sir  Henry 
Bishop,  Balfe,  Vincent  Wallace,  Crouch,  Edward  Loder,  George 
Linley,  and  many  more  whom  I  could  name,  in  England,  just 
lived  from  hand  to  mouth.  The  author  of  the  delightful 
Mountain  Sijlph  reverted  to  his  normal  calling  aa  a  music- 
master.  The  author  of  the  Village  Coquettes,  and  inventor  of 
A  system  which  has  done  wonders  to  popularize  part-slngiug 
in  England,  found  a  tardy  recognition  of  his  worth  by  being 
appointed,  some  ten  yeai-s  since,  Musical  Inspector  for  the 
United  Kingdom  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
For  the  rest  the  State  did  nothing  whatever— stay,  late  in 
life  Henry  Bishop  waa  knighted ;  an  honour  which  to  one  in 
hia  position  was  in  harmony  with  the  supposititious  case  put 
by  Oliver  Goldsmith  (after  Tom  Brown)  of  presenting  a  pair 
of  ruffles  to  a  person  who  had  no  shirt 

Balfe,  it  is  true,  died  in  dignified  competence ;  but  I  want 
to  know  why  the  bust,  or  at  least  the  medallion  portrait,  of 
the  gifted  Irishman,  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the  cloistfira  of 
Westminster  Abbey  ? '  It  slionld  be  in  the  Abbey  itself ;  bnt, 
as  an  instalment  of  justice,  the  cloisters  might  sen'e.  When 
a  distinguished  architect  dies,  there  ia  rarely  any  demur  to 
the  proposal  not  only  to  give  him  a  monument,  but  to  inter 
his  remains  in  Westminster  Abbey.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as 
a  very  eminent  painter,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  vehemently  denies 
to  architects  the  right  of  sepulture  in  the  National  Walhalla, 
on  the  ground  that  not  once  in  five  hundred  years  does  an 
architect  originate  anything ;  but  continues,  from  century  to 
century,  to  copy  what  his  predecessors  have  done  before  him ; 
still  I  maintain  that  Michael  William  Balfe  was  distinctly  an 
original  and  creative  genius,  and  that  hia  memory  ia  entitled 
to  the  highest  honours  that  could  be  paid  to  it  by  the  State. 

Mem. — One  fine  morning  in  the  summer  of  1866  I  walked, 
'  The  bust  of  the  gifted  iMiinposer  bas  dnce  beeo  placed  iu  the  Abbejr. 
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in  the  rear  of  the  Italian  army,  into  the  city  of  Kovigo,  in  the 
Dorainio  Veneto,  the  Austrian  ganison  having  just  previously 
walked  out  from  the  other  extremity  of  the  town.  The 
citizens  of  enfranchised  Eovigo  fortliwith  went  stark,  staring 
mad  with  joy ;  the  windows  were  inihundicratc ;  ever}'body 
embraced  everybody ;  the  wildest  excesses  in  the  way  of 
lemonade  and  three-furthing  cigars  were  indulged  in  at  the 
eaffis,  and  a  grand  gala  performance  was  hastily  organized  at 
the  opera-house,  which  had  been  closed  for  I  know  not  how 
many  years,  during  the  hateful  domination  of  the  Tedeschi. 

The  performance  itself  was  not  of  a  very  sujwrior  class.  I 
foi^get  the  name  of  the  opera ;  but,  if  I  remember  aright,  the 
Prima  Doima  assoluta  was  at  least  fifty,  and  had  no  voice  to 
speak  of;  the  basso profondo  was  as  hoarse  as  a  raven;  and 
the  tenor  had  a  wooden  leg.  But  the  Opera-IIouse  at  Kovigo 
is  a  very  handsome  theatre ;  and,  illuminated  a  giorno,  and 
crowded  with  people  dressed  in  their  Sunday  best,  it  looked 
splendid.  I  was  in  the  pit;  and  standing  up  as  the  entire 
company  sang  Garibaldi's  Hymn,  I  noticed  that  the  front  of 
the  grand  tier  of  boxes  was  decorated  with  a  series  of  oval 
medallions  bearing  the  names  of  famous  composers.  I  spelt 
them  all  out — Handel,  Mozart,  Gluck,  Kossini,  Bellini,  Verdi, 
Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Auber,  Donizetti,  Meyerbeer,  Cherubini, 
Flotow,  Balfe — ah !  the  poor  man  was  alive  then ;  but  no 
such  honour  had  been  rendered  to  him  in  his  own  country. 


General  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  so  the  papers  say,  has '  put 
his  foot  down '  in  opposition,  for  military  reasons,  to  the 
Channel  Tunnel  scheme;  and  Sir  Garnet's  experience  and 
judgment  being  manifestly  great,  and  his  name  a  tower  of 
strength,  the  disfavour  in  which  he  holds  the  project  for  the 
practical  abolition  of  '  the  silver  streak '  should,  and  indeed 
must,  have  great  weight  when  the  Channel  Tunnel  enterprise 
comes  to  be  seriously  considered  by  the  Government  and  the 
legislators.     But,  remembering  how  furiously  railway*  '^^xfc^ 
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in  the  beginning,  denounced  by  the  Quarlerlr/  Rcvk-m,  and  how 
the  Suez  Canal  scheme  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  very 
journals  which  now  complacently  talk  about  '  our  highway  to 
India,'  I  think  that  about  the  wisest  course  for  the  pbilosophi- 
cally-minded  observer  to  take  ia  to  bear  in  mind  the  Five 
Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates: — (1)  Life  is  short;  (2)  Art  is 
long;  (3)  The  occasion  fleeting;  (4)  Judgment  difficult;  (5) 
Expei'iencc  fallacious.  These  aphorisms  have  iiot  by  any 
means  been  repeated  ad  iiauseam.  Those  on  the  difficulty  of 
judgment  and  the  (often)  fallaciousness  of  experience  might  be 
with  advantage  studied  by  the  Tory  gentleman  who,  in  a 
scarcely  sane  article  entitled  'Judgment,'  in  the  SI.  Ja7nes's 
Gnztlte,  accuses  Mr.  Gladstone  of  being  an  'impostor.' 

The  Channel  Tunnel  may  not  be  made  in  our  time,  nor  in 
our  children's  time ;  but  this  world  has  a  confirmed  habit  of 
refusing  to  stand  still ;  and  the  most  surprising  things  may  be 
done  in  it  before  the  prophecy  of  Kostradamus  be  accom- 
plished, or  before  this  orb  be  split  all  to  pieces  by  the  playful 
tail  of  Mr.  Proctor's  comet.  I  came  last  November  from 
Venice  to  Paris  by  way  of  Turin,  Modane,  the  Mont  Cenis 
Tunnel,  Culoz,  and  Macon ;  and  when  I  reached  home  I  bad 
the  pleasure  of  reading  in  Temple  Bar  a  very  lieautiful  and 
tenderly-written  love-tale,  called  '  A  Story  of  a  Kaitway 
Journey,'  by  Lady  Lindsay  of  Ralcarres.  The  ground  tra- 
versed by  the  lovers  in  tlie  charming  novelette  was  the 
ground  I  had  just  been  over  myself;  and  1  confess  that  my 
dull  and  unimaginative  spirit  bad  not  fiitherto  discovered 
any  element  of  love  in  the  episodes  of  a  railway  journey. 
That  was  left  for  Lady  Lindsay  to  do. 

But,  long  before  her  ladyship  was  born,  I  remember  when 
there  were  no  railways  in  Italy  at  all;  when  there  was  no 
gas  in  liome ;  when  the  Bible  and  Murray's  Handbooks  were 
impartially  confiscated  at  the  Pontifical  Custom-bouse;  and 
when  Italy  lierself  was  contemptuously  styled  by  statesmen 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  the  Holy  Alliance  type  'a 
geographical  expression."  A  tunnel  under  Mont  Cenis !  A 
tunnel  beneath  the  St.  Gothard!     A  railway  across  the   Bren- 

V !     What  visionaries,  what  madmen  would  tlio  men  have 
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been  declared  to  be  who  ventured  to  moot  such  schemes  when 
sages  of  such  vast  judgment  and  experience  as  Nesselrode  and 
Mettemich  were  dominant  in  Europe ! 


Be  '  blood-guiltiness.'  '  J.  E.  IV  writes  to  me  to  say  that 
he  has  copied  from  Eichardson's  Dictionary  the  following 
quotation  from  Edward  Fairfax's  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Book 
xiL: 

'  Oh,  cow&rd  hand,  afTraid  why  shouldst  thou  be<'. 
(ThoD  inatrament  of  death,  shame,  and  despite), 
Why  shouldst  thou  fcare  with  sharp  and  trenchant  knife 
To  cut  the  thread  of  this  Uoodgmltie  life  ?  * 

But  some  liberties,  it  would  appear,  have  been  taken  with 
Fairfax's  text  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  his 
translation  of  Tasao^s  Jerusalem  Delivered;  or,  Godrey  of 
BauiUan;  since,  turning  to  my  own  copy,  the  fourth  edition, 
which  was  not  published  until  1749,  I  find  the  last  line  of 
the  stanza  running  thus  : 

'  To  cut  the  thread  of  this  ignoble  life  ?  * 

Let  U8  compare  this  with  the  original  Italian  of  Torquato 
himself: 

'  Di  questa  vita  rea  troncar  lo  stame  ? ' 

Now  *  vita  rea '  means  a  wicked,  criminal,  and  guilty  life ;  and 
*  rea '  is  much  more  forcibly  translated  by  '  blood-guilty '  than 
by  *  ignoble ; '  while  '  ignoble '  in  Italian  is '  ignobile.'  Lucrezia 
Boigia  (Victor  Hugo's  Lucrezia,  I  mean,  not  the  genuine  one) 
was  a  highly  wicked,  guilty,  and  criminal  person,  but  not  an 
ignoble  one.  In  the  libretto  of  Donizetti's  opera  of  L.  B.  the 
.oortain  descends  to  a  cry  from  the  chorus  of  'Che  rea 
donna ! ' 

Mem. — In  a  Book  of  the  ffoprer,  as  the  boys  who  ran  by 
the  side  of  the  carriage  windows  used  to  bawl,  I  once  saw 
'  Che  rea  donna '  translated  '  what  a  real  woman  ! ' 

Who  tampered  with  the  text  of  'Edward  Fairfax, G^wt', 
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whose  English  version  of  the  Gerusalemme  was  first  published 
in  1600,  and  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth  ?  K  Fairfax,  Gent, 
knew  what  he  was  about  in  stanza  IxxxiiL  of  book  xii. : 

'  But  thither  now  ran  forth  my  gailty  blood.' 

The  tamperer  with  the  text  (at  least,  he  has  so  tampered  with 
it  if  the  quotation  from  Bichardson  be  accurate)  has  excised 
*  blood-guilty.*     Why  has  he  left  '  guilty-blood  '  untouched  ? 

Furthermore,  '  T.  W.  H.'  tells  me  that  he  finds  in  an  old 
Bible  '  imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Barker,  printer  to  the 
King's  most  Excellent  Majestic,  Anno  Dom.  1608'  (three 
years  before  the  publication  of  the  Authorised  Version),  in 
the  51st  Psalm,  verse  14,  *  Deliver  me  from  blood' — 
not  *  blood-guiltiness.*  Finally,  '  E.  I.  B.'  (Hailsham)  kindly 
informs  me  that  he  has  referred  to  a  'Breeches'  Bible  of 
1606,  and  that  the  Genevan  text  of  Ps.  IL  14  also  runs, 
'  Deliver  me  from  blood.'  But  what  does  the  Wyclifie,  and 
what  does  the  Coverdale  version  say  ? 


'  C.  E.  D.'  wishes  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
'  parcel-blind.'  It  means  partly  or  partially  blind.  Some  time 
ago,  he  (or  she  ?)  ventured  to  declare,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  that  there  was  such  an  expression  as  *  parcel- 
blind  ; '  whereupon  he  (or  she  ?)  was  much  laughed  at,  and 
was  told  that  *  there  was  no  >such  expression,  as  it  could  mean 
nothing.*  Unfortunately  I  cannot  find  any  dictionary  autho- 
rity for  '  parcel-blind.*  Worcester's  Webster  gives  '  parcel  * 
(in  the  sense  of  partly  or  partially)  in  combination  with  an 
unseemly  and  all  but  obsolete  word  used  by  Shakespeare,  and 
does  not  give '  parcel-gilt,'  a  thoroughly  legitimate  and  decorous 
word,  also  used  by  Shakespeare  (2  Henry  the  Fourth,  ii.  1), 
in  frequent  modem  use,  and  which  most  people  know  to 
mean  a  goblet  or  other  piece  of  silver  plate  partially  gilt — 
usually  on  the  inside.  I  have  met  with  the  expression 
*  parcel-blind '  somewhere  in  the  course  of  reading — of  that 
fact  I  am  certain — but  where,  I  cannot  now  remember. 
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With  reference  to  the  beautiful  oi)era  The.  Mountain  Sylph^ 
which  I  incidentally  mentioned  on  p.  44,  I  am  courteously 
informed  that  witliin  recent  yejirs  th«i  j^ifted  composer  of  the 
work  in  question,  Mr.  Jolin  Harnett,  has  wholly  re-scorcd  this 
most  melodious  of  operas,  supplying  it  with  all  the  moro 
modern  resources  of  orchestration  ;  and  that,  in  addition,  ho 
has  in  his  desk  a  finished  but  as  yet  unproduccd  opera  called 
'  Kathleen,'  written  in  his  i)rime,  and  as  vividly  Irish  in  its 
musical  chfiracter  as  The  Movntnin  Sylph  is  Scottish.  More 
than  forty  years  must  have  passed  since,  with  enchanted 
ears,  I  listened  to  FarcvcJl  to  the  Mountain  and  This  Magic- 
wove  Scarf,  Virvx  grognarih  of  the  Old  Guard,  would  you 
not  like  to  hear  John  Harnett's  Mountain  Sylph  again  ?  The 
gootl  old  Engli.sh  master  is  eighty  years  of  age. 

Mem, — The  lihrctti  of  two  of  the  most  melodious  of  modem 
English  operas  were  derived  from  the  plots  of  foreign  ballets. 
I  say  foreign,  because  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  La 
Sylphide,  from  which  the  '  book '  of  The  Mountain  Sylph  was 
obviously  drawn,  was  by  a  Parisian  or  a  A'iennese  author. 
Possibly  the  esteemed  Mr.  Charles  Ilervey,  author  of  Thr. 
Theatres  of  Paris,  may  be  able  to  set  me  right  in  this  respect. 
But  the  libretto  of  Edward  Loders  Night  Dancers  was 
borrowed  from  Theophile  Gautier's  ballet  of  Giselle;  ou  les 
Wilis. 


I  •'>''. , 


On  Monday  evening  last  the  thought  entered  the  cracked  head 
of  a  demented  journeyman  painter  to  clamber  over  the  spiked 
railings  sunx)unding  the  ugly  and  dilapidated  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Queen  Anne,  opposite  the  west  front  of  St.  PauVs 
Cathedral,  and  with  a  hatchet  and  hammer  violently  to  assault 
the  marble  countenance  of  the  excellent  sovereign  who  would 
not  make  Swift  a  bishop,  flattening  the  royal  nose  to  a  level 
with  the  cheeks,  slicing  large  flakes  of  stone  off  the  royal 
occiput,  and  actually  lopping  off  one  of  the  royal  ears.  The 
joor  crazy  man — for  it  turned  out  that  he  had  alve^i^  Xsfe^w 
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in  confinement  as  a  lunatic — was  captured,  taken  before  the 
sitting  alderman,  and  sent  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  good  may  come  out  of  the 
evil  perpetrated  by  the  frantic  iconoclast  of  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard. Bird's  sculptured  group  representing  Queen  Anne 
looking  down  on  four  figures  at  the  respective  corners  of  the 
pedestal,  and  supposed  to  symbolize  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  has  long  been  an  eyesore  to  Wren's  majestic  basilica, 
and  an  architectural  scandal  to  the  entire  metropolis.  It  is, 
besides,  in  a  shameful  and  hopeless  state  of  dilapidation.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  this  '  sooty  and  dingy '  group  will  soon 
be  pulled  down  by  the  authorities. 

Bird  was  in  great  vogue  in  his  day  (1667-1731).  He 
worked  quickly,  boldly,  and  cheaply,  and  was  in  much  request 
for  public  works.  According  to  Horace  Walpole,  the  per- 
formance which  first  brought  Bird  into  notice  was  his  monu- 
ment at  Westminster  to  Dr.  Busby,  the  terrible  pedagogue 
(you  remember  that  he  whipped  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's 
grandfather)  who  would  not  take  off  his  hat  when  Charles  ii. 
visited  Westminster  School,  lest,  in  the  event  of  his  having 
uncovered,  the  Westminster  boys  should  be  induced  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  greater  man  in  England  than  Dr.  Busby. 
The  means  by  which  Bird  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  Busby's 
facial  appearance  were  decidedly  odd.  The  'Plagosus  Orbilius ' 
of  Westminster  School  '  had  never  permitted  his  picture  to  be 
drawn.  The  moment  he  was  dead  his  friends  had  a  cast  in 
plaster  taken  from  his  face,  and  thence  a  drawing  in  crayons, 
from  which  White  engraved  his  print,  and  Bird  carved  his 
image.'     A  somewhat  circumlocutory  process. 

Mem, — The  biography  of  Bird  is  a  very  obscure  one. 
Beyond  Walpole's  sneering  notice  in  the  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
I  can  find  out  scarcely  anything  respecting  the  rough-handed 
sculptor  who,  in  addition  to  his  Busby  and  his  Queen  Anne, 
was  permitted  to  disfigure  the  pediment  of  the  metropolitan 
basilica  with  a  crowd  of  figures  purporting  to  represent  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul  I  tried  to  unearth  something  about 
Biixl  in  that  almost  inexhaustible  mine  of  bios^raphical  and 
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anecdotical  wealth,  tlie  Didwnnniir  Uniirrsr/ :  pur  unr  Sori//,^ 
de  Savans  Fran^aU  ct  Etrangcrs  (Paris,  1810).  No  Fmucis 
Bird,  sculptor,  was  there;  only  a  Dr.  "William  Lircl,  Chapel- 
master  to  Edward  vi.,  ami  afterwai-ds  Oi-ganist  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  *  A  most  prolitic  musical  composer,'  the  Dutionnaiir 
Universel  says.  Does  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  ken  au^lit 
about  him  ? 

I  do  not,  however,  rej^ret  haviny  s[)eiit  a  few  hours  in 
Biitl-hunting ;  fi>r  I  accidentally  came  across  two  anecdotes 
concerning  John  Churchill,  the  fiist  Duke  of  ilarlborough, 
hitherto  unknown  to  me.  To  others  thev  mav  be  familiar; 
yet  to  many,  perhaps,  they  will  be  new.  After  the  conclusion 
of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  a  ErL-uch  JIai'shal  was  complimenting 
Marlborough  on  his  victories  in  Flanders.  'Deiir  sir,'  replidl 
the  modest  hero,  '  you  know  what  success  in  a  campaiirn 
means.  I  miule  a  hundred  blunders;  hut  i/ou  made  a  hvnJrof 
and  one!  The  other  anecdote  bears  on  the  well-known  par- 
simony of  the  victor  of  IMenheim.  A  Iwiggar  at  Tunbrid;;c 
Wells  asks  alms  from  the  Earl  of  Peterbor<uigh,  addn»,ssing 
him  as  *  My  Lord  Duke.'  I-.ord  Peterborougli  Uings  the 
mendicant  a  guinea,  saying,  *  Hark  ye,  fellow  !  now  you  may 
be  sure  that  1  am  not  mv  T-ord  Duke  of  Marlborougli/ 


I  DINED,  on  the  iirst  of  February,  deliberately  and  with 
malice  aforethought,  with  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Livery- 
men of  the  "Worshipful  Company  of  Merchant  Taylors  at  their 
noble  old  hall  in  Threadneedle  Street.  I  went  thither  with 
a  special  eye  towards  the  recommentlations  of  the  National 
Thrift  Society,  as  formulated  by  Dr.  l>enjamin  Kichaixlson,  to 
the  efiect  that  we  are  bound  to  eat  and  drink  '  thriftily,'  by 
partaking  only  of  the  simplest  diet,  by  not  partaking  of  any 
rich  sauces  or  made  dishes,  and  by  wholly  abstaining  from 
any  fermented  beverages.  I  was  hungry,  and  own  to  having 
consumed  a  plateful  of  turtle,  a  slice  of  roast  mutton,  and  four 
Brussels  sprouts.     Likewise  1  ventured  uy^oiv  ov\^  '^•ass^  q!1  ^\>j 
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champagne  and  half  a  bottle  of  Apollinaris.  This  to  some 
may  seem  comparatively  moderate ;  bnt,  according  to  Dr. 
Eichardson*s  showing,  I  must  have  sinned  grievously  against 
*  thriftiness/  first  by  eating  that  plateful  of  turtle,  and  next 
by  drinking  the  glass  of  dry  champagne.  And  surely  plain 
pump  water  would  have  been  '  thriftier  *  than  the  Apollinaris. 

It  would  be  unpardonably  rude  to  print  the  bill  of  fare 
of  a  private  dinner  to  which  you  have  been  bidden ;  but  I 
think  that  I  may  venture  (for  a  special  purpose)  to  recast  the 
sumptuous  menu  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  banquet.  Here 
it  is: — 

Iraporters  of  Turtle  from  Ascension  and  elsewhere, 

Dealers  in  Lemons,  Manufacturers  of  Cayenne  Pepper, 

Manufacturers  of  Milk  Punch, 

Fishmongers,  Fishermen,  Fish  Sauce  Makers,  Shipbuilders,  Fishing-Net 

Makers,  Sellers  of  Cucumbers,  Potato  Salesmen, 

Mushroom  Dealers,  Poulterers,  Diggers  of  Truffles,  Buttermen, 

Greengrocers,  Butchers, 

Cooks,  Under-Cooka,  Vegetable  Maids,  Confectioners,  Foolish  Fat 

Scullions,  Game  Dealers, 

Bakers,  Cheesemongers,  Fruiterers,  Wine  Merchants,  Distillers, 

Brewers,  . 

^lanufacturers  of  Aerated  Waters,  Florists,  Purveyors  of  Plate 

and  China, 

Tea  and  Coffee  Dealers,  Gasworks,  Waiters,  A  Toastmaster, 

THE  POOR. 

That  which  I  have  arranged  in  bill-of-fare  fashion  above 
refers  simply  to  the  interests  of  the  various  trades  and  callings 
(I  could  have  enumerated  a  hundred  others  had  I  the  space) 
which  are  directly  served,  fostered,  and  benefited  by  what  the 
ascetic  philosopher  is  fond  of  calling  'civic  gormandizing.' 
Probably  three-fourths  of  every  grand  banquet  consists  of 
supei-fluities  and  luxuries  with  which  we  could  very  well 
dispense.  My  dear  Doctor,  Shakespeare,  who,  in  his  way,  was 
a  very  wise  physician  indeed,  has  summed  up  the  whole 
rationale  of  the  '  Thrifty  living '  question  in  less  than  two 
lines.     Says  the  despairing  Lear : 

*■  Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs. 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beast's.  * 

But  civilised  man   does  not  wish  to  live  as  the  beasts  live. 
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'live  like  me/  said  stingy  Sir  John  Cutler  to  the  spend- 
thrift. '  If  I  lived  like  you/  retorted  the  person  admonished, 
'I  should  not  care  to  live  at  all/  Of  course,  it  is  both 
foolish  and  wicked  to  be  wasteful,  or,  as  the  saying  goes, 
'  to  burn  the  candle  at  both  ends ; '  but  it  is  precisely  by  the 
production,  fabrication,  and  dealing  in  luxuries  and  super- 
fluities that  nations  grow  immensely  rich ;  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  City  of  London  is  derived  from 
her  trade  in  articles  which  '  thrifty '  men  should  not  want, 
and  which,  if  they  practise  what  they  preach,  they  should 
never  consume. 


Nothing  discouraged  by  the  fog,  a  splendid  audience  assem- 
bled on  Saturday  night  last  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  to 
witness  the  revival,  under  the  sole  lessecship  and  management 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne,  of  the  always  delightful  and,  it  may 
be  added,  always  fresh  and  juvenile  School  for  Sixtndul.  Why 
does  this  delightful  comedy  never  pall  upon  us,  even  if  we 
witness  its  performance  by  a  troop  of  strolling  players  in  a 
bam,  or  by  a  troop  of  amateur.s  in  the  concert-room  of  a 
remote  watering-place  ?  Why  do  its  characters  never  seem 
old-fashioned  nor  its  dialogue  antiquated;  although  fashionable 
footmen  no  longer  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  endeavour  to  raise  small 
sums  '  by  way  of  annuity/  and  no  purport  nor  significance 
attaches  to  the  mention  of  the  Irish  Tontine  ?  I  fancy  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  School  for  Scandal  has  retained  its 
popularity  is  that  the  world  is,  on  the  one  hand,  as  much 
addicted  as  ever  it  was  to  hatred,  envy,  malice,  and  all  un- 
charitableness — ^that  is  to  say,  to  talking  scandal — while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  admires,  or  professes  to  admire,  as  fervidly 
as  of  yore,  the  qualities  of  integrity,  generosity,  and  benevo- 
lenca  We  like  to  think  that  we  have  a  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  a 
Sir  Oliver  Surface,  and  a  Maria  among  our  friends,  and  a 
faithful  Rowley  among  our  dependants ;  while  we  are  very 
certain  that  we  know  I^dy  Sneerwell  perfectly ;  that  we  are 
members  of  the  same  club  with  Sir  Itenjamin  B3LQ,VL\i\\.^\  ^\A 
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that  we  are  bidJuti  to  eliiie  with  Mrs.  Candour  tlie  day  after 
to-morrow.  I  never  met  a  Tony  Lumpkin  in  real  lil'e ;  but 
I  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  at  least  lialf-a-dozen 
types  of  Joseph  Siiiface. 

The  ScJioul  fur  Scarulal  is  a  liiindred  and  five  years  old, 
and  Richard  Brinaley  Sheridan  was  oidy  six-aud-twenty  years 
old  when  he  wrote  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  best 
comedies  of  Congreve  were  written  before  he  was  five-and- 
twenty,  and  that  Mr,  Dinn  Boucicaiilt  was  a  mere  lad  when  he 
astonished  the  town  with  London  Assurance.  The  ongiual 
plot  of  the  ScJtool  for  •imndai  differed  widely  from  that  of 
the  existing  play.  The  first  sketch  for  the  comedy  was  called 
The  S/andc'-ers,  and  the  scene  was  laid  in  the  Pump  Room  at 
Bath.  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle  were  subsequent  introduc- 
tions. Spatter,  and  not  Snake,  was  the  crawling  wretch  who 
got  calumnious  paragraphs  inserted  in  the  newspapera  at  the 
instance  of  Lady  Sneerwell.  Crabtree  was  '  Sir  Christopher 
Crab.'  Maria's  lover  was  first  ciJled  Cleriniont,  and  then 
Florivall ;  and  of  this  scenario  of  the  Second  Act,  discovered 
among  Sheridan's  Mss.,  the  modern  reader  may  make  as 
much,  or  as  little,  as  he  can. 

'  All,  Lady  Sneerwell  and  Mrs.  C — ,  3rd  T^ady  S.  and 
.  .  .  Em  and  Mrs.  C.  listening,  4th  L  S.  and  Flor,  Shows 
hini  into  the  room — bids  him  return  the  other  way — L.  S.  and 
Emma :  Emma  and  Florival — fits — maid — Emma  fainting  and 
sobbing : — "  Death  '  don't  expose  me  " — enter  maid — will  call 
out — all  come  on  with  cards  and  smelling-bottles.' 

What  has  become  of  the  maid,  the  fits,  the  cards  and  the 
smelling-bottles  ?  '  All  gonned  afay  mid  de  larger  beir — afay 
in  die  Ewighnt^  as  Ilans  Breitmann  sings.  The  Lady  Teazle 
of  the  Second  Sketch  is  a  detestable  coquette,  and  two  of 
her  taunts  to  her  husband  are  positively  revolting  in  their 
cynicism.  '  Then  you  wish  me  dead,'  says  Sir  Peter,  '  You 
know  I  do  not,'  is  the  heartless  reply ;  '  for  you  have  made 
no  settlement  on  me.'  '  I  am  but  middle-aged,'  pleads  poor  Sir 
Peter.  '  There's  the  misfortune,'  answers  Lady  T. ;  '  put  your- 
self on,  or  back,  twenty  years,  and,  either  way,  I  should  like 
you  the  better,'  I  fancy,  moreover,  tliat  the  original  '  Old 
Teazle,'  into  whom  the  eccentric  but  chivalrous  Sir  Peter 
ultimalttiy  developed,  was  not  what  is  commonly  (and  often 
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unjustly)  deemed  a  <,'ontleman.  From  liis  name,  lie  was 
possibly  meant  to  be  a  cloth  manufacturer.  Lady  Teazle, 
too,  was  improved  from  what  Thomas  Moor  has  called  '  an 
ill-bred  young  shrew,  Avliose  readiness  to  do  wrong  leaves  the 
mind  in  little  uncertainty  as  to  her  fate,*  into  a  lively  and 
innocent  though  imprudent  country  girl,  transplanted  into 
the  midst  of  all  that  can  bewiUler  an<l  endanger  her,  but 
with  still  enough  of  the  purity  of  rural  life  about  her  heart 
to  keep  the  blight  of  the  world  from  settling  on  it  per- 
manently. 

Unfortunately,  Miss  Ada  Cavendish  reminded  the  observer 
on  SatuKlay,  in  lier  clever  rendering  of  the  character  originally 
sustained  in  1777  by  Mrs.  Abington,  more  of  'the  ill-bred 
young  shrew*  than  of  'the  lively  and  innocent,  although 
imprudent,  country  girl.*  Miss  Ada  Cavendish  was,  in  the 
earlier  scenes  of  the  play,  altogether  too  noisy  and  physically 
demonstrative  in  lier  '  skittishness.*  I  will  not  charge  her 
with  lack  of  refinement,  because  it  may  be  that  the  lady's 
conception  of  the  character  of  Lady  Teazle  was  that  of  a 
lioyden ;  and  a  capital  hoyden  she  certainly  was.  The  age 
was  one  when  hoydens  flourished  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Miss 
Cavendish  had  been  reading  in  good  Dr.  Doddridge's  Mcmoin^ 
that  remarkable  description  of  a  game  of  romps,  in  which  a 
tablecloth  was  spread  on  the  stairs  on  which  sat  the  ladies ; 
the  gentlemen  beneath  tugged  at  the  ends  of  the  tablecloth, 
and  then  they  all  tumbled  over  one  another  '  till  the  gun- 
powder ran  out  of  the  heels  of  their  boots.*  And  was  not  the 
exemplary  Mrs.  Inchbald  given  in  her  youth  to  knocking 
runaway  knocks  in  Covent  Garden  ?  In  the  almost  tragic 
scene  following  her  discovery  behind  the  screen,  Miss  Ada 
Cavendish  was  entirely  herself — quiet,  dignified,  pathetic, 
and  forcible.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Garrick,  writing  to 
Sheridan  four  days  after  the  production  of  the  play,  makes  the 
objection  that  the  characters  on  the  stage,  at  the  falling  of  the 
screen,  stand  too  long  before  they  speak.  This  is  rather  the 
objection  of  a  stage  manager,  anxious  for  the  '  business  *  to 
run  trippingly,  than  of  an  ordinary  spectator.  The  audience 
enjoy  the  temporary  paralysis — the  '  dumfoundedness  *  of  all 
the  characters  on  the  stage.  The  spectators  are  absorbed  in 
wonder  and  perplexity  as  to  what  is  to  come  next,  a.w<iW« 
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this  extraordinary  imbroi^lia  can  possibly  be  cleared  up ;  anil 
astonished  expectation  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  pleasure. 
The  ordeal  of  standing  mute  and  motionless  so  long  is  a  very 
trying  one  for  Miss  Ada  Caveudisli :  but  she  got  through  it 
victoriously. 

The  Sir  Peter  Teazle  of  Air.  William  Farren  is  too  well 
known  and  too  thoroughly  appreciated  to  need  renewed 
comment,  which  could  be  only  a  re-echo  of  bygone  and  well- 
deserved  plaudits.  This  exceUeut  comedian  was  at  his  very 
best  on  Saturday ;  as  was  also  Jlr.  Thomas  Thorne  in  tlie 
subsidiary  hut  by  no  means  unimportant  part  of  Crabtree. 
It  can  surely  be  no  news  to  Mr.  Henry  Neville  to  be  told 
that  liis  Charles  Surface  is  in  its  gallantry  and  vivacity  a 
superb  performance.  Mr.  Frank  Archer  as  .Toseph  Surface 
was  rather  hard,  Snrely 'Master  Bilfil,'  in  Tom  Joiie^,iTom 
which  prose  epic  Slieridau  borrowed  the  clmracters  of  the  two 
brothers,  was  an  oilier  and  younger-looking  hypocrite  than  the 
sententious  personage  represented  by  Mr.  Archer.  He  looked 
60  intensely  respectable,  that  both  he  and  the  audience  must 
have  bad  great  difficulty  in  persuading  themselves  at  last  that 
Joseph  Surface  was  a  scoundi-el,  A  stage  hypocrite  should  at 
least  be  allowed  to  betray  himself  in  an  occasional '  aside,'  be 
it  only  a  gesture  or  a  look ;  but  Mr.  Archer  never  let  the 
ethical  cat  out  of  the  bag.  Mr.  John  Maclean's  Sir  Oliver 
Surface  was  all  tliat  it  should  have  been ;  and  Mr.  Edwaid 
Kigbton  made  Moses  a  really  funny  little  Jew,  and  not  a 
gross  and  offensive  caricature.  Mr.  Lin  Rayue  had  uphill 
work  with  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  for  the  reason  that  the 
'  macaroni '  in  question  is  really  an  extinct  type  of  character ; 
but  Mr.  Lin  Piayne  threw  intelligence  and  appreciativeness 
into  the  part,  and  was  highly  amusing.  Mrs.  Arthur  Stirling 
was  an  excellent  Mrs.  Candour,  while  Miss  Alma  Mutxay  waa 
a  graceful  but  slightly  too  melancholy  Maria,  and  Mrs.  G. 
Canninge  a  stately  but  somewhat  affected  Lady  Sneerwell. 
The  dresses  were  rich  and  tasteful,  and  were  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  Alfred  Thomson,  and  the  scenery  was  extremely 
elaborate,  although  too  much  encumbered  by  upholstery.  One 
sees  a  great  deal  too  mucli  of  the  upholsterer  and  too  little 
of  the  scene-painter  on  the  modern  stage.  I  hope  that  the 
revival  uf  the  School /or  Scaiidal  at  the  A'audevitle  will  have 
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a  long  and  triumphantly  prosperous  run.     Mr.  Thomas  Thome 
has  certainly  done  liis  best  to  deserve  succes^s. 


-^Sj,'  ■ 


My  elderly  and  esteemed  contempoi-ary  the  SiUarday 
Jieview,  in  a  curious  article  called  '  King  Charles's  Head/ 
which  is  mainly  devoted  to  abuse  of  the  gentlemen  who  write 
leading  articles  in  the  daily  news])ai)ers,  makes  the  following 
puzzling  statement : — 

'  Some  yean  ago,  when  Ariiiinius  still  lived  to  reprove  and  correct  us,  a  widel j 
circulated  journal  missed  few  olitinces,  and  createil  many,  of  naming  a  typical 
being  named  Mary  Jane.  In  season  and  out  of  season  these  syllables  rose  to  the 
lips  of  Ijio  Adolescens.* 

As  it  was  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  who,  in  some  amusingly 
hypercritical  essays,  dubbed  the  leader-writers  in  the  journal 
in  question  ' Young  Lions*  (in  the  Cornhill,!  tliink:  I  was 
abroad  at  the  time,  and  did  not  read  the  essays,  of  which  I 
heard),  I  presume  that  he  is  the  reproving  nnd  correcting 
critic  'lugged'  in  as  '  Arminius.*  I  call  Mr.  Arnold's  descrip- 
tion of  the  'Young  Lions'  amusing,  for  the  reason  that  when 
he  wrote  the  papers  in  question  the  leader-writers  were 
middle-aged,  as  they  are  now  elderly  lions.  And  they  are 
still  writing  leading  articles  in  the  same  journal. 

I  happen  to  ])o  very  well  acquainted  with  two  of  '  Arminius' ' 
lions.  Between  them  they  have  written  some  ten  thousand 
leaders  in  the  paper  sneered  at  in  tlie  ^iatunlay  lierieiv.  I 
have  a  tolerably  retentive  memory ;  I  have  read  this  particu- 
lar organ  of  public  opinion  constantly  and  carefully  during 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century;  but  I  cannot  recollect  the 
name  of  any  such  '  typical  being '  as  '  Mary  Jane  *  as  rising  to 
the  lips  of  Leo  Adolescens  '  in  season  and  out  of  season.' 
Mr.  Thackeray,  indeed,  had  two  mythical  girl  children  of  the 
lower  middle  class  called  Maria  (not  Mary)  Jane  and  Sarah 
Ann,  on  whose  humours  he  was  very  fond  of  dwelling ;  and 
John  Leech,  in  his  caricatures  in  Punch,  was  equally  fond  of 
ringing  the   changes    upon  Anna-Mariar  and   MaUldM-«^^^\ft. 
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My  impression  is  that  the  writer  in  the  Saturday  is  a  very 
young  man,  who  has  been  J  laid  on '  by  my  venerable  contem- 
porary to  give  its  columns  a  fillip  of  '  spiciness ; '  and  that 
when  he  wrote  the  article  entitled  *  King  Charles's  Head '  he 
did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 


*  Ignotus  '  gives  me  (through  the  medium  of  a  Remington 
Type- Writer)  a  version  of  the  anecdote  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  Lord  Peterborough,  somewhat  dififerent  from  the 
one   on   which  I  lately  lighted   in  the  French  Dictionnaire 

Uiiiversel : — 

*  Lord  Peterborough,  leaviDg  the  House  of  Lords  in  his  coach  at  a  time  when 
Marlborough  was  very  unpopular  (N,B, — This  must  have  been  shortly  after  the 
end  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession),  was  stopped  by  the  mob,  who  mistook 
his  cairiage  for  that  of  Marlborough.  " My  friends,'*  said  Peterborough,  **  I  can 
give  you  two  conclusive  proofs  that  I  am  not  his  Grace  of  Marlborough  ;  in  the 
first  place,  I  have  but  five  guineas  in  my  pocket ;  in  the  second  place,  they 
are  quite  at  your  service,"  at  the  same  time  throwing  the  money  among  thera.* 


Some  '  fruit '  is  obtained  from  the  little  word  combats  in  the 

*  Echoes '  of  the  IllvMrated  London  News  ;  and  *  fruit '  should 
be,  according  to  Bacon,  the  main  object  of  all  inquiry. 
'  J.  K.  W.  H.'  sends  a  very  curious  communication  touching 
'  parcel-blindness '  and  '  parcel-blind.*     He  suggests  that  both 

*  C.  E.  D.'  and  the  present  writer  may  be^mistaken  in  thinking 
that '  parcel-blindness '  is  an  accepted  expression,  and  that  the 
legitimate  locution  is  '  pearl-blindness.*  '  A  very  slight  error 
in  a  note-book  memorandum  may,*  adds  '  J.  R  W.  H.,'  '  have 
caused  the  mistake.*  In  support  of  this  inference  I  am 
referred  to  Todd*s  Johnson,  1818,  heading '  PearL'  '  Cataracts 
pearl  coloured  .  .  .  are  esteemed  proper  to  endure  the 
needle ; '  and  again,  '  pearl,'  '  a  white  speck  or  film  growing 
on  the  eye.' 
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The  suggestion  is,  no  doubt,  a  highly  ingenious  one ;  still 
the  'very  slight  error' — if  error  it  be — must  have  first  crept 
into  a  '  note-book  memorandum  *  some  hundreds  of  years  a«;o. 
■  A.  A.'  tells  me  that  the  expression,  in  the  sense  of  being 
half  or  partially  blind,  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  plays  of 
Beaximont  and  Fletcher.  Massinger,  again,  in  The  City 
Madam,  Act  ii.  So.  2,  has  '  He's  parcel-physician,  and  as  such 
prescribes,  etc.  .  .  .  parcel-poet,  and  sings  encomiums  to  my 
virtues  sweetly.*  A  correspondent  at  Leicester  informs  me 
that  I^auraont  and  Fletcher  have  *  parcel-guilty,*  and  l>en 
Jonson  '  parcel-drunk ;  *  and,  finally,  twenty-two  correspon- 
dents quote  Sir  Walter  Scott :  '  The  old  dame  was  parcel- 
blind  and  more  than  parcel-deaf.'  Where  be  your  pearls 
now,  quotha  ?  Yet  has  the  '  pearl '  suggestion  a  strange 
semblance  of  being  tenable. 


Hebe  is  a  pretty  tiny  kickshaw  of  bibliography  bearing  on 
the  ballet  of  La  Sylphide,  and  obligingly  contributed  by 
'  S.  T.,'  Leeds.  It  is  stated  in  Heath's  Beauties  of  tJcc  Opera 
and  Ballet  (London:  Bogue,  about  1847)  that  Charles  Xodier, 
the  celebrated  French  tale-writer,  learned  the  legend  of  The 
Mountain  Sylph  while  making  a  tour  through  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  embodied  it  in  a  story  called  Trilhy.  The 
Scottish  Trilby  is  said  to  be  the  Genius  of  Home — the  deity 
of  the  domestic  heai-th.  Is  this  so,  '  Scots  wha  hae  ? '  How- 
ever, from  Charles  Xodier's  Trilby  the  famous  French  tenor, 
Nourrit,  composed  the  ballet  of  La  Sylphide. 

Meni. — The  mention  of  Nourrit  by  my  Ixjeds  correspondent 
sent  me  at  once  to  Mr.  Charles  Hervey's  TJieatres  of  Paris 
(London:  Mitchell,  1846).  Mr.  Hervey  takes  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  historically  ugly  dancer  Petipa  (who  from  his 
exceptional  grace  and  agility  was  always  selected  to  be  the 
partner  of  the  beauteous  Giulia  Grisi)  made  his  dibui  as 
Donald  in  La  Sylphide,  in  June  1839  ;  but  nothing  is  said 
concerning  Nourrit's  collaboration   in   that  charming  baUat, 
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Poor  Nourrit ! — '  the  Talma  of  the  Opera/  as  he  was  called. 
During  the  Eevolution  of  July  the  people  carried  him  in 
triumph  on  their  shoulders ;  and  he  had  to  sing  the  Marseil- 
laise all  the  way  from  the  Boulevard  corner  of  the  Eue 
Lepeletier  to  the  Chlteau  d*Eu.  Adolphe  Nourrit,  it  is  said, 
was  the  only  singer  who  ever  did  the  primo  tendre  part  in 
Robert  le  Diahle  justice.  In  the  end  he  went  as  mad  as,  in 
after  times,  the  sweet  tenor  Giuglini  did,  and  killed  himself 
by  throwing  himself  from  a  window  at  Naples. 

Mem. — I  learn  from  Mr.  Hervey's  book  that  forty  years 
ago  very  vigorous  precautions  against  fire  were  adopted  at  the 
Paris  Grand  Opera.  '  A  municipal  guard  remained  after  the 
performance  to  keep  watch  over  the  whole  interior  of  the 
building  ;  and  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  the  firemen  passed 
enormous  sponges  filled  with  water  over  the  scenery  which 
had  been  used  that  evening ;  and  also  that  the  iron  curtain 
was  duly  placed  in  front  of  the  stage,  so  that,  in  case  of  fire 
breaking  out  behind  the  scenes,  the  flames  might  be  prevented 
from  spreading  over  the  house.'  We  have  heard  a  good  deal, 
within  these  latter  days,  of  iron  curtains  in  theatres.  The 
rigorous  precautions  in  use  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  the  Rue 
Lepeletier  were  powerless  to  prevent  that  edifice  from 
being  very  completely  burnt  on  the  night  of  October  28, 
1873. 


The  officers  of  that  distinguished  branch  of  Her  Majesty's 
land  service,  the  cavalry,  are  complaining  of  what  they  think 
to  be  a  grievance.  I  find  in  the  Standard  a  letter  from 
'  Chasseur,'  in  which  the  writer  states  that  an  order  has  been 
received  by  colonels  commanding  cavalry  regiments  '  that  no 
horse  is  to  be  passed  as  a  charger  whose  tail  has  been  docked.' 
*  Now/  continues  '  Chasseur,'  '  every  one  who  knows  anything 
about  a  horse  knows  that  in  many  horses  the  root  of  the  tail 
grows  so  low  down  that  it  amounts  to  a  deformity ;  and  they 
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must  be  docked ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  in  error  in  saying 
that  one-half  of  the  horses  in  England  ai*e  docked/  That 
may  be — and  more's  the  pity ;  yet  the  weightiest  *  horsey  * 
authorities  seem  to  be  dead  against  docking.  Read  the  late 
Edward  Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management  (London :  W. 
H.  Allen,  1873),  p.  423:— 

*  The  tail  in  the  qiuu1nii)cil  principally  directs  the  course.  Hence  we  pen'eivfl 
the  folly  of  those  people  who,  to  gratify  a  whim,  excise  or  mutilate  the 
integrity  of  so  important  a  {uirt ;  thus  sairrificiiii;  i>ositive  surety  to  a  falKe 
notion  of  improved  appearance.  Happily,  however,  the  barbarous  cu.stom  which 
once  prevailed  is  now  generally  discarded  ;  although  docking  is.  even  at  the 
present  moment,  occasionally  practised,  under  a  notion  of  improving  deficient 
c^oarters A  short  tail  is  rarely  compatible  with  j:)erfect  safety.* 

Carefully  looking  through  the  plates  in  the  sumptuous 
folio  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Xew  Method  of  Horsemanship 
(Antwerp,  1657),  I  cannot  find  a  single  steed  that  has  his 
tail  docked;  although  in  the  engravings  representing  th<i 
exercises  of  the  riding-school  many  of  the  horses  have  their 
tails  clubbed,  and  tied  up  with  ribbons.  Nor  in  the  vignettis 
of  modem  cavalry  drill  appended  to  the  English  edition  of 
the  Duke's  great  work,  published  by  Rrindley,  in  Pall  Mall, 
in  1793,  are  there  any  chargers  with  docked  tails.  From 
this  I  pass  to  a  very  curious  book,  being  a  translation,  by  an 
anonymous  hand,  of  the  l^russian  General  Warnery's  well- 
known  work  on  Cavalry.  The  plates — very  spirited  etchings 
— represent  cavalry  of  all  nations — Uhlans,  Hussai-s,  Cossacks, 
Mamelukes,  Janizaries,  Moors  of  Barbary,  and  so  forth.  All 
the  horses  have  streaming  tails.  Turning  to  the  English 
section,  I  find  long  tails  worn  by  the  chargers  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards  and  all  heavy  dragoon  regiments.  The  light 
dragoon  regiments  and  the  yeomanry  corps  alone  show  horses 
with  docked  tails.  The  translation  from  Warnerv  was 
published  in  1798. 

Mem. — The  tails  of  the  cart  and  saddle  horses  in  that  gi'eat 
treasury  of  late  eighteenth-century  costume,  Pyne's  Rustic 
Figures,  seem  to  be  rather  thinned  and  pruned  than  arbitrarily 
docked.  The  fact,  nevertheless,  is,  that  long  before  the  end 
of  the  century  we  had  gotten  a  bad  name  among  Continental 
nations  for  our  addictedness  to  mutilating  horses'  tails.  The 
French    satirist,    obviously    writing    before    th^   Ix^n^VxnNKwv^ 
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accused  us  of  being  a  bizarre  and  capricious  people,  who  ctit 
off  the  heads  of  kings  and  the  tails  of  horses.^ 

Mr.  Samuel  Sidney,  in  his  admirable  Booh  of  the  Horse 
(London :  Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin),  makes  very  short  work  of 
the  docking  system.     Hear  S.  S. : — 

*  Formerly  horses  were  universally  docked,  sometimes  very  short,  under  the 
idea  that  it  improved  the  appearance  of  their  quarters.  Of  late  (1878)  the 
practice  of  docking  the  tails  and  hogging  the  manes  has  been  revived  by  polo- 
jduyers.  Even  hunters  have  thus  been  disfigured  ;  but,  like  crinolines  and 
chignons,  it  is  a  beastly  fashion  that  cannot  last  for  ever.* 

Oddly  enough,  I  found  that  I  had  marked  the  page  (510)  in 
The  Book  of  the  Horse  with  a  fashion-plate  from  La  Belle 
AssemhUey  representing  *  a  French  lady  on  horseback  in  the 
Long  Champ  and  Elisee,  Paris.'  The  plate  is  dated  1817. 
The  costume  of  the  fair  Amazon  I  think  I  have  described  in 
a  previous  note ;  but  I  may  not  have  noticed  the  fact  that 
the  mane  of  her  horse  is  hogged  and  its  tail  docked  to  a 
grotesque  and  cruel  degree  of  brevity.  Of  two  things — one ; 
either  the  original  model  of  the  Amazon  came,  not  from  the 
'  Long  Champ  and  Elisee,  Paris,'  but  out  of  our  own  Leicester- 
shire or  Yorkshire ;  or  else  the  French  had  learnt  by  the  year 
1807,  not  only  how  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  kings,  but  also 
the  tails  of  horses. 

*  More  Last  Words  of  Mr.  Baxter.'  The  tail  of  the  French 
lady's  '  horse  '  is  not  only  docked,  but  *  nicked.'  Lady  and 
gentlemen  subscribers  to  the  Eoyal  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  if  you  wish  to  be  horrified,  read  the 
description  of  the  processes  of  docking  and  '  nicking '  horses 
in  The  Horse  in  the  Stable  and  the  Field,  by  *  Stonehenge ' 
(London :  Eoutledge),  p.  580.  Take  notice,  likewise,  that 
the  portrait  of  the  Godolphin  Arabian  is  drawn  with  the 
longest  of  tails.  Basta !  I  hope  that  I  have  not  bored 
anybody  by  this  lengthy  disquisition  on  horses'  tails ;  and  as 

^  The  satirist  was  Voltaire,  and  the  couplet  is  as  follows : 

'  Fieru  et  bizarre  Anglais,  qui  des  memes  couteaux 
Coupez  la  tete  aux-rois  et  la  queue  aux  chevaux. ' 

A  rouet  himself  translated  the  lines  into  English  thus  : 
Capricious,  proud,  the  same  axe  avaUs 
To  chop  off  horses'  heads  or  monarchs'  tails. 

(tuvrcs  Completes  de  Voltaire.     Paris  :  Firmin  Didot,  1859,  vol.  ii  p.  806. 
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it  is,  my  Gervase  Maikhani  and  my  Lawrence's  Farrier  1/ — • 
a  rare  tome  full,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  pictui*os  of  cruelly 
docked  hunters  and  racers — are  at  the  binder's.  Else,  indeed, 
I  misht  have  become  wearisome.  '  But  vou  have  l>een 
wearisome/  I  fancy  that  I  hear  some  gentle  reader  murmur. 


There  have  been  grand  pantomimic  doings  this  week 
(Feb.  18, 1882)  at  'the  houses  twain  of  Covent Garden  and  of 
Drury  Lane.'  The  muse  of  Horace  and  James  Smith,  in  tin? 
Bfjccted  Addrc8ses,\\diwm^  given  priority  (probaMy  for  tlie  sake 
of  a  rhyme)  to  the  first-named  house,  and  the  I*oet  being 
King,  I  will  take  the  splendiil  theatre  in  Bow  Street  first ; 
although,  as  most  people  know,  the  first  Drury  Line  Theatre 
was  opened  under  Killigrew's  patent  in  the  year  of  grare 
1662  ;  whereas  Rich  did  not  transfer  his  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields 
company  to  the  theatre  built  for  him  in  Covent  Garden  until 
1732.  At  the  '  Garden,'  then,  the  grand  Christmas  panto- 
mime of  Little  Bo-Feep,  having  run  its  appointed  and  s])lendid 
course  and  won  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people — 
especially  the  little  people — assumed,  just  as  the  curtain  was 
about  to  drop  on  its  glories,  the  character  of  a  Micenix,  and 
blazed  forth  again  with  lenewed  lustre.  To  speak  moie 
prosaically,  the  '  run '  of  Little  Bo-Feep  was  prolonged  for  an 
additional  week  beyond  the  time  originally  contemplated  for 
its  duration.  Its  renewal  of  life  was  short  but  merry.  The 
'  topical '  allusions  in  the  diverting  School  Board  examination 
scene  were  largely  and  cleverly  developed ;  and  a  still  more 
interesting  attraction  has  been  the  '  ^Esthetic  Quadrille,* 
danced  by  the  wonderful  Girards,  and  Mdlles.  Alice  Holt, 
Emily  Allcroft,  Rosa,  and  Laurie.  The  dresses  worn  by  these 
choregraphic  '  ^Esthetes '  were,  of  course,  *  utterly  too  too,' 
and  the  '  -^thetic  Quadrille '  was  a  brilliant  success ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  am  puzzled  to  determine  where  the  original 
models  are  to  be  found  whence  the  '  [esthetes '  whom  we  see 
on  the  stage  are  copied.  There  are  a  good  many  young  ladies 
who,  being  so  fortunate  as  to  be  endowed  with  the  Pnemfacl- 
lite  tawny  hair  and  the  Pnerafaellite  maxillaries,  '  vw^Va^  >x^* 
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after  Miss  Ellen  TeiTy ;  antl  there  are  a  gooJ  many  gentlemen 
who  wear  velvet  coats,  knickerbockers,  and  coloured  hose 
when  they  play  lawn-tennis  or  go  bicycling;  but  did  you 
ever  see  any  persons  dressed  like  Bunthome  in  society  ?  I 
never  did.  Even  that  good-natured,  eccentric  Mr.  Oscar 
Wilde  did  not  venture  to  wear  knee-breeches  in  public  until 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic ;  and,  to  all  appearance,  American 
audiences  no  more  approved  of  his  knee-bi'eeclies  than  Mr. 
Oscar  Wilde  himself  did  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


I  went  on  Monday  night  to  the  Oaiety — one  must  be 
particular  uow-a-days  in  specifying  the  time  at  which  theatri- 
cal performances  take  place — to  see  how  Mr.  Robert  Keece'a 
three-act  burlesque-drama  of  Aladdin  was  getting  on ;  and 
it  was  gratifying  to  Hnd  that  the  young  gentleman  (he  has 
only  been  dramatized  about  five  hundred  times  within  the 
last  one  hundred  years  or  so)  was  getting  on  even  better 
than  could  be  expected  in  the  second  week  of  February. 
That  is  to  say,  the  house  was  filled  by  au  audience  both 
fashionable  and  popular ;  and  it  was  equally  pleasant  and 
edifying  to  observe  that  Immacnlate  Eespectability  in  the 
dress  circle,  the  Upper  Ten  in  llie  private  boxes,  the  small 
bi/argeoisie  in  the  pit,  and  the  Gilded  Youth  in  the  stalls,  all 
seemed  equally  delighted  with  the  remarkable  performance  en 
the  stl^•e.  The  evening  passed  in  a  continuous  tinlamarre  of 
laughter  and  applause,  which  must  be  so  highly  satisfactory 
to  all  persona  concerned,  including  the  esteemed  Mr.  John 
Hollingshead,  the  magician  of  the  not  ouly  wonderful,  hut 
'  sacred '  lamp  of  Bnrlesqiie. 

The  charm  of  Aladdin  is  its  admirably  artbtic  arrangement 
and  distribution.  As  every  well-ordained  picture  should 
have,  it  possesses  a  foreground,  a  background,  and  a  middle 
distance.  The  foreground  is  inimitably  filled  by  a  choice 
quintet  of  artistes,  comprising  Mr.  Edward  Terry,  Mr.  E.  W, 
Eoyce,  Miss  Kate  Vaughan,  Miss  Connie  Gilchrist,  and  Miss 
Uellie  Farren,  The  middle  distance  is  occupied  by  elegant 
scenery,  handsome  decorations,  and  a  sparkling  ballet,  The 
background  is  unobtrusively  but  efficiently  filled  by  Mr. 
Robert  Eeece's  own  burlesque  drama. 

The  great  merit  of  Aladdin  ia  that  any  wearisome  sug- 
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gestion  of  tlie  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments  is  not  at  any 
time  forced  on  your  attention.  Who  cares  to  bo  bored  with 
the  Arabian  Nights  ?  Certainly  not  the  gilded  youth  of  the 
period ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  I  should  say,  that  Mr.  John 
Hollingshead  dresses  his  pretty  hallerine,  not  as  the  ladies  in 
brocaded  caftans  and  baggy  trousers,  and  with  '  golden  lily ' 
feet,  are  dressed  at  Pekin  or  Canton,  but  as  the  young  ladies 
who  attitudinize  and  pirouette  in  the  Pdit  Faust  and  the 
Black  Crook,  GiroJl4  and  Girojla,  and  Gcnevih-e  de  Jirahant,  are 
attii-ed.  It  is  possible  on  the  stage  to  be  too  realistic.  That 
was  shown  by  the  enthusiastic  amateur  who,  when  he  played 
Othello,  blacked  himself  all  over.  That  is  shown  in  the 
splendid  revival  of  the  Schoffl  for  Scandal  at  the  Vaudeville, 
in  which  an  excess  of  sombre  furniture,  by  *  i-eal '  upliulaterers, 
produces  an  effect  not  half  so  attractive  as  it  might  have  l)een 
had  the  scenic  artist  and  the  property  man  had  a  little  moi-c 
scope  and  verge.  Mr.  John  Hollingshead  is  too  experienced 
and  too  discreet  a  manager  to  fall  into  such  an  error  as  thi.s. 
The  damsels  of  the  Flowery  I^nd  are  not  accustomed  to 
exhibit  their  apparatus  of  locomotion ;  but  a  Gaiety  audience 
demand,  as  the  gentleman  in  Mr.  Dickens's  novel  did,  *  plenty 
of  Leg ; '  so  Mr.  Hollingshead  arrays  his  corj)^  de  hdlct  in  the 
graceful  and  piquant  costumes  of  mediiuval  pages  and  Watteau 
shepherdesses. 

Mr.  Bobert  licece  ably  seconds  the  action  of  his  astute 
impressario  by  giving  to  his  drama  not  an  OrienUil  but  a 
metropolitan  colour,  by  capturing  the  passing  folly  as  it  flies, 
by  crystallizing  the  slang  catchwords  of  the  day,  and  by 
teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,  in  the  direction  of  the 
lights  the  brisk,  the  breezy,  and  the  '  Zoedonish.'  This  is  the 
true  art  of  burlesque.  This  is  the  true  '  Segreto  per  esser 
felice.'  Young  MafBo  Oi*sini  was,  after  a  fashion,  a  genuine 
burlesque  dramatist     Hear  him  merrily  singing : 

'  Non  curiamo  riDcerto  doniaiii 
Sc  quest'  oggi  c'  c  dato  a  godcr.' 

What  a  pity  that  so  short  a  time  after  the  Irindiai  had  gone 
round,  that  temble  Donna  Lucrezia  with  the  Seven  Monks 
and  the  Seven  Coffins  should  have  appeared  on  the  scene ! 

Ably  seconded  by  Mr.   T.   Squire   and  Mr.  J,  J,  li^^va 
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(excruciatingly  funny  as  Aladdin's  mother),  and  with  Jlias 
Phyllis  Broughton  looking  charming  as  the  Prince  of  Pekin, 
and  Miss  Agnes  Hewett  presenting  a  most  radiant  aspect  as 
the  Captain  of  the  Guard,  Mr.  Robert  Reece's  burlesque-drama 
must  convince  the  most  sceptical  critic  that,  if  Rosherville 
Gardens  be  the  place  whereat  to  spend  a  happy  day,  in 
the  Gaiety  Theatre,  under  tlie  management  of  Mr.  John 
Hollingshead  and  the  dispensation  of  burlesque,  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  place  where  you  may  spend  a  happy  night. 
Personally,  I  could  go  to  see  Aladdin  over  and  over  again — 
■were  it  only  for  ten  minutes — to  hear  Miss  Nellie  Farren 
(who  looks  enchanting  as  Aladdin)  sing  that  most  moving 
song  in  the  Cave  of  the  Lamp  scene.  What  the  song  is 
about  I  could  not  well  make  out,  and  it  does  not  much 
matter;  but  in  melody,  gesture,  humour,  and  pathos.  Miss 
Farren  was  simply  perfect,  and  richly  deserved  her  repeated 
encores.     A  wonderful  little  woman. 


I  HAVE  di'unk  the  Queen's  liealtli   in  a  balloon  at  the  alti- 
tude of  one  mile  from  the  earth;  in  a  birch-bark  canoe  on 
the   river   St.   Lawrence,  just   as   the   ice   was   beginning  to 
■  pack ; '  on  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  in  the 
^^L  House  of  Correction,  Dee  Island,  Boston,  Massachusetts  (I  am 

^H  glad  to  say  tliat  the  Governor  kindly  let  us  out  again  after 

^^ft  dinner) :  but  I  never  dreamed  that  it  would  be  my  fortune  to 

^^B  quaff  health  and  long  life  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  at  a 
^^H  depth  of  sixty  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  bottom, 
^^H  not  the  level,  mind.  Tliis  submarine  e.xperience  was  success- 
^^H  fully  accomplished  on  Saturday,  18th  February;  the  sea 
^^H  in  question  being  the  British  Channel;  tbe  place,  the  imme- 
^^H  diate  vicinity  of  Shakespeare's  Cliff,  Dover ;  and  the  precise 
^^M  locality  where  the  health -drinking  took  place,  a  seam  of  grey 
^H  chalk,    through    some   eleven   hundred   yards   of    which    the 

^^B  Tunnel  which  is  to  unite  England  Avith  France  has  already 
^^H        been  drilled. 


The  pilgrimage  was    not   accomplished   without   a   certain 
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amount  of  travail.  First  you  had  to  don  a  kind  of  '  miner's 
clothing/  in  the  shape  of  a  canvas  jacket  and  overalls ;  for 
the  interior  of  the  tunnel  is  obviously  not  yet  cased  with 
concrete ;  and  occasional  contact  with  the  chalky  sides  of  the 
'heading'  were  far  from  remote  contingencies.  Then,  in 
batches  of  four,  you  were  lowered  in  a  '  cage '  down  a  circular 
shaft  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet  deep ;  and  at  the  bottom  you 
found  yourself  in  the  tunnel  itself,  which  was  brilliantly  illu- 
minated by  the  electric  light,  on  the  Swan  system. 

The  eleven  hundred  yards  or  so  already  excavated  have  a 
footway  and  lines  of  rails  running  right  up  to  the  place  where 
the  boring  machine  is  in  operation ;  and  as  the  grey  chalk  is 
scooped  out,  an  endless  'Jacob's  ladder'  of  buckets,  resembling 
the  grain  elevators  at  Chicago,  empties  the  '  stuff '  into  trucks, 
by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  shaft,  and  so  to  upper  earth 
again,  where  it  will  be  used  for  making  cement — the  very 
cement,  perchance,  which  is  to  '  concrete  *  the  tunnel.  For 
about  five  hundred  yards  we  sped  along  the  rails  on  a  sort  of 
' trolley'  or  'dummy '  car.  The  remainder  of  the  distance  we 
travelled  on  foot  It  was  rather  trying  to  such  of  the  party 
as  were  stout,  and  over  five  feet  eight  in  stature  ;  for  although 
the  diameter  of  the  circular  bore  is  seven  feet — eventually  to 
be  enlarged  to  fourteen  feet — the  raised  footway  on  which 
the  rails  are  laid  so  diminishes  the  altitude  of  the  tunnel  that 
one  had  to  stoop ;  and  I  am  acquainted  with  at  least  one  of 
the  party  who  has  suffered  from  an  uncomfortable  aching  in 
the  region  of  the  dorsal  vertebrjB  ever  since  last  Saturday. 

I  have  ceased  to  speculate  as  to  when  the  Channel  Tunnel 
will  be  completed,  or  whether  it  will  be  completed  in  what  is 
commonly  (and  thoughtlessly)  called  '  our  time.*  How  can 
we  tell  when  '  our  time '  shall  end  ?  I  would  rather  not  enter 
into  any  calculation  as  to  how  much  money  the  enterprise,  if 
it  be  sanctioned  by  the  Government,  will  cost  I  was  calmly 
told  the  other  day  that  the  tunnel  could  not  be  made  for  less 
than  two  millions  sterling.  On  the  other  hand,  I  heard  figures 
quoted  on  Saturday  to  show  that  the  entire  works  would  not 
entail  an  outlay  exceeding  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds.     N(AiA  verrons,  or  our  successors  will. 
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As  it  was.  I  have  beard  the  'Hip,  hip,  hurrah  V  and  the 
'•  One  cheer  more ! '  underneath  the  bed  of  the  sea.  If  the 
mermen  and  the  mermaids,  the  Tritons  and  the  minnows, 
coiJd  only  have  known  that  Sir  Edwai-d  Watkiu  and  Lord 
Brabourue,  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Mr.  Myles 
Fenton,  Mr.  John  Hollingshead  and  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  were 
tossing  off  bumpers  of  Heidseck's  Dry  Monopole  '  away,  way 
down '  below  the  '  tumbling  billows  of  the  maiu ; '  below  the 
'  thousand  fearful  wrecks,'  the  '  wedges  of  gold,  and  the  great 
anchors,  and  tlie  inestimable  pearls,'  all  scattered  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  some  of  them  lyin"  in  dead  men's 
skulls ! 

So  we  sped  back  to  town  by  an  express  train;  and  I  went 
home,  and  read  in  an  old  number  of  the  QuarUrhj  Review 
a  fine  old  crusted  article  on  a  projected  railway.  Hear 
the  Q.  R  :— 

'  As  to  those  persona  who  specalate  uu  making  railwnjG  geuerally  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  Buperseiling  all  the  cannla,  all  tho  waggons,  mills,  and  stage- 
ooacheB,  poat-ohaises,  and,  In  short,  evvtj  other  mode  of  ronvejanco  by  laud 
and  by  water,  wo  deem  them  and  their  visionary  schemes  unworthy  of  notice. 
.  .  .  The  groas  exaggeration  of  the  ponora  of  the  locomotive  ateara-cngine  (or. 
to  apeak  in  plain  English,  tlie  steam- carriage)  may  delude  for  a  time  ;  bat  must 
end  in  the  mortift cation  of  all  concerned.' 

The  proposed  railway  was  one  to  connect  London  with  Wool- 
wich; and  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  had  the  hardihood  to 
assert  that  the  trains  would  attain  a  speed  of  twelve  miles  an 
hour.     Whereat  wrote  the  indignant  Quarifrhj : — 

•  With  »lt  these  nssurancea  we  ahoold  as  soon  enpeet  the  pDOple  of  Woo!wu-!i 
"     a  to  he  fired  olT  upon  one  of  Congrevc's  ricocliet  rotkefs,  as  to 


to  suffer  tliemaelvea  to  he  fired  olT  upon  one  of  Congrevc's 
tnut  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  such  n  machine,  going  at 


Wordsworth,   we    all    know,    penned    a    beauteous   sonnet 
against  railways,  beginning — 


Medical  men  of  authority  declared  that  the  tunnels  ivould  be 
peculiarly  dangeroiis  in  producing  colds,  catarrhs,  and  con- 
sumptions ;  and  that  '  the  deafening  peal,  the  fearful  gloom, 
the  clanking  chains,  the  dismal  glare  of  the  locomotive,'  and 
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a  thousand  other  horroi^,  were  so  alarming  that  such  inven- 
tions ought  to  be  utterly  repudiated.  But  the  sweetest 
deliverance  against  steam  locomotion  was  made  in  Parliament 
by  the  beloved  Colonel  Sibthorpe.  That  gallant  M.l\  assured 
the  House  of  Commons  that  '  railways  were  dangerous  and 
delusive  speculations/  Mnd  that  '  such  schemes  were  unsatis- 
factory, and  above  all,  unknown  to  the  constitution  of  this 
country/  And  finally,  that  *he  hated  the  very  name  of  a 
railway — he  hated  it,  as  he  hated  the  DeviL'  The  Chamiel 
Tunnel  scheme  will  have  to  go  through  a  vast  amount  of 
opposition  of  this  kind. 


I  READ  in  the  report  of  an  action  for  libel  (the  defendant 
got  Uie  best  of  it)  that  the  presiding  judge,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coleridge,  told  the  jury  in  his  summing  that  'no 
doubt  it  was  a  libel  to  call  a  man  "  a  cross-grained  and  ill- 
conditioned  splutterer;"  but,  if  there  was  no  malice  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  the  statement  was  privileged/  This 
dictum  of  Coleridge,  C.  J.,  is  certainly  worth  '  commonplacing/ 
and  I  have  inscribed  it  on  the  margin  of  the  '  slander '  section 
in  my  Blackstone.  The  only  edition  of  the  immortal  Com- 
mcntarizs  which  I  possess  is  the  twelfth,  in  four  volumes, 
with  Christian's  notes,  and  the  portraits  of  the  Judges  of 
England  beautifully  engraved  in  line  by  Hollo  way,  Neagle,  and 
Collyer.  As  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  such  a  Blackstone  is  quite 
good  enough  for  me.  By  this  time  the  law  has  been  so  much 
altei'ed  from  what  it  was  in  the  illustrious  commentator's 
time,  that  a  modern  edition  of  Blackstone  nmst  resemble 
Sir  John  Cutler's  silk  stockings,  which  had  been  so  often 
darned  with  w^orsted  that  scarcely  any  of  the  original  fabric 
remained. 

I  hope,  however,  that  modern  editors  have  not  doomed  to 
utter  disappearance  Christian's  highly  humorous  note  on 
slander,  in  which  he  points  out  that  it  is  not  actionable  to 
call  a  man  a  thief  because  he  has  stolen  a  cat^  0\^  ^!a\»  w^ 
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being  property,  nor  ita  theft,  consequently,  felony ;  nor  to 
charge  a  lady  with  theft  or  murder  when  the  acciisation  is 
intended  as  a  compliment,  or  alludes  only  to  the  fatal  or 
fascinating  influence  of  lier  beauty.  Quite  as  rich  is  Christian's 
note  in  which  he  remarks  that '  the  words  scoundrel,  rascal, 
villain,  knave ;  rascal,  linr,  fool,  and  such-tike  general  terms 
of  scurrility,  may  be  spoken  with  impunity,  and  are  part  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  vulgar.'  It  was  actionable  to 
say  that  a  man  was  a  highwayman,  but  not  that  he  was 
worse  than  a  highwayman ;  the  fii'st  being  a  precise,  but  the 
second  only  a  v.igue  ciuirge. 


Numerous  correspoudenta,  chiefly  ladies,  have  sent  me 
indignant  protests  against  the  contemplated  deportation  from 
Hegent's  Park  to  the  United  States  of  the  old-established  and 
highly-popular  elephant  '  Jumbo,'  who  (his  intelligence  and 
sagacity  surely  entitle  iiini  to  '  who '  instead  of  '  which ')  has 
been  sold  for  a  large  sum  to  that  eminent  showman,  Mr. 
I'hineas  T.  Barnum.  One  of  my  fair  correspondents  qualifies 
the  sale  of  'Jumbo'  as  a  'disgraceful  transaction,'  and  expresses 
her  astonishment  that  '  for  the  sake  of  two  thousand  pounds ' 
the  Eoyal  Zoological  Society  should  sell  this  wonderful  and 
faithful  old  friend  into  the  hands  of  a  travelling  showman. 

Supposing  the  sale  of  '  Juuibo  '  to  be  a  fall  accompli,  it  may 
be  slightly  consolatory  to  the  numerous  friends  of  the  gigantic 
quadruped  to  leam  that  Mr.  Barnum  is  a  most  humane  and 
kind-tiearted  gentleman — a  Church  elder  and  a  total  abstainer. 
'Jumbo,'  at  Mr.  Barnum's  hands,  would  meet  with  nothing 
but  the  gentlest  treatment ;  and  besides,  P.  T.  E.  is  an  old 
amateur  of  elephants.  He  used  to  keep  one  for  the  purpose 
of  ploughing,  many  years  since,  on  his  farm  of  Iraiiistan,  in 
Connecticut.  The  elephant,  harnessed  to  the  plough,  served 
a  double  object.  In  the  first  place,  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture were  aided  by  the  emplojTuent  of  the  colossal  creature. 
In  the    next,  the    agricultural  elephant   was   a  standing,   or 
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ratbet  a  walking  advertisement  of  liurniim's  Museum,  New 
Yort  For  the  rest,  why  do  not  my  fair  correspondeiita 
appeal  in  re  '  Jumbo '  to  Mr.  Fhil  RobinsoD,  author  of  the 
(lelightiful  Morningg  at  Ike  Zoo  t  That  gentleman  probably 
knows  more  about  'the  square  animal  oil  four  posts  with  a 
tail  at  both  ends  '  than  any  other  juiimalist  living. 

Mem. — Tlie  Kaffirs  eat  the  eleplmnt ;  uud  some  portions  of 
the  animal  are  said  to  be  grateful  even  to  the  European 
palate.  Tlie  foot,  especially,  when  baked,  is  delicious.  This 
part  ia  cooked  by  being  laid  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth,  over 
which  a  large  fire  has  been  sufTeied  to  burn  itself  out,  and 
then  covered  up  witli  earth  on  wbicli  another  fire  is  permitted 
to  burn  to  extinction.  I'racticnlly,  M.  Jules  Goaffi!  would 
tell  OS  this  is  '  I'ied  d'Elupliant  k  la  Sraise  : '  ouly  the  KaCEir 
cooks  use  a  natural  braizing-pan  instead  of  a  copper  one. 
Otherwise,  they  proceed  just  as  M.  Goufle  would  proceed  in 
cooking  for  the  members  of  the  Faris  Jockey  Club,  that 
superb  plat  a  '  perdrix  aux  choux,' 
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Mn.  F.  Treves,  F.R.C.S.,  of  the 
London  Hospital,  is  entitled  to  the 
ajiplause  and  gratitude  of  all  peraons 
of  common  sense  for  tlie  admirable 
lecture  which,  at  tlie  Town  Hall, 
Kensington,  on  Saturday,  25th 
Febniary,  he  delivered  on  the  folly 
and  the  unhealthineas  of  modem 
feminine  apparel.  The  address  waa 
given  nncler  the  nnspices  of  the  National  Health  Society;  and 
it  seemed  to  please  so  much  a  crowded  audience,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  ladies,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  those  '  grandea 
dames  de  par  le  monde'  who  had  been  unable,  through  lack 
of  space,  to  obtain  admission  to  the  hall,  Mr.  Ernest  Hart 
announced,  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  that  the  lecture 
would  he  repeated  on  the  ISth  March. 


There  are  only  two  portions  of  Mr.  Trevea's  address  to 
which  it  is  desirable,  in  this  place  at  least,  to  call  attention. 
The  first  ia  the  lecturer's  elaborate  attack  on  that  extraordinary 
'  arrangement  in  absurdity,'  as  Mr.  J.  M.  Whistler  might  call 
it,  the  modem  ball  or  dinner  dress;  the  next  is  Mr.  Trevea's 
righteous  denunciation  of  tightly-laced  stays.  With  regard  to 
the  evening  costume  of  ladies,  the  sumptuary  censor  of  the 
Kensington  Town  Hal!  ct^ently  pointed  out  that  ladies^ — or 
rather  their  dressmakers — systematically  neglected  to  pay 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  an  equable  temperature  in 
apparel ;  that  the  neck,  the  arms,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  thorax  were  generally  left  wholly  uncovered  ;  wliQe  the 
'  region  of  the  corset '  was  reasonably  protected,  and  the  lower 
extremities  were  smothered  in  uncomfortable  masses  of  super- 
abundant skirts.     In   particular  did  Mr.  Treves  object  to  the 
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Accumulation  of  successive  '  layers  '  of  drapery  in  the  '  i-egion ' 
of  the  hips. 

With  regard  to  '  equable  temperature/  it  may  be  deferen- 
tially observed  that  the  temperature  of  ball-rooms  and  dining- 
rooms  is  generally  a  very  high  one,  and  that  if  the  guests 
were  uniformly  clad  in  wann  garments,  their  sufferings  Mould 
be  intense.  Does  Mr.  Treves  expect  a  lady  to  sit  down  to 
table  or  to  stand  up  in  a  waltz  in  a  fur  cape,  an  ulster, 
Balmoral  hosiery,  and  thick-soled  boots?  Are  the  male  guests 
to  appear  in  pea-jackets  buttoning  up  to  the  throat,  Inverness 
.eapeSi  and  worsted  comforters  ?  We  '  wrap  up '  when  we 
leave  the  Halls  of  Dazzling  Light,  and  not  while  we  are  in 
them.  Did  Mr.  Treves,  I  wonder,  ever  go  to  a  ball  at  St. 
Petersburg  or  Moscow  in  winter-time  ?  He  would  see,  in 
the  vestibule,  the  lady  and  gentleman  inxiUs  arriving  in  the 
guise  of  so  many  huge  bales  of  fur,  permitting  only  the  tips  of 
their  noses  and  of  their  india-rubber  goloshes-covered  toes  to 
be  visible  to  the  naked  eye;  while  their  heads  were  surmounted 
by  enormous  '  busbies '  of  sable,  beaver,  Astrac^n,  or  sealskin. 
But  as  soon  as  they  were  disrobed  of  their  shoubas  and  their 
kalpats,  the  ladies  would  stand  revealed  in  (Ucolkf^a  and 
diaphanous  corsages  and  flowing  trains,  and  the  gentlemen  in 
full  military  uniforms  (in  which  they  usually  feel  much  too 
hot),  or  else  in  the  cooler,  albeit  idiotic  costume  of  waiters, 
undertakers,  and  civilians  in  evening  dress,  all  over  the 
world. 

Mem. — In  one  particular  the  ladies  are  not  so  neglectful  of 
preserving  an  '  equable  temperature '  in  their  raiment  as  Mr. 
Treves  would  have  us  imagine.  When  they  go  to  the  theatre 
(our  dramatic  establishments  are,  as  a  rule,  either  too  hot  or 
too  cold)  they  wear  sensibly  warm  '  opera-cloaks,'  which  are 
often  not  only  very  comfortable,  but  splendidly  decorative. 
I  notice  in  the  March  number  of  The  Ladies'  Gazette  of  Fashion 
a  mantle  for  evening  wear,  cut  in  downright  ulster,  or  what 
the  French  call  '  coachmann '  fashion,  composed  apparently  of 
cherry-coloured  satin,  with  a  stand-up  collar,  upper  cape,  and 
..lx)Tder  of  rich  fur,  with  which  the  garment  is  probably  lined. 
A  delicious  '  Upper  Benjamin ' — a  most  elegant  *  wrap  rascall' 
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Against  Mr.  Treves'a  strictures  on  the  abominable  practice 
of  excessive  lacing,  and  of  the  frightful  train  of  maladies  which 
that  practice  encourages,  there  is  not,  from  the  common- sense 
point  of  view,  one  word  to  be  said.  But  common  sense  haa 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  corsets.  Stays  have  been  wrath- 
fully  denounced  and  merrily  ridiculed  for  ages  and  ages.  Hear 
Clement  Marot,  writing  in  1 5 1 4  of  Za  Jolie  Partsienm  : 
'  Elle  Yoixs  aToit  uo  corset 

D'lin  lin  bteu,  lac^  d'un  lacet 

Jauiiu,  qu'«IIe  avoit  faiot  ezpr£i>< 

Mancherooa  d'escarlatte  vertu 

Uobs  de  pets  Urge  at  onverte.' 
The  "Jolie  I'arisienne'  also  wore  'liuge  blanc,  ceiuture 
Loupp^e '  (waa  the  '  houppe  '  or  tuft — -see  Riquet  it  la  Houppe 
— a  'dress  improver '  ?), '  chaperon  faict  en  poupfo,*  '  chausses 
noirea  et  petita  patina.'  Black  stockings,  you  see,  were 
fashionable  in  1514.  Thirty  years  ago  black  stockings  were 
worn  only  by  charity  girls  and  servants  of  all  work  in 
lodging-houses. 

All  that  Mr.  Treves  had  to  say  gainst  suffocation  and 
strangulation  by  means  of  tightly-laced  stays  has  been  said 
tive  hundred  times  before  by  innumerable  essayists,  satirists, 
and  medical  men.  Before  me,  as  I  write  this,  lies  a  work  on 
De/urmitieB  of  the  Spine  and  Chesf,  by  Mr,  Charles  Rogers 
Harrison,  M.E.C'.S.,  and  published  by  J.  Churchill  in  the  year 
1842,  just  forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Harrison  quotes  a  multitude 
of  high  medical  authorities  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries, 
beginning  with  Camper  and  Morgagni,  and  ending  with 
Miiller  and  "Wluslow,  against  the  '  wasp '  and  '  hour-glass ' 
waist ;  and  he  enumerates  no  less  than  seventy-eight  distinct 
ailments,  beginning  with  headache  and  hysteria,  and  ending 
with  paralysis  and  atrophy,  all  directly  the  result  of  tight- 
lacing.  I  have  a  whole  shelf  full  of  books  on  curvature  of 
the  spine,  full  of  appalling  engravings  of  compressed  ribs, 
depressed  breast-bones,  and  distorted  vertebrre ;  and  in  the 
present  year  of  grace  1882,  the  ladies  are  lacing  more 
tightly  than  ever ;  and,  to  my  humble  thinking,  they  no  more 
intend  to  give  up  tight-lacing  (till  the  fashion  changes)  than 
politicians  intend  to  substitute  the  Shakespearean  word 
'  Closure  '  for  the  French  '  Cloture '  (pronounced  '  Clottoor '). 
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I  NOT£  a  French  Avord  which  has  been  giving  me  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  this  week,  in  a  very  curious  and  entertaining 
volume  just  published  by  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Wind  us.  Chap- 
Books  of  the  JEightcaUh  Century,  with  facsimiles,  notes,  and 
introduction,  by  John  Ashtou.  The  reproduced  old  wood 
blocks  seem,  in  many  instances,  to  belong  to  the  1 7th  century. 
*  Captain  James  Hind,'  for  example,  whose  *  Merry  Life  and 
Mad  Exploits  *  are  narrated,  is  attired  like  a  cavalier  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  i.  Many  old  familiar  friends  turn  up  among 
the  chap-books,  disinterred  by  painstaking  and  appreciative 
Mr.  James  Ashton.  We  renew  our  acquaintance  with  the 
'  Wandering  Jew,'  '  Bateman's  Tragedy,'  '  The  Portsmouth 
Ghost,'  '  Nixon's  Cheshire  Prophecy,'  tlie  '  History  of  Adam 
Bell,  Clim  of  the  Clough,  and  William  of  Cloudslie,'  'The 
Lawyer's  Doom,'  and  *  The  Dninkard's  Legacy,"*  which  some 
may  better  remember  as  *The  Heir  of  Lynn.'  Students  of 
our  penal  statutes  will  be  interested  (and  shocked)  by  the 
account  of  Christian  Bowman,  (a  tco7)ian)  '  who  was  burnt  at 
a  stake  in  the  Old  Bailey  on  Wednesday,  the  18th*  of 
March  1789,  for  high  treason  in  feloniously  and  traitorously 
counterfeiting  the  silver  coin  of  this  realm.'  Christian  Bow- 
man (she  was  mercifully  strangled  before  the  flames  reached 
her)  was  the  last  woman  judicially  burned  in  England. 

But  the  French  word  which  so  puzzled  me  I  find  at  page 
423  of  Mr.  Ashton's  book,  under  the  head  of  'A  Choice 
Collection  of  Cookery  Beceipts : ' — 

'  Take  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  Claret  and  as  much  W^ater,  some  Grated  Bread, 
two  or  three  heads  of  RocumbiU,  a  little  whole  Pepper.  Mace,  sliced  Nutmeg, 
and  Salt.  Let  this  stew  very  well  over  the  Fire  ;  then  heat  it  up  with  Butter, 
and  pour  it  under  the  Wild  Fowl,  which  being  under-roasted  will  afford  Gravy 
to  mix  with  this  Sauce. ' 

Not  at  all  a  bad  sauce  for  a  woodcock,  as  sauces  go ;  but 
do  any  modem  cooks,  I  wonder,  ever  use  '  rocumbile '  as  a 
flavouring  ?  Has  one  English  professed  cook  out  of  twenty 
ever  heard  of  '  rocumbile '  ?  Obviously,  it  is  the  French  word 
'rocambole.'  The  small,  wild,  sweet  Spanish  garlic,  'especie 
de  ajo  dulce,'  as  it  is  defined  in  M.  de  S^joumant's  great 
IMdiannaire  Frangaise  -  Espagnol  '  Chives,  shallots,  and 
rocambole,'  writes   Dr.  lindley  in    The   VegetahU   Kit^isytx^^ 
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p.  203, '  are  other  epecies  of  the  Alliaceous  race.'  Tliis  13  all 
very  well ;  but  why  should  '  rocambole '  (as  I  learn  from 
CasaeU'a  Angh-Frcnck  Dictionary)  likewise  signify  in  French 
'  a  trite  poor  joke,  the  piquancy  or  point  of  an  occurrence '  ? 
Most  people  have  heard  of  a  French  novel  called  La  Edmr- 
rertion  de  Eocambole,  and  of  Maman  Hocamhoh.  What  con- 
nection is  there  between  the  names  of  these  equivocal 
personages  and  wild  garlic  ? 

Only  five  years  after  that  miserable  woman  of  whom  I 
spoke  just  now  was  burnt  at  Newgate,  there  was  born,  at  the 
west  end  of  London,  an  infant  who  was  christened  Katherine. 
The  baby  Kate  became  in  process  of  time  the  famous  English 
singer,  '  Kitty  Stephens,'  who  so  delighted  Hazlitt  and  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  who  extorted  smiling  admiration  even  from  the 
stem  and  moody  Macready.  Miss  Stephens  became,  in  1838, 
the  spouse  of  the  Fit'lli  Earl  of  Essex,  who  died  the  following 
year ;  and  his  noble  relict  survived  Iiini  until  only  the  other 
day,  when  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Essex  passed  away,  at 
the  great  age  of  eighty-eight  Her  remains  were  interred  on 
Tuesday,  February  28,  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery. 

Tt  may  be  simply  said  of  the  late  Countess  Dowager  of 
Essex,  as  happily  it  may  likewise  he  said  of  other  charming 
English  singers  of  whom  the  nation  are  proud — of  Miss 
Paton,  of  Madame  Clara  Novello,  of  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  of  Miss 
liomer,  of  Miss  Birch,  of  Miss  Dolby,  of  Miss  Poole,  of  Miss 
Lucombe,  of  Miss  P.  Horton  {needless  to  give  their  married 
names) — that  she  was  emphatically  a  Good  Woman,  and 
that  her  voice  was  as  pure  as  her  fame.  Tlie  '  Good  Woman' 
in  the  old  tavern  signs  was  pictured  without  a  head  (some 
malicious  reference,  I  presume,  to  the  feminine  tongue) ;  but 
'  Kitty '  Stephens  had  a  very  shapely  head  and  a  pretty  face ; 
and  my  mother,  who  knew  her  very  well,  often  told  me  that 
Mi83  Stephens'  bead  was  painted  by  Harlow  as  that  of  one 
of  the  maids  of  honour  in  the  picture  of  the  Trial  Scene  in 
Henry  the  Ei'jhth,  which  is  at  this  present  writing  one  of 
the  attractions  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  the  Old 
Masters  at  the  Itoyal  Academy.  The  picture,  as  we  probably 
all  know,  also  contains  portraits  of  the  Kemble  family  :  John 
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Kemble  as  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  Charles  Kemble  as  Croiinvell ; 
Stephen  Kemble  as  Henry  the  Eighth ;  and  the  unapproach- 
able Sarah  Siddons  as  Queen  Katherine. 


More  than  once  has  it  been  printed  that  tliere  i.s  no  *  PoeL's 
Comer'  in  the  '  Echoes '  in  the  Ilhist rated  Lomf on  Xetrs,  and 
the  hint  may  have  had  one  beneficial  effect  in  saving  tht* 
distressed  compiler  of  the  page  in  question  from  being  over- 
ivhelmed  by  avalanches  of  poetical  manuscript.  Still,  it  may 
be  permissible  to  quote  now  and  again  a  rare  bit  of  printed 
verse.     I  cite  one  from  the  aSVoi  Francisco  ^\ncs  Litter : — 

'  'Twns  more  tliaii  a  iiiilliuii  years  ago, 

Or  so  it  si'i'iuB  to  me, 
That  I  uscil  to  pranire  around  anil  bran 

The  beautiful  Annabel  Lee, 
There  were  other  girls  in  the  neiglibuurhuoil, 

But  none  was  a  patch  to  she. 

'  And  thifl  was  the  ri'nson  that  long  ago 

My  love  fell  out  of  a  tree, 
And  busted  herself  on  a  cruel  rock  ; 

A  solemn  sight  to  see. 
For  it  spoiled  the  hat  and  gown  and  liKiks 

Of  the  beautiful  Annal»el  Lee. 

*  Wc  loved  with  a  love  tliat  was  lovely  love, 

I  and  my  Annalx-I  lA*e, 
And  we  went  one  diiy  to  gather  the  nuts 

That  men  call  hickoree — 
And  I  stayed  below  in  the  rosy  glow 

While  she  shinned  up  the  tree  ; 
]3ut  no  sooner  up  than  down  kerslup 

Came  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee. ' 

Apart  from  the  humour  of  the  poem  (I  have  not  quoted  the 
concluding  stanza)  three  curious  Americanisms  may  be  noticed. 
'  Busted/  in  the  second  stanza ;  '  shinned  up  the  tree  '  and 
coming  down  '  kerslup/  in  stanza  the  third.  '  Shinning '  is 
used  in  the  States  to  express  the  act  of  walking  as  well  as  of 
climbing.  '  He  was  always  shinning  around  the  free  lunches  ;* 
that  is  to  say,  '  he  was  always  prowling  from  restaurant  to 
restaurant,  where  gratuitous  luncheons  were  served.' 
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As  to  the  etymology  o£  '  kerslap,'  I  am  m  the  dark.  My 
Bartlett's  Didionaiy  of  AmericanisTns  I  lent  to  a  friend ;  and 
the  Greek  Kalends  not  having  yet  arrived,  he  has  not  yet 
returned  it.  But  I  am  the  happy  owner  of  a  volume,  entitled 
Amcricaiiisma:  Hie  Enqlish  of  the  New  World,  by  Dr.  Scheie 
l)e  Vere,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  University  of 
Virgijiia.  In  Dr.  De  Vere'a  book  I  iind  '  kerchunk '  defined 
as  an  odd  expletive  which  may  be  in  some  vague  way  asso- 
ciated with  the  noise  caused  by  the  sudden  falling  of  a 
'chunk'  or  clod  of  earth:  a  corruption  of  the  old  English 
'chump.'  Then  there  is  'kersliaw,'  the  western  name  for  a 
pumpkin,  which  Dr.  De  Vere  thinks  may  possibly  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  an  Indian  name—'  though  the  relation  to  squash 
is  nearer.'  Finally  there  is  'kerswosh,'  which  occurs  in  hia 
Excellency  the  American  Minister's  line  : 

'  They 
Wirnld  all  come  down  htriKoeh  !  i-i  tlii'  tlie  dam  brolte  into  n  rivar.' 

Mrni. — The  English  equivalent  for  to  come  down  '  ker- 
chunk,' 'kerswosh,'  and  'kerslup'  is,  of  course,  to  come  down 
'  souae.'  But  how  fashions  change  in  the  use  of  words  !  To 
'  come  down  souse '  (the  French  '  tomber  sus ")  is  a  thoroughly 
legitimate  Enfjlish  expression.  It  is  defined  in  the  most 
modem  dictionaries  as  an  adverb 'with  sudden  descent  and 
violence,  plumply,  directly.'  Yet  have  I  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  were  I  to  write  in  a  leading  article,  'Mr.  Glad- 
stone came  down  souse  on  Sir  Stafford  Northcote '  (or  vixt 
vtri£),  my  judicious  editor  would  expunge  the  word  '  sonse ' 
as  a  vulgarism  ;  unless,  indeed,  he  preserved  a  vivid  remem- 
brance of  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Edmund  Burke: — 

■  How  comos  this  Junius  to  have  broken  through  the  cobwebs  of  the  law,  and 
to  range  anconlrolled,  nnpnnislied,  through  the  land !  ...  In  theae  respect* 
the  North  Briton  i«  a<  much  inferior  to  him  aa  in  Htrenf^th,  wit,  and  jadgment. 
But  while  I  expected  in  this  daring  flight  his  final  miu  and  fall,  behold  him 
rising;  still  higher,  nnrf  mming  dmm  notiM  on  both  Honsea  of  Parliament,' 
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Almost  an  '  einbarras  de  richesses '  has  been  my  fortune  in 
the  matter  of  the  expression  'blood-guiltiness/  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  accused  of  liaving  '  coined.'  From  the  multitude 
of  communications  which  have  reached  me  touching  a  not 
uninteresting  episode  in  the  history  of  words  (since  we  have 
been  able  to  dig  '  blood-guilty  *  out  of  Spenser  s  Faerie  Qitccnc 
and  out  of  Fairfax's  Tasso),  I  am  only  able  this  week  to  quote 

*  K  M.  Q./  who  kindly  tells  me  (1)  that  the  collateral  texts 
of  the  versions  of  the  Vulgate  by  Wycliflfe  and  his  followers 
(Oxford,  1850)  give,  in  the  earlier  version,  the  passage  in  the 
51st  Psalm  thus:  'Deliuerc  me  fro  blodis;'  and  in  the  later 
version :  *  Delyuere  me  fro  bloodis/  These  are  literal  transla- 
tions from  the  Latin  :  '  Libera  me  de  sanguinibus/  (2)  My 
correspondent  further  furnishes  me  with  the  passage  in  Greek 
from  the  Septuagint  version  and  with  the  Hebrew  text ;  but 
with  the  fear  of  the  compositors  before  my  eyes,  I  must  eschew 
transcriptions  from  the  more  recondite  tongues.  Uut  I  cannot 
resist  quoting  from  a  French  version  of  the  Vulgate  (Paris, 
1730),  by  Le  Maistre  de  Saci.  'Dulivrez  moi;*  here  follows 
a  curiously  casuistical  interpolation,  *  dc  tovt  de  savg  qncjai 
rSpandu ' — from  all  the  blood  that  I  have  spilt ! 

A  correspondent,  whase  letter  I  have  mislaid,  but  whose 
communication  is  couched  in  polyglot  diction  and  in  jocular 
style,  asks  if  there  be  any  English  translation  of  the  Tcatro 
Critico  Universal  and  the  other  bulky  and  erudite  works  of 
Don  F.  Benito  Geronimo  Feyjoo  y  Montenegro,  Master- 
General  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict  in  Spain  and  Counsellor 
of  His  Majesty.  I  know  of  no  such  translation  of  the  writings 
of  Don  Benito.  He  was  the  Spanish  Bayle — but  a  Romanist 
one ;  and  Carlyle,  I  fear,  might  have  denounced  his  ceaseless 
literary  activity  as  '  eternal  scribble.*  He  discoursed  learnedly 
on  astrology,  eclipses,  medical  paradoxes,  vulgar  errors,  miracles, 

*  la  portentosa  porosidad  de  los  cuerpos,*  premature  interment, 
demoniacal  incubi,  the  transfusion  of  blood,  the '  providencias 
economicas '  of  tobacco  and  chocolate,  and  of  the  '  Anticipated 
Production  of  a  Perfect  Child.' 

It  was  quite  by  an  accident  that  I  became,  a  long  time  ago, 
the  possessor  of  the  works  of  Don  Benito  Feyjo6  y  Monte- 
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negro.  I  wanted  some  'iipper-ahelf '  books.  You  know  what 
'  upper-slielf  books  are — Works  of  Jean  Jacques  Bousseau, 
thirty-five  volumes ;  Voyages  m\d  Tracels ;  Reea's  Cyclupccdia ; 
the  European.  Magazine ;  and  so  forth — books,  in  fine,  which 
you  do  not  read  every  day  ;  nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  every 
week,  nor  mouth,  nor  year.  The  bookseller  to  whom  I 
applied  Iiad  some  difficulty  in  liuding  some  '  upper  shelves ' 
or  '  fiU-ups '  ready  to  his  hand — reputable,  decently-bound 
volumes,  at  moderate  prices.  Suddenly  he  asked,  '  Would 
you  like  a  Feyjoi  ? '  'A  what  ? '  I  returned.  The  bibliopole 
pronounced  the  name  as  though  it  rhymed  with  '  Taboo.'  But 
he  brought  his  Feyjoi  forwaitis  and  I  looked  into  Don  Benito  ; 
and  when  I  got  him  home  I  gleefully  found  that  there  was 
much  'meat'  on  the  rare  old  Benedictine — notably  in  the 
'  Castas  Eruditaa  y  Curiosas.' 


Once  the  Charing  Cross,  nest  the  Folly — in  previous  stages 
of  existence,  devoted  once  to  the  illustration  of  the  'Varieties  ' 
of  Mr.  Woodin,  and  afterwards  to  the  orisons  of  the  Brethren 
of  the  Oratory  of  St,  Pliilip  Neri  (whose  extensive  shovel-hats, 
like  unto  the  head-gear  of  Don  Basilio,  in  the  Barhiere  di 
Siviglia,  caused  a  considerable  commotion  in  King  William 
Street  about  thirty  years  ago)— the  dainty  little  sctlh  now 
re-christened  '  Toole's '  Theatre,  affords  to  my  mind  a  convinc- 
ing proof  that,  the  Shakespearean  diduiit  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  there  is  something,  and  often  a  great  deal, 
in  a  name.  It  is  as  much  in  accordance  with  the  fitness 
of  things  that  Toole  should  have  his  theatre,  aa  that,  in  days 
gone  by,  Mathews  should  have  had  his  '  At  Homes,'  George 
Alexander  Steevens  his  '  Heads,'  Tom  Hood  his  '  Own,'  and 
Albert  Smith  his  '  Mont  Blanc'  Mr.  John  Lawrence  Toole 
has  long  since  acquired  the  right  to  stamp  his  individuality 
distinctly  on  a  theatre  of  his  own.  He  is  known  not  only  as 
a  comedian  of  rare  and  precious  qualities — as  the  possessor  of 
a  faculty  of  humour  which  is  never  coarse,  and  of  pathos 
which  b  not  strained — moving  us  now  to  mirth  in  the  Upper 
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Crxid^  and  now  to  tears  in  Uncle  Diclcn  Darling ;  but  he  is 
also  renowned,  admired,  and  beloved  to  boot,  as  the  prince  of 
good  fellows,  as  a  marvellous  mimic,  and  an  almost  unmatched 
raconteur,  and  as  a  most  upright,  humane,  and  charitable  man. 
So  there  is  no  reason,  I  take  it,  why  'Toole's'  Thetiti-e  should 
not  go  down  to  posterity  together  with  *  15ooth's'  and  '  Walhuk's  ' 
and  *  Laura  Kerne's,'  with  the  *  Theatre  Dcjazet '  and  the 
•  Theatre  Comte.' 

Toole's  Theatre  was  reopened,  after  a  long  recess,  on  Thurs- . 
day  the  16th  February.  The  interior  of  the  house  and  its 
approaches  have  undergone  numerous  alterations  and  imi)rove- 
roents;  and  if,  indeed,  the  enterprising  lessee  and  manager 
was  precluded  by  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control 
from  presenting  his  p<itrons  with  a  Christmas  pantomime  or  u 
burlesque,  he  may  at  least  plead  that,  in  the  middle  of  February, 
he  has  produced  a  very  brilliant  transformation  scene.  ^Ir.  J. 
J.  Thomson,  the  architect  of  the  estate,  has  done  wonders  in 
converting  that  which  was  formerly  a  cribbed,  cabined,  and 
confined  area  into  a  theatre  with  plenty  of  air,  elbow-room, 
and  means  of  ingress  and  egress.  A  wide  staircase,  of  hand- 
some proportions,  leads  directly  to  a  foyvr  overlooking  King 
William  Street ;  new  staircases  and  passages  have  been  con- 
structed; the  i-oof  of  the  theatre  has  been  raised;  and  the 
pit  has  been  widened  and  extended.  Access  to  all  parts  of 
the  house  has  been  made  '  as  easy  us  lying ' — easier,  even  ; 
for,  in  politics  at  least,  most  of  the  good  old  '  stock '  lies  have 
been  so  often  told  that  the  politicians  are  beginning  to  grow 
ashamed  of  telling  them  over  again ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
invent  new  ones.  Outside  the  main  entrance  to  Toole's 
Theatre  (no  longer  'Toole's  Folly')  an  elegant  awning  or 
canopy  of  glass  and  iron  has  been  constructed,  to  afford 
shelter  to  those  who  alight  from,  or  who  are  waiting  after  the 
performance  for  their  carriages.  I  have  heard  it  whispered 
that  the  local  authorities  were,  in  the  first  instance,  somewhat 
'exemsed' at  the  aspect  of  Mr.  Toole's  '  baldacchino ; '  but, 
it  having  been  ascertained  that  he  was  a  comedian,  and  not 
a  Bitualist,  the  little  architectural  difficulty  was  amicably 
arranged. 

I  may  add  that  the  decorations,  as  well  as  the  structural 
alterations,  have  been  entrusted  to   Mr.  Thou\^ow,  «Ci^  \Xjka 
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result  is  that  the  interior  of  the  theatre  wears  a  most  tasteful 
and  radiant  appearance.  The  pretty  ceiling  is  embellished 
with  a  Wedgwood  design  in  carton  pierre ;  and  surmounting 
the  staircase  wall  is  a  frieze  representing  the  Procession  of 
Ceres.  The  decorations  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Bettiscombe  and  Harris ;  and  Mr.  William  Glover  has  painted 
a  vigorous  view  of  Loch  Katrine  for  an  act-drop,  in  which  the 
distant  mountains  have  been  slightly  too  much  insisted  upon, 
and  look  like  gigantic  rolling  stones,  ready  to  tumble  bodily 
into  the  stalls,  and  '  flutter  the  Volsces '  there. 

The  staple  of  the  entertainment  was  the  comedy  of  Paid 
Pry.  I  suppose  that  at  this  time  of  day  nobody  expects  me 
to  criticise  Paul  Pry ;  yet  I  could  write  a  good  deal  concern- 
ing the  changes  in  English  manners  which  have  taken  place 
since  Paid  Pry  first  achieved  popularity.  Those  manners,  as 
presented  by  the  actors  to  a  modem  audience,  seem  as  anti- 
quated as  those  depicted  in  the  School  for  Scandal  or  the 
Rivals — as  obsolete,  almost,  as  the  fails  et  gestes  of  the  per- 
sonages in  Vanbrugh*s  Relapse  or  Wycherly's  Plain  Dealer ; 
yet  in  the  days  when  gentlemen  really  went  about  in  pigtails, 
frills,  striped  nankeen  inexpressibles,  hessian  boots  with  tassels, 
and  white  hats  with  the  brims  turned  up  with  green  ;  when 
the  waists  of  ladies'  dresses  were  just  beneath  their  armpits, 
and  their  shoes  were  sandalled ;  when  military  oflBcers  off  duty 
wore  their  full  uniforms  (witness  the  scrubby  young  subaltern 
carrying  the  pattens  in  Wilkie's  picture  of  the  *  Reading  of 
the  Will '),  and  when  the  landlords  of  village  inns  were  on 
terms  of  respectful  familiarity  with  the  Squire  and  his  friends 
(nothing  was  more  common  than  for  a  gentleman  travelling 
alone  to  have  Boniface  up  after  dinner,  and  '  crack '  a  bottle 
with  him) — in  those  days  which  must  seem  so  dark  and  so 
distant  to  the  '  gilded  youth  *  of  the  period — the  still  happily 
extant  Mr.  W.  J.  Thorns,  who  is  eighty,  was  grown  up  and 
hard  at  work  on  the  public  business,  and  the  still  living  Miss 
Kelly,  who  is  ninety-two,  was  fascinating  all  playgoing  London 
in  Tlie  Afaid  and  the  Magpie. 

Mr.  Toole  was,  of  course,  Paul  Pry,  and  in  his  highest 
spirits.  Mr.  Billington  as  Colonel  Hardy,  in  powder  and  full 
martial  '.fig,'  looked  like  Sir  Joshua's  portrait  of  Lord  Heath- 
iield,  and  bore  himself  as  testily  as  the  doughty  defender  o£ 
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Gibraltar  might  possibly  have  done  had  he  been  plagued  by 
a  sly  little  daughter  and  a  saucy  chambermaid;  and  Jliss 
Effie  Liston  as  Eliza  was  the  prettiest  and  slyly  demurest  of 
daughters ;  and  Miss  Eliza  Johnstone  as  Phoel)e,  a  paragon  of 
saucy  soulrettes.  Miss  Emily  Thorne  filled  with  ease  and 
grace  the  part  of  that  very  designing  '  party '  Mrs.  Subtle — 
the  '  Lady  Tartufe '  of  the  English  stage ;  and  Jlr.  Cheeseman 
as  Old  Stanley  looked,  with  his  bent  shoulders,  his  flowing: 
white  locks,  his  fatuous  smile,  and  his  subdued  voice,  so 
mildly  superannuated  and  senile,  as  to  remind  one  of  the 
patriarch  in  the  American  story  of  the  party  of  emigrants  on 
board  a  Missouri  steamer  on  their  way  to  found  a  new  town- 
ship out  West  'That's  our  minister,*  explained  the  leader 
of  the  party  to  an  inquirinj^  passenjjjer;  'that's  our  bank 
manager;  that's  our  telegra))hic  operator;  that's  our  scliool- 
mastev;  and  that's  our  newspaper  editor/  'And  the  nice 
old  gentleman  with  the  white  hair,  leaning  on  his  stick  ? ' 
pursued  the  inquisitive  ])assenger.  '  Oh,*  rejdied  the  |,'en tie- 
man  who  was  '  bossing*  the  band  of  pioneers;  'you  mean  the 
old  cuss  yonder.  Well,  vr  intend  to  open  our  new  remetery 
tciih  him! 

Pavl  Pry  was  preceded  by  an  amusing  and  sparkling 
little  trifle,  in  the  shape  of  a  new  and  original  comedietta,  by 
May  Holt  (Mrs.  Fairbairn),  called  Waiting  Cansent,  It  is  a 
piece  of  matrimonial  equivu<|ue,  divertingly  played  by  Mr. 
H.  Elmore,  Mr.  E.  I).  Ward,  and  Miss  Ada  Mellon.  Mr.  G.. 
Shelton  was  admirably  racy  as  an  Irish  waiter  at  a  Grand 
Hotel.  Mr.  Toole  made  a  speech  at  once  funny  and  sympa- 
thetic to  his  crowded  audience  at  the  conclusion  of  Pnul  Pry, 
and  the  pleasant  evening*s  entertainment  wound  up  with  the 
always  welcome  farce  of  Domestic  Economy,  Mr.  Toole,  of 
course,  as  John  Grumley,  Miss  Johnstone  as  Mrs.  Grumley, 
and  Miss  Emily  Thome  as  Mrs.  Shackles. 

I  could  not  attend  the  first  performance  of  Mr.  lUnnand's 
farcical  play  in  three  acts,  Tlie  Manager,  founded  on  Lc 
Mari  de  la  hdhUante,  at  the  Court  Theatre,  on  Saturday  the 
18th  February.  I  had  been  all  the  afternoon  underneath 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  Dover ;  and  had  not  quite  regained 
my  'tone'  whenit  was  time  to  go  to  the  play  at  night.  I 
went   instead,  on    Tuesday  the   21st,  to  see    The   ifatuncjcT  ; 
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and  I  was  told  that  considerable  alterations  and  improvements 
had  been  made  in  the  play  since  its  first  representation,  which 
had  somehow  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  critics. 
I  will  be  brief  and  frank  in  what  I  intend  to  say  abont  The 
Manager.  There  is  a  world  of  good,  healtliy,  hn moron 3 
writing  in  it.  Jokes  and  'funnimenta'  of  all  shades  of 
drollery,  save  the  unseemly,  are  so  abundant,  that  you  begin 
to  imagine  that  the  sands  of  life  in  Mr.  Burnand'a  hour-glass 
are  exclusively  composed  of  diamond  dust  There  is  really 
excellent  character-drawin;,'  in  Jlr.  CliifT,  Vestryman,  Registrar 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  and  Income  Tax  '  Com- 
missioner'— I  suppose  collector  is  meant — -and  proprietor  of 
the  Palladium  Theatre;  in  Joe  Vinton,  the  vulgar  but  good- 
hearted  warehouseman  at  Blakely's  stores  ;  in  Nellie  Millsom, 
the  debutante ;  and  in  the  retired  '  choms-lady,'  Mrs.  Barker, 
her  aunt.  Some  of  the  situations  are  excruciatingly  funny, 
and  indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  dull  five  minutes  in  the  piece; 
and  the  praise  for  all  this  belongs  undoubtedly  to  Mr.  Bur- 
nand  and  the  clever  orlistca  who  interpret  his  version  of 
the  'Mari  de  la  Debutante.'  But  the  play  itself  is  despe- 
rately weak  and  flabby,  with  a  muddled  plot,  insufficient 
motive,  and  an  inadequate  lUnouew-nt.  Blanche  St.  Clair, 
the  capricious  prima  donna  at  the  Palladium,  who  should  be 
the  romantic  heroine  of  the  play,  is  a  heartless  jilt,  who  plays 
fast  and  loose  with  the  only  real  gentleman  in  the  play.  Lord 
Tandem ;  and  when  the  long  farce  cuds  the  audience  are  left 
in  perplexity  as  to  whether  Blanche  intends  to  remain  per- 
manently in  a  state  of  single  blessedness,  or  to  accept  the 
hand  of  her  feather-brained  admirer  Pulverstock  ;  or  to  marry 
the  gasman.  Were  I  a  gasman,  I  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  unfeeling  and  uninteresting  coquette. 

Miss  Linda  Dietz  tried  her  hardest,  with  the  aid  of  nods 
and  beclis  and  wreathed  smiles,  winning  ways,  graceful  atti- 
tudes, and  superb  toilettes,  to  make  Blanche  less  repulsive 
than  the  dramatist  had  made  her,  Mr,  John  Clayton  has 
carefully  studied  every  aspect  of  the  by  no  means  easy 
character  of  Mr,  Chiff,  the  manager;  and  in  my  opinion  his 
rendering  of  the  character  is  a  most  successful  one.  Maw- 
worm,  Chadband,  and  the  vulgar  tradesman  in  Our  Boys, 
enter  largely  into  the  components  of  Mr,  ChifTs  character; 
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but  they  were  blended  and  developed  most  skilfully  by  Mr. 
Clayton.  Mr.  G.  W.  Anson's  Joe  Vinton  was  a  distinctly 
original  creation,  full  of  fun  and  '  go.'  Mr.  Kenible  as  Mr. 
'Justice'  Bunby,  the  wareliousenian's  uncle,  a  kind  of  Mr. 
Lillivick,  without  a  Henrietta  Petowker,  has  nothing  wliat- 
ever  to  do  with  the  plot  of  the  piece ;  but  he  was  very  droll. 
Mr.  D.  0.  Boucicault  is  a  decidedly  clever  young  gentleman, 
and  he  capered  about  in  a  very  entertaining  manner  as  Pul- 
verstock,  the  stage-struck  admirer  of  Blanche  St.  Clair.  Mr. 
Boucicault  is  as  yet  a  little  exuberant,  and  wants  '  presence  ; ' 
but  when  he  has  toned  down  a  little,  and  put  some  more 
ballast  in  the  car  of  his  very  volatile  balloon,  he  will  Ije  a 
welcome  recruit  to  the  dramatic  ranks,  iliss  Lottie  Venn 
sang  and  acted  to  admiration  as  Nellie  Millsom ;  and  Mrs. 
Leigh  was  admirable  as  Mrs.  Barker.  Why  Miss  Measor 
should  have  been  induced  to  disguise  her  pretty  face  and 
form,  and  hide  all  her  comeliness  and  sprightliness  under  the 
rags  and  wrinkles  of  a  hoiTibly  deaf  and  rheumatic  old 
charwoman,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  determine ;  save  on 
the  ground  that  young  and  good-looking  people  are  sometimes 
fond  of  playing  at  being  old  and  ugly.  They  think  it  quite 
a  comical  thing  to  be  old.  They  will  cease  to  see  the  fun  of 
the  thing  when  age  really  comes  upon  them. 

The  Manager  was  preceded  by  a  very  artistically  written 
lever  de  rideau  called  Afj/  Little  Girl.  The  author  is  Mr. 
D.  0.  Boucicault,  and  the  little  gem  (for  it  is  nothing  less) 
was  most  touchingly  presented  on  the  stage  by,  among  others, 
Mr.  John  Clayton,  Mr.  Boucicault  himself.  Miss  Measor,  and 
Miss  Carlotta  Addison.  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say 
about  My  Little  Girl, 

The  amiable  and  accomplished  Miss  Litton  and  the  youth- 
ful and  ardent  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew  having  happily  recovered 
from  the  alarming  accident  which  befell  them  the  other  night 
during  the  performance  at  the  Globe  Theatre  —  a  surgical 
appliance  on  the  lower  part  of  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew's  visage  still, 
however,  pointing  to  his  recent  mishap — the  two  excellent 
artists  in  question  have  been  able  to  resume  their  parts  in 
Messrs.  Paul  Meritt  and  George  Conquest's  'sensational 
domestic  drama,'  in  seven  acts,  entitled  Mankind ;  or,  Beggar 
Your  Neighbour,     The  story  of  this  capital  play  awv^V}  \5«\\^ 
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out  its  fraukly- cynical  title.  Tweuty  characters  are  sciiediiled 
in  a  rather  pedantically  formulated  list  of  tlie  dramatis 
personam,  which  is  made  out  as  though  it  were  a  census  paper, 
OP  a  proposal  for  a  life  assurance  policy.  The  list  comprises 
one  '  loyal,'  one  '  respectahle,'  one  '  cheeky,'  one  '  breezy,'  one 
'meek,' one  'busy,'  one  ' trustful,'  one 'simple,'  oue  'loving,' 
and  one  '  reliable '  (odious  word !)  personage ;  the  rest  of 
'  Mankind '  at  the  Globe  are  '  out-and-out  rascals,'  being  respec- 
tively described  as  '  graspiug,'  '  bumptious,'  '  remorseless,' 
'  cool,'  '  pugnacious,'  '  cruel,'  and  '  humbugging.' 

I  would  rather  not  attempt  to  analyse  the  plot  of  Man- 
kind —  that  way  madness  would  lie.  Messrs.  Paul  Meritt 
and  George  Conquest  are  skilled  dramatic  chf/s  in  the  melo- 
dramatic line ;  and  they  have  in  the  most  interesting  and 
exciting  play,  which  never  hangs  fire  for  a  minute,  concocted 
a  kind  of  sensational  bouillabaisse,  containing  all  kinds  of 
strange  fishes.  The  recipe  for  this  ingenious  medley  might 
run  practically  thus.  Take  a  witch's  cauldron  and  set  it 
over  a  blue  fire.  Strangle  a  disreputable  junior  partner  of  a 
money-lender  and  throw  into  the  pot.  Hang  the  other 
money-lender  for  murdering  his  colleague,  and  throw  him  in 
likewise.  Half  drown  a  virtuous  young  married  lady,  and  in 
with  her.  Beat  a  small  clever  child  in  black  stockings  very 
hard  to  make  her  tender,  and  pop  her  in.  Make  a  merciless 
villain  blow  out  his  worthless  brains,  and  fling  him  in.  Add 
a  cup  of  cofi'ee  well  poisoned.  Flavour  with  a  stolen  will,  a 
Chubb's  burglar-proof  safe,  several  forgeries,  a  good  deal  of 
genial  humour,  an  old  woman's  gingham  umbrella,  some  sea- 
weed from  Kamsgate  Sands,  some  gravel  from  a  garden  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  a  rasher  of  bacon  from  a  coffee-tavern, 
a  quartern  of  gin,  a  'Gladstone'  bag,  a  small  quantity  of 
blood,  a  pinch  of  gunpowder,  and  any  amount  of  vigorous 
acting,  and  then  you  have  yonr  houillabaisse — your  Mankind. 
Make  tlie  gruel  very  thick  and  slab ;  et  servez,  chaud.  I  had 
lieen  told  that  the  play  of  Messrs.  Merrit  and  Conquest  was 
too  '  transpontine '  in  its  colour;  but  I  hold  that  the  Tras- 
tevere  of  London  must  he  a  very  fortunate  district  if  dramas 
so  good  as  Mankind  are  often  produced  there.  The  play 
ought  to  '  draw,'  as  Taken  front.  Life  is  drawing  at  the  Adelplii, 
and  The  Lights  o  London  at  the  Princess's. 
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The  acting  in  Miuikiad  is  excellent.  Nothing  could  be 
more  artistic  tlian  Mr.  George  Conquest's  '  make  up  *  as  the 
horrible  old  usurer  Groodge,  nor  more  powerfiJ  than  his 
rendering  of  the  part.  Miss  Litton  was  irresistibly  fascinating, 
and  full  of  quiet,  heartful  pathos,  as  the  ill-used  wife,  Mrs. 
Maitland ;  and  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew*s  impersonation  of  the 
gallant  I^hilip  Warren  was  chivalrous  in  bearing  and  eloc^uent 
in  diction.  The  fuir-haired  graceful  little  girl  in  sable  hose, 
Miss  Kitty  Barry,  who  played  Mrs.  Maithimrs  daughter, 
acquitted  herself  to  admiration,  and  seems  to  me  to  have  all 
the  making  of  a  first-mte  actress  in  her ;  and  Mr.  John  G. 
Wilton  and  Miss  Harriet  Claremont  as  a  pugnacious  coster- 
monger  and  his  bouncing  wife  were  exceedingly  racy  and 
amusing.  Mr.  J.  G.  Wilton  must  also  be  congratulated  on 
liis  strict  attention  to  the  requirements  of  realism  in  his 
costume  as  a  *  coster.'  His  corduroy  '  kicksies,*  with  the 
'  artful  fakement '  at  the  bottom,  arc  in  strictest  acconlunce 
with  the  '  jesthetic '  traditions  of  the  '  Cut.'  Messrs.  .1.  A. 
fiosier,  Frank  Huntley,  Lizzie  Claremont  (the  old  woman  with 
the  umbrella),  and  Jliss  Goldney  (the  adored  one  of  the* 
chivalrous  Philip  Warren)  were  also  very  good.  I  hope  that 
Mankind  will  have  a  long  run,  and  bring  plenty  of  money 
to  the  Glol>e  Theatre. 


One  of  the  pleasantest  manifestations  of  the  universal 
sympathy  with  Her  Majesty  the  Queen — symj)athy  awakened 
by  the  atrocious  act  of  the  young  wretch  Muclean — lias  been 
the  alliance  of  American  with  British  signatures  to  the 
address  of  congratulation  agreed  to  at  the  meeting  in  the 
Anglican  Church  of  the  Bue  d'Aguesseau  of  the  British 
residents  in  Paris.  It  was  the  Eev.  F.  J.  C.  Moran  who 
opened  the  proceedings  and  read  some  of  the  prayers  appointed 
for  the  20th  of  June ;  the  Kev.  J.  A.  Mackay,  of  the  Avenue 
Marboeuf  Church,  who  moved  the  atldress,  and  Mr.  Hely 
Bowes  who  seconded  it.  On  the  motion  of  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Gibson  the  address  was,  of  course,  unanimously  adopted ;  and 
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tlieii,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Yeatnian,  '  who  spoke  of  tlie 
Queeu'a  prompt  and  lasting  sympathy  with  the  recent  sorrow 
of  the  American  people,  and  of  their  i-everence  and  admiriition 
for  her/  it  was  agreed  that  American  signatures  should  be 
added  to  the  otliei-s. 

This  is  not  liy  any  means  the  first  time  that  the  Americans 
have  affirmed  their  salutary  conviction  that  blood  is  a  great 
deal  thicker  than  water,  and  have  acted  accordingly.  Eng- 
lishmen who  are  sojourning  in  the  United  States  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  and  bear  the  Declaration  of  Independence  read,  are 
constrained  to  listen  to  a  good  many  hard  things  concerning 
King  George  the  Third  ;  but  you  may  traverse  the  American 
continent  in  its  whole  length  and  breadth — you  may  journey 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Alaska,  without  hearing  one  unkind  or  discourteous 
word  uttered  toucliing  Queen  Victoria.  And  engraved  por- 
traits of  our  gracious  sovereign  are  scattered  all  over  the 
States. 

As  for  the  young  wretch,  people  are  saying  that  he  is 
demented,  and  even  that  he  has  already  been  the  inmate  of 
a  lunatic  asylum.  Whether  he  be  mad  or  not  it  will  be  for 
the  experts  to  argue,  and  perhaps  for  a  jury  to  determine.^ 
We  are  not  a  bloodthirsty  people ;  and  although,  if  the  wretch 
be  pronounced  sane,  he  certainly  deserves  hanging  as  high  as 
Haman,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the  entire  public  were 
polled  (both  sexes,  mind)  there  would  be  an  immense  majority, 
not  in  favour  of  the  creature's  swinging,  but  in  favour  of  liis 
being  found  guilty  on  some  charge  short  of  high  treason,  and 
which  would  warrant  his  being  locked  up  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  his  being,  periodically  and  at  least  three  times,  soundly 
flogged  during  his  incarceration,  I  don't  say  tliat  tliis  is  my 
opinion ;  still,  I  daresay  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  many 
thousands  of  intelligent  and  normally  humane  persons.  There 
may  be  something  in  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  maxim,  that  a 
criminal  should  be  made  '  to  pay  with  his  hide.' 

Mtn>. — Many  years  ago — twenty,  I  should  say — I  paid  a 

'  ErentUBllj,  t  jury  found  that  the  wrelcheil  cmture  v^»  nisd. 
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visit  to  Bedlam,  and  of  what  I  saw  there  I  wix)te  a  detailed 
account  The  then  chief  physician  of  Bethlehem  Hospital  was 
tlie  late  Dr.,  afterwards  Sir  Charles  Hood,  a  most  accomplished 
and  benevolent  gentlemaa  At  the  period  of  which  I  speak 
criminal  lunatics  (now  sequestered  at  Broadmoor)  were  con- 
fined in  Bedlam ;  and  I  made  the  visual  acquaintalice  of 
several  noted  nmrderers,  who  had  been  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  insanity.  One  was  Dadd,  the  parricidal  painter, 
who  was  busy  at  work  over  a  picture  of  *  Oberon  and  Titania.' 
Another  was  Edward  Oxford,  the  feather-brained  potboy  wlio 
shot  at  the  Queen  in  1840,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  in 
one  sense  a  kind  of  monomaniacal  Mr.  Toots ;  for  the  police 
found  among  his  papers  a  number  of  lettei^,  of  a  highly 
eulogistic  nature,  written  1)y  himself  to  himself. 

Dr.  Hood  told  me  that  he  held  Oxford  (who  was  a  quiet, 
civil,  handy  fellow  about  the  Asylum)  never  to  have  been  out 
of  his  mind  at  all,  save  with  discard  vanity ;  and  tliat  the 
ex-potboy  himself  would  often  remark  that  the  very  best 
treatment  to  have  adopted  in  his  case  would  have  been,  not 
to  try  him  for  high  treason,  or  lock  him  up  as  a  lunatic,  but 
to  have  given  him  a  good  horse-whipping. 

*  A  dark  house  and  a  whip,'  was  the  Shakespearean  pre- 
scription for  the  treatment  of  mad  folk.  It  was  a  respectably 
ancient  remedy.  There  was  kindly  sent  me,  some  time  ago, 
a  very  curious  little  volume,  entitled  A  Chronology  of  Medi- 
cine, Ancient,  Mediceval,  and  Modern  (London  :  Bailliere,  1880) ; 
and  in  a  chapter  headed  '  An<^lo-Saxon  Leechdom'  (p.  75),  I 
light  on  the  following : — 

'  For  joint  pain — sing  nine  times  this  incantation  thereon  and  spit  on  the  joint, 
"Malignus  obligavit:  angeluii  curavit ;  dominus  salvavit."  It  will  soon  b« 
well  with  him.  If  a  man  be  lunatic — Take  a  skin  of  merettwine  or  porpoise  ; 
vork  it  into  a  whip  ;  swinge  the  man  thereicith  :  soon  he  loill  be  well.    Amen, ' 

But  Pinel  and  Esquirol,  Charcot  and  Forbes  Winslow,  have 
long  since  abrogated  this  *  heroic  *  mode  of  treating  the  insane. 
Still  more  curious  is  an  assertion  made  by  the  old  French 
physician,  Bodin,  in  his  TlUdtre  Universel  de  la  Nature 
(Lyons,  1587),   that, 'at  an  hospital  for  lunatics  in  l^udou 
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called  **  Nazaret "  (obviously  Bethlehem)  it  was  customary  ta 
scourge  the  mad  people  every  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  in 
order  to  subdue  their  tendency  to  frenzy ;  and  that  the  same 
custom  prevailed  at  the  Hospital  of  St  Bestitute,  at  Soissons, 
and  at  that  of  St.  Mathurin  in  La  Beauce/  Mediaeval  mad 
people  liad,  evidently,  a  very  bad  time  of  it. 


Z^'^^*<f,rD 


The  fashions.  Be  not  alarmed.  There  is  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  distressed  compiler  to  bore  you  with  a  renewal  of 
the  Treves  lecture  or  the  dress  controversy.  But,  looking 
out  some  books  for  the  binders  lately,  I  came  across  a  little 
volume  called  ffow  to  dress,  like  a  Lady,  on  Fifteen  Pounds  a 
Year.  By  a  Lady.  Inside  the  flyleaf  did  I  paste  a  cutting 
which  I  had  just  made  from  a  Paris  newspaper,  giving  a  list 
of  feminine  wearing  apparel  supplied  at  the  Grands  Magasins 
du  Louvre,  and  in  which  a  lady  could  be  dressed  de  pied  en 
cap,  for  the  ridiculously  small  sum  of  twenty-four  francs 
thirty  centimes.  Here  is  the  schedule ;  only  please  observe 
that,  my  name  not  being  Peeping  Tom,  I  have  lumped  the 
underclothing  together  as  lingerie: — 


Corset,          .... 

f.8 

00 

Stockings,    . 

0 

76 

Collar, 

0 

70 

Cuffs, 

0 

75 

Dress,  ready  made. 

4 

90 

Gloves, 

0 

85 

A  Pocket-handkerchief, 

0 

40 

Shoes,  chevreau  glad, 

4 

90 

Bonnet,  with  satin  ribbons. 

1 

45 

f.l7 

20 

Linger  ie, 

Total, 

7 

10 

f.24 

30 

I  asked  an  expert  in  costume  whether  this  '  arrangement  in 
cheapness '  could  be  carried  out  in  England.  I  was  answered 
with  some  asperity,  that  the  thing  might  possibly  be  done, 
not  for  four-and- twenty  francs  thirty  centimes,  but  possibly 
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for  thirty  shillings,  by  suffering  creatures  whose  husbands 
were  brutes.  The  bonnet  with  satin  strings  for  one  shilling 
and  fourpence  was  pronounced  quite  feasible.  There  are 
bonnets  and  bonnets.  Who  does  not  recollect  the  Japanese 
'  three-farthing  bonnets/  which  were  so  fashionable  at  1  Brighton 
a  few  seasons  since  ?  The  gloves  at  thirty-five  centimes  still, 
however,  I  confess,  stagger  me.  Could  you,  in  London, 
purchase  the  flimsiest  *  arrangement  in  thread '  for  threepence- 
halfpenny  ? 

The  cheapest  ladies'  gloves  of  a  really  elegant  aud  tasteful 
nature  that  I  have  ever  met  with  were  those  which  they 
used  to  sell  at  Naples.  They  cost  a  lira,  say  ninepence- 
halfpenny,  a  pair,  and  ladies  generally  bought  them  by  the 
gross.  They  were  of  a  very  soft  and  glad  kid,  and  were  of 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  The  lady  had  these  gloves 
sewed  on  by  her  maid  (for  the  buttons  were  rather  '  risky '). 
They  only  served  for  a  single  morning  or  afternoon  or  evening 
wear ;  and  if  the  lady  did  not  tear  them  off  her  hands  when 
she  came  home,  the  gloves  performed  the  hari  kari  on 
their  own  account,  and  ripped  themselves  up,  so  to  s})eak, 
spontaneously. 


On  Saturday,  March  4,  took  place  at  Willis's  Rooms  the 
banquet  of  the  Greek  Committee,  held  to  celebrate  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  with  regard 
to  Greece,  through  the  arbitration  of  the  Great  Powers,  and 
the  peaceful  cession  by  Turkey  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Hellenes 
of  the  fertile  region  of  Thessaly.  The  Earl  of  Eosebery  took 
the  chair  at  the  banquet ;  and  some  two  hundred  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  many  of  them  Greeks,  were  present 

One  of  the  London  dailies  which  hates  the  Greeks  and 
their  cause  with  amusing  intensity,  and  is  equally  '  too  too 
utterly '  in  love  with  the  Turk,  remarked  in  a  pleasantly  sub- 
acid article  on  the  proceedings  at  Willis's  Rooms,  tl\o.t  \An& 
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destinies  of  Greece  woulil  not  be  inaterklly  affected  by 
'  flatulent  declamation  at  public  banquets  aeaaoued  by  quota- 
tions from  Byron.'  This  gratuitous  insult  to  the  speakers 
at  the  dinner  exhibits  as  niucli  ignorance  as  it  does  spite. 
It  happens  that  I  was  present  at  the  dinner,  and  listened 
attentively  to  the  interesting  speeches  delivered.  They  were 
certainly  not  '  flatulent ; '  and,  as  it  chanced,  although  one 
right  hon.  gentleman  incidentally  cited  a  line  from  Homer  in 
the  original,  nobody  quoted  Byron. 

I  have  rarely  known  Lord  Eosebery  speak  better.  He 
called  upon  the  company  to  drink  to  '  Tiie  Prasperity  of 
Greece '  in  an  address  full  of  quiet  eloquence.  The  venerable 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  proposed,  with  really  wonderful  vigour, 
the  health  of  the  King  of  the  Hellenes ;  to  which  the  respondent 
was  M.  Gcnnadius,  tlie  Greek  Charg^-d'Affaires,  who  expressed 
himu'lf  fluently  ami  forcibly  in  pure  and  idiomatic  English. 
AiioUier  Greek  gentleman,  M.  Valieri,  also  made  a  capital 
apeech ;  a»  did  also  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  Right  Hon.  Shaw- 
U'fBvnj,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  M.P.  When  the  Hellene- 
tiatiug  Jingoes  can  get  together  as  good  a  batch  of  orators 
lu  tliOM  who  met  at  Willis's  last  Saturday,  I  will  undertake, 
lu  tliu  reverend  gentleman  did  in  Pickwiek,  to  'eat  my  hat, 
ami  fcwall'jw  the  buckle.' 


The  following  is  from  a  '  society  '  contemporaiy : — 
'  Does  Hr.  Farnivall  still  deairR  that  tiat«  be  taken  of  Ilia  Grst  ap]>e«ranu  of 
nearwordal  I  tmd  in  liM  week.' e  Saturday  Einiituiihal  "  Pavidcomapondmita 
■rnt  their  views  to  the  Sptdator."  And  further  on  I  End  it  written  of  "W. 
Huntingdon,  S.S.,"  that,  "in  ajiite  of  Uacauk]''H  sneer."  the  reviewer  is  "  in- 
clined to  refprd  him  na  a  capabls  autodidaet."  Pavid  \agfizA.  Avtodkloft  ia 
belter." 

'  Pavid '  is,  of  course,  from  the  Latin  pavidus,  fearful,  timo- 
rous. But  there  is  also  the  Italian  word  pavido.  I  have 
an  indistinct  notion  of  having  met  with  '  pavid '  somewhere  as 
an  English  word ;  and  I  should  not  l>e  in  the  least  surprised 
I  -were  'pavid'  to  turn  up  in  the  Ftterie  Quceiu;  or  iu  Fairfas's 
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T08SO,  or  in  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  But  one  cannot 
re-read  Spenser,  Fairfax,  and  Burton  through  between  the 
hours  of  1 0  A.M.  and  noon  on  Wednesday. 

Bespecting  another  word  which  ha.s  excited  in  its  time 
much  angry  controversy,  1  have  made  within  the  last  few  days 
a  little  discovery.  At  least,  I  hope  that  it  is  a  discovery ;  but 
word-hunting  is,  in  these  days,  a  pursuit  so  eagerly  followed 
that  my  small  scrap  of  treasure-trove  may  be  claimed  by 
dozens  of  Dryasdusts  more  industrious  and  more  perspicuous 
than  I  am.     The  wonl  in  question  is  '  Humbug.' 

Now  in  the  first  edition  of  Hotten*s  Slany  Dictionary, 
1Y85  was  given  as  the  earliest  date  at  which  the  word  could 
be  found  in  print  The  later  editions  of  Hotten  (London : 
Chatto  &  Windus)  state  that  *  humbug'  is  to  be  traced  back 
half  a  century  earlier.  Looking  over  some  rare  old  etchings 
the  other  day,  chiefly  devoted  to  merciless  pictorial  abuse  of 
the  illustrious  William  Hogarth,  I  came  on  one  in  wliich 
Hogarth  (caricatured  with  the  legs  of  a  satyr)  is  busy  at  his 
easel,  painting  three  horrible  *  Blowsabellas '  as  the  Three 
Graces.  Beneath  the  etched  lampoon  appear  some  spiteful 
verses,  of  which  I  append  the  *  tag : ' 

*  Defonnity  herself  bis  figures  place  ; 
She  spreads  an  ugliness  on  every  face  ; 
He  then  admires  their  Ellegance  {»ic)  and  Grace. 
Dunce  connoisseurs  extol  the  author  Pugg, 
The  senseless,  tasteless,  impudent  HuM-Bu(;r..' 

Ferdinando  Killigrew's  Universal  Jest-Book  (about  1 735-40) 
gives  '  humbug '  as  one  word,  but  '  hum-bugg '  may  be,  after 
all,  the  elder  form  of  the  term. 

Do  you  remember  a  somewhat  animated  discussion  con- 
cerning the  adjective  '  reverend  *  as  a  prefix  to  a  clergyman's 
name  ?  I  picked  up,  the  other  day,  a  quaint  old  folio,  pub- 
lished during  the  Protectorate.  This  is  The  Complete  Christian 
Dictionary,  begun  by  '  that  Famous  and  Worthy  Man  of  God, 
Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  Minister  of  the  Word  at  St  George's, 
Canterbury,  and  one  of  the  See  Preachers  thei-e.'  No  'reverend' 
here,  you  see,  in  Oliver's  time;  but  perhaps  a  slightly  too 
liberal  allowance  of  spiritual  pride.    '  Curate '  in  The  Cbm-pUU 
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Christian  Doctiorvarij  is  omitted  altogether;  and  as  regards 
*  bishop/  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  omit  to  tell  us  that  the  word 
first  signified  a  clerk  of  the  market.  On  the  cuckoo  the  lexi- 
cogi^apher  is  shockingly  severe.  '  It's  of  all  fowls  the  most 
unprofitable,  fearful,  cold,  weak,  and  unthankful  It  thinks 
its  own  voice  most  melodious.'  Cruel  Mr.  Thomas  "Wilson. 
1  liave  sent  the  old  tome,  with  my  love,  to  dear  Charles 
lieade,  who,  I  hear,  is  writing  the  Lives  of  the  Patriarchs  of 
Hcripturt.     What  an  admirable  book  it  should  be ! 


A  CKLEBKATED  French  general,  who  visited  England  towards 
tlie  close  of  the  Second  Empire  to  take  note  of  things  military 
among  us,  remarked  of  the  British  infantry  of  the  line,  that 
it  should  V)e  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  foreigners  that  there 
were  not  more  of  the  admirable  soldiers  in  question.  A 
compliment  more  outspoken  has  seldom  been  so  delicately 
expressed.  But  a  precisely  converse  conclusion  may  be 
arrived  at  by  the  critic  of  an  exceptionally  droll  farce.  You 
are  far  from  glad ;  you  are  really  sorry  that  there  is  no  more 
of  it.  Does  Box  and  Cox  come  to  an  end  an  instant  too  late  ? 
Would  you  quarrel  with  The  Birthplace  of  Fodgcrs,  were  it 
j)rolonged  to  double  its  actual  length  ?  And  who  ever  cried 
*  Jam  satis,'  at  the  end  of  TJie  Goose  with  the  Golden  Eggs  ? 
The  inventors  of  the  purely  modern  entertainment  known  as 
the  '  farcical  comedy '  are  wise  in  their  generation.  They 
cater  for  a  public  who,  in  the  way  of  fun  and  merriment,  are 
not  content  with  a  short  allowance  of  food  for  laughter,  but, 
like  Oliver  Twist,  *  ask  for  more.'  They  get  more,  much  more 
at  the  Criterion  Theatre,  which  has  witnessed  a  long  succession 
of  triumphs  in  Comedy-Farce,  or  Farcical-Comedy,  call  it 
which  you  please,  and  which  has  scored  a  fresh  and  decided 
success  in  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron's  excruciatingly  funny  play  of 
Fourteen  Days,  which  was  produced  at  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham's 
pretty  establishment  on  Saturday,  4th  March  1882. 

The  piece,  which  the  author,  with  commendable  frankness, 
admits  to  be  taken  from  the  French  of  MM.  Gondinet  and 
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Bisson,  is  in  three  acts,  and  is  called  on  the  programme  simply 
a  '  Comedy.'  It  is  not  the  less  essentially  a  three-act  farco, 
or  it  might  with  closer  propriety  be  termed  an  extravaganza, 
did  not  that  last-named  word  inevitjibly  suggest  associations 
bearing  on  'topical'  songs,  'break-down'  dances,  and  silk 
fleshings.  Fmirteen  Days  is  not  a  comedy,  because  its  plot  is 
simply  impossible ;  and  the  canons  of  dramatic  art  demand 
that  in  a  comedy  there  should  be  coherence.  As  my  object 
is  to  sincerely  applaud  and  not  to  meticulously  pick  holes  in 
one  of  the  most  humorous  and  well-acted  productions  that  1 
have  seen  for  a  long  time  past,  I  will  merely  show  that  tlu; 
plot  is  of  the  nature  of  a  farce,  and  not  of  a  comedy,  by  noting 
two  incidents  simply  imi)0ssible  of  occurrence.  One  of  the 
characters,  a  barrister,  visits  a  gentleman  who  is  sullering  a 
term  of  fourteen  days'  imprisonment  in  *  Hot  l>ath  Fields.* 
The  barrister,  who,  to  serve  a  purpose  of  his  own,  wishes  to 
hold  converse  with  the  incarcemted  gentleman,  takes  advantai^^e 
of  another  prisoner  taking  a  bath  to  slip  on  his,  the  ]jrisoner's, 
clothes.  The  disguised  barrister  is  sul)se([uently  mistaken  by 
the  jail  authorities  for  a  real  delinquent:  he  is  locked  up, 
and  is  not  released  from  captivity  until  he  is  considerably 
more  than  half  starved.  Xow  all  this,  it  is  obvious,  is  so 
much  sheer  impossibility.  The  governor  of  the  jail  may 
furnish  his  house  as  he  pleases,  and  invite  what  friends  he 
chooses  to  visit  him ;  but  no  porson  from  the  outside  could, 
under  any  circumstances,  penetrate  to  the  prisoners'  bath-room 
and  attire  himself  in  the  prison  dress.  Again,  the  wife  of  the 
imprisoned  gentleman  (whom  she  imagines  to  be  in  Italy)  calls 
on  the  governor  of  the  jail,  not  knowing  him  to  be  such  a 
person,  and  thinking  that  he  is  only  an  old  friend  of  ln»r 
husband.  This  is  a  literal  impossibility.  The  governor's 
house  must  be  inside  the  prison  walls.  At  Newgate,  indeed, 
the  governor's  street  door  opens  into  Newgate  Street ;  but  it 
is  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  wing  of  the  prison,  and  is,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  part  of  the  jail  premises.  Now  such 
extravagances  as  these  are  not  of  the  slightest  moment  in  a 
farce.  The  Wedding  March  is  an  impossible  farce ;  so,  taken 
apart  from  the  music,  is  Trial  by  Jury ;  but  both  are  none  the 
less  droll  for  being  delirious. 

In  Mr.  Byron's  Fourteen  Days,  Mr.  Peregrine  l*ort<it  \§»  ^». 
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independent  gentleman,  who  is  really  fondly  nttrtched  to  a 
pretty,  ladylike,  but  somewhat  prudish  wife.  He  is  as  truth- 
ful aud  honourable  a  gentleman  as  need  be;  yet  one  trifling 
indiscretion  into  which  he  has  fallen  incites  an  Ironical  Fate 
to  impel  Mr,  Peregrine  Porter  to  tell,  during  the  major  portion 
of  three  acts,  a  succession  of  the  most  alarmin;^  'crammers.' 
He  and  his  friend  Mr.  Brummies,  a  stockbroker,  and  old 
enough  to  know  better,  have  been  dining  out  at  a  fashionable 
restaurant,  where  they  meet  with  two  strange  ladies,  who  have 
lost  their  purses,  or  never  had  any  to  lose.  The  gentlemen 
acconjpany  the  ladies  to  the  theatre  ;  but  after  the  play,  when 
Mr,  Porter  has  handed  one  of  the  strange  fair  ones  into  a  cab, 
he  discovers  that  he  has  lost  a  unique  photograph  of  his  wife. 
He  runs  wildly  after  the  cab ;  a  policeman  interferes  with 
him,  and  in  a  moment  of  exasperation  ha  knocks  the  constable 
down.  For  this  he  is  charged  at  Bow  Street,  and  sentenced 
to  fijurteen  days'  imprisonment.  It  seems,  however,  that  he 
has  been  released  on  bail  in  the  interval  between  the  first  hear- 
ing of  the  charge  and  the  actual  sentence;  and  during  this 
period  he  concocts,  with  his  friend  Brummies,  an  artful  scheme, 
by  means  of  which  Mrs,  Porter  is  to  be  persuaded  that  her 
husband's  fortnight  from  home  lias  been  passed,  not  in  enforced 
seclusion  in  Hot  Bath  Fields,  but  in  sunny  Italy.  In  the 
interests  also  of  this  scheme  he  is  compelled  to  break  off  a 
match  between  his  sister-in-law,  Fanny  Simpson,  and  Arthur 
Spoonbill,  a  fashionable  photogi-apber,  who  has  a  rival  in 
Timothy  Gibson,  a  rising  and  certainly  very  flighty  banister. 

The  second  act  is  passed  in  the  luxuriously  furnished 
drawing-room  of  Mr,  Claude  Delafield,  the  governor  of  Hot 
Bath  Fields  House  of  Correction,  a  gentleman  of  strong 
musical,  poetical,  and  lesthetic  tastes,  and  a  consummate 
donkey.  This  personage  has  accidentally  become  possessed  of 
the  unique  photograph  lost  by  Porter,  and  has  painted  a  large 
portrait  from  it.  When  he  learns  from  Glibson  that  the 
original  of  the  photograph  is  the  spouse  of  '  Number  Twenty- 
Eight,'  otherwise  Peregrine  Porter,  he  sends  for  that  prisoner 
and  captive  (who  presents  a  most  ludicrous  appearance  in  the 
prison  garb),  shakes  hands  with  him,  regales  him  on  brandy- 
and-soda  and  cigarettes,  and  eventually  persuades  him  to 
entrust  him  with  a  letter  to  his  wife,  with  whom  Mr.  Delafield 
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proceeds  to  engage  in  a  questionably  Platonic  flirtation. 
The  whole  act  is  one  string  of  absurdities,  farcical  equivoques, 
witty  dialogue,  and  rollicking  tomfoolery. 

In  the  last  act,  the  scene  of  which,  like  the  first  one,  is 
laid  in  Porter's  house,  all  is  made  right  again,  ili-s.  Porter, 
who  has  a  bad  attack  of  jealousy,  gets  over  it ;  Mr.  Porter 
'  acknowledges  the  corn '  as  regards  his  fourteen  days'  im- 
prisonment, and  is  forgiven  by  his  loving  consort ;  Mr.  Spoon- 
bill, the  photographer  of  '  professional  beauties,'  marries  Fanny 
Simpson;  Mr.  Claude  Delafield,  lesthete  and.  equivocal 
Platonist,  judiciously  '  makes  himself  scarce ' — I  say  judi- 
ciously, because  Mrs.  Porter's  husband  seems  to  be  becoming 
ominously  aware  that  he  wears  boots,  and  that  those  boots 
have  toes ;  and  Mr.  Timothy  CJlibson  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
find  in  rapid  professional  advancement  (he  has  impudence 
enough  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  ranks),  consolation  for  his 
lack  of  success  in  the  uncertain  fields  of  Love. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  Fourtem  Days  that  the  acting 
is  as  good  as  the  piece,  and  that  a  funnier  piece  Mr.  Byron 
has  seldom,  if  ever,  written.  It  is,  from  first  to  last,  full  of 
vivacity,  verve,  and  'go/  Extravagant  as  are  many  of  the 
incidents,  so  skilfully  are  they  contrived  by  the  dramatist, 
and  so  artistically  are  they  interpreted  by  the  playere,  that 
the  spectator  wholly  forgets  their  inherent  impossibility ;  and 
even  Mr.  Claude  Delafield,  very  cleverly  rendered  by  Mr.  11. 
Standing,  appears  a  perfectly  natural  character,  ilr.  Charles 
Wyndham's  Peregrine  Porter  was  not  only  a  higlily  amusing 
but  a  highly  polished  impersonation,  reminding  one,  now  of 
Charles  Mathews  and  now  of  Sothern,  of  neither  of  whom, 
however,  can  Mr.  Wyndham  be  fairly  called  an  imitator,  lie 
is  as  original  as  he  is  talented.  Mr.  W.  Blakeley  was  in^ 
sinuatingly  oily  as  the  gay  old  stockbroker,  Brummies ;  and 
Mr.  Lytton  Sothern  threw  plenty  of  comic  energy  into  the 
part  of  the  photographic  and  amorous  S|X)onbill.  The  ai^onies 
of  hunger,  only  partially  appeased  by  the  continuous  con- 
sumption of  penny  buns,  were  depicted  in  a  most  realistic 
manner  by  Mr.  G.  Giddons  as  Timothy  Glibson ;  and  Mr.  A. 
Denison  made  as  much  as  ever  could  be  made  of  the  trifling 
part  of  a  peppery  old  Colonel  of  Engineers,  who  supersedes 
Mr.  Delafield   as  governor  of   Hot  BatU   ¥\e\^%,    WSaa»  "^^ 
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R/Tke  was  almost  tx)o  gentle,  refined,  and  graceful  as  Mrs. 
IViregriue  Porter.  Looking  at  the  outrageous  wildness  of  the 
eiitirie  piece,  I  should  have  preferred  a  purely  farcical,  or  else 
a  tragi  comic  or  '  high-falutin '  wife — a  Xantippe,  a  virago,  a 
screaming,  fainting,  whisker-pulling,  Probate  and  Matrimonial 
(.'aujies  kind  of  wife — a  lady  who  '  raised  Cain  and  broke 
tliings/  Miss  K.*  llorke  was  sparkling  and  attractive  as 
Fanny  Simpson ;  and  the  brisk  impudence  and  untiring  volu- 
bility of  Mrs.  Porter's  maid  Tippets,  found  an  apt  exponent 
in  Mws  K  Vining.  Mr.  Eedwood  gave  all  due  stolidity  to 
the  part  of  Jones,  a  prison  warder.  Such,  then,  is  Fourteen 
iJnys — a  decided  triumph  for  its  gifted  author  and  the  clever 
MiiiUii^Luv  of  the  Criterion  and  his  admirably  assorted  company. 


'  f^,MOK(wa  CoNCKUTS  '  have  within  these  latter  days  grown 
hi[/hly  |///puhir  in  the  most  aristocratic  circles;  and,  since 
tinna  I'jiglisli  ladies  (oh  I  what  would  our  grandmothers  have 
mh\  <)  havti  Uikan  to  what  Spanish,  Italian,  Bussian,  and 
T'irlijfth  UiiVum  luibitually  take — the  smoking  of  cigarettes — 
i  um  uiuiuiisly  waiting  for  Smoking  Balls  to  come  into 
tii^l^hni.  As  it  is,  although  the  audience  at  theatres  under 
i\ni  jinittdiulion  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  are  forbidden  the 
Lnytyimiul  of  nicotine  during  the  performance,  there  is  a 
gM^at  diidl  too  much  tobacco-smoke  on  the  modern  stage. 
'Hn:  ' jiiiiuti  premier*  rarely  fails  to  puff  a  cigarette  or  two  in 
tin:  iniii'tiii  of  each  act;  the  pi*ofligate  father  of  the  virtuous 
iihti  hard-working  heroine  sucks  a  short  'cutty;'  and  the 
li/i.^rrupulous  swindler  lights  a  'regalia  Londres,'  and  watches 
rlitj  blue  smoke  curling  upwanls,  while  he  revolves  in  his 
inind  ficsli  schemes  of  villany.  Smoking  on  the  stage  has 
bei  ome  a  nuisance,  and  its  development  should  be  resented 
by  the  patruns  of  the  drama. 

At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  permissible  to  mention  that,  until 
»SaLiirday  last,  the  llth  March  1882,  the  distressed  compiler 
t)t  this  page  had  never  been  present  at  a  professed  '  Smoke 
)>niuiiv'     There   used  to  be  banquets  at  which  the  viands 
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'  smoked  on  the  board/  They  smoke  there  no  longer.  Society 
dines  d,  la  Russe  (the  whole  of  llussian  society  does  not  so 
dine);  the  meats  are  cut  to  pieces  behind  a  screen;  and 
scraps  of  we  know  not  what  are  thrust  over  our  shoulder  by 
the  Berlin- wool-gloved  paws  of  we  know  not  whom.  Again, 
there  are  dinners,  public  and  private,  at  which  when  the 
evening  has  reached  a  certain  stage  cigars  and  cigarettes  are 
handed  round.  That  was  (pleasantly)  the  case  at  the  festivity 
of  Saturday  last ;  but  the  fact  that  the  guests  began  to  smoke 
as  soon  as  the  '  loyal  and  patriotic '  toasts  had  been  enthusi- 
astically disposed  of  did  not  make  the  brilliant  gathering  that 
which  it  was — emphatically  a  '  Smoke  Dinner.' 

You  may  be  aware  that  there  is  a  Smoke  Abatement  Com- 
mittee, and  that,  under  the  auspices  of  that  body,  there  was 
recently  held  a  highly-interesting  and  useful  exhibition  ot 
apparatus  and  appliances  for  the  consumption  of  smoke,  and 
the  abrogation,  if  only  to  a  partial  extent,  of  the  disgustmg, 
depressing,  health-slaughtering  plague  of  soot  which  poisons 
the  atmosphere,  blackens  our  ceilings,  spoils  our  pictures  and 
prints,  and  covers  our  buildings  and  statues  with  a  sable  grime. 
To  commemorate  the  occurrence  of  this  exhibition,  the  Lord 
Mayor  gave,  on  the  11th  March  1882,  in  the  Long  Parlour  at 
the  Mansion  House,  a  splendid  dinner,  to  which  between 
seventy  and  eighty  gentlemen  specially  interested  in  the 
abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance  were  present. 

When  I  mention  that  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  spoke  in  his 
most  eloquent  mood  of  the  dire  injury  which  smoke  inflicts 
on  artists  and  on  works  of  art ;  that  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  pointed  out  that  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago  a  pamphlet  against  London  smoke  was 
published  by  John  Evelyn ;  that  Sir  William  Gull  denounced 
smoke  from  the  medical  point  of  view,  and  was  ably  seconded 
by  Dr.  Andrew  Clark ;  and  that  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Mr,  Spottiswoode,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Sir  Frederick 
Bramwell,  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  chairman  of  the  Smoke  Abatement 
Committee ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  H  E.  the  American 
Minister,  were  also  among  the  speakers,  you  may  gather 
some  notion  of  the  character  of  the  assembly.  The  orators 
were  as  good  as  the  dinner. 
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Of  course  all  sensible  Londoners  must  wish  good  luck  to  Mr. 
Ernest  Hart  and  the  Smoke  Abatement  Committee  ;  but  how 
long,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  wait  until  active  measures 
are  taken  to  combat  the  curse  of  smoke  \  What  are  the  mea- 
sures to  be,  and  wlio  is  to  enforce  them  ?  It  is  discouraging 
to  read  in  Webster's  Encydopcedia  of  Domestic  Economy,  a 
work  published  so  long  ago  as  1844,  the  following: — 

■  That  the  amolie  of  fumacoa  for  atcam-cngLiio  boilers,  hothouse  boilers,  and 
aimilar  works  where  the  fire-places  are  of  the  closcat  kind,  can  be  eflactiuJly 
destrojeil  haa  been  prace^l  b;  acreral  iurentiona  for  wliich  patents  have  been 
takeo.  Ah  Att  ^  Parliameat  mu  passed  by  tht  Lrgiatatvit  tome  ytartago 
to  compel  the  proprietors  of  manufactories  to  bnm  their  smoke  ;  but  we  caonot 
hers  ioTestigate  the  reason  wb;  the  regulation  was  not  complied  with.  The 
principles  on  wlitch  it  may  be  done  cannot  be  very  difhcult  to  understand  when 
■va  consider  that  smoke  is  merely  the  unbonit  fuel  that  has  escaped,  because 
there  was  not  sufficient  oxygon  present  to  complete  the  combustion  just  at  the 
part  where  the  smoke  separates ;  and  this  will  be  further  iUustratcd  by  tho 
action  of  an  Argaitd  lamp,  where  the  smolic  is  completely  destroyed.' 

I  read  in  the  same  work  that  it  had  been  calculated  that 
one-eighth  of  the  coal  used  in  fuel  was  consumed  and  lost  in 
the  smoke;  and  that  in  this  manner  100,000  chaldrons  of 
coal  were  annually  applied  in  London  to  the  blackening  of  our 
buildings  and  the  contamination  of  our  atmosphere.  Since 
this  statement  was  made,  eight-and-tbirty  years  ago,  the 
population  of  London  has  doubled.  Anthi-actte,  the  stone 
coal  of  South  Wales,  is  also  recommended  as  a  non-smoke- 
producing  fueL  This  very  same  anthracite  was  as  strongly 
recommended  by  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Mansion  House 
dinner:  'Eppur,  jio»i  si  muove.'  The  smoke  abatement  move- 
ment has  up  to  the  present  moment  been  a  crawl  of  which 
the  tardiest  tortoise  that  ever  ci'Cpt  might  feel  ashamed. 


The  quotation  of  '  Atlas's '  comment  on  the  use  in  the 
Saturday  Rcvimo  of  '  pavid  *  as  an  English  word  has  brought 
ine  a  lat^e  batch  of  letters,  the  writers  of  which  point  out 
that  Mr.  Thackeray  in  his  Mrs.  Perkins's  Btdl  speaks  of  a 
young  lady  trembling  'like  a  pavid  kid   in  the  talons  of  an 
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eagle'  while  the  Milesian  giant,  Mulligan,  united  the  music 
of  the  polka  to  the  double  -  shuttle  jig  of  his  own  green 
land.  Another  correspondent  states  that  in  the  delightful 
Thackerayian  parody  of  George  de  Barnwell  allusion  is  made  to 
'the  pavid  matrons.'  Wlience  Mr.  Thackeray  borrowed  the 
word,  or  whether  he  coined  it  himself  in  English  metal  from 
a  Latin  or  an  Italian  die,  I  may  possibly  discover  hereafter. 
The  great  master  of  English  style  had  no  pretensions  to  strict 
philological  accuracy.  It  is  no  very  difficult  task  to  pick  the 
Thackerayian  English  to  pieces.  So  might  you  disintegrate 
the  tapestry  woven  after  the  cartoons  of  RafaJle. 


Bight  good  service  has  been  done  to  the  culinary  art  by 
the  verbatim  reprint  from  a  rare  MS.  in  the  Holkham 
Collection  of  A  Nolle  Bake  off  Cookry,  ffor  a  Pryiice's 
Houssolde  or  Enny  oth^^r  Estatcly  Houssolde.  This  hand- 
somely printed  and  most  interesting  book  is  edited  by  Mrs. 
Alexander  Napier,  and  published  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  of 
Paternoster  Eow.  The  editor  states  in  her  preface  that  the 
'Noble  Boke  off  Cookry '  was  written  four  hundred  years  ago.  It 
is  worth  while  remembering  that  what  we  call  'French  Cookery' 
is  an  art  only  three  centuries  and  a  half  old,  and  that  it  was 
introduced  into  France  (probably  from  Italy)  by  Gunther 
von  Andemach,  the  GerTiian  Physician  of  Francis  i.  Before 
the  time  of  that  festive  monarch,  the  cooks  or  qucux  of 
France  were  able  only  to  roast,  boil,  fry,  and  broil.  The  art 
of  sauce-making  was  a  wholly  distinct  one,  practised  by  a 
corporation  called  '  Vinaigriers,'  who  brought  round  their 
appetizing  concoctions,  ready  made,  to  private  houses.  '  Ee- 
moulade/  ' ProvenQale,'  'Robert,'  'Farce  d'oseille,'  are  all 
pre-Benaissance  sauces. 

The  '  Noble  Boke '  teaches  what  may  be  termed '  flamboyant 
Gothic/  not  Benaissance  Cookery.  What  do  you  think  of 
the  annexed  recipe  : — 

'How  TO  MAKE  Daryoliteh.— Tak  mynced  fyshe  and  «\moTiOL  tsv^jVl  Tft%.\ 
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with  wjne  and  mynced  bred,  sandeso  saffron,  raissins  of  Gorans,  hony,  and 
ponder,  and  mele  all  to  gedur,  so  that  it  be  thik,  and  put  it  in  the  coffyn  and 
bake  it  in  the  manner  of  fiawnes,  and  serve  it* 

The  '  cofifyn '  was  clearly  the  crust.  Touching  '  daryolites/ 
I  note  in  the  curious  letter-  on  the  Origins  of  Cookery, 
addressed  in  1814  by  the  famous  French  chef  Beauvilliers  to 
the  Marquis  de  la  Vopallifere,  that  until  the  middle  of  the 
18  th  century  there  existed  in  Paris  a  fraternity  of  itinerant 
pastrycooks  called  '  Dariolets,'  from  the  '  darioles,*  a  peculiar 
kind  of  pie  or  tart  which  they  made.  They  used  to  carry 
about  their  pastry  at  night,  dancing  and  singing  the  while ; 
but  in  1742  the  'Dariolets*  were  suppressed  as  a  nuisance 
by  an  Ordinance  of  Police.  But  what  an  enchanting  study  is 
that  of  the  philology  of  cookery  !  The  book  so  appreciatively 
edited  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier  sent  me  off  to  Menage's 
Origines  de  la  Langve  Frangaise ;  and  there  I  found  that 
Dariolette  was  the  confidant  of  Brisenne,  mother  of  Amadis, 
and  wife  of  Peryon  of  Gaul.  The  name  of  the  heroine  of 
romance,  adds  Menage,  is  a  diminutive  of  '  dariole,*  une  esp^ce 
f/e  fjfisteau,  a  kind  of  cake.  Rabelais  observes  that  the 
'  darioles  d'Aniiens '  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  richest 
porpliyry  or  the  rarest  marble. 


Headers  of  the  'Echoes*  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  may 
renieraber  that,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  I  took  the  liberty 
of  introducing  them  to  *  Muy bridge/  who  (hitherto  an  unknown 
quantity  in  my  mind)  had  introduced  himself  by  sending 
me  from  Pala  Alto,  in  California,  a  number  of  very  curious 
productions,  being  instantaneous  photographs  of  the  various 
attitudes  of  a  fast-trotting  horse  in  motion.  One  could  scarcely 
help  being  struck,  and  admiringly  struck,  fii-st  by  the  ingenuity 
of  the  idea  itself;  next  by  the  phenomenal  celerity  of  the 
oi)eration  (the  photographing  of  each  attitude  occupying,  so  I 
lieard,  only  the  five-thousandth  part  of  a  second)  ;  and,  finally, 
by  the  unutterably  hideous  aspect  of  the  attitudes  assumed  by 
the  animal  in  the  various  stages  of  trotting.     These  attitudes, 
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however,  the  operator  asserts  to  be  the  true  and  natural  ones ; 
while,  on  the  otlier  hand,  he  as  stoutly  asserts  that  the 
accepted,  conventional,  traditional,  and  artistic  rendering  of 
the  movements  of  the  horse  are,  and  have  been  (with  a  few 
Greek  exceptions),  altogether  false  and  unnatural  these  forty 
centuries  since.  So  1  spake  Muybridge  fair,  and  exhorted 
him  to  persevere  in  his  experiments. 

He  has  so  persevered,  and  has  largely  developed  them.  On 
Monday,  6th  March,  in  the  theatre  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
a  select  and  representative  audience  assembled  to  witness  a 
series  of  most  interesting  demonstrations  of  animal  locomotion, 
given  by  Mr.  Muybridge,  who  has  only  very  recently  arrived 
in  England.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  Princesses 
Victoria,  Louise,  and  Maud,  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
honoured  the  occasion  by  tlieir  presence ;  likewise  did  I  note 
among  the  brilliant  company  Earl  Stanhope,  Sir  Frederick 
I^ighton,  P.ll.A.,  Professors  Huxley,  Gladstone,  and  Tyndall ; 
and  last,  not  least,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Poet -Laureate.  Mr. 
Muybridge  exhibited  a  large  number  of  photographs  of  the 
horse,  walking,  ambling,  galloping,  and  leaping ;  and  the  pos- 
tures were  quite  as  hideous  as  those  in  the  sun-pictures  which 
had  been  sent  me  from  California;  but,  by  the  aid  of  an 
astonishing  apparatus,  called  a  *  Zoopraxiscope^  which  the 
lecturer  described  as  an  improvement  on  the  old  '  Zoetrope,' 
but  which  may  be  more  briefly  defined  as  a  magic  lantern 
run  mad  (with  method  in  the  madness),  the  ugly  animals 
suddenly  became  mobile  and  beautiful,  and  walked,  cantered, 
ambled,  galloped,  and  leaped  over  hurdles  in  the  field  of 
vision  in  a  perfectly  natural  and  lifelike  manner.  I  am 
afraid  that,  had  Muybridge  exhibited  his  'Zoopraxiscope  *  three 
hundred  years  ago,  he  would  have  been  burnt  for  a  wizard. 

After  the  horses,  dogs,  oxen,  wild  bulls,  and  deer  were 
shown  under  analogous  conditions  of  varied  movement,  and 
finally  Man  appeared  (in  instantaneous  photography)  on  the 
scene,  and  walked,  ran,  leaped,  and  turned  back-somersaults  to 
admiration.  On  the  following  Thursday  Mr.  Muybridge 
repeated  his  demonstrations  before  tlie  members  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy  at  Burlington  House. 
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Mr.  Muybridge  is  as  modest  as  lie  is  clever  ;  and  in  his 
prefatory  remarks  lie  did  not  omit  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
labours  in  this  particular  field  of  research  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Walsh 
('  Stoneheoge"),  the  editor  of  the  Fkld.  That  learned  authority, 
in  The,  Horse  in  ilie  <!iCable  and  the  Field  (London  :  Routledge), 
pp.  131-133,  has  accurately  discriminated  between  the 
received  and  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  gallop  by 
painters  and  sculptors.  Says  ' Stonehenge : '  'To  represent 
the  gallop  pictorially  in  a  perfectly  correct  manner  is  almost 
impossible.  At  all  events,  it  has  never  yet  been  accomplished, 
the  ordinary  and  received  interpretation  being  altogether 
erroneous.  Nevertheless,  if  a  proper  interpretation  is  given, 
the  eye  at  once  rebels ;  and  on  examination  of  such  a  figure, 
founded  on  perfectly  correct  principles,  the  mind  refuses  to 
assent  to  the  idea  of  great  pace,  which  is  that  wliich  is 
intended  to  be  given.' 


Not  at  any  period,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  moilern 
English  stage  has  there  occurred  so  entirely  magnificent  a 
Shakespearean  revival  as  that  of  the  tragedy  of  Bovieo  and 
Juliet,  which  was  produced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  on  Wed- 
nesday, 8th  March.  The  'installation'  of  the  play,  with  its 
superb  accessories,  its  elaborately  '  built '  scenery,  its  sumptuous 
dresses,  and  almost  unprecedentedly  beautiful  dioramic  effects, 
has  cost  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  I  am  told,  more  than  six  thousand 
pounds.  The  possibility  of  so  lavish  an  outlay  on  a  single 
play  is  readily  understood  when  the  splendour  of  the  scenes 
and  the  costliness  of  the  fabrics  of  which  the  costumes  and 
draperies  are  composed  are  taken  into  account ;  but  unstinted 
generosity  in  expenditure,  albeit  it  is  necessarily  a  very  con- 
spicuous feature,  in  the  revived  Romeo  and  Juliet  does  not  by 
any  means  constitute  the  chief  claim  of  the  accomplished 
actor-manager  to  the  admiration  and  applause  of  that  public 
who  are  already  indebted  to  Henry  Irving  for  ao  many  glorious 
tributes  to  the  memory  of  Shakespeare,  in  the  form  of  illus- 
trations,  at  once  powerful  and  picturesque,  of  his  writings. 
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Borneo  and  Juliet  at  the  Lyceum  has  only  to  be  seen  to  bo 
warmly  and  gratefully  appreciated,  not  only  for  its  almost 
perfection  in  taste  and  symmetry,  but  for  the  loving  thought- 
fulness  with  which  every  line  in  the  dialogue  and  every  gesture 
in  the  action  have  been  studied  and  thought  out,  culminating 
in  an  ensembU  astonishing  in  its  brilliance  as  a  spectacle,  and 
as  delightful  as  it  is  instructive  as  a  noble  and  refined  dramatic 
performance. 

There  are  those  who  set  far  greater  store  by  excellent 
acting  than  they  do  by  stately  scenery,  expensive  dresses,  and 
glittering  pageants.  On  the  production  of  the  wonderfully 
complicated  and  extravagantly  gorgeous  masques  which  were 
given  at  Whitehall  in  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Stuart  kings, 
it  is  possible  that  many  more  thousands  of  pounds  were 
squandered  than  even  Mr.  Irving,  who  is  Briarean-handed 
when  there  is  a  need  for  giving  away,  has  spent  on  Borneo 
and  Juliet  For  the  actors  in  the  Jacobean  and  Caroline 
masques  were  princes  of  the  blood,  and  nobles  of  the 
highest  rank,  who  did  not  scruple  to  fling  away  a  whole 
year's  revenue  of  their  broad  acres  on  the  adornment 
of  a  doublet  or  the  trimmings  of  a  farthingale.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain  was  the  acting  manager,  and  the  King — and 
sometimes  the  purveyors,  with  whom  he  ran  gaily  in  debt — 
paid  the  piper.  Yet,  at  this  very  same  time,  when  the  costly 
and  clumsily  elaborate  tomfooleries  devised  by  Ben  Jonson 
and  Inigo  Jones  were  delighting  the  grandees  and  the  gallants 
at  Whitehall,  Borneo  and  Juliet  was  being  played  in  an  inn- 
yard,  or  in  a  wooden  hovel,  on  a  rush-strewn  stage,  with  no 
better  scenery  than  a  scrap  of  paper  with  '  This  is  a  Street,' 
or  '  This  is  a  Wood,'  scrawled  upon  it,  pinned  to  a  ragged 
piece  of  tapestry  in  the  background. 

The  play's  the  thing,  after  all ;  and  that  must  be  my  sole 
apology  for  speaking  of  the  dramatis  personce  first,  and  leaving 
the  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations  as  matters  for  subsequent 
examination : 

•  Vieni  a  veder  Montecchi  a  Cappelletti 
Monaldi  e  Vilippeschi,  uom  senza  cura, 
Color  gik  tristi,  e  coslor  con  sospetti.' 

Let  us  look  on  the  Capulets  and  the  Montagues  as  they  were 
limned  by  Dante,  as  they  lived  under  Shakespeare's  ma^ie 
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pencil — savage  and  restless,  frenzied  by  terror  and  racked  by 
suspicions  :  and  by  their  own  passions,  foredoomed  to  be 
miserable.  Here  is  Romeo,  young,  noble,  shapely,  rich, 
accomplished,  yet  normally  as  mournful  and  moody  as  the 
beggared  Master  of  Eavenswood.  The  melancholy  and  the 
moodiness  of  the  youthful  Eomeo  seem  to  me  to  be  most 
admirably  portrayed  by  Mr,  Irving.  In  the  first  scenes  he 
reminds  you  of  the  Shepherd  in  Virgil,  who  grew  acquainted 
with  Love,  and  found  liim  a  native  of  the  rocks;  and  it 
would  appear  that  he  is  less  enamoured  of  the  shadowy 
Rosaline  than  with  some  abstraction  which  he  arbitrarily 
assumes  to  be  the  object  of  an  obscure  sentiment  Rosaline 
is  to  him  what  Beatrice  is  to  Dante  and  Laura  to  Petrarch, 
and,  descending  much  lower,  what  Saccbarissa  was  to  Waller ; 
and  it  was  said  long  ago,  I  forget  by  whom,  that  if  Shakespeare 
did  not  write  his  own  sonnets,  those  occult  outpourings  must 
assuredly  have  been  written  by  the  ambiguous  suitor  of  a 
problematical  Rosaline. 

To  my  mind,  the  Romeo  of  Mr  Irving  is  divisible  into 
three  distinct  phases.  Tlie  first  is  that  of  the  dreamy  young 
Veronese  patrician,  probably  an  amateur  of  half  mystic,  half 
sensuous  art — for  this  is,  you  will  remember,  altogether  a 
Cinque-Cento  play — possibly  a  parcel-poet,  certainly  fond  of 
musing  and  moping  over  the  unattainable— a  kind  of  Italian 
Endymion,  in  fine,  pining  for  Diana  Rosaline  in  the  moon.  In 
this  aide  of  Romeo's  character  I  like  Mr.  Irving  without  atint 
and  without  reserve  ;  aud  I  do  not  attach  the  value  of  a 
'gazzetta'— which  was  the  smallest,  I  believe,  of  the  Venetian 
coins  current  in  Verona — to  the  few  mannerisms  peculiar  to 
himself,  which  mark  his  intonation  and  his  gait,  and  with 
wliich,  I  take  it,  he  ia  no  more  capable  of  dispensing  than 
the  Ethiop  is  of  changing  liis  skin  or  the  leopard  his  spots. 
1  never  knew  but  one  great  actor  who  had  absolutely  no 
mannerisms ;  and  that  great  actor,  whose  name  I  forbear  to 
mention,  was  faultlessly  classical,  and,  in  addition,  a  calm  and 
crystallized  Bore.  Tlie  second  phase  of  the  Irving  Romeo 
presents  itself  when  that  romantic  bachelor,  at  Old  Capulet's 
'  Eallo  in  Maachera,'  sees  Juliet  for  the  first  time,  and  straight- 
way, forgetting  all  about  Rosaline  in  the  moon,  falls  madly, 
paflsionately  in  love  with  Juliet     Believing  firmly  as  I  do  in 
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the  existence — the  frequent  existence — of  love  at  first  sight, 
and  believing  also  that  what  are  called  '  love  matches  *  often 
end  in  madness  and  despair,  I  see  nothins^  unnatural  or 
uncommon  in  Eomeo's  sudden  and  unquenchable  i)assion  for 
Capulet's  delightful  fourteen-year-old  daughter. 

That  Juliet  should  at  once  return  the  flame  with  interest  is 
simply  Shakespearean — that  is  to  say,  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world.  When  a  woman  gives  her  heart  away,  she  draws 
out  the  entire  balance  of  afiTection  which  she  has  lying  at  her 
banker's.  She  bejsars  herself  in  oider  that  she  mav  have 
more  to  give  away;  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  ungrate- 
ful carle  whom  she  enriches  is  half  unconscious  of  or  half 
indifferent  to  the  treasure  whicli  has  been  bestowed  upon  him. 
But  Komeo  is  the  exception.  His  love  for  Juliet  is  as  spon- 
taneous as  sincere,  and  as  all-absorbing  as  the  girl's  love  for 
him. 

As  Bomeo,  the  impassioned  lover,  Mr.  Irving  does  not  seem 
to  have  given  unmingled  satisfaction  to  all  his  critics.  He 
satisfies  me,  because  the  perfect  Romeo  is,  to  my  mind,  a 
purely  ideal  one,  whose  picture  would  be  far  more  satisfac- 
torily realized  by  the  painter  than  by  the  player;  and  because, 
on  the  whole,  I  would  rather  see  Eomeo  performed  by  a 
consummate  master  of  his  art,  saturated  with  Shakespearean 
knowledge  and  feeling  every  line  and  every  word  in  the  play, 
than  by  a  good-looking,  smock-faced  young  fellow,  who  can 
make  love  to  a  beautiful  girl  well  enough ;  but  that  is  all. 
The  truth  is,  as  an  accomplished  but  slightly  elderly  friend, 
my  next  neighbour  in  the  stalls,  said  to  me  the  other  night, 
the  fogeys  are  '  not  in  it '  as  regards  the  complete  appreciation 
of  the  stage  Eomeo.  Can  we  make  love  ?  We  could  as  soon 
stand  on  our  heads.  Can  we  write  love-letters  ?  As  soon 
could  we  write  double  acrostics  or  'appropriate  mottoes' 
m  the  birthday  albums.  Touching  the  excellences  or  the 
impeiiections  of  a  dramatic  Eomeo,  the  boys  and  girls  should 
have  their  say;  but  the  truths  they  might  unfold  would 
surely  be  overlaid  by  an  immense  quantity  of  nonsense ;  and 
I  shrink  from  calling  in  Edwin  and  Angelina  to  assist  me  in 
the  composition  of  the  '  Playhouses.' 

With  regard  to  the  third  phase  of  Mr.  Irving's  Eomeo,  I 
look  upon  it  as,  throughout,  magnificent     The  fiery  pati:vc\A.VL 
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who,  albeit  he  lias  married  a  daughter  of  Capulet,  spares  none 
in  his  wrath  when  his  Montague  blood  is  up ;  the  slayer  of 
Tybalt,  the  half  distraught  inmate  of  Friar  Laurence's  cell, 
the  banished  Eomeo,  the  despairing  client  of  the  Apothecary, 
the  unwilling  homicide  of  the  County  Paris, — all  are  delineated 
by  Mr.  Irving  with  surprising  originality,  truth,  and  grandeur. 
I  have  seen  very  few  finer  things  on  the  stage  than  the  im- 
pression of  complete  self-mastery,  of  inexorably  concentrated 
volition  engendered  by  irremediable  despair,  conveyed  to  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  by  Mr.  Irving  in  the  scene  in  the  street 
at  Mantua  when  Balthasar  conveys  to  him  the  tidings  of 
Juliet's  supposed  death.  The  act  drop  has  risen  on  an  un- 
wontedly  cheerful  Eomeo  ; 

'  If  I  muy  trust  tliii  Hattering  eye  of  sleep, 
My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  newa  st  hand, 
My  Wioni's  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne  : 
And  all  this  day  an  iinaccustoined  spirit 
Lifts  mc  sboTe  the  ground  with  cheerful  tliougbts.' 

A  few  luiniites  afterwards  all  is  in  the  dust.  Juliet,  as 
Balthasar  and  all  men  think,  is  dead.  'Her  body  sleeps  in 
Capel's  monument,' — when  Eomeo,  simply  remarking,  '  Is  it 
even  so  ?  Then  I  defy  you  stars ! '  instructs  his  servant  to 
procure  hiin  ink  and  paper,  and  hire  post-horses.  Balthasar 
exclaims : 

'  I  <!o  beseech  yau,  sir,  have  patience  ! 

Your  looks  ore  pale  and  wild,  ojid  do  import 

Some  misadveDture.' 

But  Mr.  Irving,  in  the  spirit  of  the  truly  great  artist,  has 
divined  the  verity  inculcated  long  since  by  an  illustrious 
surgeon,  tliat '  a  strong  man  has  all  command  over  his  muscles, 
hut  none  over  his  blood.'  The  paleness  and  wildness  of 
Eomeo's  looks  do  not  alter  by  one  whit  his  calmness  and 
brevity  of  speech,  nor  his  unalterable  determination.  His 
defiance  of  the  stars  is  simply  a  cool  and  collected  recognition 
of  the  AnanM — of  the  inevitable,  of  there  being  '  no  armour 
against  Fate.'  A  man  who  is  tremendously  agitated  may  turn 
ghastly  pale,  or  scarlet  red,  or  livid,  or  yellow,  or  green,  as 
Napoleon  in.  is  said  by  Mr.  Kinglake  to  have  turned  at 
Solferino.  His  blood  and  his  bile  have  all  to  do  with  that ; 
lud   he   cannot  help   himself.       IJut  his    bodily  muscles  are 
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entirely  c5ontrolled  by  his  muscular  mind ;  and,  be  he  pale  or 
ruddy,  he  will  go  through  with  what  he  has  to  do,  even  to 
the  bitter  end.  If  the  actor  had  not  been  really  great  in  this 
scene,  he  would  have  ranted. 

I  pass  from  Mr.  Irving's  most  powerful  and  soulful  imper- 
sonation to  the  Juliet  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  Here  again  the 
boy  and  girl  difficulty,  the  Edwin  and  Angelina  trouble  occurs. 
Juliet,  according  to  the  Nurse,  is  not  quite  fourteen  years  old. 
But  an  Italian  fourteen  means  an  English  seventeen.  There 
is,  moreover,  much,  and  fascinatingly  much,  that  is  ineffaceably 
girlish  in  Miss  Terry.  She  cannot  choose  but  to  be  always 
winning,  trusting,  and  charming.  Her  unrivalled  grace  of 
action,  the  musical,  albeit  slightly  monotonous  cadence  of  her 
recitative,  the  manner  in  which  she  floats  rather  than  walks 
in  her  exquisitely  contrived  draperies, — all  these  impart  to 
her  a  loveliness  which  has  been  the  portion  of  but  very  few 
actresses,  and  of  which,  among  living  artistes,  she  may  be 
said  to  be  the  sole  possessor.  In  the  balcony  scene  she  is 
enchanting;  in  her  pretty  i)etulance  with  tlie  Nurse  she  is 
inimitable ;  but  in  the  great  bedroom  scene,  when  she  swallows 
the  potion,  even  Edwin  and  Angelina  must  confess  that  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  is  sadly  disappointing.  Tliat  she  so  disappoints 
her  most  ardent  and  her  siucerest  admirers  is,  artistically 
speaking,  no  fault  of  hers.  She  simply  lacks  the  physique  to 
deliver  with  sustained  force  a  solilo([uy  of  agonized  terror. 
Jenny  Lind  was  not  physically  strong  enough  for  Norma,  and 
EUen  Terry  is  not  physically  strong  enough  for  Juliet  in  the 
potion  scene. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  to 
dismiss,  M'ith  a  mere  word  of  acknowledgment,  such  artistically 
meritorious  performances  as  the  Nurse  of  Mrs.  Stirling,  the 
Mercutio  of  Mr.  Edward  Terriss,  the  Tybalt  of  Mr.  C.  Glenney, 
the  Paris  of  Mr.  G.  Alexander,  the  Capulet  of  Mr.  Howe,  the 
Apothecary  of  Mr.  T.  Mead,  and  especially  the  Friar  Laurence 
of  Mr.  Fernandez.  To  them,  and  to  the  sumptuous  '  mounting ' 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet  generally,  1  shall  return  again. 

Reasons  of  space  preclude  me  from  doing  more  than  i-ecord- 
ing  the  opening,  on  Saturday,  11th  March,  of  the  new  Eoyal 
Avenue  Theatre,  in  Northumberland  Avenue.    The  sta^jU  ^1  Wv^ 
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liiglity  succesaful  entertainment  was  the  well-known  opera- 
bouffe  of  Madame  Favart,  with  Mias  Florence  St.  John  and  M. 
Marius  in  the  leading  tolas.  On  Monday  the  13th  March, 
Toole's  Theatre  witnessed  another  distinct  and  gratifying  success 
in  a  new  coraedy-farce,  called -^HTiiie,  in  ttiree  acts,  by  Mr, 
Byron,  who  is  still,  I  grieve  to  say,  very  ill.  Mr.  Toole  was  in 
his  highest  spirits  as  the  principal  character.  I  shall  resume 
my  acquaintance  witii  Auntie  again. 


The  perfiirmance  of  Eomco  and  Julid  at  the  Lyceum 
in  Mai'ch  1882  was  the  imiversttl  topic  of  conversation 
iu  Society.  'What  do  you  think  of  Henry  Irviiig'a 
Romeo?'  'How  did  you  like  Ellen  Terry's  Juliet?'  are 
among  the  first  questions  asked  you  by  the  ladies  whom 
you  have  the  honour  of  taking  down  to  dinner.  Of  course 
there  are  tonlroversies  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  these 
admirable  artistes.  There  are  Irvingites  and  Anti-Irvingites, 
Tiiere  are  Teiryans  and  Kataterryans  (I  do  not  mean  Kate). 
There  are  those  who  object  to  the  resuscitation  of  the  mute 
I'losaline,  and  others  who  object  to  the  interior  as  well  as  the 
exterior  of  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets  being  made  the 
groundwork  of  a  superb  scene;  and  who  think  that  Friar 
I^aureuce  should  be  permitted  to  recite,  after  Juliet  has 
slain  herself,  the  inordinately  long  speech  beginning  with  the 
delusive  promise — '  I  will  be  brief.' 

But  my  business  is  to  redeem  tlie  promise  I  made  in  a  pre- 
vious note,  and,  leaving  the  magnificent  impersonations  of  Mr. 
Irving  and  Miss  Terry  to  the  controversialists,  to  say  some- 
tiling  about  the  other  performers  in  the  tragedy.  First  let 
me  give  warm  commendation  to  tlie  Nurse  of  dear  old  Mrs. 
Stirling.  Is  it  discourteous  to  call  her  old  ?  Why,  'tis 
confessed  in  Men  of  the  Time  that  the  accomplished  actress 
in  question  was  born  in  1817.  Is  it  impertinent  to  call  her 
dear  ?  Wliy,  she  was  one  of  my  mother's  dearest  friends ; 
and  I  I'cmember  full  four-and-foity  years  ago  seeing  Mrs. 
Stirling,  a  young,  beautiful,  and  vivacious  woman,  playing  (in 
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a  full  suit  of  brown  velvet),  at  tlie  St.  James's  Theatre,  the  part 
of  the  hero  in  a  melodrama  called  Pascal  Bnnw,  Hlt  vivacity 
has  not  left  her ;  and  age  as  well  as  youth  has  its  beauty. 

Mrs.  Stirling's  Nurse  is,  from  first  to  last,  a  careful, 
appreciative,  and  scholarly  performance.  AVitli  exquisite 
skill  does  she  portray  that  which  seems  to  me  the  only 
tolerable  feature  in  the  Nurse's  character,  as  Shakespeare  lias 
drawn  it.  She  is  a  vain,  fickle,  cross-tempered,  greedy,  venal 
old  woman  ;  and  her  eagerness  to  persuade  Juliet  to  commit 
bigamy  by  marrying  Paris,  on  the  plea  that  her  first  and 
lawful  husband,  Eomeo,  will  never  come  back  to  Verona,  is 
absolutely  revolting.  She  is  continually  teasing  Juliet:  in 
one  scene  she  wantonly  tortures  her  suscei)tibilities ;  but  she 
does  really  love  the  girl  with  that  passionate  and  whole- 
hearted affection  not  uncommon  in  an  age  when  fathers  and 
mothers  treated  their  children  with  inflexible  severity,  and  the 
only  kindness  which  the  poor  young  creatures  experienci  J 
was  at  the  hands  of  dependants.  I^Irs.  Stirling  s  expression 
of  the  Nurse's  love  for  her  foster-daughter  made  the  Xur.se 
heraelf  (who  otherwise  wouhl  be  but  a  Kenaissance  ilrs. 
Gamp)  lovable. 

Mr.  W.  Terriss  is  a  very  manly  and  gallant  Jlercutio,  and 
suits  the  action  to  the  word  and  the  word  to  the  action  most 
eloquently  as  well  as  skilfully  in  the  '  Queen  Ifab '  speech. 
Mr.  C.  Glenney  is  a  picturesque  and  snfliciently  fiery  Tybalt. 
I  mean  that  he  is  quite  angry  and  animated  enough,  and  does 
not  rant,  as  too  many  Tybalts  are  apt  to  do.  Mr.  G.  Alex- 
ander gives  a  modest  but  chivalrous  rendering  of  the  County 
Paris ;  Mr.  Fernandez  delivers  with  due  solemnity  the  lengthy 
sentevUix  of  Friar  Laurence ;  and  Mr.  T.  Mead  is  as  concen- 
tratedy  incisive,  and  striking  in  the  Apothecary  as  I  was  sure 
this  excellent  Shakespearean  actor  would  prove  to  be.  Mr. 
Howe,  as  Capulet,  is  duly  stately ;  but  I  must  say  with 
regsei  that  I  do  not  in  any  wise  like  Miss  L.  Payne's  T^dy 
Capulet.  Her  manner  is  as  harsh  as  that  of  a  mother 
in  the  16th  century  generally  was;  but  she  might  mingle 
some  dignity  with  her  hai'shness :  and  she  is  not  dignified. 
Mr.  Howard  Eussell  speaks  \\i\\\  intelligence  and  quiet 
effectiveness  the  prologue  of  the  Chorus;  and  Miss  Helen 
Mathews  is  a  graceful  Lady  I^Iontague. 
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Touching  the  scenery,  dvesses,  and  general  '  mounting ' 
of  Rrmuo  and  Juliet  at  the  Lyceum,  which  I  propose  to 
notice  again  (to  do  so  now  would  he  unjust  to  another 
theatre),  there  ia  but  a  solitary  little  morsel  of  sumptuary 
hypercriticism  in  which  I  intend  to  indulge  ;  and  it  may  as 
■well  be  done  with  at  once.  The  brown  dress  of  Friar 
Laurence  strikes  me  as  being  (questionably  correct,  i'riar 
Laurence  was  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  the  Franciscans  did 
not  wear  brown.  The  habits  of  the  fraternity  are  figured, 
and  the  colours  thereof  described,  in  Father  Bonanni's  great 
work  Ordimtm  Bdigiosoriivi  in  Ecclesia  Militanti  Catalogxta, 
published  during  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  xi. ;  and  in  this 
book  it  appears  that  the  Franciscans  of  the  Observance  wore 
a  frock  of  '  the  natural  colour  of  the  wool ; '  that  is  to  say, 
neaily  white,  and  over  that  a  short  mantle  with  a  cowl  of 
the  same  material  and  hue.  The  Franciscans  of  the  Stricter 
Observance,  and  those  called  Conventuals,  were  habited  in 
grey,  or  ash-colour ;  and  the  monks  were  closely  shaven,  and 
wore  only  a  very  thin  fringe  of  hair  round  their  shaven 
crowns.     At  the  Lyceum,  Friar  Lsvurence  is  fuU-beaided. 


Mil.  IL  J.  Byron's  Comedy-Farce  of  Auntie,  which  haa 
begun  that  which  I  hope  will  prove  a  long  and  triumphant 
career  at  Toole's  Theatre,  is  an  extremely  funny  production  ; 
in  fact,  you  laugh  so  heartily  and  so  continually  during  the 
three  short  acts  of  which  the  merry  piece  is  composed,  that 
you  quite  foi'get  the  fact  that  the  plot  of  the  play  itself  is  of 
the  very  flimsiest  kind.  Nay,  when  even  that  circumstance 
ia  brought  under  your  cognisance,  the  necessity  of  Auntie 
having  any  epopnea  worth  speaking  of  does  not  by  any  means 
Iwcome  apparent.  '  We  may  be  good  and  happy  without 
socks,'  the  philosopher  has  said;  and  Anntie  gets  on  very 
well  at  Toole's  Theatre  with  the  very  tiniest  of  dramatic  socks 
and  the  most  exiguous  of  buskins. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Bunny  (Mr.  J.  L.  Toole)  is  the  good-natured 
husband  of  a  pretty  young  wife  (Miss  Winifred  Emery).     Mr. 
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Bunny  is,  to  use  a  Scotticism,  '  saiv  owerhanded,'  not  by  a 
*  bubblyjock,'  but  by  his  wife's  aunt,  Mrs.  Dragooner  (Miss 
Emily  Thome),  an  imperious,  selfish,  and  boastful  widow, 
who  rules  the  Bunny  establishment  with  a  rod  of  iron.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  life  of  gallant  half-pay  Major-Ueneral 
Mogador  (Mr.  J.  Billington)  is  made  miserable  by  the  con- 
tinual presence  and  interference  with  his  domestic  affairs  of 
his  wife's  brother,  Charles  Loafington  (Mr.  K  D.  Ward). 
Miss  Elfie  liston  plays  Mrs.  Mogador.  The  object  of  the 
two  husbands  is  to  get  '  Auntie '  and  the  *  loafing; '  brother- 
in-law  out  of  their  respeciive  houses ;  and  in  this,  after  a 
series  of  very  queer  episodes  overbrimming  with  broad  fun, 
both  in  the  action  and  the  dialogue,  they  finally  succeed. 
The  story  is  materially  helped  in  its  evolution  by  the 
admirable  acting  of  Mr.  E.  W.  (Jarden  as  Snorum,  a  Margate 
lodging-house  keeper,  and  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Johnstone,  as  a 
strong-minded  and  deeply-injured  cook. 


A  CORRESPONDENT,  writing  from  the  Riviera  with  violet  ink, 
all  too  pale  for  these  dim  eyes,  has  (unintentionally,  I  am 
sure)  embittered  my  existence  by  referring  to  the  adverb 
*  helter-skelter/      Says  the  correspondent  from  the  Riviera : — 

'I  find,  on  reading  a  small  poem  called  the  Snow  Bunthnj  (1876),  the  line 
"Not  like  the  Dutch  fleet,  helter-skelter  of  yore,"  and  the  following  note 
appended  :  —  No  doubt  an  allusion  to  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  on  the 
coast  they  were  then  traversing,  when,  after  the  death  of  Admiral  Tromp,  it 
fled,  in  the  utmost  confusion,  part  to  the  north  towards  the  H elder,  part  to  the 
aouth,  towards  the  Scheldt  (Dutch,  Skelder),  giving  rise  to  tlie  British  sailor's 
exclamation,  "There  they  go,  Helder-Sk older  (helter-skelter). 


t»  > 


And  yet,  adds  my  correspondent,  '  we  meet  with  the  word 
"  helter-skelter  "  in  Shakespeare.*  Of  course  we  do.  It  is 
in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth  (Act  v.  Sc.  3),  in 
which  Pistol  says : 

'Sir  John,  1  am  thy  Pistol  and  thy  friend, 
And  helter-skelter  have  I  rode  to  thee  ; 
And  tidings  do  I  bring  and  lucky  joys, 
And  golden  times  and  happy  news  of  price.' 

11 
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Most  of  the  dictionaries  in  my  possession  merely  define 
*  helter-skelter '  as  an  onomatopoetic  adverb  formed  to 
resemble  the  sound  of  the  thing  (as  pell-mell,  topsy-turvy, 
hodge-podge,  humpty-dumpty),  and  signifying  hurry  and  con- 
fusion, disorder  and  tumult,  without  regard  to  order  and 
precedence.  Very  few  of  the  lexicographers  within  my  ken 
trouble  themselves  about  the  etymology  of  the  word.  One, 
indeed,  Skinner,  derives  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  'heolstor 
sceado ; '  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  infernal  regions. 

The  learned  Professor  W.  W.  Skeat,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  knows  all  about  the  true  derivation  of 
'  helter-skelter,'  and  can  cite  numerous  instances  of  the  word 
having  been  used  prior  to  Shakespeare's  time.  But  I  do  not 
possess  Professor  Skeat's  great  work ;  and  I  cannot  afford  to 
buy  all  the  dictionaries  which  are  published.  I  have,  indeed, 
an  Anglo-Dutch  *  Woordenboek ; '  and  therein  the  Batavian 
equivalent  for  '  helter-skelter '  is  '  rompstomp ; '  which  does 
not  help  me  much. 

Mere  conjecture  is  accounted  by  scientific  philologers  to 
be  a  very  serious  crime.  I  am  not  scientific;  and,  for  the 
nonce,  intend  to  be  criminal.  In  the  extremely  unlikely 
case  of  there  being  no  trace  of  '  helter-skelter '  to  be  found  in 
English  literature  anterior  to  Shakespeare,  how  would  it  be 
if  there  were  some  truth  after  all  in  the  '  Helder-Skelder ' 
story :  only  that  it  referred,  not  to  the  defeat  of  Tromp  (whom 
my  correspondent  erroneously  dubs  '  Van '  Tromp),  but  to 
the  scattering  of  the  Spanish  Armada  ?  Let  us  be  chrono- 
logical for  a  moment. 

According  to  the  late  Mr.  Dyce,  Tlic  Works  of  William 
Shakespeare  (London:  Bickers,  1881),  the  Second  Part  of 
King  Henry  the  Fourth  was  composed  prior  to  the  year  1598. 
Now,  the  Spanish  Armada  was  finally  routed  in  September 
1588.     I  read  in  Lingard's  History  of  England  (voL  vi.  p. 

251):— 

'  The  dawn  of  momlng  discovered  the  Armada  dispersed  along  the  coast 
from  Ostend  to  Calais.  In  a  short  time  a  cannonade  in  the  direction  of 
Gravelines  collected  the  adverse  fleets.  The  Spaniards,  with  forty  sail, 
bravely  sustained  the  attack  of  their  enemy  during  the  day ;  in  the  evening 
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the  increasiDg  violence  of  the  wind  carried  thorn  among  the  shallows  and 
aandbanks  near  the  mouthi  of  the  Scheldt,  The  following  morning,  with  the 
aid  of  a  favourable  breeze,  th^y  extricated  themselves  from  danger.' 

'There  they  go,  helter-skelter'  (Ilelder-Skelder),  one  of  the 
Elizabethan  pilots  may  possibly  have  sung  out  Probably 
he  did  not  say  or  sing  anything  of  the  kind ;  and  '  helter- 
skelter  '  may  be  a  word  as  old  as  Doomsday  Book.  Still  it 
may  be  humbly  pleaded,  in  extenuation  of  my  criminality, 
that  war  times  are  a  peculiarly  appropriate  season  for  the 
coinage  of  new  words.  '  Shave '  for  hoax  first  obtained 
currency  during  the  Crimean  War.  So  did  '  telegram '  for 
telegraphic  message.  And  to  the  American  Civil  War  the 
Lingua  Balatronica  owes  the  revival,  if  not  the  invention,  of 
'  skedaddle,' '  greenback/  '  copperhead,'  and  '  stampede.' 


I  LEARX  from  excellent  authority  that  the  *  Chaunt  of 
Achilles,'  the  sparkling  pasquinade  on  the  Ilotteu  Bow 
celebrities  of  the  early  days  of  the  Victorian  era,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  Sporting  Magazine  in  September  1838, 
and  the  authorship  of  which  has  long  and  erroneously  been 
attributed  to  Mr.  Charles  Sheridan,  was,  in  reality,  the  off- 
spring of  the  witty  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne.  In 
a  number  of  the  magazine  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Osborne  has,  nianu  projyrio,  signed  the  verses 
in  question,  and  in  the  margin  has  filled  out  all  the  initials 
in  the  text.  The  fact  is  worth  recording  as  an  item  in  the 
social  and  literary  history  of  our  time. 

Mem. — In  a  volume  of  The  Keepsake  for  1844,  edited  by 
the  Countess  of  Blessington,  and  which  I  bought  for  the  sake 
of  its  beautiful  frontispiece — a  portrait  of  Viscountess  Jocelyn, 
engraved  in  stipple  by  W.  H.  Mole,  aft^r  C.  R.  Leslie,  E.A. — 
I  find  among  the  contributors  Eugene  Sue,  the  Hon.  Grantley 
Berkeley,  Benjamin  D' Israeli  (sic),  M.P.,  Lord  John  Manners, 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  E.  Monckton  Milnes,  M.P.,  Richard 
Westmacott  (of  the  Age  /),  S.  C.  Hall,  and  Ralph  Bernal,  M.P. 
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Jlr.  D'Israeli's  contribution  is  entitled  '  Fantasia.'  It  is  a 
prose  romance — a  three-volume  novel  compressed  into  two 
p^es  and  a  half.     It  begins  '  Sybically  : ' — 

■Tig  a  scene  of  perpetual  moonlight;  never-ceasing  scronades  ;  groups  of 
gliding  revellers  ;  gardens,  fountains,  pslacea  ! ' 

It  concludes  '  Tancredically  : ' — 

■All  is  iiiyalcry ;  and  *o  is  Life.     Whither  do  they  go !  and  where  do  we? 
Yet  it  was  n  aceue  of  pcrpetuul  moonlight,  etc. — da  tajio.' 

Mr.  Kalph  Bernal's  contribution  is  a  romantic  historic  tale. 
called  '  The  Hendezvous,'  the  scene  being  laid  in  France  at 
the  period  of  the  regency  of  Philippe  of  Orleans. 


ToccHlJiG  the  smoking  of  tobacco  on  the  stage,  'D,  C.,' 
Leeds,  reminds  me  that  the  objectionable  practice  in  question 
is  not  by  any  means  a  new  one,  and  quotes  Hartley 
Coleridge's  Inlrodudion  to  the  Plays  of  Massingcr  and  Ford 
to  show  that  in  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  eras  the  play- 
house stages  were  intruded  upon  by  the  young  gallants  of  the 
Court,  who,  apparelled  in  all  their  bmvery,  occupied  stools 
where  now  would  be  the  '  wings,'  and  puffed  the  fumes  from 
their  tobacco  pipes  in  the  faces  of  the  peribrmers. 

But  this  was  not  precisely  what  I  meant.  That  to  which 
exception  was  taken  was  smoking  by  the  actors  themselves  as 
part  of  the  '  business '  of  the  play.  Of  course  there  has 
always  been  puffing  of  pipes  in  the  inn  parlour  scenes  in  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer  and  Paul  Pry.  Many  years  have  passed 
since  I  last  saw  No  Sony,  no  Supper ;  but  I  think  a  pipe  is 
smoked  (I  hno^o  that  a  real  boiled  leg  of  mutton  is  eaten)  in 
that  cheery  English  operetta.  The  earliest  stage  direction 
prescribing  smoking  that  I  can  find  is  in  Beaumont  and 
Hetcher's  lUh  a  Wife  mid  have  a  Wife,  in  which  (Act  iii. 
Sc.  2)  Perez  is  discovered  '  in  a  very  mean  lodging-house, 
seated  and  smoking.'  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife  was  in 
thJB  manner  performed  at  the  Theatre  Eoyal,  Covent  Garden, 
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in  September  1825  ;  but  in  Stockdale's  edition  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  'printed  from  the  text/  with  the  notes  of 
George  Colman  the  Elder  (London,  1811),  there  is  no  stage 
direction  as  to  smoking.  It  was  probably  a  traditional  bit 
of  stage  '  business/  The  earliest  cigar  that  I  can  remember 
on  the  boards  was  the  mild  Havana  smoked  by  the  late  Mr. 
Alfred  Wigan  in  Still  Waters  run  Deep.  Then  came  Mr. 
Eccle's  cutty  pipe  in  Caste;  and  now  cigars  and  cigarettes  in 
actors'  mouths  (the  ladies  even  have  a  whifiT  at  a  papcliio, 
occasionally)  have  become  universal  and  offensive. 


The  outcome  of  the  lecture  on  the  absurdities  of  modern 
feminine  attire — an  address  which  has  been  again  delivered 
at  the  Kensington  Town  Hall  by  the  medical  gentleman  who 
labours  under  the  hallucination  that  the  votaries  of  fashion 
can  be  persuaded  to  obey  the  dictates  of  common  sense — ^is  an 
*  Exhibition  of  Hygienic  Costume '  at  the  Cavendish  Booms, 
in  Mortimer  Street,  which  display  opened  on  Tuesday,  23rd 
March,  and  closed  on  Saturday.  In  a  notice  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, a  writer  in  the  Daily  News  makes,  with  amusing 
solemnity,  the  announcement '  that  on  no  pretence  whatever 
would  Man,  were  he  artistic,  philosophic,  literary,  or  bucolic, 
be  admitted.'  The  writer  goes  on :  '  It  is  not  thought  seemly 
that  men,  because  they  happen  to  have  the  gift  of  drawing  or 
writing,  should  be  permitted  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  the 
toilette,  and  reveal  the  precise  nature  of  those  substructures 
on  which  the  edifice  of  fashionable  costume  is  reared.' 

This  last  paragraph  strikes  me  as  being  the  merest '  fudge/ 
It  is  notorious  that  the  '  fashions '  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  devised  by  male  and  not  by  female  artists.  If  you  will 
keep  your  eyes  open,  you  will  see  in  nearly  all  the  fancy 
stationers'  shop-windows  sheets  upon  sheets  of  woodcuts, 
representing  with  diverting  nalvetS  the  most  intimate  items 
of  'the  substructures  of  the  edifice  on  which  fashionable 
costume  is  reared.'     These  pictures  are  drawn  and  eng^ro.^^^ 
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by  men.  The  'patent  seamless  petticoat'  was  invented  by  a 
man — the  Chevalier  Something  or  another.  The  most  noted 
dressmaker  in  the  world  vi  a  man — Mr.  Worth,  of  Paris, 
Men  are  known  to  be  ranch  more  cunning  cutters  of  ladies' 
mantles  than  women  are ;  and,  finally,  it  is  to  a  gentleman — 
Mr.  Samuel  Sidney — to  whose  plain  directions,  in  the  Book 
of  the  Hoi'se,  ladies  who  ride  on  horseback  are  indebted  for 
information  as  to  the  '  precise  nature  of  the  substructures '  on 
which  the  edifice  of  female  equestrian  costume  should  be 
reared.  Before  Mr.  Samuel  Sidney's  time,  the  vast  majority 
oC  ladies  seemed  to  think  that  a  riding-habit,  a  man's  hat,  and 
a  whip  were  the  only  requisites  for  an  Amazonian  costume; 
and  their  '  substructures '  wem  uncomfortable  and  dangerous. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  I  have  before  me  a 
book  called  Htalth  and  Beauty,  written  about  thirty  years  ago 
by  an  ingenious  lady  called  Madame  Caplin,  and  illustrated  by 
a  number  of  lithographs  of  ladies  in  various  kinds  of  hygienic 
and  non-hygienic  corsets.  Madame  Caplin  waa  a  ataymaker 
of  the  superior,  moral,  hygienic,  and  generally  '  high-toned ' 
order  ;  and  the  further  to  inculcate  tlie  maxim  laid  down  by 
Spurrier,  that '  health  is  the  base  and  instruction  tlie  ornament 
of  education,'  Madame  opened,  at  lier  residence  in  Bemers 
Street,  an  '  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Gallery  for  Ladies 
only.'  Berners  Street  is  as  close  to  Mortimer  Street  as  Mantua 
is  to  Verona.  The  final  cause  of  Madame  Caplin's  book  and 
Madame  Caplin's  gallery  was,  of  course, '  high-toned  '  stay- 
making.  What  is  to  be  the  eventual  result  of  the  '  Hygienic 
Exhibition  '  of  1882,  it  is  difticult  to  foretell. 
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TiiitEE  times  ouly  in  tlte  course  of  a 
life  whicli,  to  the  copyholder  of  it 
at  least,  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
lonj;  one,  have  these  eyes  gazed  upon 
Alfred  Teuiiyson,  I'oet  -  Laureate, 
The  first  time  was  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  on  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
of  tlie  poet's  son  to  the  dawgliter  of 
yet  aiiotlier  wearer  of  '  Daphne's  deathless 
leaf,'  Frederick  Locker.  The  second  time 
was  in  the  Tlieatre  of  the  Ilcyal  Institution, 
a  foitnight  since.  The  third  time  was  last 
Sunday,  March  26th,  in  a  great  picture 
Siillery,  wbicli  at  certain  times  and  seasons 
Iji^comes  the  private  milon  of  a  gi-eat  lady. 
Tliomns  Moore  (a  little  man  in  a  white 
hat)  and  Thomas  Campbell  (a  little  man  in 
a  brown  swallow-tailed  coat  with  brass  buttons)  I  remember 
to  have  seen  once,  in  my  boyhood.  Victor  Hugo  I  have  never 
Been.  Nor  Lamartine,  nor  Alfred  de  Musset  With  the  poet 
Bryant  I  have  had  the  honour  to  converse  at  the  Century 
Club,  New  York.  It  is  good  in  the  evening  of  your  life  to 
recall  the  famous  faces  that  you  have  seen,  and  the  clarion 
voices  that  you  have  listened  to.  One  face  and  one  voice 
are  visible  and  audible  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  my  mind,  now, 
as  I  am  penning  this  paragraph.  Tlie  face  and  the  voice  are 
those  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  who  is  dead,  and  for 
whom  the  whole  English-speaking  world  mourns. 

One  of  the  moat  delightful  afternoons  that  I  can  remember 
to  have  passed  was  spent  with  Mr,  Longfellow,  at  his  home  at 
Cambridge,  near  Boston,  U.S.A.,  late  in  the  spring  of  1864. 
I  placed  on  printed  record  at  the  time  tliat  I  had  rarel'j  TxvtX. 
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with  a  more  beautiful  man  than  the  author  of  Erangeline. 
I  used  the  term  '  beautiful '  advisedly,  because  Johnson  has 
used  it  with  reference  to  the  personal  appearance  in  youth  of 
Milton ;  and  Longfellow  was  facially  as  handsome  aa  a  poet 
ought  to  be.  Tlie  world,  happily,  has  seen  very  few  great 
poets  who  were  ill-favoured.  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Sydney, 
Taaso,  Moli^re,  Byron,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Hujjo,  Shelley, 
Alfieri,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Lamartine,  Chateaubriand — all  shapely 
aud  comely  visages.  Was  Pope's  an  ugly  face  ?  T  think  not. 
In  Longfellow,  the  beautiful  soul  shone  through  the  beautiful 
features 


Mr.  Longfellow  talked,  as  the  Americans  have  it,  '  all  the 
time,'  and  it  was  truly  a  liberal  education  to  hear  him  talk, 
and  to  listen  to  'son  franc  et  beau  parler  plein  de  choses 
sensibles,'  as  Balzac  says  of  his  imaginary  Marshal  Hulot  I 
had  just  come  back  from  the  Mexican  war  in  1864,  and  Mr. 
I^ogfellow  was  very  anxious  to  know  if  the  wonderfully  vivid 
picture  of  iocal  scenery  given  by  Mr,  Prescott  in  his  C<mqutst 
of  Mrxko  coincided  with  the  actual  aspect  of  the  strange  land 
of  the  cumbres  and  the  tierra  calienk.  I  told  my  interlocutor 
that  it  did  so  coincide,  from  the  prickles  on  the  nopal  to  the 
grey  green  leaves  of  the  maguey :  save  in  one  particular.  The 
blind  topographer  of  the  country  of  the  Aztecs  had  taken  no 
account  of  the  Dust.  And  the  dust  in  Mexico  assumes 
phenomenal  proportions.  Collecting  in  the  cavernous  fissures 
in  the  mountain-sides,  the  wind  twists  it  into  spiral  columns, 
which  you  see  swaying  and  dancing,  as  it  seems,  miles  before 
you  in  the  great  desert  plains  where  nothing  grows  save  the 
cactus  and  the  prickly  pear ;  and  at  evening,  when  the  depart- 
ing sun  encrimsons  these  dusty  eddies,  you  think  of  the 
Pillar  of  Cloud  by  day  which  became  a  Pillar  of  Fire  by 
night,  that  the  Israelites  of  old  wotted  of. 

And  your  favourite  morsel  of  Longfellow  ?  Wiiich  is  it ! 
It  is  ■  The  Belfry  of  Bruges,'  or '  Evangeline,"  or  '  The  Hanging 
of  the  Crane,'  or  'The  Skeleton  in  Armour,'  or 'The  Village 
Blacksmith,'  or  'The  Psalm  of  Life,"  or,  haply,  'Excelsior'? 
I  am,  myself,  no  great  reader  of  modem  lyric  poetry,  chiefly 
because  I  have  an  essentially  and  coarsely  prosaic  understand- 
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iiig ;  and  next,  what  little  leisure  I  Lave  for  poesy  reading  is 
given  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Men  who  wrote  in  other  tongues  ; 
and  they  are  hard  to  master,  and  the  time  is  very  sliort.  Yet 
have  I  my  favourite,  my  pet  morsel  of  the  sweet  singer  who 
is  gone.  It  is  the  poem  of  Endymion,  Tlie  word-painting 
is  delicious,  to  begin  with.  The  thoughts  which  underlie  the 
rhyme  are  noble,  and  tender,  and  pure.  There  is  one  verse 
which  seems  to  me  to  embody  an  enduring  hope  and  consola- 
tion to  all  ugly  men  and  all  '  plain  *  girls.  It  is  the  stanza 
beginning — 

*  No  one  is  so  accursed  by  Fate, 
No  one  so  utterly  desolate  ; 
But  some  heart,  though  unknown. 
Responds  unto  his  own.' 

There  is  an  analogous  thought  in  the  maxims  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  where  he  tells  us  that  no  woman,  not  being  absolutely 
a  monster,  need  despair  of  finding,  sooner  or  later,  a  fervent 
admirer  who  shall  love  her  for  herself  alone. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  I  cherish  Longfellow's 
Endymion  as  a  most  precious  gem.  It  '  sings '  so  well.  It 
may  be  my  brutish  incapacity  to  understand  poetry  that 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion ;  but,  to  my  mind,  there  are  but 
few  modem  poets  of  eminence  (Moore  and  Campbell  always 
excepted)  whose  writings  can  be  happily  wedded  to  tune. 
Balfe's  air  to  Come  into  tlie  Garden,  Maud,  was  an  exceptionally 
successful  tour  deforce.  I  have  heard  Byron's  Maid  of  Athens 
set  to  music,  and  I  did  not  like  it.  Lady  Clara  Vcre  de  Vere 
as  a  song  might  not,  perhaps,  be  pleasant.  Tliere  was  a  little 
Lyric  in  57w  Cup  at  the  Lyceum,  intoned  with  exquisitely 
pathetic  expression  by  Miss  Ellen  Terry ;  but  it  was  a  chant, 
and  not  a  song.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  commonplace 
words  of  two  very  mediocre  poets,  Thomas  Haynes  Bayley 
and  George  Linley,  suit  with  perfect  harmony  two  of  the  most 
beauteous  of  modern  English  ballads,  She  wore  a  Wreath  of 
Hoses  and  The  Spirit  of  Love,  And — tell  it  not  in  Gath ! — 
did  not  the  '  Poet '  Bunn  write  the  words  to  '  I  dreamt  that  I 
dwelt  in  Marble  Halls '  in  the  Bohemian  Girl,  and  '  Turn  on. 
Old  Time,  thine  Hour  Glass,'  in  Maritana  1 

Endymion  'sings*  delightfully.     It  fits  as  symm^UviaXVs 
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as  a  aix-aml-a-qiiaiter  ylove  fita  the  lily  hand  of  the  adored 
one  of  yoar  heart,  the  very  rich  and  flowing  melody  to  '  Di 
Pescatore  Ignobile '  in  Donizetti's  Lucrezia.  Borgia.  Try  it, 
ladies^  on  your  pianofortes,  and  with  your  dulcet  voices.  But 
the  instrument,  I  take  it,  to  which  Endi/mion  would  sing 
most  sweetly,  is  the  harp. 


I  WAS  rash,  I  fear,  in  seeking  to  pty  into  the  derivation  of 
'  helter-skelter,'  for  correspondents  are  coming  down  upon  me 
in  their  scores ;  and  I  dread,  ere  long,  the  onslaughts  of 
questioners  concerning  the  origin  of  '  popsy-vopsy,'  '  tittle 
tattle,"  'tip-top/  'harum-scarum,'  'ods-bobs,'  and  'humpty- 
dumpty.'  Meanwhile, '  W.  H.  D.'  observes  that  he  was  always 
of  opinion  that  'helter-skelter'  was  derived  from  the  Latin 
'  aliter  et  celeriter,'  several  ways  and  quickly.  '  F,  M.,'  Leeds, 
maintains  that  '  helter-skelter '  is  only  Pliny's  '  aliter  atque 
aliter,'  first  one  way  then  auotber,  roughly  Englished. 


Another  advocate  of  the  Latin  derivation  of  '  helter-skelter ' 
incidentally  remarks  that  the  phrase  to  rain  '  eats  and  dogs ' 
ia  only  the  Greek  kata  doxein.  Thanks,  very  much.  Another 
suggests  that  '  helter-skelter '  has  its  origin  in  the  expression 
'  hilariter  et  celeriter '  in  one  of  Cicero's  Orations.  But 
'  R.  L.'  (Chesterfield)  plainly  tells  me  that  I  am  looking  up  in 
the  sky  or  over  the  sea  for  what  is  really  under  my  feet. 
'  K.  L.'  holds  that  '  helter-skelter '  has  reference  primarily  to 
a  '  stampede '  of  horses  or  cattle  which  when  not  in  use  are 
secured  by  means  of  a  halter,  always  pronounced  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  North  of  England  as  '  helter.'  '  Skelter,' 
according  te  my  plain-speaking  correspondent,  is  either  a 
reduplication,  or  may  have  something  to  do  with  '  skaut,'  or 
perhaps  the  O.E.  '  Scuddle,'  to  run  away.  'Helter-skelter' 
may  thus  be  a  cousin-German  of '  huny-scurry.' 

All  this,  of  course,  is  sadly  unscientific.  I  am  guiltily 
reminded   of  tliis   when    I   find  an   esteemed  correspondent. 
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'  F.  S./  courteously  informing  me  that  l*rofessor  Skeat,  in  his 
dictionary,  disdainfully  declines  to  take  any  notice  of  *  helter- 
skelter'  at  all.  Wedgwood,  continues  my  correspondent, 
gives  a  hodge-podge  of  Norse  and  Scandinavian  derivations ; 
*  helter  *  may  be  the  German  '  holter-polter/  a  hurly-burly  (but 
the  German  for  'helter-skelter'  is  Miber  hals  und  kopf). 
'  Skelter '  may  be  from  the  Swedish  *  Skalla/  to  yell,  or  the 
Gaelic  'sqal/  shriek.  My  correspondent  arrives,  a  la  loiigue, 
at  the  sage  conclusion  that '  all  we  know  is  that  nothing  can 
be  known.' 


Whether  the  editor  of  my  respected  contemporary,  the 
Boot  and  Shoe  Trades  Journal,  hails  from  ayont  the  Tweed,  I 
do  not  know,  but  he  is  evidently  a  very  '  canny  '  gentleman. 
Bearing  commendably  in  mind  the  traditional  precept  that 
'There  is  nothing  like  leather,'  the  conductor  of  the  organ 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  sons  of  St.  Crispin  sought  to 
have  a  peep  at  the  far-famed  Rational  Dress  Society's  Exhi- 
bition at  the  Cavendish  Eooms,  Mortimer  Street.  But  he 
found  it  a  case  of  Paradise  and  the  PerL  He  or  his  male 
representative  was  sternly  told  by  the  lady  secretary  that 
'  Men  would  not  be  admitted  under  any  circumstances.'  '  So,' 
continues  the  '  canny '  editor,  '  we  were  obliged  to  seek  out 
a  new  contributor  who  understood  the  shoe  trade  and  wore 
petticoats.'     Hear  Crispina-Crispinetta :—  - 

'On  stands  and  about  the  room  in  yarious  places  were  articles  of  lailies' 
costumes,  and  there  were  quite  a  number  of  draped  wooden  figures  wearing  the 
divided  skirt  which  the  Viscountess  Harberton  and  the  ladies  of  her  way  of 
thinking  advocate.  My  instructions  were  to  notice  particularly  the  boots  whicli 
were  worn  with  the  new  dresses ;  but,  when  I  camo  to  examine  the  feet  of  the 
draped  figures,  why,  they  had  no  boots  on  at  all.  I  certainly  expected  to  find 
that  the  divided  skirt  costume  was  a  very  short  one,  which  would  show  the 
wearer's  boots  very  much ;  but  it  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  don't  know 
exactly  whether  I  ought  to  do  so,  but  I  suppose  I  must  say  what  the  dress  con- 
sists of,  so  that  it  may  be  understood  that  any  boots  can  be  worn  with  it.  The 
lower  part  is  a  garment  very  much  like  the  baggy  trousers  Turkish  women  wear, 
but  instead  of  being  confined  at  the  ankles,  they  are  very  wide  and  loose^  and 
are  ornamented  with  a  deep  frill.* 
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All  tliis  13  liiglily  instructive,  as  well  as  amusing ;  but, 
uiadaiD,  madam,  is  there  not  the  letting  of  a  most  monstrous 
cat  out  of  a  bag  in  these  disclosures !  Crispina-Crispinetta 
saw  some  '  Greek '  dresses  also ;  and  she  has  the  hardihood 
to  remark, '  I  fear  that  if  I  met  a  stout  lady  wearing  a  Greek 
dress,  I  should  be  rude  enough  to  laugh  at  her.  I  couldn't 
help  it.'     Oil,  Crispina-Crispinetta  \ 

The  lady  contributor  did  see  some  boots  at  last,  although 
she  was  surprised  that  so  few  specimens  were  shown.  They 
were  all  very  much  of  the  same  character,  being  either 
buttoned  or  laced ;  the  Society  objecting  altogether  to  the 
side  springs,  on  the  ground  that  tliey  confine  tlie  ankles  and 
impede  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  'rational'  boots 
had  a  tendency  to  square-toedness,  and,  of  course,  bad  low 
heels,  '  being,  indeed,  the  cottage  or  "  top-piece  "  heels  one 
sees  worn  in  out-of-the-way  country  places.'  One  firm  ex- 
hibited a  boot  which  was  a  combination  of  a  button  and  lace 
fastening ;  '  but,'  naively  remarks  Crispina-Crispinetta,  '  I 
could  not  understand  the  object  of  it,  nor  could  any  one  tell 
me.'  This  is  as  candid  as  the  confession  of  the  law  reporter 
in  Pope's  parody  of  one  of  the  old  Norman-French  Ytar  Books, 
'  Je  heard  no  more,  parceque  je  fell  asleep  aur  mong  banc' 


A  CORRESPONDENT, '  B.,'  believes  that  the  complaint  made 
in  the  'Echoes'  of  the  lUustmted  London  News  on  25th 
March,  of  the  inaccuracy  of  Friar  Laurence's  brown  frock,  is 
unfounded.  '  B.'  points  out  that  in  Southern  Europe  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  sheep  are  born  with  brown  fleeces, 
and  that  of  this  wool  is  woven  an  undyed  cloth  which  is 
commonly  worn  by  friars  and  peasants.  In  support  of  this 
contention,  *  B.'  is  ho  kind  as  to  forward  me  a  sample  of  raw 
wool  of  a  rich  burnt  umber  hue. 


But  in  defence  of  my  own  contention  that  the  Franciscans 
were  grey  friars.  T  quote  side  by  side  the  Latin  and  Italian 
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text  of  Father  Fillippo  Boiianni's  observations  on  the  Fran- 
ciscan habit  in  his  Catalogiic  of  the  Religious  Orders  (Rome 
1706):— 

'  Demam  post  aliud  Schisina  sub  '  A  quest!  mold  altri  si  unirono,  e 

Martini  y.  aospiciis,  Franciscanus  Ordo  sedate  altre  controvcrsie  nell'  Ordine, 

dictns  Fratrum  Minonim  de  Observ-  cominci6  sotto  Martiiio  V.    a  fiorire 

antia  feliciter  floruit  ob  formam  prsp-  felicemento,  e  poi  sotto  Eugenio   IV. 

cipue,  quam  sub    £ugeDio   IV.   anno  Vanno  1430.      Usano  questi  vfste  di 

1430.     Laneam  vegtemtxpanno  supra  jKintio  dilana  aopra  la  nuda  carm-^ 

nudum  corpus  gerunt    ejus  Alumniy  che  cingono  con  tjrossa  fune^  hanno  il 

eamqut   fune   circo     lumhos    ligant.  eapuccio  tondo,  a  cui  6  anncsso  un  giro 

dpatium  habeut  rotundum,  cui  veluti  in  fomia  di  coUaro  sopm  lo  spalle. 

collare  adnectitnr  Annis  impositum.  Hanno  mantello  del  inedesimo  pnniio, 

Mantellnm  ex  eodem  panno   addunt  poco  piu  lungo  oltre  le  ginocchia.     II 

ultra  genua  parum  pro<luctuni.    Color  colore  e  composto  con  due  partioni  di 

autem    eat  qualis  efficitur  ex  duaJbus  lana  nera  del  color  naturale,  f.  una  di 

partibus  lana  nigrae  nativi  color  is  ^  et  hianca.* 
una  alba,^ 

The  picture  accompanying  this  minute  description  of  a  grey, 
not  a  brown,  habit  translates  as  well  as  line  engraving  cnn 
tranalate  words  the  Franciscan  frock  and  mantle  as  of  very 
light  grey.  But  I  have  proof  more  positive.  I  read  in  Stow 
that  in  12^  four  Grey  Franciscan  friars  an^ivcd  in  London 
from  Italy,  and  obtained,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Preaching 
Friars,  a  temporary  residence  in  Cornbill.  There  were  grey 
Franciscans,  you  see,  as  early  as  1244.  The  period  assigned 
to  the  costumes  at  the  Lyceum  is  about  1400.  The  Church 
of  the  Grey  Friars  was  consecrated  in  1325;  and  in  1429 
Lord  Mayor  Whittiugton  ('  Turn  again,'  Dick)  founded  in  con- 
nection with  the  church  a  handsome  library.  Christ's  Hospital 
stands  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  magnificent  monastery  of  the 
Grey  Franciscan  Friars ;  and  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street 
(built  by  Sir  Christopher),  replaces  the  old  Franciscan  Church. 

Mem. — The  Chrey  Friars*  Chronicle  has  been  published  by 
the  Camden  Society ;  and  the  Grey  Friars'  Chronicler  (a  dis- 
established Franciscan)  is  frequently  quoted  by  Dean  Milman 
in  his  Annals  of  St.  PauCs  Cathedral.^ 

^  I  am  bound  to,  and  am  very  glad  to  add,  that  after  long  weeks  of  corre- 
spondence with  artists  and  archsologists,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
habit  of  no  monastic  order  has  been  subject  to  so  many  changes  as  the 
Franciscan  habit  has  been,  and  that  there  arc  and  have  been  as  many  brown  as 
grey  Franciscans. 
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'  Dark  is  the  hour  before  the  dawn ' — Lliat  is  a  proverbial 
locution  with  which  we  should  all  be  pretty  well  acquainted ; 
but,  touching  the  Playhouses,  it  may  almost  proverbially  be 
Baid  that  'desperately  dull  are  the  daya  just  before  Easter.' 
The  theatres  may  all  be  very  well  attended;  yet,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  the  audience  seem  to  feel  that  they  are  assisting 
at  the  fag-end  of  this  or  that  successful  '  run '  of  a  piece ; 
while  the  managers,  if  they  have  any  momentous  novelty  in 
preparation,  carefully  abstain  from  producing  it  until  Paschal- 
tide  has  come  and  gone.  Ton  may  say  that  Lent  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  languor  which,  notwithstanding  well 
filled  if  not  actually  crowded  houses,  seems  to  pervade  the 
theatrical  world  during  the  last  daya  of  March.  Well;  I  am 
old  enough  to  remember  when  the  theatres  were  closed  twice 
a  week  during  the  period  between  Ash  Wednesday  and 
Passion  Week,  and  when  in  Holy  Week  itself  no  theatrical 
performances  were  allowed  at  all.  Tlie  dramatic '  rinascimento' 
on  Easter  Monday  was  consequently  on  the  most  brilliant 
scale.  At  nearly  all  the  theatres  new  pieces  were  broiight 
out.  Two  or  three  bui'lesquea  were  always  among  the  array 
of  novelties  of  the  spring ;  and  I  have  even  seen  an  Easter 
pantomime.  I  daresay  my  fiiend  Mr.  E.  I..  Blanchard  re- 
members u  grand  comic  Christmas  pantomime  which  was 
absolutely  performed  just  after  midsummer.  Fancy  a  trans- 
formation scene  in  July !  Imagine  the  unutterably  ghastly 
appearance  of  a  clown  in  the  dog  days !  But  you  who  can 
remember  old  Vauxliall  Gardens  by  daylight,  can  call  to  mind 
even  a  more  doleful  spectacle  than  that  of  Mr.  Clown  singing 
Tippett/mtdiet  with  the  thermometer  at  eighty-five  in  the 
shade.  Easter  Monday  is,  however,  no  longer  that  which,  in 
the  parlance  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Wright,  it  'used  to  was.' 
Greenwich  Fair  has  long  since  been  suppressed ;  and  the 
younger  generation  would  yawn  and  stare  if  I  discoursed  on 
the  bygone  glories  of  Eichardson'g  Show  and  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  dancing-booth.  It  is  no  longer  an  ai-ticle  of  faith 
to  don  some  brand-new  item  of  wearing  apparel  on  Easter 
Sunday ;  and  we  have  even  ceased  to  hang  murderei's  in  front 
of  the  Debtor's  Door,  Newgate,  over  against  the  King  of 
Denmark  Tavern,  on  Easter  Monday,  which  is  now  only  a 
Bank  Holiday,  good  for  the  railway  companies  and  the  pnblic- 
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houses,  and  bad  for  the  deposits  in  the  Post  Office  Saviii;^s 
Banks. 

At  two  of  the  playhouses  experiments  have  recently  been 
made  in  dramatizing  the  works  of  i)opuhir  novelists.  At  the 
New  Sadler's  Wells  (of  late  years  a  singularly  unlucky 
theatre),  an  American  actress,  of  considerable  pei-sonal  attrac- 
tions and  no  small  dramatic  talent,  Miss  Klla  Stockton,  has 
produced  her  own  version  of  Mr.  "William  Black's  charming 
romance  of  Madcap  Violet,  in  which,  so  it  seems  to  mo,  there 
is  not  much  that  is  susceptible  of  dramatization  save  the 
inimitably  vivacious  schoolroom  scene  and  the  'sensation 
header'  episode  in  the  Highland  loch.  Of  course.  Miss  Ella 
Stockton  had  the  full  permission  of  Mr.  William  Black  to 
turn  his  novel  into  a  play  (which  achieved  on  the  first  night 
a  fair  amount  of  success,  but  which  has  now  been  withdrawn)  ; 
still,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  are  others  of  Mr. 
Black's  books — notably  Three  Feathers,  A  Vrincess  of  Thvic, 
and  A  Daughter  of  Heth — which  are  much  more  susceptible 
than  is  Madcap  Violet  of  adaptation  to  the  stage.  Yet  Miss 
Ella  Stockton  has  gained,  according  to  general  report,  bright 
laurels  in  the  United  States  through  this  play,  the  run  of 
which  only  endured  for  a  week,  and  for  which  the  jwpular 
dramatic  version  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wood's  novel  of  East  Lynnc 
has  now  been  substituted. 

At  the  Globe,  where  the  capital  sensational  melodrama  of 
Mankind  still  urges  on  its  wild  career,  like  JIazeppa  on  his 
horse  at  Astley's,  the  work  of  another  novelist  of  a  very 
different  calibre  from  Mr.  William  Black  has  been  turned  into 
a  play  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  rising  member,  I  am  given  to 
understand,  of  the  dramatic  profession,  and  a  playwright  of 
promising  capacity.  In  the  last-named  department  of  art  Mr. 
Hamilton  has  yet  his  spurs  to  win ;  those  which  have  accrued 
to  him  through  the  morning  performance  of  last  Saturday  at 
the  Lyceum  do  not  appear  to  be  of  the  portentous  size  of  the 
historic  '  espuelas  de  Amozoc '  in  Mexico,  which  are,  I  believe, 
the  biggest  and  sharpest  spurs  manufactured.  I  hear  that 
Mr.  Hamilton's  adaptation  of  the  novel  of  Moths,  by  the 
brilliant  lady  who   elects  to  assume   the  nom  dc  plume  of 
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'  Ouitta,'  18  very  smooth,  and,  in  some  parts,  very  forcible ; 
and  that  the  acting  of  Miss  Slarie  Litton  and  of  Mr.  Kyrlo 
Bellew  was  admirable.  If  Mollis  takes  its  place  on  the  stage 
of  the  Globe  as  an  evening  performance,  I  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  witnessing  it.  I  may  add  that  I  shall  be  wholly 
unprejudiced  as  to  its  merita ;  as,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
chapters  in  a  novel  called  Folk-Farine,  I  have  never  read  any 
of  the  brilliant  Oiiida'a  productions.  A  complete  set  of  her 
writings  stares  me  in  the  face  reproachfully  from  their  shelf ; 
but  life  is  not  long  enough  to  read  novels  a  cetlc  heurc. 


It  is  tolerably  notorious  that  the  Hamiltonian  adaptation 
of  Mollis  was  not  made  with  Ouida's  consent,  aud  that  an 
animated  controversy  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  past  in 
the  columns  of  one  of  the  most  solemn  of  my  contemporaiies 
concerning  what  the  editor  has  been  pleased  to  call  the 
'  Dramatic  Moralities.'  In  this  case  I  can  liliewise  afford  to 
be  wholly  impartial  and  unprejudiced.  It  is  my  business  to 
he  a  writer  in  the  newspapers,  and  not  of  novels  and  plays. 
When,  like  the  cobbler,  1  have  stuck  to  my  last,  I  have 
prospered  fairly  enough ;  but  whenever  I  have  temporarily 
laid  aside  the  lapstone  and  the  awl  to  kick  my  heels  behind 
the  scenes  of  a  theatre— to  wrestle  witli  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus, 
and  to  struggle  with  the  perverse  people  of  the  footlights — I 
have  failed.  Thus  also  has  it  usually  been  the  case  when  I 
have  had  fco  write  a  novel.  It  is  not  until  I  reach  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  volume  (so  many  kind  readers  have  told  me) 
that  any  definite  idea  is  conveyed  to  the  public  mind  as  to 
what  the  story  is  about  But  this 'Dramatic  Moralities'  con- 
troversy (which  has  been  iu  progress,  'off  and  on,'  ever  since, 
five-and-forty  years  ago  or  so,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  protested 
against  the  shameless  piracy  on  the  stage  of  his  novels  of 
I'ickioick,  Oliver  Twist,  and  Nicholas  Nickleby)  might,  I  venture 
to  think,  be  very  speedily  and  satisfactorily  brought  to  an 
end,  if  the  professional  dramatists  who  are  anxious  to  drama- 
tize popidar  novels  would  adopt  the  very  simple  expedient  of 
paying  the  popular  novelist  for  the  right  of  turning  their 
romances  into  plays.  1  appreliend  that  M.  Busnach  pays 
M.  Emile  Zola  a  good  round  sum  for  permission  to  adapt  for 
theatrical  use  a  work  of  fiction  of  the  Assommoir  or  the  Nana 
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type.  '  First  catch  your  hare/  Mrs.  Glasse  did  not  say ;  but 
1  venture  a  hint  to  the  professional  playwright — *  First  catch 
your  popular  novelist  with  a  stout  cheque.'  It  is  not,  I  would 
submit,  a  question  of  *  dramatic,*  but  of  *  Old  Bailey  *  morality, 
when  playwrights  talk  of  their  '  privileges  *  to  steal  the  pro- 
ducts of  novelists*  brains,  and  insult  them  into  the  bargain. 
Pay  the  novelists,  I  repeat,  and  they  will  gladly  consent  to 
have  their  novels  dramatized.  But  scornful  repudiation  of 
the  rights  of  the  original  inventor  is  piracy,  and  something 
more. 


In  a  sensible  and  impartial  article  in  tlie  Dnily  Xcirs  of 
Tuesday,  4th  April,  I  read,  with  reference  to  a  recent  maj^a- 
zine  article  from  the  i>en  of  Mr.  Hamilton  A\d6,  the  follow- 
ing : — 

*  We  ftre  mur-h  inclined  to  np;rce  with  tlie  advoonte  of  a  School  of  Dramatic 
Art  in  Mr.  Adit's  article,  that  it  is  Romething  if  a  man  who  i.s  never  fitted 
to  be  a  Hamlet  may  become  a  fair  Gaildenatcrn  or  Kosencrantz.  Aftor  all, 
it  if  not  in  set  icliools  of  any  art  that  roannoriHm,  imitation,  and  monotony 
are  engendered.  .  .  .  We  have  never  had  a  School  of  Dramatic  Art  in 
England ;  and  yet  nowhere  can  tliere  have  been  more  frequent  ilhistrationn 
of  the  mannerisms  and  monotony  whifh  might  be  8U])po8ed  to  belong  to  a 
formal  school.' 

The  somewhat  dogmatic  assertion  that  we  have  never  had 
a  School  of  Dramatic  Art  in  England  might  be  met  by  the 
reminder  that  in  the  year  1840  it  occurred  to  the  admirable 
(and  still  living)  actress,  Miss  Frances  Kelly,  who  by  her  rare 
talents  had  acquired  a  handsome  competence,  to  establish  a 
School  for  Acting,  for  which  purpose  she  purchased  an  exten- 
sive freehold  property  in  Dean  Street,  Soho.  I  read  in 
Cassell's  Old  ayid  New  Ijondon,  vol.  iii.  p.  194,  that  Miss 
Kelly's  school  was  a  success,  and  that  a  number  of  pupils 
hastened  to  enrol  themselves  under  her  banner ;  but  that, '  un- 
fortunately,' her  ambition  did  not  stop  lierc,  but  encouraged 
her  with  the  wild  idea  of  building  a  new^  theatre  on  her  own 
extensive  premises.  Encouraged  by  the  lavish  promises  of 
support  from  her  numerous  patrons   among  the  aristocracy, 

I 
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Miss  Kelly  converted  the  large  yard  and  stabling  attached  to 
her  house  into  the  Theatre  Eoyal,  Dean  Street,  Soho,  by  which 
title,  however,  it  was  seldom  known,  passing  generally  under 
the  name  of  'Miss  Kelly's  Theatre.'  The  toy  playhouse  is 
now  the  Eoyalty. 

But  we  have  had,  saving  the  presence  of  the  writer  in  the 
Daily  NewSy  a  much  more  ancient  School  of  Dramatic  Art 
than  Miss  Kelly's  modest,  and  at  first  successful,  adventure  in 
Soho.  Hartley  Coleridge,  in  his  introduction  to  the  plays  of 
Massinger  and  Ford,  quotes  a  curious  document  brought  to 
light  in  the  '  New  Facts '  of  the  Shakespearean  scholar  whom 
Hartley  qualifies  as  'the  indefatigable  Collier,'  authorizing, 
under  the  Great  Seal, '  Eobert  Daborue,  William  Shakespeare, 
Nath.  Field,  and  Edward  Kirkham,  from  time  to  time,  to 
provide  and  bring  upp  a  convenient  nomber  of  children,  and 
them  to  instruct  and  exercise  in  the  quality  of  playing  Tra- 
gedies, Comedies,  etc.,  by  the  name  of  Children  of  the  Ee veils 
to  the  Queene  within  the  Blackfryers  in  our  City  of  London, 
or  elsewhere  within  our  Eealme  of  England.'  It  would  seem, 
adds  Hartley  Coleridge,  that  Shakespeare  '  soon  drew  out  of 
the  concern.'  He  had  already  ridiculed  di-amatic  'prentices 
in  Hamlet,  Says  Eosencrantz :  '  There  is.  Sir,  an  aiery  of 
children,  little  eyases  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question, 
and  are  most  tyrannically  clapped  for't.  These  are  now  the 
fashion,  and  so  berattle  the  common  stages  (so  they  call 
them)  that  many  wearing  rapiers  are  afraid  of  goosequills, 
and  dare  scarce  come  thither.* 


I  ASK,  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  simply  with  the  desire  of 
acquiring  information,  a  question  which  has  been  put  to  me 
by  a  correspondent,  and  which  up  to  this  writing  I  have  been 
unable  to  answer.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  very  old 
ejaculation,  '  Save  '  or  '  Heaven  save  the  Mark*  ?  Under  the 
form  of  '  God  bless  the  Mark  ! '  and  '  God  save  the  Mark  ! '  it 
occurs  several  times  in  Shakespeare — notably  in  the  Merchant 
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of  Venice,  in  Othello,  and  in  the  First  Tart  of  Henry  ihc  Fourth, 
I  have  a  good  many  editions  of  Shakespeare  on  my  shelves ; 
but  only  two  of  authority — Howard  Staunton  and  Dyce. 
Neither  takes  any  note  of  the  expression,  '  God  bless '  or 
'Save  the  Mark*  No  allusion  is  made  to  'Mark'  in  the 
Glossarial   Index    to    Staunton.     There    is    no    reference    to 

*  Save  the  Hark ! '  in  l)v.  Cobham  l>rewer*s  Renders  Htuul- 
hook.  Nothing  in  Mr.  Eliezer  Kdwards's  Words,  Fnrtft,  and 
Theories,  nor  in  Mr.  "Wheeler's  Fa  mil  in  r  A/lnsions. 

I  fared  ho  better  when,  thinking  that  '  Save  the  mark !  * 
might  have  had  something  to  do  with  shooting  at  a  butt,  I 
went  to  the  archery  chaptei*s  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes 
and  to  lioger  Ascham's  Toxophilus.  Blackie's  Imperial  Die- 
tionary,  which  is  full  of  technological  information,  and  is,  on 
the  whole,  much  more  encyclopn'dic  than  the  majority  of 
lexicons,  is  curiously  copious  of  the  several  signitications  of 

*  mark/  but  is  altogether  silent  as  to  '  save  the  mark.'  My 
own  conjecture  in  the  matter  is  wholly  unsupported  by  any 
but  the  obscurest  internal  evidence ;  still,  I  give  it  for  what 
it  is  worth.  May  not  the  ejaculation  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  practice  so  common  in  mediieval  times,  even  in 
the  course  of  familiar  convei*sation  (as  it  still  is  in  Spain,  in 
Italy,  in  the  South  of  France,  and  especially  in  Russia),  of 
making  the  sign  of  the  Cross  ?  Launcelot  Gobbo,  speaking  of 
the  Fiend  in  connection  with  his  master  Shylock,  would 
naturally  cross  himself :  might  he  not  as  naturally  ejaculate 
'God  bless  the  Mark'  as  an  additional  exorcism  of  the 
powers  of  Evil  ?  Observe,  too,  that  the  cross  scrawled  by  an 
illiterate  person  in  lieu  of  a  signature  was,  and  is  still,  called 
his 'mark.'  Might  not  such  an  illiterate  person  have  custom- 
arily uttered  a  pious  exclamation  of  'Save  the  Mark*  to  his 
act  of  scrawling,  as  a  kind  of  '  Amen  'or  *  So  mote  it  be '  ? 
Finally,  in  France,  when  a  person  sneezes,  his  next  neighbour 
exclaims, '  Dieu  vous  benisse  ! ' — why,  I  am  unable  to  say  ; 
yet  in  olden  days  the  kindly  invocation  might  have  been 
attended  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
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The  following  letter  referring  to  tho  order  of  St.  Francis, 
arrives  from  '  J.  K.,'  Dublin  ; — 

'  In  Ihis  city  tUore  aro  two  chnrchos  helonging  to  l1io  orJvr  of  St.  Francifl, 
and  the  colour  or  tlia  "linbits  and  cowla  "  worn  by  the  Rov.  ItrothorB  officiating 
ia  tliein  is  brown,  the  tt'rviil  is  encircled  by  a  illicit  white  cnrd,  one  end  of 
which,  hanging  on  the  left  side,  has  five  equidistant  large  knots. 

'  The  Rev.  Fathers  belonging  to  one  ot  these  churches,  atthangli  Franciscan 
Friars,  are  Capnchine,  and  wear  hiards  ;  pnasihly  the  Friar  in  Romto  and  Jidirt 
was  a  Capochiu.  The  Franciacan  Brotherhood  were  ealahlisheit  in  Ireland 
early  in  tho  ]  2th  century,  and  their  history  makes  no  mention  of  any  change  in 
the  oolnnr  of  their  "  liahita,"  which  is  nniforni  all  over  the  world. 

'  'While  ■  member  of  the  commnnity  in  the  Church  of  St.  Francis,  Merchant's 
Quay,  Dublin,  the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Hnghes  wore  a  broipn  habtt ;  hut,  when 
elevated  to  the  Bishopric  of  Gibraltar,  the  cape  worn  by  him  over  the  rochet 
and  the  robe,  or  "  habit,"  worn  underneath  it,  was  silver  grey  in  colour. 

'JV.B.— Wliile  a  Bishop,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr,  Hughes  waaaFrisr  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Franeii,  and  such  he  died.  J.  K. ' 

Who  is  to  decide  when  we  find  the  monastic  doctors  differ- 
ing so  diametrically  ?  I  apprehend,  however,  that  Father 
Bonanni  knew  what  he  was  writing  ahmit  in  1706,  when 
Borne  must  have  been  swarming  with  Franciscan  Friars,  and 
that  the  four  Grey  Franciscan  Friars,  who  arrived  from  Italy 
in  1244,  were  not  called  Grey  Friars  because  they  wore 
brown  habits. 

I  find  some  curious  particulars  respecting  the  Franciscan 
Friars  and  their  habits  in  Alban  Butler's  Lives  of  tJie  Saints 
(ed.  1838),  vol.  ii.  pp.  579-80.  I  read  that  the  numerous 
reformations  called  of  the  Recollects  or  Grey  Friars  were  first 
set  on  foot  by  Fray  Juan  de  Guadalupe  in  Spain  in  1500, 
Those  Franciscans  who  are  Capuchins  wear,  according  to 
Albaii  Butler,  a  patch  on  the  back  of  their  habits  (as  was 
recommended  by  St.  Francis  in  his  testament),  and  their 
beards  not  shaved  close,  but  'clipped.'  Like  unto  those  of 
modem  British  convicts.  Wadding,  Chalippe,  and  others 
prove  that  St  Francis  wore  a  beard,  but  alwuys  ezcredinglif 
short,  aiid  he  made  kis  disciples  who  had  Ion// beards  sJiave  thtm. 
'The  EecoUects  and  Capuchins,'  says  Butler,  '  vxai- grct/ habits ; 
hut  the  Corddiers  and  Conventuals,  hlack.'  The  Franciscan 
nuns,  called  in  Flanders  '  Sccurs  Grisses,'  or  Grey  Sisters, 
'  formerly  wore  a  grey  habit ;  though  they  have  since  changed 
it  in  some  places  for  white,  in  others  fur  black  or  for  a  dark 
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Uue*  Whete  are  your  brown  Franciscans  now  ?  1  am  not  at 
all  tired  of  poring  into  the  musty  books ;  but  my  readers,  by 
this  time,  must  be  heartily  sick  of  the  entire  controversy,  and 
I  will  desist  from  further  wearying  them.     Vive  la  Bagatelle  f 


Who  would  be  an  oilicer  in  the  Militia? — concerninff  one 
of  whose  gallant  captains  '  Atlas,*  in  the  World,  tells  what  I 
consider  an  extremely  droll  story.  The  Militia  are  a  liistoric 
force.  They  had  the  honour  to  be  mentioned  by  Charles  the 
First  on  the  scaffold  at  Whitehall.  The  illustrious  historian 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  tJtc  Human  Empire  held  a  connnand 
in  the  Militia.  Still — I  ask  the  question  advisedly — who 
would  bo  an  officer  in  the  Militia  ?  when,  according  to  an 
admission  made  by  Mr.  Childers  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Monday,  April  3rd,  there  have  been,  since  the  year  1857, 
no  less  than  fifteen  occasions  on  which  Militia  regiments 
have  been  ordered  to  alter  their  uniforms  to  and  from  rifle, 
artillery.  Highland,  scarlet,  and  Fusilier  dress.  Formerly 
they  wore  gold  lace,  and  w^erc  commanded  to  change  it  for 
silver.  Now  golden  adornments  are  to  be  worn  again,  and  the 
officers  are  to  have  an  allowance  of  twenty-five  pounds  per 
head  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  change.  The  Government 
consider  the  allowance  to  be  a  liberal  one ;  but  the  officei*s 
are  of  a  directly  contrary  opinion,  and  there  is  much  girding 
and  groaning  in  Militia  mess-rooms. 

There  is  something  horrifying  in  the  idea  of  a  Militia 
officer  making  his  appearance  on  parade  or  at  a  Levi^e  in 
what  Mr.  Childers  called  a  '  mongrel  *  uniform — say  a  golden 
sash  and  a  silver  waistbelt,  or  with  silver  lace  on  his  cuffs 
and  collar,  and  a  golden  badge  on  his  helmet  or  his  shako. 
But  there  were  halcyon  days  when  *  soger  officers '  dressed 
very  much  as  they  liked.  Turning  .to  a  work  equally  erudite 
and  entertaining,  the  History  of  tlie  Dress  of  the  Bntish  Soldier 
(London:  Clowes,  1852),  by  Lieut-Colonel  John  Luard,  I 
light  on  the  following : — 
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'The?  ofKcers  of  the  Army  in  the  Piiuinsala  ran  into  great  eitrfvnes  of 
fashion.  But  ss  tbers  was  frni^iieDtly  a  difficulty  \a  procuring  articles  of  dress 
exactly  according  to  n^gulatiou,  considerable  latitade  was,  of  nc(»ssity,  granted. 
An  ofGcet  of  tlio  Fourth  Dragoons,  who  wsa  very  fond  of  being  gaily  dressed, 
was  always  in  search  of  silver  lace  ;  and  whenever  be  went  into  a  town  and 
rpturned  to  camp,  on  being  questioned  as  to  what  articles  of  food  were  to  be 
procured,  his  answer  was,  generally,  "  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  found  some  silver 
la™."' 

All  officer  oil  Welliiigtou's  stalT  in  1811  wore 'hia  hair 
very  long,  and  the  waist  longer,  the  sash  lieing  tied  over  the 
hips ;  the  pantaloons  very  tight  at  the  waist  and  very  large 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  legs ;  the  buttons  on  the  waistcoat 
as  few  and  as  far  apart  as  possible ;  and  those  behind  on  tlie 
cont  very  wide  apart,  and  very  low  down;'  tlie  skirts  of 
the  coat  almost  as  long  as  those  of  a  modern  ulster.  The  hat 
was  of  the  ti'ue  Wellington  pattei'n,  cocked,  drooping  plumes, 
very  long  fore  and  aft,  and  veiy  low  in  the  crown.  Kot  by 
any  means  the  hat  of  the  Equestrian  Statue  on  Dcciinns 
Burton's  arch  at  Ilyde  Park  Corner. 


BkiN'i;  rather  tired  of  Things  and  I'eople  in  London — the 
'  Season,'  you  will  remember,  set  in  with  unaccustomed 
earliness  and  severity  very  soon  after  Christmas- — the  Dis- 
tressed CompQer  of  these  pages  thought  there  would  be  no  harm, 
on  the  Wednesday  in  Passion  Week,  in  slipping  over  to  Paris 
for  a  fortnight.  So  he  is  at  present  a  sojourner  in  Lutetia, 
and  will  be  moat  happy  to  see  his  numerous  acquaintances — 
including  the  gentlemen  newly  enlarged  on  ticket  of  leave, 
who  have  so  much  confidential  information  to  impart  concern- 
ing the  Horrors  of  our  Convict  Prison ;  the  authors  and 
authoresses  of  epic  jioems,  five-act  tragedies,  and  three-volume 
novels,  who  call  at  0.30  A.M.,  and  will  take  no  denial;  the 
speculative  individuals  who  are  so  anxious  to  obtain  the 
Compiler's  adhesion  to  projects  for  the  supply  of  the  metro- 
polis with  Electric  Milk,  and  the  purchase,  by  National 
Subscription,  of  an  Elephant,  three  times  the  size  of  Jumbo — 
at  his  Fairy  Home  in  Paris ;  the  Hotel  Jocrisse,  indeed,  which 
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is  opposite  the  third  newspaper  kiosc|ne  to  the  left  as  you 
ascend  the  Itue  Tuetete  towards  the  Boulevaixl  Cassemajoue. 
It  is  difficult  to  be  more  explicit. 

Paris  is  not  by  any  means  a  bad  place  to  which  to  come  if 
you  yearn  for  a  few  days'  absolute  peace  and  quiet  Nothing 
is  so  easy  as  to  lie  'perdu  in  tlie  gay  city — to  be  the  needle 
with  some  two  millions  of  Parisians  around  you  forming  the 
jvottle  of  hay.  You  have  but  to  avoid  the  quarters  where 
English  people  most  do  congregate,  and  to  steer  clear  of  the 
fashionable  cafds  and  restaurants.  If  it  chances  that  you  do 
meet  anybody  you  know,  make  a  hideous  face  and  pass  on 
swiftly. 

The  main  object  of  your  seclusion  is,  of  course,  to  avoid 
friction,  worry,  and  excitement.  You  know  that  you  are 
bound  to  return  to  the  treadmill  and  the  crank  at  the  expiration 
of  some  ten  days  or  so ;  and  each  recurring  twenty-four  hours 
of  tranquillity  are  so  much  balm  in  a  peaceful  Gilead.  One 
little  drawback  only  is  there  to  your  felicity.  You  are 
unable  wholly  to  banish  the  demon  of  noise,  disturbance,  and 
excitement,  seeing  that  if  you  are  fond  of  walking  about  the 
streets  and  looking  into  the  shops  you  are  in  a  continuous  state 
of  nervous  anxiety  lest  you  should  be  run  over. 

Of  the  statistics  of  street  accidents  in  Paris  I  have  no 
accurate  information,  but  it  strikes  me  that  the  annual 
aggregate  of  casualties  due  to  blundering  and  reckless  driving 
must  be  tremendous.  Since  Thursday  last,  I  have  rarely 
ventured  further  in  the  direction  of  the  Madeleine  than  the 
Eue  Drouot ;  but  between  that  thoroughfare  and  the  Eue  du 
Faubourg  Montmartre  there  are  at  least  half  a  score  of  cross- 
ings dangerous  enough  to  make  the  blood  of  the  elderly,  the 
short-sighted,  and  the  nervous  run  cold  every  time  they  essay 
to  traverse  them.  For  safe  crossing  of  the  boulevards  some 
slight  facilities  are  provided  in  the  planting  here  and  there  of 
granite  islands  of  refuge,  similar  to  those  in  London ;  but  the 
municipal  authorities  in  Paris  have  not  yet  bethought  them- 
selves of  affixing  to  the  insular  lamp-posts  placards  with 
'Keep  to  the  Eight'  or  'Left*  inscribed  upon  them;  and 
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drivers  who  ought  to  keep  to  the  right  very  often  mingle  with 
those  going  left,  and  vwt  versd. 

The  chief  dangers  affecting  locomotion  in  Paris  would 
appear  to  he  four  in  number.  First  the  smooth,  noiseless, 
asphalte  pavement  Next  the  gigantic  three-horsed  omnibuses, 
crowded  inside  and  out  with  passengers,  which  are  permitted 
to  'pound'  along,  not  only  the  great  boulevards,  but  such 
nanow  thoroughfares  as  the  £ue  de  Bichelieu  and  the  Eue 
Vivienne,  and  even  the  narrower  lanes  which  at  right  angles 
intersect  the  streets  just  named.  Thirdly,  the  'crawling' 
cabs,  the  proportion  of  which  to  the  active  vehicles  seems  to 
be  very  much  larger  than  is  the  case  in  London ;  and,  lastly, 
the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  drivers  of  the  '  crawlers '  are 
half  or  wholly  asleep  on  their  boxes;  while  a  great  many 
more  of  cockers  who  are  driving  furiously  are  manifestly 
drunk.  Our  own  malpractices  in  the  matter  of  locomotion 
are  numerous  and  grievous  enough. 


I  AM  exceedingly  reluctant  to  revive  the  controversy  as  to 
the  proper  colour  of  the  Franciscan  habit ;  but  the  question 
has  now  passed  out  of  the  fanciful  domain  of  stage  costume 
into  that  of  archaeology  and  ecclesiology  ;  and  I  am  bound,  in 
the  interests  of  fairness,  to  take  note  of  what  antiquaries  of 
weight  and  authority  have  to  say  on  the  subject.  I  contend 
that  tlie  proper  hue  of  the  habit  in  question  is  ashen  grey, 
and  not  brown.  I  recapitulate  my  authorities.  They  are  the 
Jesuit  Father  Bonanni,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Beligious  Orders ; 
Alban  Butler,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints  ;  and  Stow,  who  states 
distinctly  that  the  Franciscans  who  came  fi'om  Pisa,  in  Italy, 
in  the  13th  century,  were  Grey  Friars.  And  they  founded  a 
historic  monastery  by  that  name.  To  these  authorities  I  now 
add  the  famous  Nuremberg  master,  Jost  Amman,  who,  in  a 
Monastic  Vestiarium  published  at  Frankfort  in  1856,  has 
drawn  the  Franciscan  in  his  habit  as  he  lived  in  the  16th 
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century,  and  appended  to  the  drawing  a  Latin  distich  stating 
the  colour  of  the  habit  to  Ije  ashen  ^rey. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  learned  correspondent,  *E.  W.  G./ 
not  only  an  amateur  but  a  professed  expert  in  archaxJogy, 
maintains  that  in  all  the  drawings,  paintings,  and  coloured 
statuettes  which  he  has  seen,  dated  from  tlie  13th  to  the 
15th  centuries,  the  Franciscan  habit  is  rendered  of  a  colour 
which  is  known  as  brown.  In  the  National  Gallery,  for 
example,  my  learned  correspondent  proceeds  to  point  out — 
(No.  569)  Orcagna  makes  the  habit  a  ruasety  brown;  (663) 
Angelico,  a  distinct  yellow-brown;  (667)  Filippo  Lippi,  the 
same;  and  that  (283)  Gozzoli,  (1075)  Penigino,  (807)  Crivelli, 
(598)  Filippino  Lippi,  (598)  Moretto,  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo, 
and  (230)  Zurbaran,  all  paint  it  a  more  or  less  yellow-brown. 
Again,  'E.  W.  G.*  refers  to  a  vast  number  of  illumiiuited 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  which  Mss.  he  has  carefully 
gone  through,  noted  and  sketched  from,  and  he  has  been 
unable  to  find  an  example  of  a  Franciscan  friiir  in  a  grey 
habit. 

On  leaving  London  I  wrote  to  a  dear  friend  in  Kome, 
begging  him  to  obtain,  if  he  possibly  could,  some  information 
from  monastic  sources  on  the  matter  in  hand.  I  have  just 
received  in  reply,  dated  Good  Friday,  a  liighly  interesting 
communication,  too  lengthy  to  insert  in  its  entirety,  but  of 
which  I  will  briefly  summarize  the  gist.  I  learn  that  the 
Rev.  Father  Guardian  of  the  Irish  Franciscans  of  St.  Isidore  on 
the  Pincian  Hill  'has  no  doubt  that  the  habit  worn  by  St.  Francis 
was  ashen  grey  or  grey,'  and  that  *  he  asserts  positively  that 
it  was  the  colour  of  the  earlier  habit  of  the  Order.*  I  learn 
on  the  same  high  authority  that  the  origin  of  the  costume 
is  related  by  Alessandro  Guidi  in  his  monograph  on  The 
Basiliche  di  San  Francesco  di  Assisi,  and  that  in  the  earliest 
or  one  of  the  earliest  representations  of  St.  Francis — a  portrait 
painted  under  the  direction  of  his  contemporaries  and  disciples 
a  few  years  after  his  death  by  Giunta  Pisano,  and  now  in  the 
Sacristy  of  Assisi — the  Saint  wears  a  grey  habit.  See  also 
Mra  Jameson's  Legends  of  tlie  Monastic  Orders^  p.  248. 
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Altliougli  wti  Lave  liad  some  variable  days- — a  guoil  deal 
of  rain,  a  touch  of  east  wind,  a  few  chilly  evenings,  and, 
on  Friday  last,  a  trifle  of  thunder  and  lightning  —  the 
■weather  in  Paris,  during  the  last  fortnight,  has  been  simply 
enchanting.  On  the  boulevard  where  I  am  sojourning  the 
chestnut  trees  are  brave  in  blossoms ;  and  the  greenery  all 
round  about  is  so  delightful  to  the  eye  and  soothing  to  the 
spirits  as  almost  to  compensate  for  the  eoutiiinal  peril  of  being 
run  over ;  and  even  for  tliat  dreadful  asphalte  pavement,  the 
glare  of  wliich,  in  the  sunshine,  half  blinds  you,  while  its 
painful  perambulation  makes  you  desperately  footsore  before 
you  have  walked  a  couple  of  miles  and  develops  all  your 
latent  corns.  Corns  are  very  often  like  crimes.  When  you 
wear  the  easy  shoes  of  an  accommodating  conscience,  you 
forget  how  criminal  you  are.  But  walk  ou  asphalte  in  new 
boots,  and  you  will  soon  have  the  consciousness  of  wickedness : 
and  of  Bemorae. 

But  the  Paris  spring  livery  !  White  and  coloured  lilac  and  . 
primroses  abound.  Hoses  and  forget-me-nots  are  rife.  The 
florists'  shops  are  so  many  bowers  of  delight;  arid  the  Champs 
EiysiSes  are  so  leafy  that  they  should  be  haunted  by  the  sweet- 
scented  phantoms  of  Babet-la-EouquetiSre,  Flenr  de  Marie, 
Hose,  Pompon,  and  Jenny  Vertpr^.  A  Paris  feuilletonnUte 
writes  that  one  of  Lis  confriyes  from  the  sunny  but  torrid  and 
burnt-up  south,  who  has  come  to  I'aris  on  a  visit,  declares 
that  the  brightest  fascination  of  the  capital  is  in  the  greenness 
of  the  vegetation — he  should  see  Kussel!  Square,  W.C. — 
while  there  has  once  more  been  trotted  out  the  historic 
anecdote  of  the  little  girl  who,  after  admiring  the  verdure  in 
the  Tuileries  gardens,  asks  her  mamma  'whether  there  are 
any  nice  trees  in  the  country.' 


There  must  be  more  poetry  in  the  English  soul  than  the 
cynics  ordinarily  imagine,  I  learn  from  a  curious  communi- 
cation to  a  contemporary  that  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death 
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of  tlie  £ail  of  Beaconsfield  has  been  comniemorated  by  an 
extensive  demand  among  the  >vest-end  florists  for  litlU; 
bouquets  of  primroses,  the  favourite  flower  of  the  deceased 
statesman.  When  I  return  to  town  I  umst  ask  Mrs.  Buck,  of 
the  Central  Avenue,  how  many  '  BeaconsfiL'Ul  buttonholers ' 
she  has  sold.  The  author  of  the  curious  communication 
alluded  to  indulges  in  some  erudite  disquisitions  concerning 
certain  flowers  which  have  been  associated  with  famous 
personages;  but  he  omits  to  mention  the  violets  which  the 
Bonapartists  wear  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  deaths  of 
Napoleon  the  Third  and  the  I'rince  Imperial.  The  violet, 
of  course,  was  the  occult  emblem  assumed  by  the  partisans  of 
Napoleon  the  First  in  1814,  as  a  reminder  that  'Corporal 
Violet '  would  return  from  Elba  in  the  spring-time. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  Corsican  was  fond  of  flowers. 
He  should  have  been  so ;  seeing  tliat  Ajaccio  is  a  very  home 
of  Flora.  But  a  flower  was,  nevertheless,  the  Ctause  of  one  of 
the  very  best  puns  ever  made  in  his  disi)aragement.  I  dare 
say  the  anecdote  which  I  am  about  to  relate  is  familiar  to  most 
of  my  readers;  but  it  is  good  enough  to  bear  re- telling.  At  a 
ball  at  Milan,  shortly  after  the  coronation  of  *  Napoleone  il 
Grande '  as  King  of  Italy,  he  noticed  a  lady  who  was  wearing 
in  her  coi^sage  a  bouquet  of  singular  beauty.  The  Conqueror 
was  habitually  rude  to  women ;  and  he  snatched  the  nosegay 
from  the  lady,  saying,  with  a  clumsy  effort  to  be  affable, 
'Tutti  gli  Italiani  sono  ladroni' — all  Italians  are  thieves. 
'  No,  Maesti,'  answered,  with  a  profound  curtsey,  the  despoiled 
dame,  '  non  tutti,  ma  humia  parte!  She  had  him  there.  It 
was  as  stinging  a  retort  as  that  of  the  famous  Prussian  partisan 
chief.  Major  Schill,  to  whom  the  Emperor  and  King  had  sent 
a  missive  insultingly  addressed,  'Schill,  Chef  de  Brigands.' 
The  Major  wrote  back  to  '  Bonapai-te,  Chef  de  Tons  les 
Brigands.' 


They  were  crying,  in  order  to  sell  their  catchpennies  oil 
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the  upper  boulevurJs  the  other  uiglit,  the  '  Death  of  Prince 
Victor  Napoleon."  The  Emperor  Alexander  the  Third  and  Pre- 
sident Ai'thur  are  genei'ally  assassinated  about  twice  a  week 
by  the  catchpenny  criera  ;  and  a  French  friend  tells  me  that 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Passage  Jouffroy,  the  place  yar  excellence 
for  ijohemwuciie  and  catchpenny  resort,  the  B^nk  of  England  is 
habitually  blown  up  by  Fenians  on  Saturday  nights.  Journals 
of  the  most  revolting  kind  are  openly  sold  in  tho  most 
frequented  thoroughfares :  the  newspaper  kiosques  and  the 
shop  windows  teem  with  the  grossest  pictures  and  caricatures, 
Citoyen  Henri  Eochefort,  in  the  TiUraimyeant,  when  he  is  not 
abusing  M,  Gambetta  as  though  the  deputy  for  Belleville  were 
a  convicted  pickpocket,  or  inveighing  against  the  Biitiah 
Government  as  equally  cowardly  and  ferocious  for  imprisoning 
Mr.  Parneil  in  a  '  cul  de  basse  fosse,'  or  underground  dungeon, 
ia  bellowing  '  screeds '  of  furious  Atheism ;  and  the  poet 
demagogue  and  deputy,  M.  Clovis  Hugues,  is  denouncing,  in 
furious  stanzas,  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  requiring  the 
working  classes  to  pay  any  rent.  I  have  only  seen  four 
revolutions  in  France,  and  would  not  for  a  moment  pretend  to 
be  prophetical  as  to  her  politics  ;  but  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  a  '  blow  up '  of  some  kind  were  to  take  place  in  the  Gay 
City  ere  long. 


*  H.  C.  P.'  (Exmouth)  kindly  writes  to  tell  me  of  a  Devon- 
shire word  with  which,  he  thinks,  I  may  not  be  acquainted. 
'  What  we  should  call  a  lock-up,  or  police  station,'  says '  H.  C.  P.,' 
'the  oldest  inhabitants  at  Exmouth  call  a  "Clink,"  wluch  sug- 
gests iron-bound  doors  being  shut  with  a  metallic  clang,'  But 
I  venture  to  doubt  '  Clinlt'  being  an  exclusively  Devonian 
word  for  a  place  of  confinement.  Centuries  ago  there  was  in 
Sonthwark  a  prison  known  as  the  Borough  '  Clink,'  It  ia 
possible  that  the  provinces  borrowed  the  word  from  the 
metropolis  ;  even  as  Liverpool  borrowed  the  cockney  Bridewell 
and  Dublin  the  cockney  Newgate.  There  seems  to  be  one 
term  for  a  place  of  incarceration  which  would  seem  to  be  wliolly 
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obsolete.  That  is  '  round  house/  Are  there  any  '  cages '  left 
in  the  country  ?  When  I  was  young,  the  old  structure  now 
rebuilt  as  the  Vine  Street  police  station  bore  on  its  facjade  the 
inscription,  *  St  James's  Watch  House/ 

A  Cahallero,  who  does  not  give  his  name,  writes  me  in 
Castilian,  from  Higher  Broughton,  Manchester,  and  encloses  the 
annexed  and  very  interesting  extract  from  the  Catltolic  Times 
and  Opinion,  respecting  the  expression  '  Save  the  Mark ' : — 

'The  Cbor8-Makk. — The  mark  which  pcrsoim  who  arc  iinahle  to  write  aro 
required  to  make  instead  of  their  signature  is  in  the  form  of  acro5»,  and  thin 
practice  having  formerly  been  followed  by  kings  and  nobles  is  constJintly  rofcnvtl 
to  aa  an  instance  of  tlie  deplorable  ignorance  of  ancient  times.  This  signature 
is  not,  however,  invariable  proof  of  such  ignorance.  Anciently,  the  use  of  this 
mark  wa«  not  confined  to  illiterate  persons  ;  for  among  the  Saxons  the  mark  of 
the  cross,  as  an  attestation  of  the  good  faith  of  the  person  signing,  was  rc(|uired 
to  be  attached  to  the  signature  of  those  who  could  write,  as  well  as  to  stand  in 
the  pUce  of  the  signature  of  those  who  could  not  write.  In  those  times,  if  a 
man  conld  write  or  even  read,  his  knowledge  was  considore^l  proof  positive  pr»> 
aumptive  that  he  was  in  holy  oniers.  The  word  o/t/c/m,  or  clerk,  was  synony- 
mous with  penman  ;  and  the  laity,  or  people  who  were  not  clerks,  did  not  fi  el 
any  urgent  necessity  for  the  use  of  letters.  The  ancient  use  of  the  cross  was, 
therefore,  universal  alike  by  those  who  could  and  by  those  who  could  not  write. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  symbol  of  an  oath  from  its  early  associations,  and  generally 
the  mark.  On  this  account  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  in  his  notes  in  the  Pictorial 
Shakegpeare,  explains  the  expression  of  "God  save  the  mark  ! "  as  a  form  of 
ejacalation  approaching  to  the  character  of  an  oath.  This  phrase  occurs  three 
or  more  times  in  the  plays  of  Shake8|)eare,  but  for  a  long  time  was  left  by  the 
commentators  in  its  original  obscurity.' 

Touching  the  benediction  attending  sneezing,  *E.  R.  C./ 
Woodford,  remarks  that  the  custom  dates  from '  primitive'  times, 
Telien  the  act  of  sternutation  was  superstitiously  thought  to 
mark  the  exit  of  a  demon  from  a  possessed  body ;  and  '  that 
it  is  consequently  incalculably  older  than  that  sign  of  the 
cross  with  which  it  has  since  been  frequently  associated.* 
My  correspondent  refers  me,  in  this  connection,  to  Tylors 
Primitive  Culture. 


It  is  with  the  deepest  grief  that  I  hear  of  the  death,  at 
Birchington-on-Sea,  of  my  dear  friend  Dante  Gabriel  Kossetti, 
the  son  of  the  famous  Italian  poet  and  commentator  of  Dante, 
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auii  the  brother  of  William  Rossetti,  the  learned  critic  and 
editor  of  Shelley,  and  of  Christiua  Rossetti,  the  accomplished 
writer  of  The  Shadow  of  Dante  and  Goblin  Market,  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti,  Painter  and  Poet,  was  only  fifty -three. 
Long  years  more  of  beauteous  art  labour  might  have  been 
expected  for  him ;  but  the  expectation  to  those  who  knew 
him  closely  during  his  later  years  of  valetudinarianism  must 
have  been  a  hoping  against  Ijope.  I  must  have  known  him 
nearly  thirty  years ;  and  a  photograph  which  he  gave  me  of  a 
wonderful  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  his  '  Mary  Magdalen  at  the 
House  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,'  and  which  I  have  at  home,  is 
dated,  in  his  own  handwriting,  1858.  Between  that  time  and 
the  day  of  my  leaving  Englaud  recently,  I  suppose  that  I  did 
not  see  liim  half-a-dozeu  times  ;  but  we  did  not  cease  to  keep 
up  an  affectionate  epistolary  intercourse.  Of  Dante  Rossetti's 
great  powers  as  a  painter,  the  art  critic  of  thi.9  journal  will,  I 
rest  assured,  Bpenk  with  candour  and  appreciation.  I  can  only 
speak  of  him,  here,  as  a  Man,  intellectually  fit  to  rank  with 
the  most  gifted ;  personally  gentle,  amiable,  truthful,  and 
upright.  His  life  was  secluded,  and  his  artistic  achievementa 
were  imperfectly  known  to  the  vulgar ;  but  there  is  in  London 
at  least  one  palatial  mansion  which,  in  the  pictures  on  its  walls, 
presents  a  monument  of  the  genivis  of  Danto  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
whose  name  Posterity  will  not  willingly  Let  Die. 
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One  of  the  usefuUest  piihlic  servants — perhaps  the  very 
usefuUest,  next  to  the  late  Sir  Eowland  Hill,  whom  this  age 
lias  seen — has  passed  away  in  the  person  of  Sir  Ileniy  Cole, 
K.C.B.,  some  time  Director  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
and  Inspector-General  of  the  Science  and  Art  Dei)artmLMit. 
He  is  dead  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-four.  Exhaustive 
accounts  of  his  long,  brilliant,  and  eminently  beneficent  career, 
and  a  long  list  of  the  distinguished  personages  who  were 
present  at  his  funeral  at  Brompton  Cemetery,  have  been 
published  in  the  newspapers ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  only  a 
simple  act  of  justice  that  a  high  tribute  of  respect  should  W 
paid  to  the  memory  of  this  singularly  many-sided,  active,  and 
energetic  man.  Brusque  in  mien,  and  slightly  overbearing  in 
manner,  you  were  not  apt — as  Lord  Granville  hinted  on  a 
memorable  occasion — to  swear  eternal  friendship  with  Sir 
Henry  Cole  when  you  first  became  acquainted  with  him  ;  but 
love  at  first  sight  is  apt  to  cool  as  suddenly  as  it  has  kindled  ; 
and  as  you  began  to  know  Sir  Henry  better,  you  learned  not 
only  to  appreciate  his  vast  administrative  capacity  and  liis 
almost  inexhaustible  fertility  of  resource,  but  also  to  admire 
the  man  for  his  frankness,  sincerity,  and  sterling  worth. 

Henry  Cole  was  a  Blue  Coat  boy — and,  I  should  say,  a 
contemporary  there  of  my  contemporary  in  this  column,  Peter 
Cunningham — and  at  a  very  early  age  he  obtained  a  clerkship 
in  the  Eecord  Office.  An  excellent  api)renticesliip  for  the 
laborious  official  life  of  his  later  years.  He  had  been  twenty 
years  in  the  public  service  when  he  began  to  write,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  *  Felix  Summerly,'  a  seiies  of  tasteful  little  art 
handbooks — Hampton  Court,  Windsor,  the  National  Gallery,  and 
80  forth.  It  is  curious  to  remember  that  quite  in  the  evening 
of  his  life  he  resumed  his  old  iwm  deplume  of '  Felix  Summerly' 
as  editor  of  a  quaint  gastronomical  farrago  by  AValker  of 
*  The  Original.*  Among  Sir  Henry's  other  literary  efforts  must 
be  noted  the  share  which  he  had  in  editing  the  works  of  T.  L. 
Peacock,  the  author  of  Crotchet  Castle,  Headlong  Hall,  Night' 
mare  Abbey,  e  tutti  quanti — works  about  the  wit  and  humour 
of  which  most  people  talk,  but  which  comparatively  few  seem 
to  have  read. 

If  you  will  glance  at  Mr.  Thackeray's  poem  on  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851 — not  the  May-Day  Ode  in  the  Tivics,  hwt 
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tho  one  in  Pxinck—yavL  will  find  the  writer  adinowledging  his 
indebtedness  to  '  Mr.  Cole '  for  having  given  hiih  a  ticket  which 
enabled  him  to  see  the  show  before  its  public  opening.  The 
May-Day  Ode  which  appeared  in  tlie  Times  had  been  originally 
intended  for  Pimck,  the  copy  arrived  too  late;  Mr.  Mark 
Lemon  deolined  to  stop  the  press  in  order  to  insert  the  poem, 
which  was  taken  away  by  its  author  in  dudgeon  to  Printing 
House  Square.  I  wonder  whether  that  attentive  biographer 
of  Mr.  Punch,  Mr.  Josuph  Hatton,  is  aware  of  this  iittle  fact. 
And  the  stanza  which  Mr.  Mark  Lemon  excised  from  the 
manuscript  of  Thomas  Hood's  Stmg  of  the  Shirt  ?  What  has 
become  of  that  ? 

Sir  Henry  Cole  was  one  of  the  alirewdest  and  the  bravest 
of  the  band  of  Helpers  whom  the  Prince  Consort  gathered 
round  him  in  carrying  out  the  great  scheme  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1851.  At  the  Isist  moment,  prior  to  the  opening,  he  was 
called  on  to  put  the  Kxhibition  of  1862  in  proper  trim.  He 
was  the  guiding  spirit  of  tlie  Britiali  Commission  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1867;  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  practically 
the  founder  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum ;  he  was 
undoubtedly  the  Fatlier  of  the  National  School  of  Cookery; 
and  long  after  hiu  retirement,  on  a  well-earned  pension,  from 
the  public  service,  he  continued  to  occupy  himself,  with  his 
old  energy  and  conceutrative  power,  with  enterprises  of  a  social 
and  philanthropic  nature.  I  have  not  enumerated  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  work  wliich  he  did,  simply  because  I  lack  the 
space  to  do  so;  hut  I  may  just  remark  that  the  very  last 
time  I  met  him — at  one  of  the  Grosvenor  Sunday  afternoons 
— he  told  me  that  he  was  organizing  a  new  house-to-house 
sanitary  movement,  and  that  his  hope  was  to  set  up  in  every 
parish  in  the  kingdom  a  '  Pulpit  of  Health,'  next  to  that  of 
the  clergyman. 

Of  course,  during  a  career  so  long  and  so  busy,  he  trod  on 
innumerable  toes,  and  made  many  enemies.  He  was  in- 
cessantly abused  and  ridiculed  as  a  quack,  a  pretender,  and  a 
humbug,  and  from  these  points  of  view  was  quite  a  standing 
dish  with  the  Saturday  Review.  Now,  everybody  is  sorry  that 
he  is  dead,  nnd  reveres  his  memoiy  as  that  of  an  enlightened, 
courageous,  and  virtuous  citizen,  who  in  his  time  did  yeoman's 
service  to  the  State. 
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There  was  buried  the  other  day  a  highly-resiiected  artist, 
of  whom  it  may  without  impropriety  be  said,  I  suppose,  tliat 
ho  was  the  Patriarch  of  Knglisli  sccme-painters.  Tliis  was 
Mr.  Thomas  Grieve,  a  member  of  a  family  wliose  renown  as 
scenic  decorators  takes  us  back  to  (iir  beyond  tlie  days  belon; 
Beverly,  and  right  into  the  days  of  (.'larkson  Stanfleld  and 
David  Roberts,  botli  famous  scene-paint tM*s,  and  botli  IJoyal 
Academicians.  Stanfield,  who  has  been  dead  fifteen  years, 
would,  were  he  alive,  be  only  eighty-eight  now.  Roberts,  who 
joined  the  majority  eighteen  years  since,  would  oidy  be 
eighty-six ;  while  Mr.  Tliomas  Grieve,  over  whom  the  gnive 
has  just  closed,  was  on  tlie  verge  of  eighty-thnM'.  He  was 
old  enough  to  have  remembered  as  manager's  of  the  two 
'patent'  houses  John  Kemble,  Cliarles  Kenibh*,  Kllistnn, 
lAporte  (afterwards  hnprciinrio  of  the  King's, now  IFrr  Majesty's, 
Theatre),  Captain  rolliill,  Alfred  I>unn,  "William  Charles 
Macready,  Madame  ^'estris,  and  Cliarlos  Mathews.  He  was 
old  enough  to  have  painted,  in  conjunrtion  with  his  dis- 
tinguished brother  AVilliam,  the  scenery  for  IJyron's  Marino 
Faliero  and  Tf^ernn',  on  thoir  first  production  ;  and  f  know  that, 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  tlie  '  Grieves '  painted  the  scenery  for  a 
pantomime,  of  which  the  'opening'  was  founded  on  the  story 
of  King  John  and  his  l»arons  at  Kunnymede,  and  which,  from 
the  fact  of  most  of  the  earliest  contributors  to  Punch  having 
a  hand  in  it,  was  popularly  known  as  '  Punch's  Pantomime.' 

All  that  I  can  remember  of  this  doubtless  droll  i»roduction 
is  that  in  one  of  the  scenes  there  was  a  posse  of  '  supers ' 
supposed  to  represent  the  mailed  I>arons  who  forced  their 
Sovereign  to  accept  the  C(;lebrated  '  little  *  bill  called  Magna 
Charta,  and  each  of  whom  lx)re  on  his  bn^ast  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  very  consi)icuously  displayed.  At  first,  these 
gentlemen  of  lettei*s  were  promiscuously  intermingled ;  but,  at 
a  given  signal,  they  ranged  themselves  in  a  line  right  across 
the  stage,  and  the  inscription  on  their  breasts  in  its  rnsnnhlc 
was  made  to  read  thus : 

W.E.'L.L.  M.A.K.E.  J.O.H.X.    S.H.I. V.KK.    I.X.    H.I.S.   S.H.O.E.S. 
I.F.  H.E.  D.O.y.T.  M.l.N.I).  H.I.S.  P.'S.  A.N.I).  Q.'S. 

Modem  seekers  after  amusement  will  perhaps  preserve  a 
keener  remembrance  of  Mr.  Thomas  Grieve  in  connection 
with  the  Gallery  of  Illustration  in  Itegent  Street  (next  to  \vlw\^ 
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is  now  tlic  Raliiigh  Club),  aud  wLere  he,  with  the  late  Mr. 
William  Telbin  as  bis  co-labourer,  produced  the  beauteous  dia- 
panorama  of '  the  Overland  Ruute  ; '  yet  do  I  find  from  Weale's 
I^mdon  Hchibiied  that  '  the  Overland  Route '  was  in  full 
awing  so  far  back  as  1852.  Truly,  time  slipa  away  with 
terrible  swiftness. 

The  remembrance  of  the  very  capable  artist  and  e.'ccellent 
gentleman,  whose  demise  I  record  (I  knew  bim  very  well ;  and 
curiously  enough,  at  long  years'  intervals,  two  of  the  only  four 
dramatic  productions  that  I  ever  ventured  upon  were  illus- 
trated by  his  practised  pencil),  sent  me  to  Horace  Walpole's 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  with  a  view  of  finding  something 
relating  to  the  scenic  art  during  the  l7th  and  18th  centuries. 
It  would  seem  that  for  that  art  the  Honourable  Horace 
"Waddlepoodle  (as  Mr.  Thackeray  was  irreverent  enough  to 
call  the  Lord  of  Strawberry  Hill)  entertained  as  profound  a 
contempt  as  my  Lord  Sherbrooke  entertains  for  journalism. 

To  Inigo  Jones,  who  is  justly  regarded  as  the  father  of 
English  scene-painting,  the  practice  of  which  he  probably 
Btudied  at  Venice,  the  lion.  Horace  is  civil  enough.  He  says 
of  Aggas  (the  son  of  the  surveyor  wlio  engraved  the  map  of 
London  published  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth),  'he  was 
little  more  than  a  scene-painter,  for  which  reason  I  do  not 
give  him  a  separate  article  here'  {in  the  Anecdote^;  and  of 
Thomas  Stevenson,  a  pupil  of  Aggas,  Walpole  sneeringly 
remarks,  'He  painted  landscapes  in  oil,  Hgures  and  landscapes 
in  distemper.  The  latter  is  only  a  dignified  expression  used 
for  sceue-painting.' 

And  yet  the  noble  anecdotist  enumerates  a  goodly  number 
of  capable  artists  who  were  also  scene-painters.  John  Free- 
man, the  historical  ai'tist  and  rival  of  Fuller  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  '  was  employed  iu  painting  scenes  for  the 
theatre  in  Covent  Garden '  (for  which  read  Drury  Lane). 
Streater,  whom  the  Merry  Monarch  at  the  llestoration  appointed 
his  Serjeant  painter,  and  who  embellished  the  theatre  and  the 
chapel  of  All  Souls'  at  Oxford, '  painted  all  the  scenes  at  the 
old  play-house.'  Tins  vei'satile  and  industrious  artist  was 
utifortunate  in  one  of  his  panegyrists,  who  wrote — 
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John  Laguerre,  the  friend  of  Hogarth,  and  sou  of  one  of  the 
artists  immortalized  in  Pope's  spiteful  line — 

*  Where  sprawl  the  Saiuts  of  Verrio  and  Laguerre  * — 

was  an  excellent  scene-painter.  Francis  Haymau,  who,  with 
Hogarth,  helped  to  decorate  Vauxhall  Gardens ;  Samuel  Scott, 
the  English  Canaletto ;  Amicoui,  who  painted  the  proscenium 
at  Covent  Garden ;  and  George  Lambert,  were  all  '  mere 
scene-painters.' 

Mem. — Although  Lely  and  Kneller  were  conteut  to  receive 
twenty  pounds  for  a  half-length  life-sized  portrait;  and  Sir 
James  Thornhill  was  only  paid  forty  shillings  per  square  yard 
for  painting  the  cupola  of  St.  PauFs,  and  twenty-five  shillings 
a  yard  for  beautifying  the  hall  at  Blenheim,  the  artists  of  the 
Georgian  era  enjoyed  occasional  slices  of  luck.  AVhat  do  you 
think  of  the  good  fortune  of  John  Ellis,  one  of  Sir  James's 
pupils,  who,  through  the  interest  of  Sir  Eoljert  Walpole,  was 
appointed  master-keeper  of  the  lions  in  the  Tower  ?  '  In  tliese 
easy  circumstances,'  writes  the  Hon.  H.  W.,  '  he  was  not  very 
assiduous  in  his  profession.'  Lucky  John  Ellis  I  I  envy  him. 
Ah !  if  in  one's  declining  days  one  could  only  hope  for  the 
*  easy  circumstances '  of  a  permanent  appointment.  Tiiere  are 
no  lions  left  in  the  Tower ;  but  I  don't  think  that  I  should 
mind  being  beefeater  to  a  travelling  menagerie,  or  cicerone  to 
the  Chamber  of  Horrors  at  Madame  Tussaud's. 


The  working  of  some  coal  mines  in  China  has,  it  is 
announced,  been  brought  to  a  stand-still  by  superior  authority ; 
an  astrologer  or  some  other  mandarinic  person  at  Pekin  having 
discovered  that  the  operations  of  the  miners  were  of  a  nature 
to  disturb  the  Earth  Dragon  who  lives  'down  below  Nathaniel ' 
(what  is  the  meaning  of  *  down  below  Nathaniel '  ?),  and  who, 
if  interfered  with,  might  on  his  part  disturb  the  manes  of  the 
Empress-mother,  raise  the  price  of  dried  ducks,  flowery  pekoe, 
and  edible  birds'  nests,  and,  in  fine,  do  all  sorts  of  uncom- 
fortable things.     Xow   it   is  all   very   well  to  laugh  at  the 
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Celestials  for  their  grotesque  superstition  ;  still  I  cannot  help 
regarding  the  Earth  Dragon  as  a  creature  to  be  spoken  of  with 
some  degree  of  respect.  Milton  is  scrupulously  polite  to 
the  E.  D.  : 

*  The  Old  Dragon  underground, 
In  straiter  limits  bound, 
Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurped  sway  ; 
And,  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail, 
Swindges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  tail.* 

A  highly  Conservative  people  like  the  Chinese  are  bound  to 
believe  in  and  to  respect  the  susceptibilities  of  the  '  Old 
Dragon  underground.'  Are  you  quite  sure  that  there  is  no 
one  under  the  sea  as  well  ?  The  great  and  good  people  who, 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  have  signed  the  Protest  against 
the  Channel  Tunnel  seem  desperately  afraid  of  somebody  or 
something  '  swindging  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  tail ' 
between  Dover  and  Calais  some  day. 

The  discussion  at  the  Society  of  Arts  of  Sir  Edward 
Watkin's  paper  on  the  feasibility  of  the  Tunnel  scheme  has 
been  brought  to  a  close.  All  kinds  of  conflicting  opinions 
were,  of  course,  expressed  ;  but,  in  the  end,  the  meeting  agreed 
by  a  large  majority  that  the  experiments  now  being  made 
should  be  persevered  in.  As  Sir  Edward  Watkin  put  it, 
'  whether  the  objections  raised  from  a  military  point  of  view 
were  sound  or  not,  the  making  of  the  Tunnel  was  purely  a 
question  of  the  advance  of  civilisation.*  There  it  is.  But  wo 
have  no  forecasting  pedometer  of  the  '  advance  of  civilisation.' 
Sometimes  its  advances  are  by  '  leaps  and  bounds,'  but  very 
often  its  rate  of  locomotion  does  not  equal  that  of  a  tortoise 
crawling  down  (say)  Sloane  Street,  Knightsbridge.  Were  I 
not  old  enough  to  remember  that  all  weapons  of  war  were 
excluded  from  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851,  and  that  a 
colossal  Krupp's  gun  was  one  of  the  leading  attractions  in  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  and  that  since  the  last-named  period 
wars  and  rumours  of  wars  have  been  almost  incessant,  I  should 
be  ready  enough  to  believe  in  the  surcease  of  the  thousand 
years  of  war,  and  the  inmiinence  of  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 
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A  GENTLEMAN  has  Written  a  righteously  indignant  letter  to 
the  Standard,  stating  that,  on  going  down  to  Windsor  to  visit  a 
relative  who  is  a  private  in  the  2nd  Life  Guards,  and  ordering 
dinner  for  himself  and  gallant  friend  at  one  of  the  best-known 
hotels  in  the  Eoyal  borougli,  the  manager  positively  refused  to 
allow  him  and  his  companion  to  dine  in  the  public  coffee-room, 
but  condescendingly  offered  to  permit  him  to  take  a  private  room 
if  he  paid  extra  for  it.  This  the  indignant  Amphitryon  refused 
to  do,  and  repaired  to  another  hot-el  at  which  the  landlord  had  no 
objection  to  the  uniform  of  a  private  (and  a  very  handsome  one  it 
is)  in  Her  Majesty's  Household  Cavalry.  At  the  unprejudiced 
hotel  they  found  a  good  dinner  and  every  civility  and  attention. 

Hotel-keepers  and  managers  know  their  own  business  best, 
and,  if  they  wish  to  earn  a  livelihood,  are  bound  to  consult  the 
whims  and  foibles  of  their  regular  customers,  who  might, 
perchance,  object  to  dining  at  the  next  table  to  a  private 
soldier.  But  the  grievance  complained  of  is  a  very  old  one. 
I  remember  cases  of  soldiers  in  uniform  being  denied  admission 
to  the  dress  circle  of  a  theatre,  and  of  tlieir  not  being  allowed 
to  take  cabin  passages  on  board  steamers.  I  suppose  that  a 
railway  clerk  could  not  legally  refuse  to  issue  a  first-class 
ticket  to  Private  Thomas  Atkins ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
more  than  one  London  manager  would  strongly  object  to  one 
of  his  stalls  being  occupied  even  by  a  non-commissioned  officer 
in  the  Guards.  It  is  not  wholly  our  fault  if  we  are  the  most 
snobbish  people  in  the  world.  Our  education,  our  customs, 
our  traditions — all  tend  to  make  us  snobs ;  and  there  is  even  a 
substratum  of  snobbery  in  many  of  the  institutions  of  which 
we  are  most  justly  proud. 

In  the  case  of  the  prejudiced  hotel  at  Windsor,  the  manager, 
however,  displayed  a  ludicrous  want  of  perception  of  the  fitness 
of  things.  The  privates  of  the  Household  Cavalry  are  all, 
by  prescriptive  courtesy,  gentlemen.  Formerly,  I  believe,  their 
commanding  officer  addressed  them  on  parade  as  *  Gentlemen 
of  the  Life  Guard  ; '  but,  although  that  custom  may  have  been 
abrogated,  it  is  generally  understood  that  a  Life  Guardsman 
ranks  higher  in  the  social  scale  (bother  the  social  scale !)  than 
the  ordinary  '  common  soldier.' 
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IIkuk  is  a  morsel  of  Pacific  slope  Americauese,  which 
requires  a  slight  gloss  to  render  it  comprehensible  to  the 
English  reader.  I  cull  it  from  the  always  vivacious  San 
Francisco  News  Letter :  *  He  is  dependent  for  stylish  clothes 
and  choice  cigars  upon  a  bounty  to  be  begged  for  with  as 
much  pertinacity  and  grovelling  as  are  exhibited  by  the  heat 
vjho  strikes  you  for  a  quarter  on  the  street  comer,*  A  '  beat '  is 
a  beggar ;  to  '  strike  *  is  to  importune ;  and  a  '  quarter  *  is 
twenty-five  cents,  or  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  But  is  there  not 
something  redolent  of  the  affluence  of  the  Golden  State  in  the 
idea  of  a  mendicant  who  asks  not  for  a  penny,  but  for  a 
sliilling  ?  One  is  reminded  of  the  old  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
beggar  that  John  Thomas  Smith,  the  engraver  (Nollekens' 
friend,  and  disappointed  legatee),  was  aware  of,  and  who  was 
wont  to  demand  roast  veal  'with  a  voice  like  the  sound 
of  a  tnimpet.* 

Here,  from  the  same  source,  is  a  good  '  nigger '  story  : — 

'An  aged  negro  in  Austin,  Texas,  known  as  Uncle  Mose,  prosecuted  a 
vagabond  for  stealing  his  cliickens.  The  old  man  made  out  a  clear  casef 
describing  his  chickens  as  a  peculiar  Spanish  breed,  of  which  he  was  sole  owner 
in  that  section.  The  defendant's  lawyer,  on  getting  up  to  cross-examine  the 
old  man,  stenily  said  :  **  Uncle  Mose,  you  claim  nobody  else  has  any  of  these 
chickens  but  you.  Now,  what  would  you  say  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
lialf  a  dozen  of  them  in  my  backyard  at  this  very  time?"  **Well,  boes," 
responded  Uncle  Mose,  **  I  should  say  dat  dat  ar*  tief  had  paid  you  yer  fee  with 
my  { liickons."    That  ended  the  cross-examination.* 


ry^-^xgo 


Mii.  E.  Edwards  (Birmingham)  writes  me  that  he  does  make 
mention,  at  p.  239  of  his  Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases  (not 
Themics,  as  the  printers  made  me  say  recently),  of  the 
ambiguous  expression,  *God  save  the  mark.'  I  must  have 
overlooked  the  reference,  as  also  one  in  Dyce*s  SJuikespcare,  to 
which  my  attention  has  been  called  by  '  W.  P.*  But  I  am 
still  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  what  '  God  save  the  mark ' 
really  means.  'P.  H.'  (Morden  College,  Blackheath)  writes 
that  he  finds  in  an  old  school  note-book  of  his  the  following 
mem.  on  the  occurrence  of  I^ncelot  Gobbo's  ejaculation,  'Sal vum 
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sit  quod  tango :  *' — Petronius.  When  a  person  was  ill  or 
unlucky  he  touched  the  part  affected  and  said,  *  Save  the  mark.' 
This  explanation  was  given  by  T.  H.'s'  form-master,  himself 
no  mean  antiquary  and  etymologist ;  but  what  authority  the 
Dominie  had  for  his  explanation  '  V.  H.'  is  unable  to  say. 

Menu — Was    not  Charlemagne   accustomed   to  'make   his 
mark  *  with  one  finger  of  liis  glove  dipped  in  ink  ? 


An  original  English  dramatist  of  the  Kobertsonian  type,  or, 
indeed,  any  type  tit  all,  being  for  the  present  undiscoverable, 
the  management  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre  have  sensibly 
availed  themselves  of  the  work  of  a  gentleman  who  is  un- 
deniably the  cleverest  and  the  most  popular  of  living 
French  play-wrights,  and  have  secured  the  exclusive  right  of 
presenting  in  an  English  dress  the  famous  play  of  Odette,  by 
M.  Victorian  Sardou.  The  name  of  the  gentleman  who  has 
executed  the  English  version  has  been  (somewiiat  unjustly,  I 
think)  omitted  from  the  Haymarket  programme.  The  woik 
which  he  has  performed  may  not  be  of  a  very  dignified  order ; 
but  he  has  surely  no  reason  to  feci  ashamed  of  it.  He  has 
succeeded  in  introducing  numerous  and  agreeable  variations 
on  the  air  originally  performed  with  such  triumphant  success 
at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  Paris.  He  has  altered,  with  curious 
felicity,  the  nationality  of  some  of  his  dramatis  personam.  He 
has  entirely  eliminated  from  the  fable  the  crowning  catastrophe 
of  the  suicide  of  Odette ;  and  to  this  ingenious  but,  un- 
fortunately, anonymous  gentleman  finally  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  clothed  a  hybrid  drama  in  hybrid  language.  Mindful 
that  in  the  play  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth  Shakespeare  makes 
the  prisoner  of  war.  Monsieur  Le  Fez,  and  the  attendant  boy 
talk  French,  while  Ancient  Pistol  talks  English,  the  English 
versifier  of  Odette,  gleefully  following  so  illustrious  a  precedent, 
has  interlarded  his  dialogue  with  choice  morsels  of  the  Gallic 
tongue.  Indeed,  most  of  the  characters  appear  to  have  been 
at  a  feast  of  languages,  and  to  have  stolen  the  scraps.  Mrs. 
Bancroft,  stimulated,  perhaps,  by  the  remembrance  that  the 
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histonc  lionie  of  tlie  Italian  lyric  drama  in  Lontluu  is  nearly 
opposite  the  Haymarket  Theatre — Mantua  is  so  very  close  to 
A'erona — hreaks  i'oi'tli  in  the  Tuscan  tongue;  and  I  was  only 
disappointed  to  find  that,  in  the  gainhling-house  scene,  the 
young  geiitlemau  who,  in  a  fez,  and  with  a  star  on  the  breast 
of  his  siirtout,  was  presnniahly  'made  up'  to  represent  the 
exemplary  Ismail  PasSia,  did  not  faivour  the  audience  with  a 
little  Arahic.  It  might  perhaps,  as  a  '  tag,'  have  bronght  down 
the  house  aa  triumphantly  as  Madame  Modjeska's  Ldclie, !  at 
the  end  of  the  first  act,  and  her  Voleur  !  at  the  end  of  the 
third,  did;  to  say  nothing  of  Mrs.  Bancroft's  inimitably 
vivacious  Fa  ealdo.  Altogether,  the  smooth,  flowing,  and 
sometimes  crisp  and  nervous  dialogue  in  the  Haymarket  Oddlt 
may  be  taken  as  a  new  departure  in  writing  for  our  stage ; 
it  has  a  truly  international  ring,  and  may  prove,  indirectly,  a 
powerful  factor  iu  the  resumption  of  negotiations  for  an  Anglo- 
French  treaty  of  commerce,  and  in  reconciling  the  protesting 
signatories  of  tlie  Ninetanth  Ccniui-y  to  the  construction  of  the 
Channel  Tvinnel.  PerJiiipa,  after  all,  the  English  version  oC 
Odeitc  may  be  a  work  of  collaboration  :  a  combined  emanation 
of  the  genius  of  Mr.  Puff,  of  the  Grit-ic,  Monsieur  Fenwick  de 
Porquet,  and  the  ingenious  gentleman  who  used  to  propound 
the  French  puzzles  in  the  World:- — the  polyglot  spii'it  of 
Ollendorf  breathing  harmony  and  unity  into  the  whole. 

Oddly  enough,  the  evening  which  witnessed  the  remarkably 
able  and  interesting  production  of  OdtUe  at  the  Haymarket, 
was  that  of  the  day  on  which  began,  iu  the  Civil  Court  of  the 
Seine,  the  trial  of  what  is  commonly  known  in  Paris  as  the 
Chavliies  Scaiuial.  The  case  against  the  Duchesse  de  Chaulnes 
is  ber  infidelity  to  her  husband  with  a  gentleman  who  used  to 
remain  for  days  concealed  in  the  house.  'On  one  occasion," 
I  am  quoting  from  a  morning  papei', '  the  Duke,  being  informed 
that  there  was  a  robber  in  the  place,  knocked  at  the  door  of 
his  wife's  apartment,  and  found  the  gentleman  hiding  therein. 
The  Duchesse  acknowledged  her  guUt,  implored  his  pardon, 
and  signed  a  full  confession,  also  renouncing  her  claim  to  her 
children,  whom,  however,  she  subsequently  attempted  to  steal 
from  the  custody  of  their  grandmother,  the  Duchesse  de 
Chevreiise."  The  '  plot '  of  the  ChJinlnes  Scandal  bears  in  many 
respects  a  leni.irkable  siniitarity  to  that  of  Odiilc,  but  the  fact 
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varies  from  the  fiction  in  the  circumstances  that  the  J)iike  de 
Chaulnes  is  dead,  whereas  in  the  Haymarket  piece  Lord  Henry 
Trevene  continues  to  live  a  prosperous  gentleman,  and  he  has 
only  one  child,  a  daughter,  named  Eva. 

For  the  rest,  the  story  of  Odette  may  be  ver}'  briefly  narrated. 
Lord  Henry,  an  English  nobleman,  and  the  life  and  soul  of 
chivalrous  honour,  has  married,  against  the  advice  of  his  prudent 
brother  Arthur,  a  beautiful  and  giddy  young  foreigner,  Odette. 
He  loves  her  with  passionate  devotion ;  and,  to  all  seeming, 
she  returns  his  leva  Of  their  union  a  child  is  born, — a  girl, 
who,  when  the  curtain  rises  on  the  drama,  is  three  years  of 
age.  But  the  reprehensible  Odette  is  enamoured  of  a  Russian 
prince,  named  '  Troubitzkoy ' — it  should  properly  l)e  Troubet- 
skoi; — she  is  domiciled  in  Paris,  and  one  night,  'after  the 
opera  is  over,'  she  entertains  at  tea  two  of  her  husband's 
English  friends — Lord  Henry  is  in  England,  and  is  not  expected 
to  return  yet  awhile — and  the  Prince  Troubitzkoy  aforesaid ; 
him  she  apparently  dismisses ;  but  she  has  made  the  dissipated 
Muscovite  understand  that  he  is  to  come  back  to  her  house,  by 
means  of  an  escalier  ddi^obd,  later  in  the  night,  when  the  two 
Englishmen  shall  have  taken  their  departure.  Meanwhile, 
this  culpable  married  woman  goes  to  bed.  Soon  afterwaids 
her  husband.  Lord  Henry,  thinking  to  give  his  wife  a  joyful 
surprise,  turns  up  in  a  hurry  by  the  tidal  train,  accompanied 
by  his  brother  Arthur.  He,  however,  is  destined  to  l)e  surj^rised 
in  a  very  disagreeable  manner ;  for  a  key  is  heard  to  turn  in 
the  lock  of  the  door  leading  to  the  escalier  dirdb4,  and  the  pro- 
fligate Troubitzkoy  makes  his  appearance.  He  is  forthwith 
collared  by  the  indignant  husband,  and  is  morally  kicked  down 
stairs  by  Lord  Henry's  English  friends,  who  propose  to  call  on 
his  friends  on  the  morrow  to  settle  the  details  of  a  duel  The 
stage  is  now  darkened.  The  reprehensible  Odette  opens  the 
doors  of  her  chamber  and  clasps  what  she  believes  to  be  the 
form  of  her  paramour,  but  which,  a  light  being  thrown  on  the 
subject,  turns  out  to  be  that  of  her  husband.  Odette  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  sorry  for  what  she  has  done.  In  fact,  she 
tries  to  turn  the  tables  on,  and  eventually  defies.  Lord  Henry ; 
but  she  is  roused  to  a  terrible  pitch  of  exasperation  when  her 
wronged  spouse  orders  her  out  of  the  house,  and  tells  her  that 
she  shall  never  see  her  child  again.     The  little  one  has,  indeed^ 
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lieeii  already  taken  into  custody  by  the  discreet  Lord  Arthur 
Trevene.  Hereupon,  the  defeated,  foiled,  and  baffled  Odette 
shrieks  out  to  her  husband  that  he  is  un  l&clif-,  a  coward ; 
and  the  curtaiu  falls  upon  what  is  really  a  very  powerful  and 
impressive  situation.  It  would  have  been  more  impressive, 
liowever,  had  Lord  Henry  locked  Odette  up  in  a  cupboard, 
and  proceeded  to  kill  Prince  Troubitzkoy: — the  two  English 
friends  holding  candles,  and  '  seeing  fair.' 

The  next  Act  ig  not  a  very  strong  one.  Fifteen  years  have 
elapaed,  and  we  are  at  Nice,  at  the  gay  season  of  the  Carnival, 
Lord  Henry  Trevene  has  declined  to  divorce  his  wife,  with  the 
intention,  aa  he  rather  selfishly  puts  it,  of  depriving  Iier  of  the 
privilege  of  marrying  again.  The  wretched  woman  has  declined 
the  handsome  allowaTice  offered  her  by  her  husband.  She  still 
retains  his  name,  but  for  a  long  time  has  been  wandering  np 
and  down  the  Continent  under  more  or  less  disreputable 
circumstances.  She  is  now  at  Nice,  maintaining  very  equivocal 
relations  with  an  American  spiritualist,  quacksalver,  blackleg, 
and  swindler,  Dr.  Broadway  Wilkes,  Once,  during  her  troubled 
pilgrimage,  she  has  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  abduct  her 
daughter.  All  these  details  are  told  about  Odette  in  Act  the 
Second,  in  which  the  lady  herself  does  not  make  her  appeai'ance. 
The  personages  whom  we  do  see  are  her  daughter  Eva,  now 
grown  to  be  of  marriageable  age ;  her  sweetheart,  Lord  Shandon, 
a  young  Irish  nobleman;  lier  doting,  but  aad  and  sorrowful 
papa.  Lord  Henry,  and  his  two  devoted  English  friends,  Mr, 
John  Stratford  and  Mr.  Philip  Eden,  the  last  of  whom  has  juat 
married  a  young  lady  from  Uusseldorf,  Eva  has  been  told 
that  lier  mamma  was  drowned  many  years  ago  at  Nice ;  but 
Lord  Shandon's  mother  knows  all  about  the  Troubitzkoy 
scandal,  and  makes  it  conditional  on  her  granting  permission 
to  her  son  to  marry  Eva,  that  Lady  Henry  Trevene  shall 
relinquish  her  espousal  name,  and  enter  into  an  agreement 
never  to  come  to  England,  and  never  to  molest  her  daughter. 

Tlie  Tliird  Act  is  an  extremely  entertaining  one ;  although 
its  varied  episodes  do  not  help  the  action  of  the  piece  much ; 
being  chiefly  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  humours  of  the 
cosmopolitan  rascals  of  either  sex  who  may  always  be  found 
congregated  in  such  a  refugium  peccatorum  as  Nice,  A  card- 
playing  assembly  in  the  apartments  of  Dr.  Broadway  Wilkes 
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ends  in  the  exposure  of  that  scarcely  fairly-selected  type  of 
transatlantic  character  as  a  swindler  and  a  cheat,  and  the 
invasion  of  his  premises  by  the  police.  When  Odette  is  shown 
the  marked  cards  which  her  American  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  has  used  for  gambling  and  swindling  purposes,  she 
resorts  to  the  very  old  French  theatrical  *  true '  of  tearing  up 
the  cards  and  hurling  the  fragments  at  the  scoundrel's  head, 
screaming  out  Volcur,  This  was  a  most  effective  '  situation,* 
but  intensely  melodramatic  and  touching  was  the  subsequent 
interview  between  Lady  Henry  and  her  husband,  who  has 
come  to  Dr.  Broadway  Wilkes's  rooms  in  order  to  propose  to 
Odette  the  terms  agreed  upon  between  himself  and  Lady 
Shandon.  Odette  at  first  indignantly  refuses  what  she  con- 
ceives to  be  her  maternal  rights,  and  throughout  assumes  the 
attitude  rather  of  the  injured  than  of  the  guilty  party ;  but  at 
length  a  kind  of  compromise  is  arrived  at  between  husband 
and  wife,  and  Odette  is  to  be  allowed  to  have  an  interview 
with  Eva,  but  in  the  presence  of  her  father,  and  on  tlie  rigid 
condition  that  the  mother  is  not  to  make  herself  known  to 
her  daughter. 

In  Act  the  Fourth  and  last,  the  promised  interview — pre- 
ceded by  some  slightly  too  comic  love-making  between  Lord 
Shandon  and  Eva — stakes  place.  It  is,  from  first  to  lust, 
deeply  pathetic.  Odette  is  introduced  to  Eva  as  an  intimate 
friend  of  her  departed  mother.  The  poor  desolate  woman 
religiously  keeps  her  promise  not  to  reveal  her  identity  to  her 
child ;  but  the  stniggle  wnthin  her  is  awful  to  witness,  and 
might  have  melted  a  softer  heart  than  that  of  Lord  Henry 
Trevene,  whose  character  throughout  the  piece  appears  to  be 
marked  by  more  egoism  and  more  vindictiveness  than  should  be 
expected  from  a  higli-minded  English  gentleman.  Ultimately, 
Odette,  convulsed  by  emotion,  after  passionately  embracing  her 
daughter,  wanders  away  into  the  Ewigkcit — in  the  French  play, 
I  believe,  she  drowns  herself — and  Lord  Sliandon,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  marries  Eva  Trevene. 

I  intend  to  return  to  Odette  later  on ;  for,  with  the  limited 
space  at  my  command,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  me  to  do 
even  moderate  justice  to  the  truly  admirable  acting  of  Madame 
Modjeska  as  Odette,  of  Mr.  Bancroft  as  Lord  Henry  Trevene, 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  as  John  Stratford,  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Conway  as 
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Philip  Eden,  of  Mr.  C.  Brookfield  as  the  Figaro-like  major- 
domo  Karcisso ;  and  of  Mrs.  Bancroft  as  the  scheming  widow. 
Lady  Walker;  and  of  the  charming  Miss  Measor  as  Philip 
Eden's  loving  and  unsophisticated  little  wife.  Nor  shall  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Pinero  as  the  cockney  tradesman,  Mr.  Hanway, 
and  of  Miss  Wade  as  hi3  wife ;  of  Mr.  Smedley  as  Prince 
Troubitzkoy,  and  Miss  C.  Orahame  as  Eva  Trevene,  of  Mr. 
Owen  Dove  as  Dr.  Broadway  Wilkes,  and  Mr,  Stewart  Dawson 
as  Francois  be  forgotten.  Odette  was  magoificQatly  placed  on 
the  stage,  and  appeared  to  give  the  liveliest  satisfaction  to  a 
crowded  and  distinguished  audience. 
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AiiE  you  acquainted  with  Sir 
John  Suckling's  Bii/lad  on  a 
Wedding  —  the  marriago  of 
I-ord  Broghill,  if  I  mistake 
not  ?  Of  course,  you  know 
your  Suckling,  and  are  '  up ' 
in  the  airy  staiizu  descrii'tivo 
of  the  bride : 


Aft  cliei'kH,  sii  raro  a  wliilc  was  iin, 
fo  daily  tiiakvs  coiujiariHnii 
(Who  aees  tliviii  in  uiiduiif). 
For  sirraka  of  red  were  mingled  there, 
Such  u  sre  on  a  C&th'riiie  pear. 
The  dde  th&t'a  next  the  hun. 

'  Her  lips  were  r«d  ;  tilid  one  wan  lliiii 
Compared  with  that  was  next  her  oh  in 

(Sonio  hee  had  sluug  it  iienlj). 
]lut,  Diok,  her  eyva  so  guard  lier  faie, 
1  dunt  uo  iiiori'  upim  them  fpizc 
Tliaii  oil  a  mm  hi  July.' 

Surely  there  has  rarely  been  sung  a  more  melodious  ei)ithalii- 
inium.  But  you  know  it,  I  daresay,  by  heart.  Ilaiidors 
Occasional  Overture  and  Mendelssohn's  AVedding  March  1  You 
hear  those  magnificent  compositions  well  with  the  ears  of  your 
mind.  And  Wedding  Cake  ?  You  are  fond  of  that  luscious 
and  not  always  indigestible  compound,  I  trust.  You  have  seen 
the  pictures  of  the  Eoyal  Wedding  Cake  as  designed,  modelled, 
and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Bolland,  of  Chester,  historic 
bridecake  makers  for  Koyal  Weddings.  That  is  all.  Go  away, 
and  marry  or  be  given  in  marriage,  I  have  had  enough  of 
Hymen,  this  week,  to  laat  mo  for  a  long  time. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  Eoyal  maiTiage  or  a  lioyal  funeral  io. 
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St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  the  represeutatives  of  that  press 
with  which  nobody  can  do  without,  but  which  most  people 
unite  in  vilifying  and  sneering  at,  are  admitted  to  the  organ- 
loft  :  from  which  point  of  espial  they  have  an  excellent  view 
both  of  the  ceremony  at  the  altar  and  the  Eoyal  processions  in 
the  nave.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  of  these  pageants  during 
the  last  twoscore  years,  from  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  downwards ;  and  the  spectacle  of  Thursday,  the  twenty- 
seventh  ultimo,  was  scarcely  calculated  to  arouse  exceptional 
enthusiasnL  All,  however,  was  done  in  a  very  handsome  and 
comely  manner;  and  the  scene  was  a  very  glittering  and 
dignified  one.  It  would  have  been  more  splendid  had  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter  present  wore  their  blue  velvet  robes,  as 
they  did  on  the  occasion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  union  with 
the  Princess  Alexandra. 

Your  appreciation  of  a  grand  Court  Show  is  not  enhanced  by 
the  consciousness  that,  when  the  pomps  and  vanities  are  over, 
you  have  to  hurry  up  to  London  and  make  three  columns  and 
a  half  of  printed  matter  out  of  that  which  could  very  fitly  be 
narrated  in  fifty  lines ;  and  there  is  little  inducement  to  feel 
unusually  festive  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  you  will 
be  able  to  obtain  any  lunch,  and  the  absolute  certainty  that  yoii 
will  not  get  any  dinner  until  past  midnight.  The  penny-a-liners 
are,  no  doubt,  a  reprehensible  crew ;  still,  the  creatures  must 
feed,  and  are  as  liable  as  more  reputable  persons  to  the  pangs  of 
luincrer  and  the  throes  of  thirst. 

Add  to  the  Koyal  Wedding  the  private  views  of  the 
Exhibitions  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  and  the  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
each  followed  by  six  hours'  hard  labour,  and  add  to  these 
Oddic  at  the  Haymarket,  a  couple  of  leading  articles,  a 
journey  to  Nottingham  to  be  present  at  the  distribution  of 
prizes  at  the  Local  School  of  Art,  and  the  putting  together 
these  present  NoieSy  and  you  will  grant,  I  think,  that  the  lot  of 
*  the  compiler  of  gossip '  is  not  altogether  a  happy  one.  Now 
I  do  not  add  to  the  galley-slave's  work  of  the  week  the 
opening  of  some  seventy-five  letters.  There  they  lie.  Their 
seals  and  gummed  flaps  are  yet  intact.  Aha !  But  it  is 
wicked  to  grumble.  Think  of  the  long  hours,  hard  work,  and 
scant  pay  of  railway  guards,  signalmen,  and  ticket- collectors; 
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of  omnibus  -  drivers,  and  barmaids  at  railway  biiffuts ;  of 
linendrapers'  assistants,  male  and  female ;  of  Manchester 
warehousemen's  'entering'  clerks;  of  costerniongers  and 
Italian  organ-grinders. 


Ix  proposing  the  health  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  eloquent  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  observed  at  the 
banquet  on  Saturday  last,  that  His  Majesty  was  tlie  son  of  the 
gallant  Prince  who  *  fought  and  gloriously  bled  under  the  flag 
of  England,  and  in  command  of  English  troops,  on  the  field  of 
Quatre  Bras.'  '  Why,  Cert'nly  ! '  as  Mr.  Burnand's  '  Colonel ' 
would  say.  But  did  not  the  father  of  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands likewise  fight  and  bleed  as  gloriously  at  the  *  King-making 
victory,'  Waterloo  itself?  Here  is  the  record,  from  the  Duke's 
own  Waterloo  despatch  : — 

'His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  distingiiislied  himself  hy  his 
gallantry  and  conduct,  till  he  received  a  wound  from  a  muski't-1)ull  thruugli 
the  shoulder,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  the*  field.' 

Of  course  Miss  Cornelia  Knight,  in  her  autobiography,  has 
a  great  deal  to  say  respecting  the  '  Waterloo '  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  came  to  England  in  1814  with  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  and 
was  so  veiy  near  marrying  our  Princess  Charlotte.  Miss 
Knight  tells  us  that  both  the  Prince  liegent  and  the  Tsar 
Alexander  of  Eussia  tried  their  hardest  to  induce  the  I'rincess 
to  accept  the  hand  of  tlie  young  gentleman  from  the  Hague ; 
and  Queen  Charlotte  had  even  undertaken  to  purchase  her 
granddaughter's  wedding  clothes, '  telling  her  that  she  need  only 
have  one  Court  dress,  as  hoop  petticoats  were  not  worn  in 
Holland.'  But  the  Princess  resolutely  refused  to  leave  England 
•  without  an  Act  of  Parliament.'  In  the  very  next  page  to 
that  in  which  Miss  Knight  recites  the  rupture  of  the  betrothal 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  one  reads : — 

'  It  is  said  that  I  and  the  servants  were  to  l)e  dismissed,  and  that  an  ajmrt- 
ment  was  being  fitte<l  up  for  the  Princess  Charlotte  at  Carlton  House.  Prince 
Leo|iold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  a  handsome  young  man,  a  general  lu  th<&  ^n^s^o.'Ql 
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service,  brother-in-law  to  the  Graud  Duke  Cozistaiitiue,  and  a  great  favourite  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  told  Miss  Mercer  Elphinstone  many  of  these  par^ 
ticiilars.  ...  He  paid  many  compliments  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  luAo 
was  by  iio  means  partial  to  him,  and  only  received  him  with  ctvUUy,  However, 
Miss  Mercer  evidently  wished  to  recommend  him  ;  and  when  we  drove  in 
the  park  he  would  ride  near  the  carriage  and  endeavour  to  be  noticed.  ...  In 
the  meantime  it  was  reported  that  he  was  frequently  at  Warwick  House,  and 
had  even  taken  tea  with  us,  which  not  one  of  the  Princea  had  done,  except 
Prince  Radzivil,  whom  we  invited  to  sing  and  accompany  himself  on  the 
guitar.' 

Two  years  afterwards  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  to  become 
the  bride  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobiirg.  Shortly  after 
their  nuptials  the  illustrious  pair  went  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
to  witness  the  then  new  tragedy  of  Bertram,  in  which  the 
principal  character  was  sustained  by  Edmund  Kean.  After 
the  tragedy  '  God  save  the  King '  was  sung,  with  three  additional 
stanzas,  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  The  last  two  stanzas 
I  quote : — 

*  Long  may  the  Noble  line 
Whence  she  descended  shine 
In  Charlotte  the  Bride. 

*  Grant  it  perpetuate, 
And  ever  make  it  great : 
On  Leopold  blessings  wait, 
And  Charlotte  the  Bride.* 

Llwmme  propose  ct  Dieu  dispose.  In  November  1817,  the 
Princess  Charlotte  died;  and  her  widowed  husband  was 
destined  to  become  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  to  re-marry  a 
daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French. 


I  KEAD  in  the  World : — 

*  1  see  in  the  current  number  of  the  lUuHtrated  Ntics,  tliat  **  G.  A.  S."  relates 
the  old  story  of  Thackeray  being  too  late  for  Punch  with  a  certain  copy  of  verses, 
and  a  little  huffed  with  Mark  Lemon,  sending  them  in  consequence  to  the 
Times.  These  verses,  he  says,  were  not  those  known  as  the  Crystal  Palace 
but  the  May- Day  Ode,  which  is  another  sort  of  thing  altogether.  **But  is 
this  so  ? ''  Anthony  Trollope,  in  his  little  life  of  Thackeray  {Englitift,  Men  of 
Letters),  exactly  reverses  the  contention  of  "  G.  A.  S."  He  tells  the  story  with 
much  detail  of  circumstance,  quotes  a  few  stanzas,  and  adds,  **  In  the  Time*  of 
next  Monday  it  appeared — very  much,  I  should  think,  to  the  delight  of  the 
rcBilcTs  of  that  august  ncwHi»aper."    A  reference  to  the  files  of  that  "angost 
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newsjiaper  "  would  settle  the  matter,  of  course ;  but  my  library  is  not  yet  of 
dimensions  sufficient  to  contain  so  very  bulky  a  work. ' 

My  dear  'Atlas/  tliis  paragraph  of  yours  is  simply  the  outcome 
of  the  deplorable  failing  called  indolence.  I  said  before  in 
these  Echoes  that  Mr  Thackeray's  poem  on  the  great  Exhibition 
of  1851,  which  appeared  iu  Punch,  was  not  the  May-Day  Ode 
on  the  same  subject  which  appeared  in  the  Times,  Now  I 
am  convinced,  my  *  Atlas/  that  although  your  shelves  may  not 
be  cumbered  with  piles  of  tlie  Times  newspaper,  from  the  year 
'51  downwards,  you  do  possess  a  set  of  the  idition  de  luxe  of 
the  Works  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  in  twenty-four 
volumes;  London:  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  1879.  If  you  will 
only  take  the  trouble  to  turn  to  vol.  xxi.  p.  42,  you  will 
find  the  May-Day  Ode,  beginning — 

*  But  yesterday  a  naked  sod, 

The  dandies  sneered  from  Kotten  Kow, 
And  canter'd  on  it  to  and  fro, 

And  sec  'tis  done  I 

*  As  though  'twere  by  a  wizard's  rod, 

A  blazing  arch  of  lucid  glass 
Leaps  like  a  fountain  from  the  grass 

To  meet  the  sun.' 

This  is  the  May-Day  Ode  which  first  saw  the  light  in  the  Times. 
Then,  my  *  Atlas,'  turn  to  page  2 1 6  of  the  same  volume,  and 
you  will  find,  in  the  Lyra  Hihernica  section  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
ballads,  a  set  of  verses  entitled  The  Crystal  Palace,  in  one  of 
which  occurs  the  precise  reference  to  Sir  Henry  (then  Mr.) 
Cole  which  I  mentioned  last  week.  The  verse  in  question  is 
on  page  218 : 

*  I  seen  (thank  Grace  ! ) 
This  wondthrous  place 
(His  Noble  Honour,  Misther  > 

II.  Cole  it  was 
That  gave  the  pass 
And  let  me  see  what  is  thei-e). ' 

This  is  the  Exhibition  poem  which  (as  I  pointed  out)  was 
printed  in  Punch,  The  two  compositions  are  wholly  distinct 
and  dissimilar ;  and  the  London  World  is  not  the  New  York 
World;  and  fleas  are  not  lobsters  (as  Sir  Joseph  Banks  is  said 
to  have  said),  my  *  Atlas/ 
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It  is  scarcely  *  Atlas/  I  should  say,  but  rather  one  of  his 
Smart  Young  Men,  who,  in  suggesting  the  correction  of  some 
typographical  errors  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
remarks : — 

'No.  17,  '*Che  sara  sara,"  by  Mr.  Britten,  wants  some  accents  to  be  right ; 
if  with  a  couple  of  ncutes  over  the  final  a's,  it  is  the  Bedford  motto ;  if  with  a 
note  of  exclamation  after  the  cAe,  it  might  signify  surprise  at  the  Bemhardt- 
Damalas  bridal. ' 

It  happens  that  the  final  a's  in  the  '  Bedford  motto '  take,  not 
acute  but  grave  accents : — Che  sard  sard. 


We  have  all  been  reading  about  the  lamentable  rent  dis- 
turbances in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  of  the  committal  of  sundry 
Skye  'crofters'  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  'deforcement  and 
assault,  combined  or  alternatively.'  My  pleasant  and  in- 
structive contemporary,  the  Leisure  Hmir,  observes  that  land 
agitation  is,  unhappily,  no  new  thing  in  Skye,  and  reminds  us 
that  when  Dr.  Johnson  visited  the  Hebrides  *  he  was  much 
dissatisfied  at  hearing  heavy  complaints  of  rents  racked  and 
people  driven  to  emigration,'  and  that  he  said  that  'if  an 
oppressive  chieftain  were  the  subject  of  a  French  king,  he 
would  probably  be  admonished  by  a  lettre  de  cachet'  The 
Johnsonian  sentiment  was  altogether  right  and  just;  but 
practically,  no  French  seigneur  who  rack-rented  his  tenants 
would  have  been  in  the  slightest  danger  of  incurring  the 
royal  displeasure.  The  French  peasantry  were,  prior  to  the 
Eevolution,  '  taillables  ct  corviaUes  a  merci*  liable  to  grievous 
imposts  and  to  forced  labour  at  the  absolute  discretion  of  their 
lords ;  and  what  little  skin  was  left  upon  them  by  the  land- 
owners was  flayed  off  them  by  the  Farmers  General  acting  for 
the  Crown.  The  most  indulgent  landlords  were  the  superiors 
of  the  great  monasteries. 
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*An  Indignant  Matron' has  written  to  u  morning  con- 
temporary, commenting,  in  terms  of  justifiable  warmtli,  on  a 
spectacle  which  she  recently  witnessed  in  front  of  the  railway 
station  in  High  Street,  Kensington.  She  saw  a  group  of 
women,  with  baskets  full  of  flowers,  not  seated  under  tlie 
covered  front  of  the  station,  and  thus  protected  from  the  pouriug 
rain,  but  standing  in  a  row  in  the  gutter :  their  feet  in  i)ooU 
of  water,  their  bonnets,  shawls,  and  dresses  exposed  to  the 
drenching  rain.  On  inquiring  from  a  woman  from  whom  the 
Indignant  Matron  bought  her  flower,  she  was  informed  that 
the  railway  authorities  had  forbidden  them  to  take  shelter 
under  the  porch  of  the  station,  and  that  they  were  forced,  from 
fear  of  the  police,  to  stand  in  tlie  road ;  *  while  the  shelter 
which  might  so  properly  have  been  occupied  by  them  was  on 
this  occasion  taken  up  by  a  lot  of  low  roughs,  who,  with  pipes 
in  their  mouths,  in  lazy  attitudes,  and  constantly  using  the 
lowest  language,  made  the  place  unapproachable  l>y  a  hidy 
and  a  child.' 

The  *  Indignant  Matron*  may  or  may  not  be  awaie  that  for 
some  time  past  there  has  been  in  existence  a  Flower-Girls' 
Mission  and  a  Flower-Girls*  Brigade,  in  whicli  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts  and  other  kind-hearted  ladies  take  an  active 
and  beneficent  interest.  Every  effort  is  made  to  foster  habits 
of  temperance  and  respectability  among  these  haitl-working 
women ;  and  highly  successful  measures  have  been  adopted  to 
wean  the  younger  girls  from  tlie  always  perilous  life  of  the 
streets,  and  to  provide  for  them  homes  where  they  are  taught 
the  pretty  and  after  a  time  renmnerative  art  of  making  artificial 
flowers.  As  regards  the  sellers  of  natural  flowers,  I  can  scarcely 
believe  that  either  the  railway  companies  or  the  police  would 
wantonly  prevent  those  whom  I  may  call  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts  girls  from  plying  their  trade,  so  long  as  they  behave 
themselves  properly  and  do  not  unnecessarily  obstruct  the 
I)avement 

It  is  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  to  point  out  that  there  is 
a  considerable  number  of  flower-girls  and  women  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Mission  or  the  Brigade — who  are 
habitually  disorderly,  and  often  intemperate — who  are  imi>or- 
tunate  and  insolent,  and  who,  on  occasion,  launch  out  ia  , , 
language  quite  as  vile  as  that  indulged  in  by  tlwi  atY^^\»  \a>a.^§aS' 
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'  with  short  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  in  lazy  attitudes.' 
What  kiuil  of  flower-girls  are  to  bo  found  near  the  station  of 
the  Underground  Hailway  in  High  Street,  Kensington,  1  do 
not  know;  but  I  do  know  that  iu  the  neighbourhood  where  I 
take  the  liberty  of  residing — that  of  the  St.  I'aucras  -  and 
King's  Croaa  tcmdni — the  bouqueliires  are  simply  a  detestable 
nuisance.  The  best  are  the  old  women,  who  are  usually  Irish, 
and  as  civil  as  they  are  industrious — and,  I  am  sony  to  say, 
rheumatic.  The  majority  of  the  younger  cues  are  impudent 
hussies. 


i 


I  LEA.KN  that  on  Friday,  the  12  th  of  May,  a  grand  hall  is 
to  be  given  in  the  new  ball-room  at  Bailey's  Hotel,  South 
Kensington,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  that  excellent  undertaking, 
the  Ladiea'  Work  Society,  in  Sloane  Street,  S.W.  The  South 
Kensington  Ball  will  be  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the 
Brince  and  I'rincess  of  Wales,  Prince  I^opold  (Duke  of 
Albany),  Frincess  Louise  (Marchioness  of  Ijorne),  and  a  host 
of  great  ladies ;  while  in  the  list  of  stewaixls  I  find  the  names, 
among  others,  of  the  Dukea  of  Norfolk  and  Bortlnnd,  Lord 
Yarborough,  Sir  George  Arthur,  Colonel  Stanley  Clarke,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Hall.  It  is  to  be  a  cr^me  dc  la  cr4iiie  festivity, 
and  tickets  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  Lady  Patronesses 
and  from  Mlsa  Kattali  at  the  ofBces  of  the  Ladies'  Work 
Society  as  aforesaid. 

I  have  been  particular  in  mentioning  the  crinm  de  la  crime, 
for  the  reason  that  the  esteemed  firm  who  conduct  the 
important  establishment  called  Willis's  Pooms  have  just 
courteously  sent  me,  as  a  curiosity,  some  Lady  and  Gentlemen 
'  vouchers '  for  Aliaacks'  Balls — the  old  original  Almacks,  be 
it  fully  understood,  not  the  new.  Fifty  years  ago,  how  many 
fair  damsels  would  have  given — well,  not  their  pretty  ears 
perhaps,  but  certainly  as  much  silver  and  gold  as  the  most 
indulgent  of  papas  could  bestow  on  them,  for  one  of  these 
litlle  quadrangular  bits  of  cardboard  with  a  little  red  seal  in 
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the  corner !  '  Gentlemen's  Voucher.  Almacks.  Deliver  to ' 
— here  is  a  blank — 'Three  Tickets  for  the  Balls  on  the 
Thursdays.'  'Ladies'  Voucher.  Assembly,  King  Street,  St. 
James's.     Almacks.   The  Sixth.'     Vicux  Hahits,  vicvx  Galons  ! 


How  dangerous  it  is  to  be  dogmatic  in  re  '  Mark,'  is  sliown 
in  a  courteous  letter  from  '  G.  B.,'  who  refers  me  to  tlie 
Shakspenre  of  1821,  twenty-one  volumes,  frequently   called 

•  Boswell's  Edition.'  In  the  Othello,  \6l.  ix.  p.  233,  Act  i.  Sc.  1, 
occurs  the  following  note  on  '  Bless  the  mark  ! '  *  Kelly,  in 
his  comments  on  Scots  proverbs,  observes  tliat  the  Scots,  wlien 
they  compare  person  to  person,  use  tlie  expression  "  Save  the 
mark."  My  correspondent,  however,  finds  the  phrase  in 
Churchyard's  Tntgical  Discourse  of  a  Dolorous  Gentlnvoman, 
etc.,  A.D.  1593  : 

**  Not  beauty  here  I  claim  l>y  this  my  talke, 

For  brown  and  blackc  I  was,  God  bless  the  mark  ; 

Who  calls  me  fair  doth  scarce  know  cheese  from  chalke."  ' 

And  *  G.  B.'  adds,  *  It  is  singular  that  both  Shakspeare  and 
Churchyard  should  have  used  this  term  of  words  with  reference 
to  a  black  person.'  But  Stevens  says, '  Our  author  uses  it  in 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.,  without  any  such  reference : 

'*  Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds,  God  save  the  mark/'  * 

*  If  this  writing,'  concludes  *  G.  B.,'  *  is  not  so  distinct  as  you 
might  wish,  be  pleased  to  attribute  it  to  the  great  age  of  the 
writer — eighty-eight  years.'  We  will  wind  up  our  '  mark-et 
overt'  this  week,  if  you  please,  with  an  extract  from  Dr. 
Brewer.     Copies  have  been  sent  by  fifty  correspondents. 

In  Brewer's  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fahle,  12th  edition, 
p.  790,  is  found  the  following: — 

*In  archery,  when  an  archer  shot  well  it  was  customary  to  cry  out  "God 
save  tlie  mark  I  " — i.e.  prevent  any  one  coming  after  to  hit  the  same  mark  and 
displace  my  arrow.  Ironically  it  is  said  to  a  novice  whose  arrow  is  nowhere, 
**God  save  the  mark!*'  (1  Henry  IV.  1.  3).  Hotspur,  apologizing  to  the 
king  for  not  sending  the  prisoners  according  to  command,  says  the  messenger 
was  a  "  popii\jay  **  who  made  him  mad  with  liis  unmanly  ways,  and  who  talks^ 
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like  a  waiting  gentlewoman  of  guns,  drums,  and  wounds  (God  save  the  mark) — 
meaning  that  ho  himself  had  been  in  the  brunt  of  battle,  and  it  would  be  sad 
indeed  if  "  his  mark  "  was  displaced  by  the  Court  butterfly.  The  whole  scope  of 
the  speech  is  lost  sight  of  by  the  ordinary  interpretation — **  May  the  scars  of 
my  wounds  never  be  effaced"  (God  save  my  scars).' 

But  what  is  Dr.  Brewer's  authority  for  claiming  '  Save  the 
mark '  as  a  term  of  archery  ? 


It  happened  that,  having  been  bidden  to  the  Royal 
Academy  banquet,  I  w^as  prevented  from  witnessing  the  first 
performance  in  London,  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  of  the  adapta- 
tion by  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  and  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  of  the 
former  gentleman's  novel.  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd, 
Afterwards  I  had  to  go  down  to  Nottingham,  and  I  only 
returned  in  time  to  see  the  Echoes  through  the  press;  so 
that  I  must  defer  for  the  present  a  careful  examination  of 
the  piece  at  the  Globe.  I  only  gather  from  a  hasty  glance 
at  the  newspapers  that  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd 
achieved  a  gratifying  amount  of  success,  and  that  'the  great 
situation  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  is  identical  in 
motive  with  the  situation  which  occurs  in  Tlie  Squire,  when 
the  heroine  appeals  to  her  rejected  lover  to  spare  the  rival 
whom  he  believes  to  have  injured  her,  for  the  sake  of  her 
unborn  infant.'  And  I  see  it  stated  that  'in  most  other 
respects  the  detailed  stories  of  the  two  plays  have  so  little  in 
common,  that  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  may  well  claim  to 
be  judged  on  its  own  merits,  and  apart  altogether  from  any 
reference  to  the  rival  production  with  which  controversialists 
may  l)e  tempted  to  compare  it,  and  may  be  pronounced  a 
stirring  melodrama  of  what  may  be  called  "  rustic "  interest 
rather  than  a  "  pastoral "  play/  Novs  verrons.  The  distinct 
tion  between  a  '  rustic  melodrama '  and  a  '  pastoral  play '  is,  at 
the  first  blush,  rather  a  subtle  one;  but  on  reflection  it 
becomes  intelligible. 

By  the  way,  if  any  of  our  budding  playwrights  need  a  plot 
for  a  really  stirring  '  stagey  ' '  rustic  melodrama,'  why  do  they 
not  have  recourse  to  a  certain  rural  romance  written  about 
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forty  years  ago  by  Tliomas  Miller  (tbe  basket-weaving  poet), 
and  called  'Gideon  Giles,  the  Itoper'?  It  seems  to  me  to 
possess  every  element  of  dramatic  interest.  Among  the 
diaracters  there  were,  I  think,  a  virtuous  roper,  an  artless 
maiden  his  daughter,  a  dissolute  young  squire,  an  unutterably 
wicked  gamekeeper,  and  two  very  comic  poachers,  endowed 
with  phenomenally  voracious  appetites,  named  respectively 
Ben  Brust  and  Cousin  William.  The  '  situations '  comprise  a 
poaching  affray,  a  distraint  for  rent,  a  scene  in  tlie  exercising 
yard  of  a  county  jail,  a  rope-walk,  and  a  house  on  fire. 
What  more  could  the  budding  playwright  desire  as  a 
scenario!  An  additional  inducement  is  offered  to  the 
dramatist  in  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Thomas  Miller  is  dead; 
and  no  question  of  the  novelist's  rights  could  arise  were 
Oidcon  Giles,  the  Hopcr,  adapted  to  the  stage. 

Odette  has  been,  since  the  first  performance,  considerably 
and  advantageously  shortened,  and  plays  altogether  more 
crisply  and  effectively.  I  must  see  it  again  ere  I  can  do  full 
justice  to  the  alterations  which  have  been  made ;  but  the  j)lay 
and  the  performers  have  been  so  unmercifully  bantered  in  this 
week's  Punch,  that  I  should  say  that  Odette  has  a  very  fair 
chance,  indeed,  of  enjoying  a  long  run.  They  say  in  France 
that  le  ridieule  tue ;  but  laughed-at  things  and  people  last 
long  in  this  countr}^  Mr.  Tupper  was  laughed  at  for  very 
many  years,  '  Yet  still  his  name  is  of  account,  And  still  his 
voice  hath  charms.'  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  was  laughed  at;  but 
he  is  coming  back  soon,  I  hear,  flushed  with  Pacific  victories 
and  ready  for  fresh  triumphs  in  English  'too  too  society.' 
One  of  the  very  best  ways  of  making  anything  popular 
among  us  is  to  deride  it  unsparingly ;  and  the  career  of  M. 
Sardou's  play,  Entjlislied  by  the  mysterious  adapter,  may  be 
actually  lengthened  by  Mr.  Burnand's  clever  parody,  0  Dette  ; 
or,  Very  Much  Boi^roiced,  But  surely  an  apter  title  might 
have  been  suggested — A  Nev)  Way  to  play  '  Odette! 

'Meny  Doctor  Brighton'  tells  me  that  Mrs.  Langtry, 
improving  in  each  fresh  part  she  sustains,  has  achieved 
success  in  the  attractive  role  of  Hester  Grazebrook,  the 
heroine  of  Tom  Taylor's   play,  An    Unequal  Match,      Many 
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who  admired  the  growing  talent  of  this  fascinntiug  lady  at 
the  llayniarket,  will  join  me  in  wisliinjr  her  similar  triumphs 
throughout  her  provincial  tour. 


ClTlZKS  IIkniii  ItocHKKOliT,  of  the  Intransigmnt,  may  have 
— or  rather  have  had — some  admirers  among  persona  of  edu- 
cation and  ciiltura  in  this  country,  who,  while  detesting  the 
politics  of  tilt-  ('onimunai'd,  and  shuddering  at  the  blasplieniies 
of  the  avowed  atheist,  have  honestly  done  justice  to  the  wit 
and  hiiirioiir  of  the  satirist,  and  the  undoubted  bravery  of  the 
mihtaut  journuliat,  whose  sword  has  aiways  been  ready  to 
vindicate  the  Jisserlions  of  his  peu,  But  at  this  present 
writing  the  sentiments  entertained  by  every  honest  man  for 
Jieiiri  llochefort  should  be  simply  feelings  of  horror  and 
loathing.  In  two  atrocious  leading  articles  published  over 
liis  signature  in  the  Intravsigeant,  not  only  has  lie  exulted  in 
I  lie  most  revolting  terms  over  the  brutal  murder  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Bnrke,  and  glorified  the 
pei'petrators  of  that  foul  and  unnatural  deed,  but  he  has 
openly  accused  the  Irish  landlords  of  being  the  instigators  of 
the  assassins.  The  Communard  Eochefort  has  thus  followed 
the  lead  set  by  the  Fenian  O'Donovan  Hossa.  Verily  there  is 
perfect  solidarity  among  these  gentlemen — or  rather  these 
ferocious  and  treacherous  enemies  of  mankind. 

M.  le  Marquis  Victor  Henri  de  Eochefort  Luijay,  apologist 
of  murderers,  speaks  very  glibly  of  his  '  Irish  friends.'  M, 
le  Marquis  (or  Count  ?)  has  a  bad  memory.  I  read  in  Men  of 
the  Time,  apropos  of  the  Communard's  plucky  escape  from 
penal  seiTitnde  at  Noumea;  'On  June  16,  18V4,  M. 
Rocbefort  arrived  at  Queenstown,  where,  but  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  he  would  have  met 
with  rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of  an  excited  mob.'  The 
editor  of  the  Intransigmnt's  '  Irisli  friends '  were  obviously 
1  not  so  fond  of  him  in  '74  as  he  is  of  them  in  '82.  Possibly, 
\}S  the  '  excited  mob '  could  have  got  at  the  man  whom,  rightly 
wrongly,    they   thought   had    instigated    by    his    frenzied 
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writings  the  murder  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the 
other  hostages  of  the  Conimnne,  they  would  have  torn  him  to 
pieces. 


How  many  Acts  of  Tarliament  liave  there  been  passed,  I 
wonder,  for  the  Coercion  of  this  wi'etched  island  of  Ireland  ? 
Only  yesterday,  hunting  an  obscure  quotation  through  some 
old  volumes  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips's  Monthly  Magazine  and 
British  Register,  I  came,  at  page  534  of  the  volume  for  1822, 
upon  the  abstract  of  an  Act  *to  suppress  Insurrections 
and  prevent  disturbance  of  the  Public  Peace  in  Ireland.' 
It  provided  that,  in  all  counties  proclaimed  by  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  as  being  in  a  disturbed  state,  the  inhabitants 
were  to  be  warned  to  remain  in  their  houses  between  sunset 
and  sunrise.  King's  Serjeants  or  Counsel  were  to  preside 
as  Chief  Judges  at  Special  Sessions,  having  such  powers 
as  were  incident  to  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Tenniner.  Indict- 
ments were  to  be  preferred  without  the  intermediary  of 
a  Grand  Jury ;  and  the  impannclling  of  a  petty  jury  to  try 
prisoners  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Court 

Persons  found  abroad  at  unlawful  hours,  administering 
or  taking  seditious  oaths,  circulating  notices  calculated  to 
excite  riots,  demanding  money  or  arms,  or  who  were  found  in 
public-houses  after  closing  time,  were  to  be  deemed  idle  and 
disorderly,  and  pmiished  with  seven  years'  transportation.  By 
another  clause  the  Habeas  Corpus  was  suspended  for  six 
months,  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  empowered  to  imprison 
persons  suspected  of  conspiring  against  His  Majesty's  person 
and  Government ;  and  penalties  of  five  hundred  pounds  were 
imposed  on  every  person  importing  arms  into  Ireland  or 
manufacturing  gunpowder  without  a  licence. 

After  reading  this  abstract  of  what  Irish  '  Coercion '  meant 
fifty  years  ago,  I  turned  to  a  file  of  the  Examiner  in  quest  of 
the  reports  of  any  lawless  proceedings  which  might  have 
justified  the  enactment  of  the  somewhat  drastic  statute  glanced 
at  above.     Aggravatingly  enough,  the  index  was  wanting  to 
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tlio  Examiner  for  1822;  but  opening  the  volume  at  random 
I  read,  under  the  date  of  Feb.  3  : — 

'  The  insurgents  still  prosecute  their  course  of  outrage.     In  the  counties  of 

Watcrford  and  Cork  arms  have   been  demanded  and  houses  burned 

On  Monday,  Mr.  Hedges  Eyre  and  Lord  Bantry,  hearing  that  a  numerous 
Assembly  of  banditti  occupied  some  heights  in  the  vicinity  of  Macroom,  county 
Cork,  mustered  about  two  hundred  troops,  whom  they  divided  into  different 
])arti('S.  .  .  .  Mr.  Eyre  and  Lord  Ban  try,  with  about  fifteen  soldiers, 
attacked  the  banditti,  who  were  fully  eight  hundred  in  number  and  all  anned. 
A  heavy  fire  from  so  commanding  a  situation  compelled  the  troops  to  retire ; 
but,  before  they  could  carry  off  a  wounded  soldier,  the  villains  rushed  from  the 
heights,  severed  liis  head  from  his  body,  placed  it  in  triumph  on  a  pike,  and 
carried  it  along  with  them. ' 

These  '  banditti  *  of  fifty  years  since  must  have  been  '  idle 
and  disorderly  persons '  with  a  vengeance.  The  editor  of  the 
Examiner  (not  Leigh  Hunt,  but  some  writer  signing  his  con- 
tributions '  Q.')  was,  nevertheless,  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Coercion  Act,  asserting  that  'existing  outrages  were  the 
necessary  result  of  extreme  suffering,  aided  by  the  eternal 
operation  of  ascendency  politics  and  religious  distinctions;' 
and,  in  conclusion,  '  Q.'  liotly  protested  against  '  the  most 
odious  and  liorrible  autliority  being  delegated  to  such  a 
magistracy  as  that  of  Ireland,  without  even  a  pledge  as  to  any 
efficient  inquiry  into  the  means  of  removing  the  origin  of  such 
baneful  disorder.' 


The  art-loving  public  in  general,  and  the  art-critics  in 
particular,  are  unanimous  in  hailing  as  'a  sweet  boon'  Mr. 
Henry  Blackburn's  daintily  illustrated  Notes  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  and  the  Grosyenor  Gallery.  Stimulated  by  the 
success  of  Mr.  Blackburn's  enterprise,  an  ingenious  French 
gentleman,  M.  F.  G.  Dumas,  has,  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years  past,  published  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Paris 
Salon ;  and  of  this  an  English  translation  is  annually  issued 
by  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.  It  is  an  excellent 
book  to  preserve  and  bind,  as  a  memento  of  what  has  been 
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done  in  the  French  art-world ;  and  in  process  of  time  tliese 
collections  of  illustrated  catalogues  acquire  real  value. 

The  1881  issue  of  M.  F.  G.  Dumas'  Guide  states  that  it 
is  authorized  and  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  Fine  Arts,  and  by  the  Society  of  French  Artists.  I 
paid  a  visit  to  a  bookseller  on  Monday,  ami  was  told  that  my 
Dumas  was  not  yet  '  out ; '  but  to  my  amazement  the  bibliopole 
profiTered  me  two  rival  publications,  first,  Lc  Salon,  compiled 
under  the  direction  of  M.  E.  Bernard,  and  illustrated  by 
a  large  number  of  facsimiles  of  dra\\Ags  by  the  exhibiting 
painters  and  sculptors;  and  next,  Paris-Salon,  1882,  by  the 
well-known  writer  on  art  M.  Louis  Enault,  illustrated  by  forty 
engravings  in  '  Phototypie.*  There  would  tlnis  aj)i>ear  to  be 
no  less  than  three  Parisian  emulators  of  Mr.  Blackburn  in  the 
field  ;  but  my  perplexity  in  tlie  matter  has  been  heightened 
by  reading  in  the  *  Echos  »Tudiciaires  *  of  one  of  the  Paris 
papers  that  M.  Dumas,  as  the  '  Concessionnaire '  of  the  official 
catalogue  of  the  Salon,  has  brought  actions  against  two 
journals,  the  Hchienicnt  and  La  Jkvue  Critiqxie,  for  an 
infringement  of  his  rights  by  publishing  lists  of  the  works  of 
art  which  they  consider  worthiest  of  remark  in  the  Saknu 
Fancy  the  Council  of  the  Poyal  Academy  bringing  actions 
against  the  scribes  who  annually  indite  the  edifying  articles 
on  '  Show '  Sunday  and  the  Private  Views  ! 

In  M.  Bernard's  Salon  the  titles  of  the  pictures  are  given 
in  French,  English,  and  German.  Some  of  the  Englisli  is  '  a 
little  mixed.'  What  do  you  say  to  '  Vue  des  Falaises  de  I'lle 
d'Anglesea  (Pays  de  Galles) '  anglicised  as  '  View  of  the  Cliffs 
to  Anglesea's  Island  (country  of  Walles)'?  *Un  Brouillard 
k  Neuilly '  rendered  as  '  A  Foggy  in  Neuilly '  is  good ;  so  is 
*  Souvenir  de  la  HoUande '  given  as  '  Holland's  Remembrance.' 
'  La  Dame  de  Trfefie  '  as  '  Club's  Lady '  is  not  so  bad ;  but  the 
honru  bouclie  in  the  way  of  translation  is — I  mnst  give  the 
English  first — *  The  Little  hand  of  Robinson's  Island  water  side 
of  the  Marne '  for  '  Le  Petit  Bras  de  I'lle  de  Robinson  (Bords 
de  la  Marne).'  liut  I  will  not  quarrel  with  my  Bernard. 
He  gives  me,  for  a  matter  of  two  francs  fifty  centimes, 
facsimile    sketches  of  tliree  hundred  pictures  and  thirty-five 
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works  of  sculpture  in  t]ie  Salon,  some  of  them  rough  nnd 
hasty  enough,  no  doubt,  but  all  of  them  replete  with  artistic 
individuality,  and  constituting  quite  a  Golden  Treasury  of 
composition,  light  and  shade,  nnd  expression. 


I  HAVE  not  had  lime  yet  to  read  in  their  entirety  Mr. 
Serjeant  Ballantine'»  Experiences  of  a  Barrister's  Life,  of  which 
Mr.  Bentley  has,  I  perceive,  already  issued  a  third  edition ; 
hnt  I  hastily  akimraed  the  first  volume  the  other  evening  in 
a  club  library,  and  found  the  Experiences  mighty  diverting 
— nii'i  agreeably  diverting  to  hoot ;  for  the  Serjeant  writes  in  a 
({cdibI,  ((cneroua,  tolerant  strain  about  most  people  and  things, 
nnd  mtnnn  to  have  liked  the  world  as  heartily  as  the  world 
liOH  liked  and  likes  him.  With  Mr,  Thackeray  only,  Serjeant 
llalluMtine,  it  would  appear,  did  not  get  on  very  pleasantly. 
Well,  th(!  illustrious  author  of  Vanity  Fair  was  not  the  easiest 
iA  mankind  with  whom  to  hold  personal  relations  when  you 
wci'e  only  slightly  acquainted  with  him.  WJien  you  knew  him 
M-e!l,  your  opinion  concerning  W.  M.  T.  changed  completely. 

I  came  upon  one  (to  me)  quite  delightful  chapter,  in  wliich 
Serjeant  Ballantine  gives  his  reminiscences  of  London  life  and 
manners  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Alluding  to  the  then 
almost  total  absence  of  restaurants  in  London,  he  mentions  with 
applause  a  once  very  well  known  eating-house  in  Eupert 
Street,  Hnymarket,  called  Hancock's.  This  I  can  remember 
very  well.  It  was  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present  Solferino 
Restaurant.  About  1836  there  was  an  excellent  French 
restaumnt  kept  by  a  M.  Fricour,  at  the  sign  of  the  New 
Slaughter's  Coffee  House  (the  Old  Slaughter's  was  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane),  either  in  Marylebone  Street,  behind  the 
Itegent's  Quadrant,  or  in  Brewer  Street,  Golden  Square. 
Another  noted  French  restaurant,  Eoguet's  or  Girauds,  in  Castle 
•Street,  Leicester  Square,  close  to  the  stage  door  of  the 
I  Alhanihra,  flourished  from  the  days  of  my  boyhood  until  a 
ooniparalivcly   recent   period ;  while   there   was   yet   another 
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excellent  foreign  cuisine  to  be  found  at  Pagliano's  Sablioniere 
Hotel  in  Leicester  Square  itself,  and  at  its  soutli  -  eastern 
comer.  The  house  had  once  been  the  town  residence  of 
William  Hogarth,  painter,  engraver,  and  philosopher;  and 
here  his  widow,  nie  Jane  Thornhill,  until  extreme  old  age,  sold 
prints  from  her  husband's  plates,  until  tlie  coppers  were 
nearly  worn  out,  and  the  Royal  Academy  granted  the  brave, 
indigent  old  lady  a  small  pension.  When  the  Sablioniere 
was  disestablished  the  last  trace  of  Hogarth's  house  vanished, 
and  on  its  site  was  erected  the  existing  Archbishop  Tenisou's 
School. 

But  Bertolini's.  Who,  among  the  elderly  and  the  middle- 
aged,  does  not  remember  Bertolini's  Franco-Italian  restaurant, 
the  Hotel  Newton,  in  St.  Martin's  Street,  Leicester  Square  ? 
The  house  had  been  the  residence  of  the  illustrious  Isaiic  of 
Grantham,  who,  when  he  was  elected  IVesident  of  the  Koyal 
Society,  removed  to  the  more  fashionable  neighlx)urhood  of 
Leicester  Fields  from  Haydon  Square,  where,  from  its  cnn- 
venient  vicinity  to  the  Tower,  he  had  lived  while  he  was 
Master  of  the  Mint.  Bertolini,  however,  must  have  had  a 
predecessor  in  the  licensed  victualling  line  in  St.  Martin's 
Street ;  for,  in  the  selfsame  number  of  the  Monthly  Matjazinc 
to  which  I  alluded  just  now,  I  find  a  woodcut  of  Sir  Isaac's 
house,  and  appended  to  the  engraving  a  note  stating  that 
*  here  he  (Newton)  enjoyed  his  honours,  and  passed  the  late 
years  of  his  life.'  The  mansion  afterwards  became  an  Italian 
coffee-house  of  celebrity,  and  latterly  (1822)  it  has  been 
converted  into  a  national  or  parish  school.  Bertolini,  then, 
who  was  at  his  apogee  about  1848,  must  have  succeeded  to 
the  national  or  parochial  schoolmaster. 


In  that  absurd  'bogus'  Proclamation  purporting  to  have 
been  issued  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  the  reading  of 
which  at  the  Fumeaux  trial  excited  so  much  merriment  in 
courts  I  note  these  words,  as  a  wind-up : — 
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'  MarlwA,  8eale<i,  aiU'l  witnestM^  bj  the  above  -  signed  noUemen  in  my 
yrtthKUcjn  aud  in  presence  of  each  other,  this  3rJ  of  May  1877. — God  save  the 
Qu<;<  u.  — Lord  J.  C.  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  U.M.C.  Jadicator.' 

Tbc're  is  something  amusingly  archaic  iu  the  implication  of 
Ifcr  Majesty's  Ministers  putting  their  'marks'  to  an  official 
document.  We  are  not  yet  out  of  the  wood  in  regard  to  the 
expression  *  Save  the  mark ' — the  archery  explanation  is  to 
my  mind  wholly  unsatisfactory ;  and  now  I  am  exercised  over 
Job  xviii.  2,  in  which  Bildad  the  Shuhite  says:  'How 
long  will  it  be  ere  ye  make  an  end  of  words"?  Mark,  and 
afterwards  we  will  speak.*  From  the  context  it  would  seem 
as  though  when  a  person  had  come  to  an  end  of  his  discourse 
it  was  customary  for  him  to  '  mark '  his  conclusion,  either 
orally  or  by  some  gesture.  Analogously,  when  an  Indian 
Chief  has  finished  his  speech,  he  utters  a  guttural  grunt  of 
'  Wagh  ! '  That  may  be  his  '  mark ; '  and  the  Brave  next  in 
turn  then  takes  up  the  rhetorical  running. 


In  the  current  number  of  Punch  there  is  a  diverting  attack 
on  the  hackney  carriage  known  as  the  four-wheeled  cab  or 
*  growler.'  The  vehicle  is  defined  as  '  a  confined  cubical  box 
upon  four  noisy  wheels,  with  two  seats,  which  are  invariably 
uiicoiufortable,  and  two  windows,  which  always  rattle.'  Mr. 
lUinvk  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  the  further  peculiarities  of  this 
^si^gular  vehicle  '  may  be  summarized  as  consisting  of  uastiness 
and  noise,'  and  that  the  odour  of  a  four-wheeled  cab  is  '  always 
stuliy  and  generally  fcetid ;  comparing  unfavourably  with  the 
(»ilour  of  a  rag-shop  and  a  vault.'  As  for  the  cabman,  he  is 
i'illu»r  sullen  or  stupid,  and  is  not  unaddicted  to  using  '  pro- 
fi»ssionnl  expletives'  in  the  presence  of  ladies. 

All  this  is  too  true  ;  and,  indeed,  a  great  deal  more  might 
ho  said  in  disparagement  of  the  '  growler,'  which  is  only  the 
old  haoknev-coach  writ  small,  and  with  one  instead  of  two 
horses.  lUit,  at  the  same  time,  please  to  accept  this  modest 
7>Jt\i  in  extenuation  from  one  who  has  ridden  in  the  hackney- 
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carriages  of  very  nearly  all  the  great  cities  in  the  civilised 
world.  I  will  take  it  that  your  name  is  Benedick,  the  manieil 
man ;  and  that,  as  you  are  only  a  junior  official,  as  yet,  in  the 
Tape  and  Sealing- Wax  Office  {johcs  d  queue  are  so  frightfully 
expensive),  you  do  not  keep  a  brougham.  Now,  you  all  live 
in  Montague  Place,  Russell  Square ;  and  you  are  going  down 
to  stay  a  fortnight  with  some  friends,  say,  at  Pangbournc 
or  Streatley.  You  are  accompanied  by  your  stately  spouse 
Beatrice  d'Este;  by  your  eldest  son  and  heir,  Hannibal 
Heliogabalus,  aged  three ;  your  second  son,  Lucullus  Oviparous, 
aged  two;  and  your  baby  girl,  Francesca  di  Eimini  Dantesca, 
aged  two  months.  One  of  those  same  despised  and  vilified 
four-wheeled  cabs  will  hold  yourself,  your  wife,  your  olivu- 
branches,  and  the  nurse ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Buttons, 
your  page-boy,  should  not  be  perched  on  the  box,  by  the 
side  of  the  driver,  and  accompany  you  to  the  l\iddington 
terminus  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Finally,  on  the 
roof  of  the  'growler'  may  be  piled  an  astonishing  quantity  of 
luggage. 

Per  contra,  I  arrived,  only  the  other  day,  at  early  morning 
at  the  Paris  terminus  of  the  Chemiu  de  Fer  du  Xord,  accom- 
panied by  only  one  person,  and  with  only  one  moderately- 
sized  trunk  and  one  portmanteau  as  luggage.  I  was  not 
bound  for  an  hotel  having  an  omnibus  or  omnibuses  of  its 
own ;  and  I  had  to  wait  twenty-seven  minutes  before  the 
sedulously  fee*d  railway  porters  could  catch  for  me,  in  the 
adjoining  Rue  Lafayette,  a  cab  capable  of  carrying  any  luggage 
at  all.  The  most  recently  started  vehicles  of  the  Compagnie 
G^n^rale  des  l*etites  Voitures  are  uncomfortable  little  yellow 
caup^  with  convex  roofs,  on  which  no  trunk  could  remain 
in  safety,  and  which  are  without  luggage  guards.  At  last, 
when  I  was  beginning  seriously  to  think  of  leaving  our  baggage 
in  the  cloak-room  and  walking  to  the  hotel,  the  porters  found 
us  an  open  victoria,  the  driver  of  which  was  a  civil  fellow 
enough,  and  piled  our  impedimenta  on  his  box  ;  but  the  port- 
manteau tumbled  off  and  into  the  gutter  in  the  Rue  du 
Faubourg  Montmartre,  and,  had  it  not  been  a  *  warranted 
solid  leather '  would  have  come  to  irremediable  grief.  Oh ! 
for  a  homely  *  growler '  on  that  Ai)ril  morn. 
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Mem, — There  is  one  perfectly  comfortable,  clean,  and 
elegant  hackney-carriage  to  be  found  in  Europe.  Its  tariff  of 
fares  is  very  moderate.  The  driver  is  always  polite,  and  the 
carriage  will  convey  any  quantity  of  luggage.  This  perfect 
vehicle  is  called  a  gondola. 


No,  I  thank  you  kindly;  I  have  not  seen  the  grand 
Wagnerian  lyrical  pantomime  at  Her  Majesty's.  Operatic 
performances  in  '  cycles  *  are  not  for  '  the  likes  of  me.'  They 
are  'rayther  too  rich,'  as  the  young  lady  remarked  to  the 
pastrycook  with  reference  to  the  pork  pie,  which  W6U3  all  fat. 
I  am  obliged,  nevertheless,  to  the  critic  of  one  of  the  daily 
papers,  who  observes  of  a  certain  Dead  March  in  one  of  the 
*  cycles,'  that,  '  far  better  than  being  a  thematic  epitome  of  the 
hero's  life,  it  is  a  glorious  specimen  of  emotional  music' 
Thanks  for  '  thematic'  I  have  inscribed  it  between  '  them ' 
and  '  theme '  in  ray  Roget's  Thesaurus.  I  do  not  say  there  is 
no  such  word  as  '  thematic'  I  am  not  certain  about  anything. 
But  it  is  a  brave  word ;  and  I  like  it. 

Without  entering  the  mystic  shades  of  Her  Majesty's,  I  have 
yet  been  able  to  follow  the  mystic  windings  of  the  Wagnerian 
epopceia  by  reading  the  illustrated  handbook  of  the  Hinff  of 
the  Nibelungy  rendered  in  very  fluent  and  rmging  English  verse 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Jackson,  author  of  English  versions  of  the  Ober- 
Ammeryaxi  Passion  Play,  Wagner's  Flying  Dutchman,  Lohengrin, 
and  Tannlmuser.  Mr.  Jackson  is,  I  believe,  the  London  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  Yoi^k  Herald,  and  is  at  present  far  away 
in  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  on  a  mission  connected  with  the 
discovery  of  the  survivors  of  the  ill-fated  Jeannette.  The  Hing  of 
the  Nibelitng  is  published  by  Mr.  David  Bogue,  of  St.  Martin's 
Place ;  and  in  Mr.  J.  P.  Jackson's  book  I  read  more  than  I 
can  possibly  hope  to  understand  about  The  Rhine  Gold  and 
the  Valkyrie ;  the  Awakening  of  Briinnhilde  and  the — well ; 
ahem  ! — the  Gotterddmrnerung, 

P.S. — I   learn  that  the  ermine  de  la  crime  ball  at  Bailey's 
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Hotel,  South  Kensington,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Ladies' 
Work  Society,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  on  Friday,  May 
the  12th,  is  unavoidably  postponed  until  May  the  19th. 


It  has  been  my  exceptional  good  fortune  to  spend,  in  the 
course  of  the  week  just  expired,  two  very  pleasant  evenings 
at  the  play.  I  went  on  Monday  to  the  Globe,  to  see  the  new 
and  original  pastoral  drama,  entitled  Far  from  the  Madding 
Croiod,  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Hardy  and  Comyns  Carr ;  and  on 
Tuesday  I  proceeded  to  the  St.  James's  to  witness  tlie  new 
and  original  play,  in  three  acts,  written  by  Mr.  A.  W.  l*inero, 
and  called  The  Squire.  To  me  these  productions  were  literally 
'  new  and  original ; '  for  I  explained  last  week  how  absence 
from  town  prevented  my  witnessing  the  first  representation  of 
the  play  of  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Carr ;  and  similar  reasons  pre- 
vented me  from  being  present  at  the  St.  James's  at  the  first 
performance  of  The  Squire,  Mr.  Hardy's  novel  of  Far  from 
the  Madding  Crowd,  in  the  Comhill,  I  have  never  read ;  and 
my  ignorance  of  that  doubtless  admirable  romance  was,  I 
fancy,  shared  by  a  gentleman  in  a  box  next  to  mine  at  the 
Globe  on  Monday,  who,  in  a  very  audible  tone,  asked  the  lady 
by  his  side  'what  the  doose  the  Madding  Crov)d  meant.'  I 
shall  therefore,  when  noting  the  points  of  contact  between 
some  of  the  incidents  in  the  two  dramas,  mei*ely  mention  a 
Common  Source  from  wliicli  they  would  appear  to  have  been 
derived. 

At  the  Globe,  I  found  in  Act  the  Fii-st  a  knot  of  idle, 
querulous,  bibulous  yokels  drinking  and  smoking  about  the 
premises  of  an  antediluvian  and  thirsty  old  maltster  instead  of 
attending  to  the  business  of  Miss  Bathsheba  Everdene,  who 
is  described  as  'a  farmer,'  but  who,  as  she  farms  her  own 
land,  might  be  entitled  to  be  called — there  being  no  such  word 
as  '  yeowoman ' — a  yeoman.  The  faithless  chawbacons  who 
eat  lip  their  employer's  substance  when  they  should  be  getting 
in  her  hay  or  looking  after  her  wheatricks  are  sternly  rebuked 
by  Gabriel  Oak,  who  has  been  a  farmer  on  his  own  account  \ 
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but  wlio,  owing  to  tlie  prevailing  ngricultiiral  depression  and 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  has  been  forced  to  give  up  hia 
holding  and  seek  a  situation  as  bailiff  on  somebody  else's 
fann.  Gabriel  has  been  the  early  playmate  of  Bathsheba 
Everdene,  and  he  is  passionately  in  love  with  her ;  but  that 
young  lady  has  bestowed  her  heart  upon  a  handsome  profligate 
scamp  called  Frank  Troy,  a  sergeant  of  a  regiment  of 
dragoons  quartered  in  the  neiglibourhood.  To  this  dissipated 
non  -  commisaioned  officer  the  imprudent  girl  is,  indeed, 
secretly  married.  His  reputation  for  immorality  is  simply 
shocking ;  and  he  has  baaely  seduced  and  abandoned  pooc 
little  Fanny  Robin,  Bathsheba's  pet  dairymaid,  who  has  a 
half-crazy  ne'er-do-weel  of  a  gipsy  brother,  Will  Kobin,  who 
is  destined  to  act  the  part  of  Nemesis  in  the  story.  Meanwhile 
Bathsheba's  wheatricks  catch  fire ;  but  the  confJngration  ia 
suppressed  tbi'ough  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind  of 
Gabriel  Oak,  who,  being  brought  in  triumph — and  in  his 
shirt  .sleeves,  and  with  blackened  hands  and  face— into  the 
presence  of  Eathsheha,  is  by  her  appointed  bailiff  of  the 
farm. 

In  the  Second  Act  there  are  Cliristmaa  rejoicings  in  the  Old 
Hall  of  the  farm.  Gabriel  Oak,  the  bailiff,  makes  humble  but 
persistent  love  to  Bathsheba,  who  contumeliously  rejects  hiiu, 
and  at  the  instigation  of  Sergeant  Troy,  summarily  dismisses 
him  from  her  service ;  but  Troy's  amours  with  Fanny  Kobin 
are  brought  to  light  after  the  poor  girl  has  drownerl  herself  in 
despair.  Taxed  with  his  infamous  behaviour  to  the  dead 
dairymaid,  the  culpable  light  dragoon  has  nothing  to  say, 
and  the  virtuously  indignant  Gabriel  Oak  is  about  to  take 
summary  vengeance  on  the  betrayer,  when  Bathsheba  flings 
herself  between  them,  and  avows  that  Frank  Troy  is  her 
husband.  This  ends  very  effectively  and  dramatically  the 
Second  Act. 

In  the  Third  we  have  the  setting  sun,  and  some  haymaking 
festivities.  Sergeant  Troy  has  unaccountably  disappeared, 
and  ia  supposed  to  have  been  drowned,  as  his  clothes  but  not 
his  body  have  been  found  on  the  Koa-ahore,  where  he  went  to 
bathe.  The  rascal,  however,  is  not  dead.  The  deposition  of 
his  wearing  apparel  on  the  shore  was  only  a  rwse— not 
^uite  an  original  one,  for  it  has  more  than  once  been  resorted 
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to  by  fraudulent  bankrupts  and  absconding  bank  managci*s 
anxious  to  elude  the  researclies  of  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department — and  he  has  been  lurking  about  for  two  whole 
years  with  the  intent  of  turning  up  at  the  nick  of  time,  to 
say  with  Tartufe,  in  Moliere's  comedy, '  La  Maison  m'appartient/ 
and  to  claim  the  person  and  the  broad  acres  of  Bathsheba. 
The  nick  of  time  occurs  when  that  ill-treated  young  lady  finds 
her  old  girlish  love  for  the  true-hearted  Gabriel  returning. 
Frank  Troy  comes  back,  with  a  shabby  military  cloak  over  his 
uniform,  to  assert  his  marital  rights  ;  but  the  half-crazed  gipsy, 
Will  Bobin,  turns  up  also  at  tjie  nick  of  time  with  a  gun,  and 
shoots  the  military  miscreant  dead.  The  selection  of  Will  as 
the  instniment  of  Troy's  punishment  here  IxJow  is  very  skilful ; 
for  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  the  gipsy  will  be  hanged 
for  the  murder  of  the  sergeant ;  and  as  that  Romany's  sister, 
Fanny,  has  already  drowned  herself,  there  will  be  nobody  left 
to  be  sorry  for  Will. 

The  plot  of  Tilt  Squire  must  by  this  time  be  familiar  to 
thousands  of  playgoers  —  the  St.  »Tanies*8  on  Monday  was 
crowded  by  a  most  fashionable  audience :  thus  I  am  absolved 
from  minutely  describing  the  characters  and  the  incidents  in 
Mr.  Pinero's  play.  It  is  suflBcient  for  my  purpose  to  note  that 
Kate  Verity,  the  heroine  of  The  Squire,  is  an  orplianed  girl 
who  farms  her  own  land ;  that  she  is  secretly  married  to  a 
certain  Lieutenant  Thomdyke;  that  she  has  a  bailiff,  one 
Gilbert  Hythe,  whom  she  has  known  from  childhood,  and  who 
passionately  loves  her ;  that  in  a  '  situation  '  identical  to  that 
in  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  Kate  Verity  confesses  that 
she  is  Thorndyke's  wife,  and  mother  of  his  unborn  infant; 
and  that  she  has  a  servant-maid  who  is  unfortunate  in  the 
possession  of  a  worthless  gipsy  brother.  There  is  also  a  faint 
suggestion  of  a  profligate  non-commissioned  officer,  a  sergeant 
in  Thomdyke's  regiment,  by  the  name  of  Morris ;  but  this 
military  Don  Juan  (who  is  talked  about  in  the  play  but  is 
not  seen)  only  jilts  his  sweetheart.  Felicity  Gunnion,  and  does 
not  do  her  any  harm,  In  both  plays  also  there  is  a  gang  of 
garrulous,  selfish,  drunken  hawbucks,  full  of  uncouth  wag- 
geries, and  jabbering  an  archaic  argot,  to  listen  to  which 
might  drive  Mr.  J,  Orchard  Halliwell  or  Prince  Iiouis  Lucie\\ 
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Bonaparte  half  niiid.  Certain  characters,  then,  one  matrimonial 
complication,  and  a  single  '  sitaation '  in  each  play  appear  to 
he  drawn  from  the  Common  Source  I  speak  of ;  but  as  plays — 
and  they  are  both  exceedingly  clever  plays — I  fail  to  discern 
any  similarity  between  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  and  Th« 
Sqvire.  It  is  the  same  scene,  but  the  words  at  either  theatre 
are  different.  The  delineation  of  the  chnractera,  their,  motives, 
their  dialogiie,  and  the  d^Tunievient  itself,  are  totally  dissimilar. 
It  would  really  seem  as  though  the  same  theme  had  been 
given  out  as  a  kind  of  competitive  examination  paper  to  two 
skilled  writers,  and  that  each  bad  done  his  very  best,  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  to  fill  up  the  very  meagre  outline  furnished 
to  him.  To  be  sure,  the  outline  worked  upon  by  Klessrs. 
Hardy  and  Comyns  Carr  was,  patently,  the  undoubted  literary 
property  of  the  first-named  gentleman ;  whereas  Mr.  Pinero'a 
idea  of  his  Squire  may  have  been  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream ; 
unless  indeed  it  sprang  fully  armed,  like  Minerva  from  Jove'a 
head,  out  of  a  b)ackl«rry  hedge  in  one  of  the  pleasant  Kentish 
lauBB  in  which  Mr.  P.  was  taking  his  morning  walk.  To  this 
clever  gentleman  must  also  undeniably  be  given  all  the  credit 
for  the  invention  of  the  character  of  the  Rev.  Paul  Dormer, 
the  '  mad  parson,'  with  so  much  method  in  his  madness,  so 
admirably  played  by  Mr,  Hare. 

At  this  advanced  period  of  the  career  of  this  deservedly 
successful  play,  it  woiild  be  an  act  of  supererogation  to  enlai^e 
on  the  exquisitely  pathetic  acting  of  Mrs.  Kendal  as  Kate 
Verity,  on  the  manly  bearing  of  Mr.  Kendal  as  Lieutenant 
Thorndyke,  op  on  the  vigour  of  low-life  character-painting 
thrown  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Kobertson  and  Miss  Ada  Murray 
respectively  into  the  parts  of  the  gipsy  InJ  Izod  Fa^erston, 
and  his  vengeful  sister  Christiana.  The  jabbering  joskins 
appeared  to  me,  at  both  theatres,  simply  intolerable.  I  can- 
not help  expressing  my  thanks,  however,  to  the  author  of  The 
Squire  for  his  introduction  of  the  character  of  a  drunken 
reporter  in  the  shape  of  The  Eepresentative  of  the  Pauley 
Mercury.  I  have  the  highest  admiration  for  the  enterprise 
and  energy  of  the  provincial  press;  but  I  was  not  aware  that 
it  was  the  custom  to  despatch  representatives  of  country 
newspapers  to  chronicle  the  harvest-homes  of  obscure  farmers. 
Perhaps  the  inebriated  reporter  in   The  Squire  was  only  some 
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low  strolling  player  of  the  Alfred  Jingle  type,  who  had  passed 
himself  off  as  a  member  of  the  press,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
skinful  of  cider ;  or,  perhaps>  the  introduction  of  the  caricature 
is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a  gratuitous  piece  of  impertinence 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pinero. 

The  principal  characters  In  Far  from  tice  Maddiiig  Crowd 
were  excellently  well  represented.  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere  as 
Bathsheba  Everdene  has  achieved  a  veritable  triumph,  and 
has  made  a  distinct  and  important  step  in  advance  in  her  aft. 
She  looked  simply  charming,  and  as  though  she  had  walked 
straight  out  of  one  of  the  pastoral  pictures  of  Morland  or  of 
Romney.  Taste,  eloquence,  passion,  and  the  most  tender 
sentiment  marked  her  performance ;  and  from  first  to  last  she 
retained  the  firmest  gi-asp  on  the  sympathies  of  her  audience. 
She  was  very  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Charles  Kelly,  who  in  the 
earnest  straightforward  character  of  Gabriel  Oak  earns  our 
respect  as  well  as  our  admiration.  Now,  Lieutenant  Thorn- 
dyke,  capitaUy  as  the  part  is  played  by  Mr.  Kendal,  fails  to 
win  our  esteem.  He  is  not  precisely  a  scamp ;  but  he  is 
certainly  a  *  loose  fish,'  and  although  he  may  have  had  reason 
to  believe,  when  he  married  Kate  Verity,  that  his  first  wife, 
the  foreign  singing-woman,  was  dead,  it  was  his  bounden  duty 
as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour  to  tell  Kate  that,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  he  was  a  widower.  Many 
nice  girls  object  to  widowers  as  husbands.  They  know  too 
much.  But  Gabriel  Oak  gives  his  first  love  to  Bathsheba. 
Sergeant  Troy,  at  the  Globe,  finds  a  thoroughly  efficient  repte^ 
sentative  in  Mr.  J.  H.  Barnes.  He  is  emphatically  the  '  Bold 
Dragoon,  with  his  Long  Sword,  Saddle,  Bridle,  0 ! '  the 
handsome  profligate  and  utterly  heartless  trooper,  whom  the 
lyrist  must  have  had  in  his  mind's  eye  when  he  wrote  The 
Oirl  I  left  behind  me.  This  kind  of  dragoon  is  said  to  have 
flourished  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  at 
which  period  the  action  of  Far  from  the  Madding  Crovxl  is 
supposed  to  take  place.  The  existing  dragoon,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  observe,  is  a  Pattern  of  Prudery  and  a  Model  of 
Morality. 

The  enjoyment  which  I  derived  from  the  performances  of 
Monday  and  Tuesday  last  is  largely  enhanced  by  the  fir  el 
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imi-suftsion  that  what  I  have  written  will  be  acceptable  neither 
to  the  authors  of  Fwr  from  the  Madding  Crowd  nor  to  the 
autlior  of  The  Squirt.     Bless  them  all  ! 


The  Lyceum  Theatre  pi'eseuted  on  Monday  afternoon  last 
a  curious  spectacle.  A  numerous  group  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  who  are  habitually  occupants  of  the  stalls  and  private 
boxes,  sate  on  this  occasion  on  the  stage ;  while  the  stalls  and 
boxes  were  tenanted  by  leading  lady  and  gentlemen  members 
of  the  theatrical  profession.  There  was,  however,  a  strip  of 
border  laud  just  in  front  of  the  footlights  between  the  patrons 
of  the  drama  and  the  professors  of  the  drama  itself.  This  was 
the  space  reserved  tor  the  speakers,  among  whom  were  a  peer 
of  the  realm,  a  popular  dramatist  and  actor,  an  equally  popular 
light  comedian,  two  accomplished  actresses,  a  favourite  low 
comedian  and  manager,  a  well-known  poet  and  journalist,  a 
noted  opera-bouffe  artist,  and  a  gentleman  who  is  a  novelist, 
a  painter,  a  poet  and  composer,  and  a  man  of  fashion  all 
rolled  into  one, — quite  a  '  Libraryarius,'  as  Mrs.  Malaprop 
might  say, 

The  occasion  of  this  gatliering — significantly  representative, 
as  it  was,  of  the  kindly  rapproclie merit  at  present  existing 
between  Society  and  the  Stage — was  a  meeting  in  support  of 
the  proposed  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  School  of 
Dramatic  Art,  The  Earl  of  Wharncliffe  was  in  the  chair,  and 
prefaced  his  very  lucid  and  comprehensive  speech  by  an 
expression  of  regret  at  the  absence  of  Lord  Lytton,  who  would 
have  presided  at  the  meeting  hut  for  a  recent  bereavement, 
and  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress,  whom  an  unfore- 
seen occurrence  had  kept  away.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to 
learn  that  the  Lord  Mayor  had  consented  to  the  holding  of  a 
public  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  in  aid  of  the  scheme 
some  time  next  month. 

In  addition  to  the  Earl  of  Wharncliffe,  there  were  present 
the  Maiquis  and  Marchioness  of  Bristol,  the  Marquis  and 
i   of  Headfoit,  the  Countess  of  Wharncliffe,  Vis- 
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count  and  Viscountess  Larrington,  the  Hon.  Mary  Boyle,  iord 
Eowton,  Sir  Percy  Shelley,  Sir  Algernon  Lorthwick,  and  Sir 
Julius  Benedict ;  while  among  others  who  had  signified  their 
Approval  of  the  scheme  are  the  Marchioness  of  Salisbuiy,  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth,  the  Earl  of  Kosslyn,  Sir  T.  B.  Lennard, 
Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  and  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts.  1 
cite  the  names  of  these  grandees  not  because  I  regard  a  title 
of  nobility  as  a  sweet  morsel  to  be  rolled  under  the  tongue, 
but  with  a  deliberate  purpose :  inasmuch  as  the  final  cause  of 
the  meeting  was  to  pass  a  resolution  (it  was  imanimously 
carried)  to  appeal  to  the  public  at  large  for  funds  wherewith 
to  start  the  proposed  school;  and  it  is  desirable  that  the 
public  should  know  who  are  the  i)«i*sonages  who  have  given 
this  undertaking  their  countenance,  and  who  are  prepared  to 
extend  practical  support  to  it. 

When  the  Mansion  House  meeting  is  held  we  shall  know 
how  much  money  is  wanted.  I  do  not  think  that  the  pro- 
moters will  ask  for  any  very  large  sum.  It  is  not  intended  to 
squander  thousands  on  the  erection  of  a  big  building  with 
QuBen  Anne  '  fixings '  in  an  expensive  neighbourhood.  The 
modest  ambition  of  the  friends  of  the  school  is  to  secure  the 
lease  of  convenient  premises  in  a  (Central  neighbourhood, 
where,  by  a  competent  staff  of  teachers,  male  and  female 
aspirants  for  the  stage  can  be  taught  elocution,  gesture, 
dancing,  fencing,  and,  if  need  be,  modern  languages.  In  a 
very  short  time  the  school  might  be  made  self-supporting; 
reduced  fees,  however,  being  accepted  in  the  case  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  professionals. 

Some  capital  speeches  were  delivered  at  the  meeting, 
notably  by  Mrs.  Stirling,  Mrs.  Kendal,  Mr.  Henry  Neville, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Toole,  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault,  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  and 
Mr.  Edmund  Boutledge ;  and  the  proceedings  terminated  with 
unanimous  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Earl  of  Wharncliffe  for 
presiding,  and  to  Mr.  Henry  Irving  for  granting  the  use  of  the 
theatre  for  the  meeting. 
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Thk  energetic  and  enterprising  lessee  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  Mr.  J.  H.  Mapleson,  or  '  Colonel '  Maplesoii,  as  the 
Americans  delight  to  call  him,  writes  to  the  Times  to  remove 
the  impression  potentially  conveyed  in  a  leading  article  of  tliat 
journal,  to  the  effect  that  the  '  figure '  to  be  paid  to  Madame 
Adelina  Patti  for  her  forthcoming  season  in  the  United  States 
waa  'probably  imaginary.'  We  have  now  Mr.  Mapleson's 
piinted  word  for  it,  that  the  moat  enchanting  prima  donna  of 
the  age  is  engaged  to  him  for  sis  months,  beginning  in 
October  next  Madame  Fatti  is  to  sing  at  least  twice  a  week, 
for  which  she  is  to  receive  the  sum  of  nine  hundred  and 
seventeen  pounds  a  night ;  and  tlie  sum  of  nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds  has  already  been  placed  to  her 
credit  at  her  banker's  iu  New  York,  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
,  jiayment  of  ten  nights'  services.  Thus  for  fifty  performances, 
from  October  to  March  inclusive,  Madame  Adelina  Patti  will 
be  the  richer  by  forty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds, 

Far  dessv^  le  vmrch4  the  Diva  will  have  her  pri\'ate  Pullman 
travelling  car,  containing  drawing  and  dining  rooms,  kitchen 
and  sleeping  accommodatiou  for  the  whole  of  lier  servants, 
'  as  well  as  two  cooks  who  will  accompany  the  expedition.' 

The  terms,  obviously,  are  tremendous ;  but  it  must  in 
faimesB  be  remembered  that  the  times  have  altered.  I  read 
in  the  Seminisceitces  of  the  Opera,  by  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin 
Lumley,  that  in  1847  he  entered  into  an  engagement  with 
Mademoiselle  Jenny  Liud,  the  '  Swedish  Nightingale,'  who,  for 
an  operatic  season  reckoned  from  April  14  to  August  20,  was 
to  receive  the  sum  of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds. 
Besides  this,  a  furnished  house  and  a  carriage  and  pair  were  to 
be  placed  at  her  disposal ;  and  an  additional  thousand  pounds 
were  to  be  paid  her  in  the  event  of  her  wishing  to  pass  a 
month  in  Italy,  for  study  or  repose,  prior  to  her  <UhU,  The 
'  Nightingale,'  to  be  sure,  cost  Mr.  Lumley  a  great  deal  more 
than  this,  for  he  had  undertaken  to  bear  her  harmless  in  any 
action  which  might  arise  from  her  having  broken  a  contract 
previously  entered  into  with  Mr.  Alfred  Bunn,  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  In  due  time  Manager  Bunn  brought  his  action  and 
recovered  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  damages — the 
whole  making,  with  costs,  a  pretty  penny. 
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I  cannot  lay  my  finger  on  the  precise  '  figure '  of  the  teruis 
paid  by  London  managers  to  Madame  Catalani;  but  they 
¥rere,  if  I  mistake  not,  much  larger  than  those  paid  to  Jenny 
lind  for  her  first  season  in  London.  For  an  autumnal  tour  in 
the  provinces,  however,  in  1848,  the  'Nightingale'  received 
ten  thousand  pounds.  Yet,  in  the  very  early  days  of  the 
Italian  Opera,  the  famous  Farinelli  received  for  his  services 
during  a  brief  summer  season  a  sum  of  no  less  than  fifteen 
thousand  pounds,  together  with  a  free  benefit  which  realized 
an  additional  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds.  This  was  in 
1734.     How  much  would  Farinelli's  salary  be  equal  to  now  ? 


Talking  of  the  remuneration  of  artists,  1  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Mr.  John  Everett  Millais,  E.A.,  would  enjoy  a 
very  hearty  laugh  were  he  to  read  a  recent  article  on  himself, 
his  work  and  his  income,  in  the  Paris  Figaro,  The  accuracy 
of  the  statement  that  Mr.  Millais  receives  two  thousand  pounds 
for  a  half-length  and  three  thousand  for  a  full-length  portrait 
I  do  not  venture  to  question ;  and  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  chroniqucur  in  the  saying  of  the  great  English  painter,  that 

'  II  est  grand,  blond,  rose  comme  un  bel  Anglais  ;  d'un  caractere  franc, 
ouFert,  ires  accueillant,  ce  que  Ics  Anglais  appellent  the  good  fellow.* 

It  is  with  pleased  interest  also  that  I  learn  that  VSmhunt 
Anglais  gives  four  soirees,  to  each  of  which  two  thousand 
guests  are  always  invited,  in  the  course  of  every  season.  It 
is  edifying  also  to  learn  that '  J.  £.  Millais,  a  ddbute  par  des 
portraits  d'une  execution  presque  mesquine.'  The  writer  of 
this  remarkable  essay  seems  to  be  wholly  unaware  that  Mr. 
Millais  is  the  author  of  The  Order  of  Release,  the  Htcgiienot, 
The  Eve  of  St  Agnes,  and  The  BUick  Brunswicker ;  that  he  is 
one  of  the  finest  landscape-painters  that  ever  lived  ;  and  that 
if  his  portrait  of  Madame  Bischofisheim,  exhibited  in  Paris  in 
1878,  'prit  les  proportions  d'une  oeuvre  sensationelle,'  a  sensa- 
tion as  great  had  been  excited  by  the  exhibition  oi  ihi^  Ophelia, 
iu  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  1867. 
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The  gallant  uoii  -  comniissioned  officers  of  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  regimeuts  of  infantry  in  garrison  at  Gibraltar  write 
to  ask  '  whence  the  term  "  apnda "  ia  derived,  as  applied  to 
potatoes.'  The  spokesman  of  my  coiTespoudeuta  has  noticed, 
'  aa  a  geueral  rule,  that  any  one  of  the  name  of  Murphy  ia 
fiiuiiliai'ly  nicknamed  "  Spud  I "  ' 

'  Spud,'  in  the  interests  of  philology,  is  by  no  meana 
unworthy  a  paragraph  or  two,  presenting  aa  it  does  8  curious 
instance  of  metonymy.  In  the  Slang  Dictionary  (Chatto 
and  Windus,  18?4)  I  And  'Spuddy'  given  aa  a  seller  of  bad 
potatoes,  while  '  apuda  '  are  defined  aa  a  low-life  term  for  raw 
potatoes ;  and  roasted  spuds  are  those  cooked  in  the  cinders 
with  their  skins  on.  On  the  other  hand,  '  spud,"  in  the 
country,  would  appear  to  he  lesa  a  slang  expresaion  than  a 
term  of  iigricultural  technology.  No  Verbal  mention  of  '  spud ' 
is  made  under  the  head  of  '  potato '  in  Loudon's  Cj/dopeedia  of 
Affricidture ;  hut  I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  nanie 
'  spuds '  is  applied  to  a  certain  class  of  diminutive  potatoes 
reserved  not  for  eating,  but  for  planting.  Some  bucolic 
correspondent  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  ao  kind  aa  to  inform 
me  whether  it  ia  the  watery  or  the  mealy  end  of  the  tuber 
which  is  called  a  '  spud.' 

But  whence 'spud' itself  ?  Obviously,  I  should  say,  from 
the  short  knife  used  in  cutting  up  the  potatoes  for  planting, 
and  for  '  dibbling '  the  holes  in  which  the  sections  of  the 
tubers  are  to  be  deposited.  Bailey,  Worceater,  Walker,  Cham- 
bers, Hyde  Clarke,  and  the  Lihrary  Dictionary,  aU  give 
'  spud '  as  a  knife.  The  Imperial  IHctionary  says  that 
'  spud '  is  derived  from  the  Daniab  spyd,  a  spear,  tha 
Icelandish  spioot,  adding  that  it  is  an  implement  somewhat 
like  a  chisel  with  a  long  handle,  used  by  farmers  for  destroying 
weeds.     Thus  Swift : 

■  JJy  ipud  these  nettles  from  the  stotiea  can  part ; 
No  knifa  so  keen  to  wesd  thw  (rem  my  heart.' 
At  the  same  time,  moi-e  than  one  of  the  dictionaries  convey 
the  hint  that  '  spud '  ia  a  term  of  contemptuous  disparagement 
for  any  sJu/rl  thing.  It  seems  to  have  been  so  employed  long 
before  potatoes  became  an  article  of  general  consumption.  In 
the  Qnat  French  Dictionary,  by  Guy  Mi^ge,  tJent. :  London, 
1698,    'spud'    is    translated    as    un   mickant   petit    couieau. 
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and  as  equivalent  to  'a  little  scurvy  fellow* — un  bout 
dHhomme.  '  Spud '  finds  no  place  in  Phillips's  New  World  of 
Words,  in  which  '  potatoes '  are  defined  as  '  a  kind  of  fruit, 
coming  originally  from  the  West  Indies/ 

Mem. — ^There  is  a  faint  suggestiveness  of  'spuds'  in  the 
contemptuous  American  locution  as  to  a  man  being  '  very  small 
potatoes.' 


The  Associated  Coachbuildeks — I  beg  pardon,  the  Insti- 
tution of  British  Carriage  Manufacturers — have  a  grievance  ; 
although  why  they  should  send  me  a  circular  in  which  I 
am  specially  and  earnestly  required  personally  to  attend  a 
Mass  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  Freemasons'  Hall  on  Friday 
evening,  the  19th  instant,  I  fail  to  discern.  The  deplorable 
creatures  who  derive  a  precarious  livelihood  from  the  exercise 
of  their  pens  are  not  in  the  habit  of  riding  in  coaches.  What, 
then,  are  the  grievances  of  the  carriage  manufacturers  to  the 
Distressed  Compiler  ?  They  hotly  protest  against  the  proposal 
of  the  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  saddle  pleasure-carriages 
with  additional  taxation;  and,  not  without  some  show  of 
reason,  they  ask,  if  a  carriage  tax  is  considered  to  be  a  tax  on 
luxuries,  why  such  luxuries  as  expensive  pictures,  engravings, 
and  photographs ;  furniture,  jewellery,  and  musical  instruments ; 
pleasure-yachts  and  boats;  furs,  silks,  laces,  and  wearing  apparel 
(of  an  expensive  kind  hien  enteiidu),  should  be  left  untaxed  ? 
The  neatest  '  point '  made,  I  take  it,  is  that  relative  to  the 
photographs.  A  penny  stamp  compulsorily  attached  to  every 
published  carte  de  visite  would  bring  in  a  very  large  revenue. 
Such  a  tax  was  levied  in  the  United  States  during  the  Great 
Civil  War ;  and  it  certainly  did  not  seem  to  deter  people  from 
being  photographed. 

To  the  appreciation  of  the  fortunate  mortals  whom  the 
poor  call  'carriage  folk,*  I  leave  the  appreciation  of  the 
following  curious  extract  from  the  circular : — 

'  The  effect  of  the  reduced  incomes  of  the  trader  and  trading  classes,  in 
addition  to  the  tax,  has  been  to  induce  carriage  owners  to  economize  h^ 
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haviug  tlieir  ulJ  wLiulus  iiatthed  up,  giving  a  shabby  look  lo  tlie  corriugrv  in 
the  parka,  streets,  and  roads,  cauaiug  foreign  visitors  to  remark  ou  thi'ir 
worn  and  untidy  appearance,  and  induciog  them  to  buj  their  vehicles  in 
foreign  cities,  where  their  geaersl  appearance  ia  more  pleasing  and  attractive.' 
Is  that  SO  ?  Let  the  carriage-owners  ■wince.  My  withers — I 
should  more  appropriately  say  uiy  C-spriugs — are  unwrimg. 
It  ia,  at  the  same  time,  very  disheartening  to  learn  that  the 
superior  orders  '  buy  their  vehicles  iu  fore^n  cities.'  In  the 
preface  to  a  somewhat  scarce  book,  A  Treatise  on  Carriage,  by 
William  Felton,  coachmaker.  Leather  Lane,  Holborn,  published 
so  long  ago  as  1794,  I  read;  'The  superior  excellence  of 
English  workmanship  in  tlie  construction  of  carriages  has  not 
only  been  the  occasion  of  a  very  great  increase  in  their 
number  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  but  the 
exportation  of  them  to  foreign  nations  in  time  of  peace  is 
become    a     considerable     ami    profitable    branch    of   British 


Man. — In  Mr.  Feltou's  time  the  associated  coachbuilders 
and  harness-makers  dignified  themselves  with  the  name  of 
'  Brights.'  The  tradesmen  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  principal  materials  of  which  a  carriage  is  composed,  such 
as  wheelwrights,  smiths,  painters,  carvers,  joiners,  and  so  forth, 
were  eontiimelioiisly  dublied  '  Blacks.' 


I  HAVE  a  crow  to  pluck  with  Mr.  Alfred  Kimraer,  the 
author  of  a  very  amusing  and  daintily  illustrated  book  called 
Ramfdes  round  Eton  and  Harrow,  just  published  by  Messrs. 
Chatto  &  Wiiidua  In  his  notice  of  Slough,  what  does  Mr. 
Alfred  Rimmer  mean  by  omitting  all  notice  of  the  ancient 
church  of  LTpton-cum-Chalvey,  and  of  that  most  interesting 
old  manor-house  Upton  Court,  with  its  lake,  its  ancestral  hall, 
its  venerable  thatched  roof,  its  rats  and  its  Friday  night 
Ghost  of  a  Woman  in  White  1  Upton  Court,  they  say,  is  at 
least  six  hundred  years  old.  Its  timbers  are  Spanish  chestnut. 
It  was  originally  a  '  ceU,'  so  I  ha^■e  read,  of  Merton  Abbey ; 
and  an  iron  slab  at  the  back  of  llie  fireplace  iu  the  Hall, 
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embellished,  with  a  rilicvo  of  the  royal  arms  and  the  date 
1622,  induces  me  to  conjecture  that  in  the  17th  century 
Upton  Court  may  have  been  the  lodge  of  the  Master  of  the 
Buckhounds. 

I  note  that,  in  page  3,  Mr.  Kimmer  states  that  George  ill. 
is  said  to  have  related  with  great  gusto  a  tale  of  a  Scotch 
schoolmaster  who  accompanied  him  to  the  door  of  the  school- 
room with  his  hat  on,  and  when  outside  the  door  he  said  to 
the  uncovered  monarch — 'who,  by  the  way,  was  then  only 
Prince  of  Wales  *  (sic) — '  you  will  not  think  me  wanting  in 
courtesy,  I  hope ;  but  the  fact  is  this,  that  if  the  boys  thought 
there  was  any  one  else  as  important  as  myself,  I  should  never 
get  any  obedience  again.'  Ay  !  but  are  not  the  personages  in 
the  real  story  not  George  iii.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  a 
'  Scotch  schoolmaster,'  but  Charles  ir.  and  Dr.  Busby  ? 


I  LIKE  big  books — not  necessarily  very  tall  tomes,  but  very 
stout  ones.  One  of  the  most  corpulent  volumes  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  is  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch's  General  Catalogue  of 
Books,  which  is  nearly  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  and  is  actually 
half  an  inch  thicker  than  the  Post  Office  Directory,  although 
the  Catalogue  just  falls  short  of  3400  pages,  whereas  Messrs. 
Kelly's  enormous  volume  numbers,  including  the  advertise- 
ments, over  2900  pages.  Cassell's  Domestic  Dictionary  runs 
to  nearly  1300  pages ;  the  second  volume  of  Burdetfs  OJlcial 
Intelligence  has  nearly  900  pages;  while  just  1000  pages 
(folio  ones,  too)  make  up  the  Bluebook  containing  the  report 
of  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline  in  1820. 

The  latest  addition  to  my  stock  of  'stout'  literature  is 
Hubbard's  Newspaper  and  Bank  Directory  of  the  World,  con- 
taining the  names  and  descriptions  of  thirty-three  thousand 
newspapers  and  fifteen  thousand  banks,  with  an  atlas  and 
gazetteer  combined.  The  work  is  in  two  volumes,  making 
together  some  2500  pages,  and  the  general  title  is  printed  in 
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Chinese,  in  Arabic,  in  Greek,  in  French,  Spanish,  German, 
Italian,  and  English.  A  chromo-lithogra plied  portrait  of  the 
compiler  of  this  giant  performance  adorns  volume  the  first ; 
and  it  is  almost  nnneceasary  to  add  that  Mr.  Hubbard  is  an 
American. 

I  turned  curiously  to  the  three  pages  devoted  to  the  news- 
papers and  periodicals  published  in  Greece.  Close  upon  a 
hundred  are  enumerated:  a  highly  respectable  aggregate 
when  one  remembers  tliat  the  population  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Hellenes  is  under  1,700,000.  Some  of  the  names  of  the 
Greek  journals  are  sweetly  pretty.  What  do  you  say  to 
Aletheia  (Truth),  Ekvtkcria  (Liberty),  Palingenesia  (Regenera- 
tion) ?  There  is  also  a  Kookos  (Cuckoo),  and  an  Aaiir 
ton  JCuJdadOn,  or  Star  of  the  Cyclades,  In  translating 
'Pa/cTrayo?  (Rampagas),  a  liumnroua  journal  published  at 
AtlieuB  as  liampagcs,  Mr,  Hubbard,  or  one  of  his  sub-editors, 
has  made  ratlier  a  comical  mistake.  The  modern  Greeks  have 
no  B  in  their  alphabet ;  and  the  second  letter  therein,  which 
we  pronounce  as  beta,  they  pronounce  as  vita.  So,  when  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  pronounce  the  letter  B,  two  letters  in 
combination,  mp,  are  employed  to  express  in  writing  and  iu 
print  the  name  of  the  lacking  letter.  '  Kampagas '  is  evidently 
'  Eabagas,'  after  the  Iiero  of  M.  Sardou'a  play. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  nile  without  an  exception;  and  in 
the  case  of  'B;yron'  I  have  seen  the  poet's  name  written 
'  Buron,'  and  not '  Mpuron.' 


Ofleite. — I  hied  to  the  Haymarket  once  more  on  Monday 
last  to  listen  to  the  exposition  of  the  tribulations  of  the  erring 
spouse  of  Lord  Henry  Trevene,  the  genial  misanthropy  of  Mr. 
John  Stratford,  the  frolicsome  Bohemianism  of  I^dy  Walker, 
the  dulcet  matrimonial  dalliance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Eden, 
the  innocent  Bweethearting  of  Eva  Trevene  and  Lord  Shandon, 
and  the  incomparably  impudent  cynicism  of  M.  Narciase,  mailre 
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d^hotel  to  Dr.  Broadway  Wilkes,  money-lender,  philosopher, 
and  scoundrel.  I  mean  the  lacquey,  not  the  Doctor.  The 
latter,  in  addition  to  being  a  rascal,  is  a  quack,  and  a  spi- 
ritualist as  well.  The  house  on  Monday  was  crowded  by  an 
audience  as  numerous  as  it  was  fashionable,  and  Odette  is 
evidently  a  hit  Much  of  its  success  is  due,  of  course,  to  the 
admirable  manner  in  which,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the 
characters  in  the  dmma  arc  acted ;  but  it  possesses  another 
attraction,  which  may  have  conduced  to  its  immediate  accept- 
ance by  polite  society,  in  the  circumstance  that,  albeit 
avowedly  an  adaptation  from  the  French,  the  dialogue  in 
Odette  may  almost  lay  claim  to  originality  in  respect  to  its 
curiously  polyglot  diction.  The  characters  seem  to  have  been 
at  a  feast  of  languages  and  to  have  stolen  the  scraps.  Their 
speech  '  in  loftiness  of  sound  is  rich' — a '  Babylonish  dialect  * — 

*  A  particoloured  dress 
or  patched  and  piebald  languages, 
'Twas  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 
Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin. ' 

Or,  stay;  do  you  remember  that  oft-quoted  announcement 
in  the  album  of  the  Continenal  hotel : 

'  In  questa  casa  trovarete, 
Tout  ce  que  Ton  pourrait  souhaiter : 
Vinum,  panem,  aquam,  carnis, 
Coaches,  horses,  dogs,  and  ]iarnosH.' 

I  quote  from  memory,  and  possibly  not  quite  accurately.  If 
the  Bussian  Prince  had  only  exclaimed,  'Zdess  nochuyi,* 
when  he  made  his  furtive  entrance  to  Odette's  apartment,  and 
'  Pora  yehat ! '  when  he  was  collared  by  Lord  Henry  Trevene ; 
or  if  the  possible  Egyptian  Prince  in  the  fez  and  with  the 
star  in  the  Second  Act  had  only  remarked,  '  Lazfeme  nouelliou 
leddar,'  when  His  Highness  found  that  things  at  Dr.  Broadway 
Wilkes's  were  getting '  a  little  mixed,'  I  should  have  gone  home 
to  bed  happy.  As  it  was,  I  was  fain  to  be  content  with  Lady 
Walker's  inimitably  vivacious '  F^  Caldo  1 '  Zingtia  Toscana  in 
Bocca  Bomana,  indeed. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  this  same  Second  Act  that  the  principal 
amendments  in  the  way  of  curtailments,  the  necessity  for 
which  was  so  evident  on  the  first  night  of  Odette,  have  been 
made,  and  with  excellent  effect.     It  is,  however,  the  pruning- 
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knife  ami  not  the  axe  which  haa  Ijeeii  used  ;  and  in  candour  I 
nm  bound  to  admit  that  in  what  remains  there  is  very  little 
which  can  be  called  redundant.  In  the  gaming-house  scene, 
the  gentleman  who  pretended  to  go  mad,  and  invoked  the 
shade  of  the  late  Earl  Russell,  has  disappeared ;  and  judicious 
excision  has  also  been  the  fate  of  the  antiquated  Princess,  who 
declined  to  sell  her  pug-dog  (or  was  it  a  poodle  ?) ;  but  Mr. 
Pinero  continues  to  delight  us  as  the  London  tradesman  ;  Mr, 
Hauway,  with  his  watch-chain  hanging  loose,  and  displaying 
at  its  extremity  a  bnnch  of  keys  in  lieu  of  the  valuable  watch 
of  which  he  has  been  robbed ;  and  the  Vice-Consul  of  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala,  with  his  many  decorations,  and  whom 
I  cannot  help  suspecting  to  be  connected  with  the  Nice  police, 
still  makes  his  entrance  with  the  same  mysterious  equanimity, 
and  bears  his  ignominious  expulsions  from  Dr.  Wilkes's  salon 
with  eqnally  mysterious  imperturbability.  The  fact  is.  that 
the  Second  Act  of  Oilettc  is  little  more  than  a  shifting  panorama 
of  cosmopolitan  characters,  or  mther  caricatures ;  and  without 
these  the  action  of  the  play  itself  would  have  been  very  laggard 
and  feeble. 

As  to  the  scene  with  which  tlie  Act  in  question  opens,  I 
regard  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  as  Mr.  John 
Stratford,  and  Mr.  C.  Brookfield,  aa  the  polished,  complacent, 
and  knavish  maitre  d^kStd,  Narcisse,  aa  an  effort  in  comedy 
of  the  very  brightest  kind.  A  French  scholar  would,  of  course, 
look  upon  as  an  act  little  short  of  literary  sacrilege  the  most 
modestly  veiled  attempt  to  compare  even  the  best  of  the 
work  of  any  living  French  plapvright  with  the  most  trifling 
production  of  Molifere  ;  but  to  readers  on  this  side  the  Channel 
I  may  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  in  polish,  sparkle, 
inexhaustible  repartee,  and  the  keenest  satirical  acumen — 
which  should  be  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  genuine 
comedy — the  scene  between  John  Stratford  and  Narcisse  may 
be  compared^ — and  not  disadvantageously  to  the  northern  pro- 
duction —  with  the  famous  scene  between  Don  Juan  and 
Monsieur  Dimanche  in  the  Festin  de  Pierre.  Both  scenes  are 
wit-combats  between  two  exquisitely  skilled  masters  of  dialec- 
tical battledore  ;  and  the  shuttlecock  never  falls  for  an  instant 
to  the  ground.  As  it  happens  that  both  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  and 
Mr.  C.  Brookiield  are  accomplished  French  scholar.^,  I  should 
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dearly  like  to  hear  them,  at  some  morning  performance,  essay 
this  scene  between  the  audacious  libertine  and  the  too  confid- 
ing tradesman  in  the  native  tongue  of  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin, 
called  Moli^re. 

As  for  the  Stratford  and  Narcisse  episode,  it  is  tlie  feature  in 
the  Second  Act^  which  is  again  materially  strengthened  by  the 
wonderfully  clever  acting  of  Mrs.  Bancroft  as  Lady  Walker. 
The  manner  in  which  she  uses  her  fan  in  order  to  warn  the 
credulous  Hanway  as  to  who  are  the  most  disreputable 
persons  among  Dr.  Wilkes's  guests  is  worthy  of  an  Aficionada 
Sevillana  at  a  bull-fight.  Mr.  Bancroft  continues  to  struggle 
most  manfully  with  the  not  very  thankful  part  of  Lord  Henry 
Trevene ;  for,  deeply  as  we  sympathize  with  the  sorrows  of 
that  much-wronged  husband,  a  great  deal  of  his  subsequent 
behaviour  to  Odette  seems  not  only  harsh,  but  brutal.  It  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conviction  that  the  errors  of  Lady  Henry 
Trevene  have  been — dramatically  at  least — too  heavily  punished ; 
and  that  in  depriving  her  of  her  child,  and  telling  Eva  herself 
that  her  mother  was  dead,  there  was  not  only  cruelty,  but 
treachery  and  fraud. 

Madame  Modjeska  as  Odette  had,  I  thought,  immensely 
improved  since  the  first  night's  performance,  when  she  was 
painfully  nervous ;  and  when  this  gifted  lady  is  suffering  from 
nervousness,  she  becomes  almost  unintelligible.  The  deep 
pathos  of  her  deliverances  in  the  last  Act  wins,  of  course,  all 
hearts ;  but,  as  acting  of  the  highest  kind,  I  prefer  her  scenes 
of  passionate  recrimination  with  her  husband  in  the  First  and 
Third  Acts.  As  for  her  flinging  the  cards  at  the  head  of  the 
detected  swindler  in  the  gaming-house  scene,  with  a  shriek 
of  voleur !  accompanying  the  unladylike  act,  I  have  already 
hinted  that  it  is  a  mere  piece  of  stale  and  vulgar  stage  trickery, 
unworthy  of  a  great  dramatist  and  a  great  tragedienne. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  Odette  as  a  play 
with  a  plot  which  is  far  from  elaborate  ;  which  has  one  very 
strong  Act — the  First,  or  Prologue — and  three  very  weak 
ones  to  follow ;  but  which  is  splendidly  acted  and  superbly 
placed  on  the  stage. 

So  on  Tuesday  I  went  to  Toole's  Theatre,  once  more  to 
behold  the    hilarious  Auntie  and  the  famous  trial  scene  of 
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Bii-rddt  versus  Pkkwick,  with  wliicli  the  entertainments  at 
the  pleasant,  elegant,  and  comfortable  little  establishment  in 
King  William  Street  at  present  conclude.  The  late  Count  de 
Montalembert  was  prosecuted  under  the  Second  Empire  for 
remarking  that  whenever  he  visited  England,  and  listened  to 
a  debate  in  our  House  of  Commons,  he  felt  aa  though  he  were 
taking  'a  bath  of  Constitutional  Liberty.'  I  humbly  hope 
that  no  legal  proceedings  will  be  taken  against  me  for  saying 
that  to  witness  Auntie  and  the  trial  from  Pickwick  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  is  equivalent  to  enjoying  a  warm,  cold, 
tepid,  and  vapour  bath  of  healthy  merriment,  to  which  are 
added  several  douches  of  laughter  and  any  qnantity  of  jocular 
shampooing. 

Auntie  goes  as  swimmingly,  or  rather  as  roaringly,  as  ever; 
and  the  bouse,  apparently  puzzled  to  decide  whether  the  fii-st 
prize  for  downright  fun  should  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Toole  as 
Mr.  Benjamin  Bunny,  to  Mr.  Billington  as  General  Mogador, 
to  Mr.  E.  D,  Ward  as  Mr.  Loafington,  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Garden  as 
Snorum,  to  Mr.  Shelton  as  Wallop,  to  Miss  Emily  Thome  as 
Mrs.  Dragooner,  to  Miss  Winifred  Emery  as  Mrs.  Bunny,  to 
Mias  Effie  Lisbon  as  Mi-s.  Mogador,  or  to  Miss  Eliza  Johnstone 
aa  the  much  ill-used  but  certainly  strong-minded  'Cook,' 
compromises  matters  by  awarding  the  talented  troupe  first 
prizes  all  round. 

As  for  the  trial  of  Bardell  versus  Pickwick,  it  awakens 
one  continuous  stream  of  cachinnation.  '  See  Naples  and 
then  die,'  says  the  Italian  proverb.  To  the  hypochondriacal, 
one  might  say,  '  See  Toole  as  Serjeant  Bnzfuz  and  then  get 
well.'  The  learned  Serjeant  is  admirably  seconded  by  Mr. 
Billington  as  the  Junior  Counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  by  Mr.  R 
W.  Garden  as  Sam  Weller,  and  by  Miss  Emily  Thome  as  Mrs, 
Clappins,  Mr.  Westland  as  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh  made  a 
deliciou.s  hash  of  verbal  things  in  general  in  his  summing  up; 
and  Mr.  G.  Shelton  was  divertingly  imbecile  as  the  forensically 
bidlied  and  badgered  Mi:  Winkle. 
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To  all  appearance  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  acoustic 
properties  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  or  else — and  it  woidd  be 
truly  deplorable  were  this  the  case — there  is  a  deterioration 
in  Uie  quality  of  the  art  of  Parliamentary  reporting.  In  the 
Peers,  on  Monday,  Earl  Granville,  replying  to  I^rd  Stratheden 
and  Campbell  on  '  affairs  of  Egypt,'  as  the  Romany  Rye  put 
it,  prefaced  his  remarks  by  what  should  have  been  a  very 
entertaining  anecdote.  The  Times^  rejmrts  his  Ix)rdship  to 
have  said : — 

'  When  M.  Thiers,  the  late  Presideut  of  the  French  Republic,  was  appointed 
Minister  of  the  Interior  under  Louis  Philipi>e,  he  revisited  his  native  place, 
called  on  his  old  schoolmaster,  and  asked  him  whether  he  knew  him.  The  old 
schoolmaster  said  he  did  not  '*  Do  you  not  remember  the  little  Adolphe  ?  '* 
asked  M.  Thiers.  ''  Oh  ! "  said  he,  ''  you  were  the  little  boy  that  was  always 
playing  tricks.  What  are  you  now  T'  'M  am  a  Minister,"  answered  M. 
Thiers.  "  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  have  become  a  Protestant !  '* 
exclaimed  the  schoolmaster.' 

The  DaUy  Telegraph  puts  it  that  M.  Thiei-s  merely  said  to 
his  schoolmaster,  '  I  am  a  Minister,'  and  omits  all  reference  to 
the  Dominie's  alarmed  inquiry  as  to  whether  his  ex-pupil  had 
become  a  Protestant ;  thereby  losing  the  whole  point  of  the 
story.  The  Standard  says  that  the  schoolmaster  ejaculated, 
'  Grood  heavens !  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  have  become 
a  priest' — which  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  absurd,  seeing  that 
Romish  ecclesiastics  in  France  are  not  termed  '  ministers ; ' 
the  Daily  News  report  is  identical,  as  to  the  '  Protestant,'  with 
that  of  the  Times ;  and  the  Mominy  Post  cautiously  leaves  out 
the  story  altogether. 

There  is  another  version  of  the  story  which  I  remember 
finding  many  years  ago  in  the  '  Kandoni  Headings '  of  the 
Family  Herald  ;  and,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  the 
anecdote  was  re-told  in  this  page,  or  in  a  leading  article  '  in 
another  place,'  in  September  1877,  shortly  after  tlie  death  of 
the  illustrious  French  statesman  in  question.  It  ran  to  the 
effect  that  M.  Thiers,  after  his  resignation  of  the  portfolio  of 
the  Interior,  went  down  to  his  native  place,  Marseilles,  and 
visited  his  old  schoolmaster.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
the  ancient  preceptor  said,  '  And  you,  my  child,  what  have 
you  been  doing  all  these  years?'  'I  have  been  Minister,' 
replied,   with  pardonable  self-consciousness,  the  historian  of 
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the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.     '  De  quel  culte  ! ' — of  what 
persuasion  ! — innocently  asked  the  schoolmaster. 

J/«m. — The  story  goes  thoroughly  on  all-fours  with  that  of 
the  old  fellow-atudent  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Millais,  who,  after  a  long 
lapse  of  years,  chanced  casually  to  meet  him  in  the  course  of 
a  suburban  stroll,  and,  telling  him  that  he  (the  old  gentleman) 
was  doing  very  well  as  a  drawing-master  in  ladies'  boarding- 
schools  in  the  North-Western  district,  concluded  by  saying  to 
the  illustrious  Eoyal  Academician,  '  And  you,  luy  friend,  are 
you  still  interested  hi  the  Arts ! '  I  tell  the  tale  as  it  was 
told  to  me ;  and  there  may  be  another  and  a  better  version 
of  it. 


AVhen  I  was  young,  I  was  under  the  impression— and  it  was 
a  very  strong  impressiou — that  the  proceedings  of  a  private 
club  of  gentlemen  were  as  strictly  '  tiled '  as  the  mysteries 
of  a  Masonic  Lodge,  and  that  it  was  little  less  than  high 
treason  against  decorum  \a  make  the  internal  affairs  of  a  club 
a  matter  for  public  discussion.  The  impression  of  which  I 
speak  has  been  for  many  years  and  iu  many  other  matters  of 
great  nae  to  me,  especially  in  compiling  these  Eckotx,  which 
may  occasionally  appear  desperately  dull  because  they  do  not 
contain  a  sufficiency  of  '  auan-mag.'  Were  I  to  turn  this  p^e 
into  a  '  Society  '  one,  and  repeat  in  it  a  tithe  of  what  I  know 
and  a  fiftieth  part  of  what  I  hear  every  week,  I  tbink  that  I 
could  contrive  to  set  '  Society '  London  in  a  blaze  in  less  than 
a  fortnight. 


Thus,  holding  silence,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  be  not 
only  golden,  bnt  a  diamond  of  the  purest  water,  I  am  unable 
to  suppress^what  shall  I  say,  my  indignation  ? — well,  my 
blank  and  sheer  amazement,  at  finding  that  the  private  afiairs 
of  the  Keform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  have  been  during  the  last  three 
weeks,  not  only  '  tossed  uikju  tongues,'  but  made  the  theme 
for  leading  articles  in  at  least  balf-a-dozen  influential  London 
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newspapers,  and  I  know  not  how  many  provincial  ones.  The 
Tivies,  the  Morning  Post,  the  Standard,  the  St,  Jamtis  Gazette, 
and  the  Saturday  Review  have  all  been  editorially  '  exercised  ' 
about  the  Eeform ;  and  the  Observer  of  last  Sunday  actually 
published  in  extenso  those  of  the  Club  rules  which  regulate 
the  election  of  candidates.  Club  rules  published  in  a  Sunday 
newspaper !  Is  the  world  coming  to  an  end  ?  I  mean  the 
world  of  Clubland,  not  that  conducted  by  'Atlas/  which 
journal  has  been  honourably  distinguished  by  reticence  in  the 
affair  which,  I  take  it,  concerns  the  members  of  the  Beform 
Club,  and  not  the  public  outside.  But  to  '  Atlas,'  at  least,  one 
need  not  say,  with  Athenian  Timon, — 

'  What,  thmk*8t 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boisterous  chamberlain, 
Will  put  thy  shirt  on  warm  ?  * 


rT--^i-x^ 


The  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  are  to  entertain  the 
President  and  members  of  the  Boyal  Academy  at  the  Mansion 
House  on  Tuesday  the  6th  of  June,  and  very  brilliant,  I 
have  no  doubt,  will  be  the  gathering  at  the  hospitable  board 
of  Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis,  Bart.  Yes  ;  the  escutcheon  of  the 
chief  magistrate  has  been  emblazoned,  since  my  last  writing, 
with  a  main  couple,  gides.  Sir  J.  W.  Ellis  has  won  his 
baronetcy  very  handsomely  indeed.  The  generous  splendour 
of  his  mayoralty  has  recalled  the  good  old  days  of  Alderman 
Cubitt ;  of  Alderman  Sir  Benjamin  Phillips — the  latter  ad- 
mirable alike  as  a  citizen,  a  magistrate,  an  orator,  and  a  host ; 
and  the  more  recent  fasti  of  Alderman  Sir  Andrew  Lusk  (the 
news  of  his  baronetcy  came  to  him  on  the  very  night  of  his 
entertaining  Patti,  Nilsson,  Taglioni,  and  a  whole  host  of  lyrical 
and  literary  talent) ;  of  Mr.  Alderman  Stone,  Mr.  Alderman 
Cotton,  and  Alderman  Sir  Francis  Truscott  I  have  eaten  the 
turtle  of  them  all,  and  I  have  been  honoured  with  a  card  for 
the  banquet  to  the  Academicians ;  so  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
Distressed  Compiler,  at  least,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
*  Gratitude  is  a  lively  sense  of  favours  to  come/     If  you  wiat 
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to  Ije  iLvited  to  a  feast,  wrote  Mv.  Thackeray,  '  ask  to  be 
asked.'  I  recognise  the  wit,  but  fail  to  see  the  practical 
■wisdom  of  the  precept.  If  yon  have  a  mind  to  ait  at 
Bumptuoua  tables,  the  best  course  which  experience  leads  me 
to  suggest,  is  to  decline  four  out  of  every  six  invitations  which 
you  receive.  Your  intending  host  will  think  that  you  are 
engaged  to  dine  with  some  very  grand  personage  indeed — say 
a  Rural  Dean,  or  a  Registrar  in  Bankruptcy ;  and  not  only  will 
he  ask  you  again,  but  his  sister-in-law  and  all  his  second  cousins 
will  follow  suit.     These  may  eventually  lead  up  to  a  Lord. 

Mem.' — This  modicum  of  counsel  is  for  the  benefit  of  young 
men  whose  digestive  organs  are  yet  unimpaired. 


Can  any  of  my  readers  tell  me,  in  the  interests  of  biblio- 
graphy, the  date  of  publication  of  that  very  weird  poem  called 
NapoUofis  MidniglU  Beviao,  which  was  illustrated  in  an 
equally  weird  manner  either  by  RafTet  or  by  Bellangi5 1  The 
original  is  in  Gerniau,  I  apprehend  ;  but  I  have  only  read  it 
in  French.  I  ask  because,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  July 
1825, 1  find  a  very  stirring  and  dramatic  set  of  verses  entitled 
2%e  Cavipeador's  Spectre  Host,  having  precisely  the  same 
motive  as  that  wrought  out  in  Nupoliton's  Midnight  Review. 
The  two  first  stanzas  of  the  poem  in  Blacheood  are  as  follows: — 

'  On  tha  Towers  of  Leon  deop  midnight  ky  ; 
Heavy  clouda  have  blott«d  the  stars  aWBy  ; 
By  fits  'twas  rain,  and  bj  fits  the  gale, 
Svept  through  heavon  like  a  funeral  wail. 

■  Hear  ye  that  dismal — that  distant  hum  ! 
Now  the  dirge  of  tmtnpet,  t^e  roll  of  drum  ; 
Now  the  claeh  of  cymfaal,  and  now  again 
The  awaop  of  the  night  breeze,  the  niah  of  rain.' 

To  the  verses  aie  appended  a  Greek  Delta,  t!ie  sign-manual  of 
Mr.  Moir,  the  author  of  the  exquisitely  pathetic  Casa  Wappy ; 
and    in   a   footnote   it   is  stated   that   '  this   slight   ballad  is 
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founded  on  a  strikiDg  passage  in  the  chronicle  of  the  Cid. 
The  idea  is  certainly  a  beautiful  one,  of  the  patriotic  retaining 
a  regard  for  their  country  after  death,  and  a  zeal  for  its  rescue 
from  dangers  and  oppression/ 

Mem, — I  can  find  nothing  of  '  Delta's '  either  in  the  late 
Mr.  Bellew's  Poet's  Comer  or  in  a  very  dainty  and  appre- 
ciative compendium  of  English  verse  called  Poet's  Waik ; 
the  poems  chosen  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris, 
which  have  been  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Bemington. 
Mr.  Mowbray  Morris,  as  an  old  Etonian,  dedicates  his  book  to 
Eton  College ;  and  indeed  his  fragrant  garland  is  professedly 
woven  for  the*  delectation  of  Eton  boys  who  have  hitherto 
been  apt  to  regard  poetry  less  as  a  recreation  to  be  enjoyed 
than  as  a  lesson  to  be  abhorred.  But,  oh,  Mr.  Mowbray 
Morris,  could  you  not,  while  arranging  your  posy,  have  given 
a  leaf  or  two  to  an  old  Etonian  by  the  name  of  George 
Canning,  and  to  a  still  older  one,  hight  Thomas  Tusser,  author 
of  the  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Oood  Husbandry,  who  thus 
wrote  of  the  'distant  spires  and  antique  towers  that  crown 
the  watery  glade,'  as  Eton  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  viii. : 

'  From  Paul's  I  went  to  Eton,  sent 
To  learn  straight  ways  the  Latin  phrase, 
When  fifty-three  stripes  given  to  me, 

At  once  I  had  : 
For  faolt  but  small,  or  none  at  all, 
It  came  to  pass  that  beat  I  was  : 
See  Udall,  see,  the  mercy  of  thee 

To  me,  poor  lad.' 

Few  of  the  old  English  rhymsters  have  been  more  unjustly 
neglected  than  Tusser  lias  been.  Bellew  wholly  ignores  him ; 
and  quaint  old  Tusser  has  in  modem  times  become  a  quarry 
for  the  philologers  and  the  hunters  after  folk-lore  and  ancient 
proverbial  locutions.  Yet  was  there  something  of  the  true 
poetic  ring  in  him  who  wrote  the  sonnet  beginning — 

'  Doth  damell  good,  among  the  flowery  wheat  ? 
Do  thistles  good,  so  thick  in  fallows  spyed  f 
Do  taint- worms  good  that  lurk  where  ox  should  eat  f 
Or  sucking  drones  in  hives  where  bees  abide  ? 

•  •  •  •  t  • 

No  more  doth  good  a  peevish,  slanderous  tongue, 
But  hurts  itself,  and  noys  both  old  and  young.' 
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Will  '  W,  H.  A.  1!.,'  the  gentluman  wlio  many  months — 
it  may  be  years  ago :  the  time  passes  so  quickly — was  so 
kind  as  to  send  me  '  for  inspection '  a  copy  of  Charles 
Dickens's  Hunttd,  Doxcn,  reprinted  from  the  New  Ycn-k  Ledget; 
for  which  the  story  was  originally  written,  oblige  me  with  bis 
address,  in  order  that  I  may  return  hira,  with  many  thanks, 
the  interesting  booklet  which,  unsolicited,  he  lent  me  ?  There 
is  a  mischievous  and  Puck-like  fate  that  has  to  do  with  books. 
Innumerable  times  ha\'e  I  sought  in  vain  for  Hnnted  Down, 
For  two  hours  last  night  did  I  search,  equally  in  vain,  for  a 
copy  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man  (who  wrote  it?),  which  I  feel 
certain  that  I  possess ;  and  iu  the  midst  of  my  quest  up 
started,  as  though  it  had  been  the  Bottle  Imp,  Hmited  Dovni. 


A  YOUXG  LADY,  '  T.  L.,' — vd  ilije  cst  S(tns  j«ViV,— referring  to 
a  remark  made  in  the  Echoes  last  week,  that  there  was  no 
rule  without  an  exception,  triumphantly  writes  me  that  the 
letter  3  is  always  followed  by  the  letter  w,  and  that  to  this 
rule  there  is  absolutely  no  exception.  Of  course  the  young 
lady  is  right,  and  I  grovel  in  the  dust  of  humiliation.  There- 
from I  pick  up  some  scant  crumbs  of  consolation  in  the 
remembrance  tliat  the  consonant  y  is  a  '  confounded  foreigner,' 
imported  into  our  alphabet  to  the  detriment  of  the  sturdy 
Saxon  ew  —  thus  cicdlan,  to  quell.  In  an  old  Englisli 
dictionary  I  find,  'Although  q  is  never  sounded  alone,  at  least 
in  English,  and  never  ends  an  English  word  ;  in  some  French 
names  of  places  it  is  a  final  letter,  and  is  sounded  alone. 
See  "  Acqs,"  "  Cucq,"  etc'  Where  are  '  Acqs '  and  '  Cucq  '  ? 
I  cannot  lind  them  in  in  the  Gazetteers. 


Mr.  Charles  Dickens's  Dictionary  of  Paris  seems  to  me 
to  merit,  q^ite  i^  much  as  did  his  DU/ionari/  of  London,  its 
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sub-title  of  an  '  unconventional  handbook/  The  quantity  of 
minute  but  useful  information  which  has  been  compressed 
into  this  little  brochure  of  less  than  three  hundred  pages  is 
really  astonishing.  Theatres,  caf^s,  brasseries,  picture  galleries, 
newspapers,  the  playhouse  claque,  the  Mont  de  Pi^t^  and  the 
Moigue,  and  hundreds  more  things  Parisian,  all  receive  ample 
attention;  but  they  are  written  about  in  a  manner  totally 
diflTering  from  the  ordinary  (and  intolerable)  guide-book  style. 
Touching  the  pawnbrokers,  I  may  amicably  hint  to  Mr. 
Dickens  that  the  head  office  of  the  Monte  de  Pi^t^  is  in  the 
Bue  des  Blancs  Manteaux,  and  that  there  is  a  nearer  equivalent 
than  mettre  sa  mantre  an  clou  for  'taking  your  watch  to 
your  uncle.'  The  closest  equivalent  to  au  clou  is  our  'up 
the  spout/  But  leaving  a  watch  at  one's  uncle's  is  more  fitly 
expressed  by  the  graceful  chcz  via  tante. 

Also,  for  the  benefit  of  English  tourists  who  might  tem- 
porarily find  themselves  in  a  state  of  impecuniosity  in  Paris, 
should  Mr.  Dickens  tell  them,  that  the  bureau  of  a  '  Com- 
missaire  du  Mont  de  Pi^t^ '  may  always  be  known  by  a  tri- 
coloured  flag  (usually  a  very  ragged  and  dirty  one)  protruding 
from  the  house  front  and  the  particular  storey  thereof  occupied 
by  the  functionary  in  question. 

Upon  the  Morgue,  likewise,  is  Mr.  Dickens  singularly 
interesting  and  exhaustive,  although  still,  so  to  speak,  within 
the  compass  of  a  nutshell.  The  opening  remark  on  this  grim 
subject  awakens,  nevertheless,  a  passing  smile.  '  The  Morgue,' 
writes  Mr.  Charles  Dickens, '  as  we  now  see  it,  dates  from  the 
year  1864.  Before  that  time,  it  stood  on  the  Quai  du 
March^  Neuf,  and  was  a  most  sinister-looking  place.'  Dear 
C.  D.,  would  you  be  sui-prised  to  hear  that  in  the  year  1806 
the  Old,  then  a  brand  New,  Morgue  was  spoken  of  as  an 
architectural  embellishment  to  the  French  metropolis  ?  I  find 
the  petit  monument,  as  it  is  styled,  elaborately  engraved  in 
Landon's  Annates  du  Music.  In  design,  it  was  a  restoration 
of  a  meat-market  built  by  T^  Van,  architect  to  Louis  xiv. 
The  older  Morgue  had  been  a  hideous  little  subterranean 
charnel-house  in  the  Cour  du  Ch&telet.  The  greatest  im- 
provement in  the  Morgue  built  during  the  First  Empire  was 
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the  isolation  of  the  public,  by  meaus  of  a  high  barrier  of 
plate  glass,  from  the  bodies  exposed  to  view.  On  this  M. 
Landon  grows  quite  sentimental.  '  This  isolation,'  he  writes, 
'  converts  the  nionrnfnl  scene  into  a  chastened  spectacle,  im 
iableav.  adouci,  which  may  be  contemplated  without  terror  by 
the  weaker  sex,  and  even  by  childhood  itself.'  And  this, 
0.  D.,  waa  the  Old  Moi^ue,  which  you  have  stigmatized  as 
'  a  most  sinister-looking  place,' 


Michael  William  Balfe,  composer  of  Tfie  Bohemian  Girl 
and  of  a  score  more  English  operas  aa  beautiful  and  melodious, 
died  on  October  20,  1870,  I  learn  now,  witli  deep  interest, 
that  the  Dean  of  Westminster  has  acceded  to  a  prayer  of  a 
memorial  signed  by  tlie  professors  of  music  in  the  Universities, 
eminent  conductors,  musical  critics,  journalists,  and  most  of 
the  cathedral  oi^nists  in  the  United  Kingdom,  expressing  an 
earnest  desire  that  a  tablet  might  be  placed  in  Westminster 
Abbey  '  to  the  memory  of  a  musician  whose  genius  and 
achievements  won  for  him  during  bis  lifetime  a  high  reputa- 
tion not  only  among  hia  countrymen,  but  also  upon  the 
Continent  of  Europe.'  So  Michael  William  Balfe  is  to  have 
bis  tablet.  He  was  only  a  musician.  Had  it  been  his 
business  to  mismanage  the  affairs  of  an  empire,  or  to  direct 
tlie  iu discriminate  slaughter  of  people  who  never  did  him  any 
harm,  he  would  have  had  his  tablet — and  his  statue  to  boot, 
long  ago.  The  present  Dean  of  Westminster  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  so  promptly  and  gracefully  granted  the 
request  which  Dean  Stanley  did  not  grant. 


I  AM  asked  to  mention  that  a  Committee  has  been  formed 
for  tlie  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  an  '  enduring  memorial ' 
of  the  Inte  Mr.  Charles  Darwin.     Tlie  Committee  state  that 
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'  they  are  desirous  of  handing  down  to  posterity  the  likeness 
of  a  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  advancement  of 
natural  knowledge ;  and  they  wish  also  to  establish  a  Fund 
associated  with  his  name,  the  proceeds  of  which  "will  be 
devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  Biological  Science.'  An 
excellent  design.     I  earnestly  hope  that  it  may  prosper. 

I  scanned  the  Committee  list  with  some  curiosity ;  and, 
following  the  Ambassadors,  I  find  the  names  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Deans 
of  Westminster  and  Christchurch,  and  several  Canons  and 
dignified  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  is  more 
excellent  stiU.  I  wonder  what  the  Inquisitors  who  condemned 
Galileo  would  have  thought  of  the  author  of  The  Descent  of 
Man,  and  Selection  in  Relation  to  Sex.  I  wonder  even  what 
Bishop  Bloomfield  or  Bishop  Philpotts  would  have  thought  of 
the  illustrious  man  of  science,  in  whose  most  important  work 
it  is  inferred  that '  man  is  descended  from  a  hairy  quadruped, 
furnished  with  a  tail  and  pointed  ears,  probably  arboreal  in 
its  habits.'  I  take  the  liberty  (this  being  a  free  country)  of 
not  believing  that  I  am  descended  from  a  monkey  ;  but  it  is 
refreshing  to  infer  that  the  Primate  of  all  England  and  the 
Northern  Primate  appreciate  the  value  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
teaching,  and  are  anxious  to  establish  a  fund  to  be  devoted 
to  the  furtherance  of  '  natural  knowledge '  and  *  Biological 
Science '  in  the  direction  so  luminously  indicated  by  Charles 
Bobert  Darwin.  This  is  a  most  excellent  world,  full  of  the 
most  candid  and  single-hearted  people  imaginable. 


I  WAS  speaking  just  now  of  Charles  Dickens  the  Younger. 
A  dear  friend  has  just  brought  me  from  the  United  States 
a  remarkable  volume — it  is  a  '  stout'  volume,  too,  of  nearly  six 
hundred  pages — entitled  A  Cydopcedia  of  the  Best  Thoughts  of 
Charles  Dickens.  Surely  in  their  study  and  cultus,  if  I  may 
call  it  so,  of  the  Elder  Dickens  the  Americans  distance  us  a 
very  long  way.     It  is  true  that  the  other  day  I  received  a 
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post-card  from  Newark,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  writer 
of  which  missive  gravely  questioned  the  authenticity  of  a 
quotation  of  mine  in  the  Echoes,  from  Pickvnek,  in  which 
a  clerical  gentleman  of  bibulous  habits,  con6ned  under  a 
suspicion  of  debt  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  offers,  conditionally,  to 
'  eat  his  hat  and  swallow  the  buckle.'  My  New  Jersey  cor- 
respondent mentioned  that  he  had  read  Ficltnokk  through  three 
or  four  times.  In  reply,  I  advised  him  to  read  it  through 
a  fifth  time,  and  he  would  duly  light,  in  chap,  xlii.,  upon  the 
passage  to  which  I  had  referred.  But  the  majoiity  of  educated 
Americans  do  really  seem  to  know  their  Dickens  by  heort. 


The  admirers  —  and  their  name  is  legion  —  of  Miss 
Genevieve  Ward  have  gladly  welcomed  tlie  return  to  England 
from  a  lengtheued  professional  tour  in  the  United  States  of 
this  excellent  ti-agidienne  and  most  accomplished  lady.  I 
leam  that  Miss  Ward's  latest  transatlantic  career  extended 
over  eight  months,  and  comprised  performances  in  some 
seventy  cities.  This  involved  a  trifle  of  twenty  thousand 
miles'  travelling,  including  the  voyage  out  and  home.  Next 
time  Mias  Ward  crosses  the  '  big  pond,'  I  earnestly  hope  that 
she  will  cross  the  'Rockies'  and  triumphantly  descend  the 
Pacific  Slope.  She  would  make  a  decided  hit  at  'Frisco,  and 
all  the  other  cities  of  the  Golden  State ;  and  if  on  her  return 
she  branched  off  at  Ogden,  and  gave  a  few  performances  of 
Forget  Afe  Not  at  Great  Salt  lake  City,  I  fancy  that  her 
passionate  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  anguish  undergone 
by  imperfectly  understood  women,  would  excite  a  large 
manifestation  of  sympathy  from  the  down-trodden  matrons  of 
the  Mormon  community ; — always  supposing  that  Saint  Abe 
would  suffer  his  seven  wives,  more  or  less,  to  go  to  the  play ; 
or  that  the  Mormon  married  ladies  are  down-trodden.  Mrs. 
Stenfaouse  declares  that  they  are  so  oppressed;  but  I  have 
seen  a  good  many  remarkably  strong-minded -looking  females 
eiiierg'nig  on  a  fine  afternoon  from  '  Zion's  Co-operative  Diy 
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Goods  Store ; '  and  I  was  shown  a  Mormon  bishop,  the 
billiard-ball-like  baldness  of  whose  cranium  was  ascribed  by 
his  intimate  friends  to  his  having  had  all  his  hair  pulled  out 
by  the  too  prehensile  hands  of  his  numerous  spouses.  On 
April  25  last,  Miss  Ward,  responding  to  an  invitation  from 
the  Mayor,  the  Judiciary,  and  many  influential  citizens  of 
New  York  city,  gave  her  six  hundredth  impersonation  of 
Forget  Me  Not  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre.  She  was 
supported, '  on  this  occasion  only,'  by  a  company  of  amateurs. 
The  audience  was  brilliant,  and  the  perfonnance  excellent. 
After  some  needful  rest.  Miss  Genevieve  Ward  starts  on  a 
summer  tour  in  the  provinces ;  and  at  the  end  of  August  she 
will  begin  an  autumnal  tour,  beginning  at  Birmingham,  taking 
in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  etc.,  and  ending  at 
Brighton  at  the  beginning  of  December. 

At  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  The  Softool  for  Scandal,  having 
run  its  successful  course,  has  been  replaced  by  a  revival  of 
London  Assurance  ;  and  this  instant  Saturday,  the  27th,  there 
will  be  an  afternoon  performance  at  Mr.  Thomas  Thome's 
pretty  house  of  Lord  Lytton's  comedy  of  Money,  New  pieces 
de  lonffue  haleine  seem  to  be  wofully  scarce ;  but  of  levers  de 
rideau  there  is  no  lack. 

At  the  Globe,  where  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Comyns  Carr's 
Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  appears  to  increase  in  attractive- 
ness every  night,  has  been  produced  a  new  comedietta,  by 
Mr.  C.  Marsham  Kae,  called  First  in  tJie  Field.  The  piece 
has  been,  like  so  many  of  the  flags  in  the  hall  at  Chelsea 
Hospital,  '  taken  from  the  French ; '  and  the  spoliation  of  the 
lively  Guul  is  candidly  acknowledged  by  the  author.  Plot — 
two  old  gentlemen  who  think  that  one  or  the  other  of  them 
is  bound  to  marry  their  young  and  lovely  ward.  In  the 
beginning  there  is  mutual  disinclination  to  be  the  happy  man. 
Subsequent  mutual  jealousy— -each  wishing  to  be  the  Benedict 
— sets  in.  Ultimate  triumph  of  the  young  and  lovely  ward, 
who  only  pretends  to  prefer  one  of  her  elderly  guardians  to 
the  other  in  order  that  she  may  more  conveniently  secure  a 
young  husband  of  her  own  choice.  Moral — '  Crabbed  Youth 
and  Age  cannot  live  together.* 


i 
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At  the  Criterion,  llr,  G.  C.  Veruon  liaa  sougijt  the  public 
suffrages  in  a  light,  two-act  comic  di'araa  called  Cu-pid  in 
Camp,  which  iiahera  in  Mr,  Byron's  merrily  audacious  Four- 
teen Days,  In  Cupid's  Camp  the  heroiue  escapes  in  mole  and 
military  attire  from  a  convent ;  while  the  hero,  who  has  been 
mixed  up  in  soma  political  intrigues  (the  period  is  that  of 
William  HI,),  is  fain  to  assume  a  feminine  garb  in  order  to 
avoid  arrest.  Result  — ■  an  amusing  aeries  of  equivoques. 
Miss  R.  Saker  is  the  conventional  pamonnairc  disguised  as  a 
dragoon,  and  Mr.  L.  Sothern  the  soldier  in  petticoats. 

The  beauteous  and  clever  Mrs.  Langtry,  pursuing  her 
provincial  tour  with  more  and  more  brilliant  success,  has 
enjoyed  at  Edinburgh  a  veritable  triumph,  I  read  in  the 
iScotsmmt,  that  when  the  lady  closed  her  engagement,  on 
Saturday  night,  the  Theatre  Royal  was  again  packed  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  the  audience  numbering  little  short  of  2000 
persons.  When  the  curtain  fell  for  the  last  time  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience  reached  a  climax,  and,  in  response 
to  the  plaudits  showered  on  her,  Mrs.  Langtry  made  the 
following  speech : — 

■  I  sbonld  like  bo  much  to  tell  jou  befoie  I  leave  Ediiiljurgh  how  grataful 
I  am  for  the  tiod  way  in  which  you  hare  received  me— really  10  much  more 
th*n  I  deserved  or  eipeuted ;  beoauae,  of  coDcse,  I  am  quite  a  novice,  and  all 
the  grand  talent  contes  here  &om  alt  parts  of  the  world.  I  have  only  been 
on  the  atago  a  very  short  time^since  Jan.  19,  so  that  this  makes  my  nine- 
teooth  vrenk.  Now,  it  ia  impossible  to  learn  to  act  in  that  nhort  time,  any 
more  than  to  paint  a  picture.  1  am  aa  much  surprised  to  find  myself 
BlaodiDg  here  before  you  as  you  mnst  be  to  see  me.  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
luam  ;  but  I  shall  work  very,  very  hard,  in  the  hope  that  next  time  1  come 
here  I  may  really  merit  your  approvaL  I  shall  remember  my  first  visit  to 
Edinbargh  with  the  greatest  pleasure  ;  and,  indeed,  1  ought  to  feel  qnite  at 
home  here,  for  I  am  half  Scotch,  My  mother  is  a  Scotchwomaii,  and  was 
Inm  in  this  town.  1  am  very  proud  of  it.  I  can  only  repeat  my  thanks,  and 
hopfl  that  it  may  not  be  loog  before  I  come  baok  to  this  boautiful  Edinburgli 
and  "bonnie  Scotland."  ' 

During  the  delivery  of  this  impromptu  speech,  Mrs.  Langtry, 
who  had  been  presented  with  three  bouquets,  was  again  and 
again  applauded.  On  leaving  the  theatre  for  the  Koyal 
Hotel,  she  was  followed  by  a  lai'ge  crowd,  who  cheered 
lustily.  Earlier  in  the  day  about  1500  persons  had 
assembled  in  front  of  tlie  hotel  to  see  her  go  out  for  a  drive ; 
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and  OQ  Suaday  aftemooD  several  hundred  persons  congregated 
for  a  similar  purpose. 

Keally  our  malo  orators  must  look  to  their  laurels.  Mrs. 
Stirling  has  long  been  renowned  as  a  '  capital  after-dinner ' 
speaker ;  Mrs.  Keeley  '  orates '  admirably,  especially  at 
wedding  breakfasts;  Mrs.  Kendal  'spoke  a  pieco'  admirably 
at  the  Dramatic  School  Meeting  at  the  Lyceum ;  and  now 
to  the  8cho(d  of  Demosthenic  ladies  must  be  added  Mrs. 
Langtry. 


events,  I  proceeded  to 
the  '  Ladies'  Kace '  on 
the  summit  of  a  four-in- 
haud.    Our  noble  'whip' 

'  tooled    the    drag ' — I 
that     ia     the 

correct  expression — with  easy  skill  and  facile  dexterity ; 
'  featlieriug  his  oara  '—stop,  stop  I  '  feathering  hia  oars '  helonga 
to  tiie  ballad  of  the  Joll^  Yoiui^  Waterman — I  mean  that  onr 
whip  (and  genial  host)  '  handled  the  ribbons '  (that  must  be 
correct)  in  the  most  approved  and  '  down  the  road '  style. 
The  '  four  spanking  tits '  with  '  streaming  tails  ' — or  should 
they  be  called  '  prada  '  ? — did  their  work  capitally.  We  made 
the  drive  down  in  less  thau  two  liours,  and  returned  to  town 
without  having  been  peppered  with  pea-shooters  or  mobbed  aa 
welchers.  And  when  I  tell  you  that  Mr.  John  Lawrence 
Toole,  Mr.  Lionel  Brough,  and  Mr,  John  Clayton  were  of  the 
company,  you  may  imagine  that  we  were  a  merry  family,  and 
that  we  all  laughed  consumedly, 

Some  animal  with  a  German  name,  I  believe,  won  the  Oaks ; 
but  of  that  I  am  not  quite  certain.  I  know  that  I  put  my 
money  (it  was  very  little)  on  a  four-legged  somethiug,  and  lost 
it — I  mean  my  money.     I  always  do.     Nor  think  me  insincere 
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in  saying  that  I  know  nothing  about  the  race  itself.     I  was 
looking  at  the  lobster  salacl 

As  for  tlie  technology  of  four-in-hand  driving,  one  is  apt  to 
get  '  a  little  mixed  *  after  reading,  as  I  have  been  doing,  a 
wonderful  description,  in  the  New  York  Herald,  of  a  trip  made 
by  the  New  York  Coaching  Clul) — '  a  Lively  Spin  from  the 
BrunswicH  to  Mountain  Side  Farm,  across  the  Ilackensack 
Lowlands  and  through  the  Eamapo  Valley.'  The  drag  started 
from  the  Hotel  Brunawick,  New  York  City  ;  and  the  company 
seemed  to  be  of  the  dite  of  the  '  horsey '  aristocracy — com- 
prising Francis  E.  I{ives,  J.  E.  Eoosevelt,  Colonel  William  Jay, 
Fairman  Eogers,  Augustus  Schermerhoni,  Colonel  de  Lancey 
Kane,  Pierre  Lorillard,  and  Hugo  Fritsch. 

'  Sharp  at  half-past  nine  Colonel  Jay,  President  of  the  Club, 
took  the  reins.  Evang,  the  guard,  sounded  the  horn;  the 
hostlers  {sic)  spn^ng  from  the  horses'  heads,  and  off  they  went/ 
At  the  bottom  of  Christopher  Street  the  coach  was  shipped 
on  board  the  ferry-boat,  and  in  due  time  was  landed  on  the 
shore  of  the  State  pf  New  Jersey.  It '  spins  '  through  Jersey 
City  and  Hoboken,  and  '  rolls '  through  Hackensack  Valley. 

'  This  is  a  stopping-place.  The  dozen  coaching  men  have  a  few  minutes  to 
stretch  their  legs.  There  is  a  little  pleasantry,  a  little  gossip  over  road  and  rein, 
and  a  little  preparation  for  the  third  stage.  The  animals  for  it  excite  admira- 
tion as  they  are  led  out.  The  pair  of  powerful  wheelers,  bay  and  chestnut,  are 
fully  sixteen  hands  high.  Two  well-bred  Kentuckians,  black  and  chestnut,  of 
good  form  an4  fine  bold  ^tion  are  to  lead.  Mr.  Hugo  Fritsch  is  now  th^  whfp, 
and  the  horses  respond  handsomely  to  his  handling.  Through  Hackensack  the 
big,  strong  team  hoqf  the  streets  quite  spryly.  The  coach  is  a  stranger  there, 
and  the  people  swarm  out  to  make  a  wonder  of  it.  There  are  cries  of  surprise,  a 
hearty  cheer  or  two,  a  clipping  of  hands,  and  the  Pioneer  dashes  through  the 
town,  leaves  the  straggling  suburbs  behind,  and  plunges  into  the  mud  of  as 
mean  a  road  for  such  work  as  even  New  Jersey  can  boast.  That  soft  earth,  the 
colour  of  copper,  which  is  the  terror  of  the  wayfarer  on  this  soU,  abounds  here 
in  its  slimiest  and  muddiest  aspect.  Ruts  and  sloughs  are  frequent,  and  the 
constant  downpouring  of  rain  for  the  last  few  days  has  made  the  road  heavier 
even  than  ever.* 

'  Hoofing  the  streets  quite  spryly '  is  good. 
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I  AJi  informed  on  unimpeacbaljle  authority  tliat  the  game 
of  '  Dumb  Crambo '  is  all  the  rage  just  now  in  polite  society. 
The  clever  little  vignettes  in  Punch  by '  Dnmb  Crambo,  Junior,' 
way  have  had  some  hand  in  the  revival  of  D.  C.  I  mention 
it  here  for  the  reason  that  I  have  asked  at  least  twenty  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  society  how  Dumb  Crambo  ia  played,  and 
no  two  of  the  number  have  been  able  to  agree  as  to  the  exact 
inftniier  of  conducting  it.  But  I  have  ferreted  out  the  rules 
for  Crambo,  as  laid  down  in  a  book  called  Games  and  Sports, 
publislied  lu  1837,  and  written  by  the  indefatigable  Mr. 
Donald  Walker,  the  author  of  Manli/  Exercises  and  Exercises 
for  Ladies.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  delicate  little  outline 
engravings,  and  is  dedicated  to  Miss  ^nna  Maria  Birkbeck — 
the  daughter,  I  apprehend,  of  the  philauthropic  Dr.  Birkbeck. 

Dumb  Crambo,  according  to  Walker,  is  pkyed  thua  The 
players  are  seated  in  a  circle :  no  table  occupying  the  inter- 
mediate space  so  as  to  intercept  the  view  of  all  the  parties 
The  person  who  begins  the  game  then  pronounces  aloud  a  word 
of  a  single  syllable.  The  person  on  his  right  must  find  another 
monosyllable  to  rhyme  with  the  first  one ;  but  if  he  pronounces 
the  word  he  forfeits : — ho  must  act  it.  '  He  accordingly  rises, 
and  by  signs  or  actions  must  so  clearly  express  Ilie  thing  sig- 
nified that  all  the  other  players  understand  it.  He  must  not 
be  articulate  ;  but  he  may  eke  out  his  pantoniime  by  inarticu- 
late sounds.  Thus,  if  the  word  to  which  he  has  to  find  a 
rhyme  be  "  dog "  or  "  pig,"  he  may  either  bark  or  grunt  to 
signify  that  he  is  acting  the  part  of  a  dog  or  a  pig.'  Each 
player  in  succession  finding  a  new  rhyme  acts  similarly,  con- 
cluding with  tlie  person  who  first  gave  the  word;  and  this 
lady  or  gentleman  would  do  well  to  keep  in  reserve  some 
uncommon  word  which  ia  not  likely  to  be  discovered  by  some 
one  else.  Wlien  the  party  is  numerous,  the  first  player  is 
nearly  always  forestalled  in  the  rhyme  which  he  is  keeping  in 
reserve,  and  in  that  case  he  has  to  pay  forfeit ;  whereat  is 
great  sport. 

The  better  the  mimetic  actor,  the  better  the  Dumb  Crambo 
player.  Mrs.  Bancroft,  I  should  say,  would  play  consummately 
well.     I  had  a  brief  Dumb  Crambo  a^aiiee  the  other  evening. 
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and  much  fun  was  made  out  of  the  rhymes  with  '  meek.'  A 
gentleman  who  made  the  round  of  the  company,  staring 
impudently  in  everybody's  face,  and  narrowly  inspecting  the 
rings  on  one  of  the  ladies'  fingers,  scored  an  immediate  success 
in  '  cheek ; '  another  who  furtively  pocketed  a  spoon  was 
saluted  with  a  unanimous  cry  of  '  sneak ; '  but  a  too  ambitious 
individual  who  tried  to  act  the  word  '  Greek '  ignominiously 
failed,  and  was  so  condemned  to  pay  forfeit.  He  turned 
down  his  shirt  collar,  and  tried  to  look  Byronic ;  but  this  only 
elicited  a  cry  of  '  Oscar  Wilde  ! '  He  '  made  believe '  to  throw 
dice,  and  to  conceal  one  of  the  dice  up  his  sleeve ;  but  the 
company  only  said  *  gambler,'  and  one  young  person  was  heard 
to  murmur  '  thimble-rigger.'  He  told  me  afterwards,  almost 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  should  have  succeeded  admir- 
ably had  there  been  any  children  in  the  house,  as  he  could 
then  have  borrowed  a  short  white  petticoat,  girt  with  which, 
in  the  guise  of  a,  fiistancUa,  he  would  have  been  recognised  as 
a  *  Greek  '  at  once. 


I  READ  in  the  World: — 

'  Oar  old  heraldic  friend,  the  **  bar  sinister,"  which  api)earcd  for  the  first  time 
in  the  pages  of  Ivanhoe,  and  has  been  made  much  of  in  later  years  by  second- 
rate  noyeliflts,  has  turned  up  again  for  the  latest  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the 
last  time,  in  the  columns  of  the  Daily  News  in  a  description  of  the  armorial 
bearings  of  a  deceased  Duke,  one  of  whose  maternal  ancestors  was — well,  no 
better  than  she  ought  to  be.  As  a  bar  is  a  horizontal  band  across  a  shield,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  cannot,  without  absurdity,  be  descril)ed  as  cither  "dexter  "  or 
"sinister ;  **  the  charge  to  which  the  writer  meant  to  refer  being  of  courKu  a 
"  bend,'*  which  crosses  the  shield  diagonally,  and  denotes  legitimacy  or  illegiti- 
macy,  by  being  drawn  from  the  right  or  loft  upper  corner  to  the  opposite  lower 
comer.  Such  **  beggarly  elements  "  may  be  beneath  the  notice  of  the  severely 
democratic  D,  N, ;  but  why,  then,  can  it  not  leave  them  alone  ?  There  is 
nothing  dignified  in  inaccuracy. ' 

But  there  is  something  more  undignified,  my  '  Atlas,'  while 
attempting  to  correct  inaccuracy,  in  falling  into  another  and 
even  more  comical  blunder.  The  *  bend  '  which  '  crosses  the 
shield  diagonally '  does  not  by  any  means  '  denote  legitimacy 
or  illegitimacy  by  being  drawn  from  the  right  or  left  upper 
comer  to  the  opposite  lower  corner.'     The  Bend  Sinister  is, 
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equally  with  tlie  Bend,  the  Chief,  the  Pale,  the  Fess,  the  Bar, 
the  Chevron,  the  Cross,  and  the  Saltier  or  Saltire.  one  of  the 
'  Honourable  Ordinaries '  of  Heraldic  Chaises.  Hlegitimacy, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  denoted  by  a  'bftton  sinister,'  of  which 
the  dimensions  are  one-half  of  a  'scarp' — called  by  old 
amiorists  a  '  scrape  '^ — which  '  scarp '  ia  one-half  of  a  '  bend." 
The  peculiarity  of  the  '  baton  sinister '  is  that  it  does  not 
extend  itself  to  the  extremities  of  the  field ;  but  remains  in 
diagonal  isolation  on  the  'Fess  Point,'  blurring,  defacing,  or 
'  dehruiaing '  by  implication  the  entire  achievement.  It 
touches  neither  the  base  nor  the  chief  point :  eryo,  my  '  Atlas,' 
it  cannot  be  a  '  bend.' 

Mttn.- — A  '  baton  sinister '  may  not  he  borne  of  any  of  the 
metals,  save  by  the  sons  of  princes. 


The  incidental  mention  in  last  week's  Eckofs  of  The 
Whole  Duly  of  Man  (who  wrote  it !)  as  a  book  which  I  could 
not  find,  but  which  I  believed  that  I  possessed,  has  brought 
me  many  letters,  'W.  S.  H.'  (Walthamstow)  says  that  he 
has  a  copy  published  in  1 8  2 1  by  W.  Bentj  which  has  a  preface 
dated  1747  ;  and  my  correspondent  has  a  note  to  the  effect 
tbaf,  the  IJ'.  B.  of  M.  was  written  by  the  Earl  of  Coventry ; 
but  he  cannot  now  remember  whence  he  obtained  the  informa- 
tion. '  F.  C  (Bishop's  Waltham)  kindly  offers  to  lend  me  his 
copy  of  the  W.  D.  of  M,,  published  in  1811,  and  the  author 
pf  which  was  (so  my  correspondent  innocently  thinks)  the  Rev. 
H.  Venn,  A.M.,  rector  of  Huddersfield. 


'  T.  T.  L.'  has  a  copy  of  this  much  reprinted  book,  pub- 
lished by  C.  and  J.  Kivington  in  1828,  and  issued  as  A 
Premium  by  the  Association  fot  DiseoUTUeTiancing  Vice;  and 
'  T,  G.  K.'  (Kilkenny)  writes,  on  a  post-card  (this  is  a  '  cock- 
sure '  gentleman),  '  If  you  really  want  to  know  the  name  of 
the  author  of  The  Whole  I>uti/  of  Man,  I  think  I  am  correct 
in  giving  it  sm  Venn.'  Yes  ;  I  really  want  to  know ;  and  I 
do  not  think  the  author's  name  waa  Venn. 
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My  own  copy  I  had  only  temporarily  mislaid.  I  say 
temporarily,  because  next  to  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Living 
and  Dying  and  Massillon's  Petit  Carimt,  I  know  few  more 
fascinating  books  than  the  W.  D,  of  M,  The  overpraised 
Thomas  k  Kempis*  Imitation  (who  wrote  it?)  is  in  parts 
beautiful,  but  in  its  entirety  wearisome.  My  copy  of  the 
Whole  Duty  is  a  very  fine  one,  a  '  pot '  folio  (like  the  first 
edition  of  Mrs.  Glasse's  Cookery  Book),  and  is  embellished  by  a 
large  number  of  elaborately  executed  line  engravings.  It  bears 
the  date  of  1735.  No  author's  name  appears  on  the  title- 
page  ;  but  there  is  an  '  advertisement  to  the  Bookseller,'  signed 
'John  Hammond,'  and  dated  March  7, 1657.  'J.  H.'  speaks 
of  having  *  read  over  the  sheets  before  the  publication  of  the 
work/  I  wonder  whether  its  real  author  was  the  celebrated 
English  divine  Dr.  Henry  Hammond,  who,  according  to  Tom 
Heame,  was  '  the  first  man  in  England  that  had  copy-money  ' 
— itf.,  a  price  for  the  copyright  of  a  literary  work  ;  and,  says 
Heame,  *  he  was  paid  sucli  a  sum  of  money  (t  know  not  how 
much)  by  Mr.  Eoyston,  the  King's  printer,  for  his  Annotations 
on  the  New  Testament' 

Mem. — It  is,  oddly  enough,  to  a  French  sdurce  that  I  am 
indebted  for  the  assurance  that  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man  was 
not  written  by  any  one  by  the  name  of  Venn.  In  the 
Dictionnaire  Uhiversel,  Historique  Critique  et  Bibliographique 
(Paris,  1812),  I  find:— 

•VENN  (Henri),  Th^ologien  Anglais,  n^  en  1725,  k  Baraes,  an  comW  de 
Surrey,  mort  k  Clapham  en  1796 ;  a  public  Le  Devoir  Complet  de  C Homme, 
oavrage  bien  diffiSrent  de  celui  intitule  Tout  le  Devoir  de  V Homme.* 


A  NUMEROUS  band  of  correspondents — manyj  I  am  glad  to 
say,  hailing  from  the  Fatherland,  write  me  concerning 
Napoleon's  Midnight  Review,  and  tell  me  that  the  original 
German  poem.  Die  Ndehtliche  Heerschau,  was  written  by  Josef 
(two  correspondents  say  Johann)  Freiherr  von  Zedlitz,  bom 
in  1798  at  Johannesberg,  in  Austrian  Silesia,  who  died  in 
Vienna  in  1862.     He  had  served  as  an  officer  in  the  A>3>9fcr^^\3k. 
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army.  His  poems  were  published  by  the  historic  liouse  of 
Cotta,  at  Stuttgart,  in  1832;  and  several  of  my  correspondents 
'gueaa'  that  the  NdcKtliche  Heerschan  was  written  about  1822. 
Another  correapondent  tells  me  that  the  Freiherr  von  Zedlitz 
fought  at  Aapern  and  at  Wagram ;  that  the  Ndcktlicke 
Heerschau  is  still  a  great  favourite  with  German  schoolboys, 
and  that  as  a  piece  for  declamation  it  is  rivalled  only  by 
Heine's  Nach  Frankreich  Zogen  Zwei  Grenadier. 

But  there  ia  no  further  need  to  inquire  ■whether  Zedlitz  had 
read  '  Delta  '  (I),  M.  Moir),  or  whether  '  Delta '  knew  anything 
about  the  Niiehtlicke  Heerschau  before  he  wrote  Th^  Cit£s 
Spectral  Host ;  for  a  correapondent  reminds  me,  half  reproach- 
fully, of  a  precursor  of  both  the  poems  in  question,  which  I 
should  have  remembered.  I  mean  the  ballad  of  Admired 
Hosier's  Ghost : — 

'  Aa  near  to  Porto  Bello  lyiug 
On  the  gontly  smiling  (loocl. 

On  them  glenmcJ  the  monn's  pale  luatre 

When  the  ahade  of  Hosier  brave. 
Hta  pale  hands  was  spbq  to  mualpr 

Rising  from  their  watery  ({tHTe. 
O'er  the  glimmering  wave  he  hied  him, 

Where  ihe  Borford  reared  her  sail, 
With  three  thoiisaod  Ghoets  beliind  him, 

And  in  (jiwine  did  Vernon  hail.' 


'  The  C'tBCLE '  (uiy  compliments  to  '  The  Circle ; '  they  have 
written  me  a  charming  letter)  write — '  Ton  have  never  put 
people  right  in  a  word  for  "  lighting  "  the  Electric  light.  One 
can  hardly  say  "  light  the  light,"  nor  "  strike  up  the  Electric 
light" '  Well ;  I  suppose  we  might  say  '  kindle  the  Electric 
light.'  '  Ignite  the  necessary  apparatus  for  producing  the 
Electric  light '  would  be  too  long,  and,  besides,  would  not  be 
correct.  This  may  seem  a  trivial  matter ;  but  in  all  proba- 
bility within  another  five  years  we  shall  find  that  a  new  name 
Jias  been  added  (o  the  English  language  to  express  the  wonder- 
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ful  agent  as  it  is  used  for  purposes  of  illuniiuation.  The  word 
will  be  a  simple  instead  of  a  compound  one ;  and  possibly  we 
shall  get  rid  of  '  light'  In  the  early  days  of  illumination  by 
carburetted  hydrogen  it  was  always  known  as  '  the  Gaslight* 


Here  is  (to  me,  at  least)  a  very  odd  question  indeed.  A 
correspondent,  writing  all  the  way  from  Denver,  Colorado, 
U.S.A.,  asks  me  if  there  be  any  recognised  English  equiva- 
lent for  the  German  term  Ehic  hrennende  Frage  (a  burning 
question)  to  express  the  crisis  in  a  Government  measure.  But 
I  always  thought  that  the  expression  '  a  burning  question '  was 
an  English  one — new-fangled,  it  is  true,  but  still  as  English 
as  •  reading  between  the  lines,'  '  dishing  the  Whigs,*  '  Govern- 
ment whip,'  'red  tape,'  'round  men  in  square  holes,'  the 
'  Circumlocution  Office,*  '  the  way  not  to  do  it,'  and  so  forth. 
Perhaps  some  German  correspondent  will  be  able  to  enlighten 
me  as  to  the  parentage  of  'burning  question.'  In  Dr. 
Christopher  Friedrich  Grieb's  exhaustive  German- Eiiglish 
English-German  Dictianary — a  'stout*  volume  of  fourteen 
hundred  pages — I  find  '  burning  scent,'  but  no  '  burning 
question.' 


Another  '  stout '  book  wliich  I  have  lately  acquired  I 
should  like  to  mention  in  connection  with  an  extremely  slim 
one.  The  last-named  is  Lord  Henry  Gordon  Lennox's 
pamphlet  (Ridgway),  Forewarned  Forearmed,  which  I  am  glad 
to  hear  is  in  a  second  edition.  Within  the  brief  compass  of  a 
pamphlet  of  only  forty-seven  pages,  Lord  Henry  Lennox  gives 
a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  respecting  the  strength 
of  the  British  navy  as  compared  with  the  navies  of  foreign 
Powers :  the  whole  supporting  his  contention  that  *  if  in  the 
present  era  of  costly  ironclad  fleets  our  own  cannot  be  metde 
to  equal  any  possible  combination  of  foreign  Powers,  it  ou^Kt 
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lit  least  tu  be  strong  and  formidable  enough  siiccesstfiilly  to 
resist  any  probable  combination  of  such  Powers."  Without 
being  an  alarmist,  Lord  Henry  Lennox  does  not  conceal  his 
conviction  that  it  '  is  quite  evident  that  England,  compared 
with  France,  has,  even  at  the  present  moment,  but  littlu  lu 
boast  of  as  regards  her  available  strength  in  ships.' 


So  much  for  the  slim  book:  The  'stout'  one,  Which  was 
published  simultaneously  in  London  (Longmans),  Paris, 
Hamburg,  and  New  York,  thirty-four  years  ago,  is  an  obese 
quarto  of  seven  hundred  pages,  entitled  The  Skip :  its  Origm 
and  Progreas  ;  icing  a  General  History  from,  its  First  Invention, 
to  the  Latest  Impr&vemeiiis;  vnth  an  j4ppendix,  containing  a 
Concise  Description  of  every  kind  of  Vessel.  Tlie  book  ia  full 
of  lithographed  pictures  of  ships  and  boats  of  aU  coimtries  and 
all  ages,  from  '  the  rudder  of  Noah's  Ark '  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  hundred-and-twenty  gun  first-class  line-of-battle 
ship.  The  author  of  this  formidable  compilation  is  Mr. 
Francis  Steiuitii. 


The  concluding  lines  of  The  Ship  are  edifying ; — rather 
mournfully  so.  '  Sir  Walter  Haleigh's  maxim,  tliat  whosoever 
commands  the  sea,  commands  the  trade ;  wliosoever  commands 
the  trade  of  the  world  commands  the  riches  of  the  world,  and 
consequently  the  world  itself,  is  now  applicable  neither  to 
Kngland  as  a  nation  nor  to  society  at  large.  .  .  .  The 
Free  Trade  principles  developed  by  England  iti  advance  of  all 
other  natious,  show  that  she  has  recognised  a  system  and  a 
power  paramount  to  (be  warlike  thunder  of  her  wooden  walls, 
and  that  the  latter  are  not  felt  to  possess  a  monopoly  of  the 
means  for  national  defence.  The  iron  network  with  which 
Great  Britain  is  now  more  intersected  than  any  other  land  will  so 
facilitate  the  defence  of  her  coasts  by  her  hardy  sons,  that  her 
fleet  will  have  but  a  secondary  part  to  perform  in  the  ease  of  any 
hostile  iuL-asion.'  Alas,  and  alack  I  for  the  sweet  optimism  of 
the  Hen-  Francis  Steinitz.     He  wrote  iu   1848,  just  before 
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Bevolutiou  bi-oke  out.  lie  recked  not  of  tlie  ironclads,  tlie 
monitors,  the  turret-ships,  the  torpedoes  tliat  were  to  come. 
The  pages  of  The  Ship  have  bravely  broad  margins.  On  the 
one  in  which  it  is  inferred  that  the  British  navy  had  in  1846 
approached  the  stage  of  perfection,  I  have  written  this  extract 
from  Lord  Henry  Lennox's  pamphlet :  *  When  the  DevastcUion 
was  first  commissioned,  she  carried  the  most  powerful  guns 
afloat.  The  recent  improvement  in  the  power  of  guns  may  be 
best  shown  by  a  comparison  between  those  of  the  Devastation 
and  the  Chinese  gun-boats,  hereafter  described.  Botli  carry 
thirty-eight'ton  guns,  but  the  weight  of  the  pieces  is  the  only 
feature  they  have  in  common.'  Ah  !  Mr.  F.  Steinitz !  Hope 
told  you  a  flattering  tale,  indeed,  about  peace  and  universal 
brotherhood  in  the  year  '48. 


Late  in  the  autumn  of  1870  I  passed  through  Lyons  on 
my  way  from  Geneva  to  Eome.  The  haste  which  I  was  in 
was  of  the  hottest :  for  the  Italian  troops  were  marching  in 
force  on  the  Eternal  City  ;  and  my  mission  was  to  be  in,  not  at 
the  death,  but  at  the  birth  of  Free  Rome.  Lyons,  in  which  I 
was  compelled  to  waste  a  couple  of  hours,  presented  an  extra- 
ordinary sight  The  constituted  authorities  had  been  tem- 
porarily ousted  by  the  ultra-democratic  party ;  and  a  kind  of 
Commitee  of  Public  Safety  was  sitting  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
The  red  flag  was  waving  over  the  city ;  the  tocsin,  dread- 
fullest  of  all  bells,  was  sounding ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
Place  Bellecour  had  been  erected  a  railed  platform,  covered 
with  crimson  baize,  on  which  was  a  table  at  wliich  sat  three 
or  four  citizens,  duly  coiffi^s  with  the  bonnet  roicge:  while 
another  citizen  was  busily  drubbing  a  big  drum,  and  yet 
another,  standing  at  the  top  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  plat- 
form, invited  in  stentorian  tones  all  true  patriots  to  walk  up, 
and  enrol  themselves  as  francs-tireicrs  for  the  defence  of  the 
Sepublic,  One  and  Indivisible,  from  the  barbarian  hordes  of 
Germany.  The  Place  Bellecour  only  wanted  a  guillotine  for 
the  spectacle  to  have  been  complete. 
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VuL  was  the  Place  Bellecour  comparatively  deserted ;  and 
very  few  volunteers,  that  evening  at  least,  seemed  anxious  to 
come  forward  to  aid  la  Patrie  en  danger.  The  bulk  of  t!ie 
population  of  Lyons  were  massed  at  the  Pezzache  station 
waiting  for  the  arrival  from  Italy  of  a  famous  commander, 
who,  with  divers  adherents,  clad,  as  he  was,  in  red  shirts,  was 
coming  to  help  the  bruised  and  battered  French.  The 
commander  was  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  soldier,  sailor,  patriot, 
hero,  and  honest  man,  who  is  dead,  and  whose  ashes  have 
been  by  this  time  gathered  together  in  an  urn  and  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  ashes  of  his  two  babies  in  a  little  sepulchre  at 
Caprera  by  the  shore  of  the  much-sounding  sea. 

Looking  at  what  Garibaldi  did,  and  what  more had  he 

had  strength  enougli^he  would  have  done,  it  is  perfectly  easy 
to  understand  why,  by  the  advocates  of  ultramontanism, 
despotism,  and  Bonapartism,  he  waa  hated  with  an  almost 
rabid  fury  of  exasperation.  The  profound  contempt  which 
he  entertained,  politically  and  personally,  for  Napoleon  in. 
(who  on  his  side  rather  admired  the  uncompromising  old 
lion),  rendered  him  the  Utc  noire  of  the  Chauvinist  faction  ; 
while  clericalism  loathed  him,  perhaps,  more  bitterly  than  it 
had  loathed  any  opponent  since  Voltaire.  Between  the  Man 
in  the  Hed  Shirt  and  the  Man  in  the  Shovel  Hat  it  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  Gucrra  a  cuchillo.  Of  Garibaldi,  indeed,  it 
may  be  said,  as  Maiizoni  in  the  Cinqne  Mag^io  said  of  the 
First  Napoleon,  that  he  was  an  object 


E  d'inestinguibil  amor.' 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Garibaldi-haters.  They  have 
a  right  to  their  opinions,  as  I  have  to  mine.  I  do  not  wonder 
at  the  Ffan^ais  calling  the  dead  man  '  a  charlatan  and  an 
adventurer;'  at  the  Pays  styling  him  a  brigand  chief;  or  at 
the  Univers  characterizing  him  as  '  a  notorious  malefactor, 
whose  accumulated  crimes  render  his  memory  infanjous.' 
Dear  old  Univers !  It  was  in  that  esteemed  journal  that 
Molifere  was  called  (by  M.  Louis  Veuillot)  a  scoundrel. 
Ikfoli^re  had  written  Tarlufe. 

2\ul  within  the  compass  of  this  page  could  I  set  down  what 
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I  have  seen,  and  what  I  think,  of  the  hermit  of  Cuprera. 
Those  who  regard  him,  as  I  have  ever  done,  with  inextinguish- 
able love,  may  deem  that  there  could  be  no  better  epitaph  for 
him  than  the  concluding  verse  of  one  of  the  noblest  elegwe 
poems  in  the  English  language,  Dryden's  heroic  stanzas  on 
the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell : 

*  His  cuhea  in  a  peac^ul  urn  ahall  rest ; 

HU  name  a  great  example  stands  to  show 
How  8tran|(ely  high  endeavours  may  l)e  blest, 
Where  piety  and  valour  jointly  go.' 

Yes,  he  was  pious;  but  from  the  Wordsworthian,  not  the 
Univers,  point  of  view.  To  listen  to  his  franc  et  beau  parler — 
I  am  speaking  of  the  days  of  his  campaign  in  the  Tyrol  in 
1866 — was  a  lesson  of  charity,  of  toleration,  and  of  an 
unaffected  natural  piety  by  which,  as  the  Lake  Poet  has  beauti- 
fully put  it,  his  days  '  were  linked  each  to  each.' 


If  letters  could  be  boiled  down,  and  only  their  inspissated 
essence  preserved,  as  a  kind  of  epistolary  poitable  soup,  I  am 
afraid  that  a  Papin's  Digester  of  a  very  large  size  indeed 
would  be  required  for  the  boiling  down  of  the  correspondence 
which  I  have  received  bearing  on  the  disputed  question  of 
the  authorship  of  the  W/wle  Duty  of  Man,  Of  the  far- 
reaching  popularity  of  t}ie  book  among  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  a  curious  proof  is  afforded  by  a  correspondent,  who 
tells  me  that  he  has  a  copy  of  the  W.  D.  of  M,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  who  on 
the  flyleaf  has  autographically  recommended  the  work  to  some 
person  (probably  a  kinsman)  iby  the  Christian  name  of 
*  Edward,'  as  a  book  which  '  would  do  him  good.' 

The  most  practical  equivalent  that  I  can  find  for  the 
'  boiling  down '  process  is  to  give  the  following  extract  from 
Dr.  Angus's  excellent  Handbook  of  English  Literature,  a  copy 
of  which  has  been  sent  me  by  an  esteemed  friend.  At  page 
553  I  read: — 


•  Tht  n'hult  Daly  c/ Man,  Erst  published  in  lOfifl.  It  is  eriuiillj-  romarkHble 
for  the  idionutic  vigaar  of  its  style,  the  unciirt&iiity  of  tia  authorsliip,  and  the 
d«rectiTeiiesi  of  its  eTangelical  tescbing.  It  has  been  asarib«d  to  Bishop  Foil, 
Arehbifihap  Sancroft,  Lady  Pai:kington,  and  many  more  ;  but  the  question  u 
I  unsettled.  To  correct  its  theology,  Henry  Vean,  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  curate  of  Clapham,  and  rector  of  Yelling,  iu  Huutiugdoa- 
shire,  vrote  TAt  Cumpltte  Duly  of  Mun ;  or,  a  Syslem  of  Dociriaal  and 
Practical  ChrUtianity  (1764),  a  book  tliat  hiu  rivalled  the  fame  and  circulation 
of  the  earlier  treatieo.' 

Dr.  Angus's  biief  iiote  contains  the  gist  of  at  least  a 
hundred  of  tbe  communications  which  I  have  received  on  the 
subject.  More  than  fifty  others  give  particulars  of  different 
editions  of  the  IF.  D.  of  M.,  ranging  in  date  from  1675 
{no  owner  of  a  first  edition  has  yet  turned  upj,  in  the  pos- 
session of  various  correspondents ;  but  I  am  bound  to 
remember  that  the  readers  of  the  Echoes  are  not  all  biblio- 
graphers, and  I  must  not  bore  them.  One  or  two  more 
claimants  to  the  honour  of  the  authorship  of  the  W.  D.  of  M. 
may,  in  tlie  interests  of  researcli,  be  mentioned.  A  small 
History  of  England,  by  the  author  of  JVie  Knights  of  St.  John, 
etc.,  gives  the  name  of '  Abraham  Woodhead '  as  the  writer 
of  the  TV.  D.  of  M.  A.  AV.  was  a  distinguished  convert  to 
Koman  Catholicism  during  the  Stuart  period. 

The  Cycloptxdia  Bibliograpkica,  by  James  Darling  (London,- 
1854),  coL  3194,  cites,  aniong  the  reputed  authors  of  the 
If.  D.,  Lady  Packington,  Archbishop  Sancroft,  Archbishop 
Frewen,  Bishop  Chiipel,  Abraham  Woodhead,  and  William 
Fulman.  A  rev.  cori-espondeut,  '  G.  S.  M.'  (Salisbury),  ia  of 
opinion  that  the  vexed  question  was  satisfactorily  answered 
in  Notes  and  Queries  of  22nd  April  in  the  present  year,  and 
that  the  honour  of  the  authorship  of  the  production  must  be 
ascribed  to  Dorothy,  Lady  Packington,  one  of  the  daughtera 
of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  who  married  her  father's  ward.  Sir 
John  Packington,  a  direct  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord 
Hampton,  formerly  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.  Lady 
Packington,  my  rev,  correspondent  writes,  was  a  most  pious 
and  accomplished  gentlewoman,  and  the  authoress  of  other 
excellent  works  besides  the  W.  D.  ofM. 

This  reminds  me  that  my  own  copy  of  the  W.  D.  (the 
J  735  edition)  has,  hound  up   with  it,  a   Manual  of  Private 
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Dtvoiv/M^  several  Collects  and  Pious  Ejaculations,  and  the 
well-known  and  admirable  essay  on  The  Government  of  the 
Tongtie.  The  last  is  said,  on  the  title-page,  to  be  by  '  the 
author  of  the  JVTiole  Duty  of  Man'  There  is  also  a  collection 
of  Prayers  for  their  use  who  mourn  in  Secret  for  the  PiMic 
Calamities* — evidently  intended  for  the  edification  of  dis- 
tressed cavaliers.     Are  all  these  by  Lady  Packington  ? 

*  J.  L.  V.'  (Stockport)  points  out  that  the  advertisement  to 
the  bookseller  in  my  copy  of  the  1735  edition  must  be 
incorrect  if  it  be  signed  '  John  Hammond/  as  the  advertise- 
ment affixed  to  the  edition  of  1675  bears  the  signature  of 
H.  Hammond.  I  can  only  repeat  that  which  I  put  in  print 
last  week:  that  the  advertisement  in  my  copy  is  signed 
*  John/  and  not '  H/  Hammond. 

Msm. — When  did  the  Packington  family  eliminate  the  C 
from  their  patronymic  ?  I  ask,  because  one  of  the  ribald  songs 
written  by  Theodore  Hook  against  Queen  Caroline  in  the 
John  Bull  is  noted  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  Packington  s 
Pound.  In  older  books  I  find  a  tune  mentioned  called 
Poffffington's  Pound.     What  was  it  ? 


I  AM  often  asked  by  correspondents,  personally  unknown 
to  me,  whether  I  am  *  serious '  in  asking  such  and  such  a 
question.  I  beg  to  assure  them  that  I  am  quite  serious,  and 
that  I  have  long  since  abandoned  tlie  practice  of  grinning 
through  a  horse  collar.  My  main  object  in  life  (next  to 
paying  the  greengrocer  and  pacifying  the  buttennan)  is  to 
get  at  the  truth  of  things;  and  an  immense  number  of 
currently  accepted  assertions  are  wholly  or  partially  false. 
Now,  I  am  about  to  ask  a  question  which  I  daresay  will 
provoke  many  incredulous  sneers  as  to  my  being  serious. 
Can  anybody  tell  me  who  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  was  ? 

In  the  second  number  (written,  as  we  all  know,  by  Steele) 
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of  the  Spectator  I  Kiid: — ^'Tlie  first  of  our  aodety  ia  a  gentle- 
man of  Worcestersliire,  of  an  aiiuient  descent,  a  baroaet ;  his 
name  is  Sir  'Roger  de  Coverley,  His  great-grandfather  was 
inventor  of  that  famous  countiy  dance  which  goes  by  his  name.' 
The  designation  of  Sir  lioger  was  not,  then,  the  invention  of 
Steele  ;  and  Tyers  tells  ua  that  the  character  of  the  Worcester- 
shire baronet  was  intended  to  represent  Sir  John  Put;kington 
of  Worcester,  '  a  T017,'  not  without  good  sense,  but  abounding 
in  absuitiities.  Tickell,  on  the  other  hand,  held  the  opinion 
that  the  account  of  the  club  in  the  Spectator  is  altogether 
fictitious. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  there  must  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  a  famous  country  dance  called  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 
Was  it  the  'Old  English  dance'  of  which  King  Charles  the 
Second  was  so  fond  ?  The  original  Sir  Roger  must  have  been 
a  personage  of  some  note  to  have  given  bis  name  to  a  dance. 
We  do  not  name  a  Derby  '  crack,'  or  a  fresh  butterfly,  or  a 
new  orchid  after  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry.  Who  was  the  dance- 
christening  Sir  Roger?  When  did  he  flouiish  ?  In  Elizabeth's 
time,  the  Eighth  Harry's,  or  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses? 
It  may  be  a  very  long  or  a  surpi'isingly  shuit  cry  to  our  great- 
grandfathers. When  I  was  a  child  1  knew  an  old  gentleman 
past  eighty  years  of  age  who  used  to  give  me  a  minute  account 
of  the  esecution  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  in  William  the  Third's 
time,  which  relation  my  old  gentleman's  father  had  heard 
from  his  grandfather. 

Metn. — -The  county  liistories  should  contain  some  parti- 
culars of  the  De  Coverley  family,  did  such  a  one  ever  exist. 
My  shelves  are  poor  in  county  histories,  which  are  deplorably 
costly.  But  whether  there  ever  was  or  was  not  a  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley,  we  have  Steele's  admiason  that  long  before 
Addison  and  he  made  Sir  Roger  immortal  there  was  a  famous 
tlance  which  went  by  the  baronet's  name.  I  recall  that  there 
is  a  capital  monograph  on  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  by  the  late 
Mr,  W.  H,  Wills,  Some  of  my  readers  may  possess  it,  and 
be  able  to  teU  me  whether  any  explanation  is  given  of 
the  sponsor  of  the  famous  country  dance  alluded  to  by 
Steele. 
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The  following,  I  venture  to  think,  should  have  been  sent, 
not  to  me,  but  to  Mr.  Burnand.  The  Punch  office  is  in 
Whitefriars : — 

'  I  remember  some  years  ago,  whilst  strolliug  round  the  lovely  bay  at  Port  Erin, 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Isle  of  ^lau,  being  *'  qu-cered  "  on  the  same  subject  (the 
letter  q)  by  a  young  and  lively  London  girl  of  fifteen.  We  were  noticing  the 
peculiar  Manx  names  of  **  Quilliam,"  ''Quilleash,*'  etc.  (from  which  the  Mac  has 
dropped,  by  the  bye,  Quilliam  equalling  M<^William),  and  I  ventured  to  assert 
for  her  inntrudion  that  q  was  always  followed  by  a  u.  *'0h!  no,"  replied 
she,  as  quick  as  thought  "Uowso?"  I  said.  *'Give  me  an  instance."  To 
which  the  prompt  response  was,  "  Kew-Gardens  !  "     1  collapsed.— H.  S.' 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Early  Closing  Association  was 
held  on  Thursday  at  Exeter  Hall ;  and  on  Sunday  last  an  open- 
air  meeting  of  shop  assistants  and  other  advocates  of  early 
closing  took  place  near  the  *  Reformers'  Tree,'  in  Hyde  Park. 
During  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  done  my  best  in  the 
columns  of  a  daily  paper  to  advocate  the  early  closing  move- 
ment— so  far  as  that  movement  could  be  carried  out  without 
injustice  to  the  trading  community  and  without  inconvenience 
to  the  public ;  but  it  appears  to  me  at  present  that  there  is 
an  extreme  section  among  the  shop  assistants  and  their  friends 
who  are  beginning  to  demand  things  A  CJudllut — things  in  the 
moon ;  simply  impossible  things. 

At  largely  attended  meetings  both  in  London  and  at 
Liverpool,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  urge  the  Government 
to  introduce  a  bill  into  Parliament  limiting  the  hours  of  shop 
assistants'  labour  to  ten  per  diem.  As  the  vast  majority  of 
the  London  shopkeepers  could  not  afford  to  employ  a  double 
set  of  assistants  and  work  their  establishments  on  the  system 
of  '  shifts,'  the  '  Ten-Hours'  Bill,'  were  it  to  become  law,  would 
shut  up  the  shops  of  London  at  six  p.m.,  and  thus  practically  \ 
paralyze  the  activity  of  a  metropolis  containing  four  millions  1 
of  souls.  London  after  six  in  the  afternoon  would  be  literally 
a  living  tomb. 

If,  in  view  of  the  vast  numbers  of  people  who  do  not  go  to 
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bed  until  inidiught,  or  until  a  later  hour,  and  who  are  incessantly 
wanting  to  buy  something,  a  schedule  of  exempted  shops  waa 
appended  to  the  Ten-Houi-s'  Bill ;  and  if  among  these  exempted 
places  were  to  be  found  grocers,  bakers,  licensed  victuallers, 
fruiterers,  newavendors,  tobacconists,  confectioners,  restaurants 
and  cooli-shops,  and  so  forth,  the  Ten-Hours'  Bill  would 
become  a  grossly  unjust  and  onesided  measure,  giving  freedom 
at  six  P.M.  to  a  few  hundreds  of  West  End  shop  assistants, 
while  it  retained  in  slavery  many  more  thousands  of  assistants 
in  the  shops  of  densely-populated  neighbourhoods,  especially 
in  the  suburbs. 


I  note:  that  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Homers, 
view  of  encouraging  technical  education,  have,  with  the  kind 
permission  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  decided  to  hold  next  October, 
at  the  Mansion  House,  an  exhibition  of  articles,  ancient  or 
modem,  whether  British  or  foreign,  made  of  horn,  or  of  which 
horn  is  a  component  part,  but  excluding  articles  i(i  ivory, 
bone,  or  tortoise-shell.  Prizes  will  be  given  to  exhibitors 
being  members  of  the  trade. 

I^et  me  see.  French  horps,  the  original  licence  of  the 
Horns  at  Highgate  and  the  Horns  at  KenningCon ;  Gallait'a 
picture  of  Counts  Egniont  and  Horn  ;  the  songs  of  Charles 
Horn ;  Marwood's  History  of  Harncastle ;  Anson's  Voyage 
round  Cape  Horn ;  Home  Tooke'a  Biversiojis  of  Purity ; 
a  collection  of  hornets  and  horn-flies  ;  specimens  of  the  horn- 
beam tree  and  horn-beak  fish,  a  horn  of  plenty,  a  homed  owl, 
the  first  hornpipe  that  the  sailors  danced  to,  a  plaster  cast  of 
Michael  Angelo's  Horned  Moses,  a  Cohorn  battery,  and  the 
original  manuscript  of  Little  Jack  Horner.  It  should  1 
grand  exhibition. 

To  Ikj  a  little  more  technical,  the  Homers'  Exhibition  miglit 
comprise  ancient  and  modem  inkhorns  (Dr.  Johnson  wore 
an  inkhom  at  his  buttonhole  when,  as  one  of  Mr.  Thrale's 
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executors,  he  took  an  inventory  of  the  property  at  the  Bank- 
side  Brewery) ;  shoe  horns,  bugle  horns,  drinking  horns,  and 
combs,  knife  handles,  horn  spoons  and  buttons.  A  few  horn 
lanterns  as  used  by  the  old  '  Charleys '  or  watchmen,  would 
be  decided  desiderata ;  and  in  a  few  out-of-the-way  country 
farm-houses  and  dame  schools  there  may  be  lingering  some  of 
the  horn-books  from  which  our  great -great -grandparents 
used  to  learn  their  letters  from  the  '  criss-cross '  row  down- 
wards. 

*  Their  books  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand, 
Which  tcUh  pellucid  liom  secured  are, 
To  save  from  fingers  wet  the  letters  fair/ 

Thus  Shenstone  in  the  Schoolmistress,  Mr.  J.  0.  Halli- 
well,  searching  the  Archer  family  account  books  for  his  Notes 
on,  Shakspeare,  ioxxndi  this  entry — ^"January  3,  1715-16,  one 
horn-book  for  Mr.  Eyres,  Twopence.'  Of  what  age,  I  wonder, 
was  '  Mr.  Eyres'?  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  many  books 
at  one  time  enjoying  an  unusually  large  circulation  are  precisely 
those  likeliest  to  become  the  scarcest  in  a  succeeding  age ;  for 
example,  nearly  all  school-books,  and  above  all  horn-books, 
than  which,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  11., 
there  was,  perhaps,  no  kind  of  book  more  universally  diffused. 

Mem,  —  Cookery  books  have  also  a  tendency  to  become 
scarce.  Ladies  give  these  volumes  to  their  cooks.  The 
volumes  are  tossed  into  the  *  Cook's  Drawer ; '  and  Tom 
Hood  has  told  us  what  the  '  Cook's  Drawer '  is  like.  For  the 
idtimate  fate  of  the  cookery  book  that  goes  to  the  kitchen,  ask 
the  cat,  or  the  '  foolish  fat  scullion ' — in  modem  times  repre- 
sented by  an  impertinent  young  lady  at  eighteen  pounds  a  year 
and  •  all  found,'  who  on  her  '  day  out '  wears  a  princess  costume 
and  a  hat  and  feather — who  lights  the  kitchen  fire.  In  the 
course  of  nearly  forty  years*  bookstall  hunting  I  have  known 
a  great  number  of  books  which  have  in  process  of  time 
become  scarce  and  costly.  I  will  only  cite  Lawrence's  Lectures 
on  Man,  Walker's  Analysis  of  Beauty,  Millingen's  Curiosities  0/ 
Medical  Experience,  Beckford's  Vathek  (in  French),  Jeremy 
Bentham's  Works,  and  Harris's  Hermes,  I  remember  them 
all  plentiful  and  cheap.  But  there  is  one  book  which 
throughout  my  time   has    always    been   procurable    for   tV^a 
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sum  of  one  shilling  sterling — I  mean  Delolnie  On  the  Con- 
sti/ulion  of  Unglam^-.  It  is  only  the  people  who  read  the 
work  in  question — onii  of  the  windiest  that  I  know — who 
are  scarce. 


Ves  ;  it  ia  true  that  Mr.  Henry  Irving  has  made  up  his  uiind 
to  '  cross  the  big  pond,'  and  that,  with  Miss  Ellen  Terry  and 
the  fine  finiT  of  the  Lyceum  company,  the  most  gifted  of  living 
tragedians  will  make  a  professional  tonr  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  commencing  Iiis  campaign  in  New  York  City  on 
October  29. 1883.  'The  high  contracting  parties,'  that  ia  to 
say,  Mr.  Irving  himself  and  Mr.  Henry  E.  Abbey,  of  New 
York,  have  agreed  on  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  which  hence- 
forward must  take  its  place  among  the  fadf-ra  of  the  stage. 
The  Irving  r6pcrtoire  will  comprise  Ifamlct,  Charles  tlie  First, 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Richard  the  Third,  Richelieu,  Tfte  Lyatis 
Mail,  The  Belle's  Straluffem,  Louis  the  Eleventh,  The  Bells,  and 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  There  may  be  reasons  of  State, 
perchance,  which  may  preclude  the  transportation  bodily 
ncrosB  the  Atlantic  of  the  elaborate  scenery  and  'machines,' 
aa  the  French  say,  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  The  Cup ;  and 
the  repertoire  above  mentioned  ia  surely  an  amply  sufficing 
one ;  still,  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  the  American 
public  allow  Mr.  Henry  Irving  and  Miss  Terry  to  depart 
without  a  performance  of  the  two  last  tragedies  named.  It 
is  surely  within  the  resources  of  American  scene-painting  to 
produce  a  hanqueting-hall,  a  garden  and  a  balcony,  and  a 
Tomb  of  All  the  Capniets  for  Romeo  a}id  Juliet,  and  a  Temple 
of  the  Ephesian  Artemis  for  the  The  Cup,  which  should  fairly 
satisfy  the  reiiuirements  of  the  two  dramas,  although  they 
may  not  approach  the  magnificent  scenic  effects  achieved  at 
the  Lyceum, 

But  if  Romeo  and  The  Cup  are  not  to  be  given  in  the 
1883-84  tour,  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Ttrry  can,  at  least, 
promise  to  come  back  again.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes. 
America  ia  a  country  to  which  you  are  bound  to  return.     He 
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who  has  seen  Niagara,  and  eaten  terrapin  at  Baltimore,  and 
canvas-back  ducks  at  Philadelphia,  and  gumbo  at  Washington, 
and  pompadour  at  New  Orleans,  and  striped  bass  (to  say 
nothing  of  Spanish  mackerel)  at  New  York,  is  as  he  who  has 
drunk  of  the  waters  of  the  Fountain  of  Trevi  at  Rome.  He 
must  go  back.  So  I  am  entitled  to  anticipate  for  the  actor- 
manager  of  the  Lyceum  the  achievement  of  two  more  artistic 
triumphs,  and  the  making  of  two  more  fortunes.  In  his 
first  tour,  he  will  probably  not  go  very  far  south  nor  very  far 
west  Eventually,  he  is  bound  to  make  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  aware  of  him.  There  are  rich 
piles  of  dollars  to  be  had  for  the  playing  for  at  the  Golden 
Gate;  and  shining  doubloons  and  pieces  of  eight  have  not 
wholly  disappeared  (the  Ciirpet-baggers  notwithstanding)  from 
the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Florida. 

Of  the  dramatic  success  of  Henry  Irving  in  America  I  have 
no  manner  of  doubt ;  and  I  shall  be  content  to  be  set  down  as 
the  verj'  falsest  of  prophets — say,  a  Derby  Prophet — if  the 
Americans  do  not  go  wild  with  enthusiasm  on  Miss  Ellon 
Terry.  I  seldom  bet ;  but  you  may  l)et  in  this  case  confidently. 
I  should  add  that  Mr.  Irving  and  his  troupe  will  return  to 
London  at  the  end  of  April  1884,  and  will  reopen  at  the 
Lyceum  on  June  1.  A  steamer  will  be  chartered  to  convey 
the  necessary  scenery,  dresses,  decorations,  and  '  properties '  to 
America ;  so  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  not  only  the 
plays  and  the  players,  but  the  very  Lyceimi  itself  will  bo 
'  reproduced '  in  the  States. 

Last  Monday  I  went  to  Mr.  Toole's  merry  and  sparkling 
little  theatre  known  by  some  of  the  admirers  of  the  genial 
comedian  as  '  The  Tooleries,*  where  the  progir^^mme  has  been 
very  sensibly  and  pleasantly  amplified  and  divei'sified.  On 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  is  performed  After  Dark- 
ness Dawn,  the  new  domestic  drama  '  adapted '  (I  believe  fron^ 
the  Syro-Chaldaic  or  from  the  praj- Aryan  Marowsky  dialect) 
by  Mr.  A.  A.  Dowty,  in  which  ilr.  William  Farren,  jun.,  enacts 
with  so  much  quiet  pathos  and  artistic  skill — and,  to  elderly 
playgoers,  with  such  curious  suggestiveness  of  his  distinguished 
grandfather — the  part  of  Prosper  Mathieu,  the  French  emif/rd. 
After  this  pretty  little    piece    comes,  on  the   eveniu^  \\\^^. 
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named,  llie  ever-welcome  Auntie.  But  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays  the  performances  consist  of  the  farce  of 
Deaf  as  a  Post  as  a  first  piece — there  were  adapters  before 
Agamemnon,  and  Jkaf  as  a  Post  is  the  French  Lt  Sourd ;  ait 
L'Auberge  PleiTie — After  Darkness  Dawn  aa  a  second,  and 
Bdbert  Macaire  as  a  last  piece — Mr.  E.  W.  Garden  playing  the 
bandit  of  L'Auberge  des  Adrets,  who  was  so'  cunningly  made  to 
caricature  Louis  Philippe ;  and  Mr.  Toole  playing  the  cowardly 
Jacques  Strop. 

'  Sandwiched '  between  the  second  and  fourth  pieces  is  now 
a  delicioualy  droll  bit  of  dramatic  absurdity,  by  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Bryon,  entitled  The  Villainous  Squire  an-l  the  Village  Rose. 
It  is  described  aa  a  'Bucolic  Pastoral'  and  as  being  'farther  from 
Th^  Madding  Crowd  than  ever.'  The  interlude  only  plays 
forty-three  minutes,  so  you  may  attend  a  public  dinner  at 
Willis's  Eooms  and  even  make  a  speech  advocating  the  claims 
of  the  Refuge  for  Penitent  liox-Keepers  and  Reformed  Check- 
Takers,  run  into  Toole's  Theatre,  see  the  Villainous  Squire,  and 
then  go  down  quietly  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  listen 
until  two  in  the  morning  to  a  succession  of  lively  debates  on 
the  vexed  question  as  to  whether  blowing  up  an  Irish  gentle- 
inan's  house  with  dynamite,  riddling  him  with  slugs,  burning 
his  ricks,  and  houghing  his  cattle  should  be  held  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  '  Boycotting '  or  of  '  exclusive  dealing.' 

It  would  be  entirely  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  you 
anything  like  an  outline  of  the  plot  of  the  Villainous  Squire. 
It  is  all  inside,  indeed,  without  any  outline;  and  the  plot  has 
apparently  gone  out  for  a  walk,  and  has  not  since  been  heard 
of;  but  if  yoii  wish  to  see  human,  or  rather  inhuman,  villany 
represented  in  its  deepest  dye  and  its  most  wolfish  aspect,  go 
and  see  Mr,  Toole  aa  the  Squire,  in  a  blonde  wig  and  a  high- 
peaked  hat,  like  that  which  might  have  been  worn  by  a  Puritan 
preacher  who  had  gone  upon  the  turf — in  a  scarlet  coat,  white 
buckskins,  with  ribbons  at  the  knees  rivalling  the  adornments 
of  Sixteen  String  Jack — in  top-boots  and  spurs,  and  provided 
■with  a  whip  which  obstinately  refuses  to  be  cracked.  Go 
and  see  Mr.  G.  Shelton  and  Mr.  Bruuton,  as  Buuniou  and 
Corn,  two  'jabbering  joskins,'  one  in  a  smock-frock,  the  other 
in  a  flowery  waistcoat,  and  both  infinitely  funnier  than  the 
iRConiprebenaihly  archaic  bumpkins  in  the  '  other'  Squire,  and 
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in  Far  from  tJie-  Maddimj  Crowd,  Go  and  see  Mr.  E.  W. 
Garden  as  Hugley,  'made  up'  to  represent  the  burglar  of 
the  period,  and  looking  perhaps  a  little  too  much  like  the  real 
article,  and  singing  a  song  wliich  fairly  makes  your  flesh  creep. 
See  Miss  Minnie  Douglas  and  Miss  Bella  Wallis  as  Mopsa 
and  Chloe,  two  artless  country  damsels;  and  last — and 
assuredly  not  least — be  very  particular  about  seeing  Miss 
Emily  Thome,  who,  as  Rose,  '  a  tender  but  full-blown  plant,' 
fairly  takes  the  audience  by  storm  with  her  singing,  her 
dancing,  her  archness,  her  vivacity,  and  her  thoroughly  good 
acting.  All  these  good  folks  romp  and  rattle  in  an  amazingly 
jovial  way,  and  appear  to  enjoy  the  performance  as  much  as 
the  audience  do.  I  should  say  that  to  witness  the  Villainous 
Squire  and  the  Village  Hose  for  the  first  time  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  cure  for  the  toothache.  When  you  had  seen 
it  twice  you  might  find  that  you  had  no  more  trouble  with  a 
bad  leg  of  thirty-five  years*  standing ;  and  after  performance 
numl)er  three  your  uncle  in  Bermuda  would  probably  expire, 
leaving  you  universal  legatee  by  his  vast  fortune* 


Not  in  a '  peaceful  urn ' — at  least,  yet  awhile — are  the  ashes 
of  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  to  rest.  Nothing  could  have  been 
simpler  or  plainer  than  the  directions  which  he  left  for  the 
incineration  of  his  mortal  coil.  There  is  among  non-clericals 
in  Italy  no  kind  of  prejudice  against  cremation;  and  the 
members  of  Garibaldi's  family  were  ostensibly  not  at  all 
averse  from  carrying  out  the  injunctions  of  their  illustrious 
chief;  while  in  so  sequestered  a  spot  as  Caprera  the  burning 
of  the  hero's  body  could  surely  have  been  carried  out 
without  any  difficulty.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there 
was  something  or  somebody  behind  the  scenes  to  suggest  the 
precipitate  abandonment  of  the  cremation  scheme ;  and  it 
would  not  be  in  the  least  surprising  if,  within  a  few  months, 
there  arose  throughout  the  Peninsula  a  popular  cry  of 
*  Garibaldi  in  Eotonda ! '  There  are,  I  doubt  it  not,  a  vast 
number  of  Italians  who  hold  that  the  only  fitting  place  for 
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GaiibalJi's  bones  is  at  Rome,  in  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  in  the 
beet  of  all  good  company,  by  the  aide  of  Victor  Emiitaiiiiel  of 
Savoy,  and  Rafaelle  Sanzio  of  Urbino. 

With  the  ashes  of  the  prince  and  the  painter  those  of  the 
patriot  might  well  mingle.  Of  llie  sometime  leader  of  tlie  Thou- 
sand of  Marsala  and  Dictator  of  Naples  it  may  indeed  be  said : 

'  He  might  have  been  a  king. 
But  that  he  nnderBtood 
How  mnch  it  is  a  luuaner  tiling 
To  be  unjustly  great  than  honourabl;  good.' 

I  have  no  remembrance  of  where  the  lines  which  I  have 
quoted  occur;  and  I  fancy  that  I  have  not  quoted  them 
correctly ;  but  they  have  been  running  in  my  head  ever 
since  I  heard  of  Garibaldi's  death.  I  think  that  they  refer  to 
Cromwell.  Are  they  by  Andrew  Marvell  ?  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  that  I  know  nothing  poetical  of  A.  M.'3  writing  beyond 
Whfi>-e  tliii  remote  Bermudas  Hide,  '  The  Wanton  Troopers 
lidiug  by.  Have  shot  my  fawn,  and  it  will  die '  (an  exquisitely 
pathetic  lyric),  and  the  magnificent  lines  on  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  ending — 

'  And  nhilo  the  iinnM  bands 

Dill  clap  their  blood;  bands, 

He  uothing  common  did,  nor  mean, 

Upon  that  memorable  scene  ; 

Nor  called  the  gods,  in  vulgar  spite, 

To  vindicate  hia  helpless  migbt ; 

But  with  bis  eager  eye 

The  Bxe'a  edge  diil  try  ; 

Theu  bowed  his  comely  head 

Uo^n,  aa  upon  a  bed.' 

Eager,  I  am  nearly  sure,  is  wrong :  there  is  some  other  epithet. 
Is  it  piercing  ?  But  I  never  learned  the  lines  out  of  a  book. 
They  were  taught  to  me  nearly  five-and-forty  years  ago  by  a 
dear  sister,  when  I  was  a  child  and  blind. 


Eecordera  of  omens,  forget  not  to  tabulate  the  terrible  stonn 
that  swept  over  the  sea  at  Caprera  while  Garibaldi  was  being 
buried.  Such  a  storm  raged  in  England  on  the  day  that  Oliver 
died.  Such  another  storm,  rooting  up  tall  trees  and  hurling 
huge  masses  of  rock  adown  the  valleys,  desolated  St.  Helena 
while  the  unquiet  spirit  of  Napoleon  the  Great  was  passing 
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away ;  aud  Tacitus  relates  that  the  insurrection  of  the  Britons 
under  Boadicea  against  the  Eomans  was  presaged  by  an  awful 
tempest,  '  Strange  noises  were  heard  in  the  house  of  assembly, 
and  loud  bowlings  in  the  theatre.  In  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames  there  was  an  appearance  like  that  of  a  sunken  town. 
The  sea  assumed  the  colour  of  blood,  and  human  forms  appeared 
to  be  left  on  the  shore  by  the  ebbing  tide/  The  other  day,  it 
is  stated,  the  superstitious  people  of  La  Maddalena  attributed 
the  storm  to  the  anger  of  the  Eternals  at  the  disobedience  of 
the  family  of  Garibaldi  to  his  last  wishes. 


Is  it  not  nearly  time  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  *  well  of 
English/  not  '  pure  and  undefiled ' — in  view  of  about  one-third 
of  our  speech  being  of  Latin,  or  of  Norman-French  derivation, 
there  is  no  such  thing — but  tolerably  pellucid,  we  made  a 
stand  against  the  use  of  the  wotd  prestige  as  significative  of 
political  power  and  influence  ?  I  read  in  a  daily  paper  as 
follows : — 

'  Jealousy  of  the  Porte  is  the  word  of  the  enigma,  the  secret  of  tlie  amazing 
muddle  which  has  been  made  in  this  matter  from  first  to  last,  tt  is  natural 
enough  on  the  part  of  France.  Face  to  face  with  fanaticism  in  Nbrth  Africa,  a 
feeling  provoked  by  the  Tunisian  scandal,  our  ally  is  bitterly  opposed  to  any 
increase  of  Mohammedan  prestige  in  that  part  of  the  world;* 

'  The  word  of  the  enigma,'  by  the  way,  is  a  literal  tmnslation 
of  a  French  idiom,  le  mot  de  Vinigme,  It  is  as  French  as 
Horace  Walpole's  Sht  is  dead,  rich.  Now  the  times  have 
been  so  hard  lately,  and  the  attentions  to  my  knocker  on  the 
part  of  the  collectors  of  the  Queen's  taxes,  parochial,  gas,  and 
water  rates,  so  pressing,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  purchase 
a  Littr6,  a  Spiers,  or  a  NapoUon  Landais,  But  I  have  a  good 
store  of  French  dictionaries;  and  I  hope  that  there  is  no 
grievous  error  in  assuming  that  prestige  is  a  comparatively 
new  French  word.  It  is  not  in  Menage's  Oingines  de  la 
Langrie  Frangaise  (1650);  it  is  not  in  Guy  Mifege  (1699); 
I  find  it  in  the  French  section  of  M.  de  Sejoumant's  Nouveau 
Dictionnaire  Franfois-Espagnol  (1775);    and   what   are   its 
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S^Miiish  equivalents  ?  Why,  engano,  illusion — deceit,  decep- 
tion. Next  door  to  it  conies  pnstidiyiateuT,  in  Spanish 
evibaucadoT,  inipoator. 

Ill  Professor  Koubaml's  French  and  English  IHdioiiaTy 
(Cassell,  1882),  prestige  is  rendered  enchantment,  fftscina- 
tiou,  deception,  illusion ;  and  Ogilvie's  Iviperial  Dictionary 
(Blackie,  1850)  gives  prestiges  (Lat.  predigioi),  juggling 
tricks,  impostures.  What  right  have  we  to  use  tlie  word 
prestige  in  the  sense  of  power  and  influence  ?  I  am  well 
aware  that  in  some  very  modem  Englisli  dictionaries  "prestige 
is  defined  as  meaning  reputation  arising  from  past  deeds  or 
conduct ;  but  I  want  to  know  on  what  authority  we  have 
perverted  the  word  prestige  from  its  original  meaning  of 
deluding  or  cheating  folks.  If  I  were  to  write  in  a  leading 
article — 'The  hocus-pocus  of  England  should  be  felt  in  every 
bazaar  from  Boggly wallah  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh;'  or, 'The 
bamboozling  of  Britain  is  no  longer  preponderant  in  tlie 
Mediterranean ; '  or,  '  How  are  we  to  restore  the  hanky-panky 
of  the  British  Empire  in  South  Africa  ? '  the  critics  would 
raise  the  cry  of  '  haro  ! '  after  me ;  yet  I  contend  that  I  should 
be  quite  as  fully  justified  in  using  any  one  of  the  terms  I  have 
cited  as  in  talking  about  prestige,  according  to  tlie  original 
meaning  of  the  word. 


'  Atlas,'  my  friend,  that  which  I  wrote  about  a  '  bdlon 
sinister,"  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  'bar  sinister.'  But  it  is  in  French,  not  in  English 
heraldry,  and  it  does  not  in  the  least  imply  illegitimacy.  la 
the  third  edition,  just  published,  of  Mr.  J.  E,  Cassan'a 
instructive  Handbook  of  Heraldry  (London :  Chatto  and 
Windus),  I  find,  under  the  liead  of  inrrc,  '  bend  sinister,' 
and,  furthermore,  '  Tlie  bar  (the  horizontal  baud  across  the 
escutcheon)  is  unknown  to  French  annorists;  with  them  the 
fess  lias  no  diminutive  (our  fess  is  a  broader  bar) ;  that  which 
tliey  designate  a  harre  is  with  us  a  heiid  sinister' 
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To  verify  Mr.  Cassan's  plain  statement  I  looked  out  the 
article  '  Blason '  in  D'Alembert  and  Diderot's  great  French 
JEncyclopcedia,  and  therein  I  found  the  shield  of  a  Monsieur 
Verteuil,  of  Bordeaux,  figured  as  *  tierce  (divided  into  thi-ee 
parts)  en  barre  d'argent/  Verteuil's  huTe  is  a  bend 
sinister. 

It  happens  that  this  Handbook  of  Henildrij  has  been  pro- 
ductive in  my  mind  of  a  very  curious  association  of  ideas. 
The  tasteful  cover  of  Mr.  Cassan's  volume  is  adorned  with  a 
crowned  shield,  *  charged  *  with  fifteen  '  roundles,'  *  or,'  which 
I  suppose  are  '  besants.*  They  are  arranged  in  pyramidal 
form.  Where,  I  asked,  had  I  seen  something  resembling  that 
cognizance  before  ?  Why,  in  the  engraved  works  of  Stefanino 
della  Bella  (the  artist  who,  they  say,  always  began  his  figures 
at  the  feet,  and  so  worked  upwards),  among  whose  *  Capricci,' 
etched  for  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  I  find  a  magnificent 
achievement  of  the  arms  of  the  Medici  family,  a  crowned 
shield  charged  with  six  golden  balls  in  high  relief,  arranged 
as  two  pyramids,  the  bases  of  which  are  parallel.  The  ball 
forming  the  apex  of  the  topmost  pyramid  is  charged  with 
three  Jleurs  de  lys, 

I 

But  in  the  '  Blason '  of  the  Encyclopoedia  the  six  roundles, 
80  the  perpendicular  lines  of  the  etching  show,  are  of  the  tinc- 
ture gules,  and  are  consequently  not  hesants  but  torteaux ; 
tlie  which  persuasion  lands  me  right  in  the  middle  of  a  note 
addressed  this  very  week  to  the  editor  of  the  World  by  Signor 
Francesco  Vinea,  the  painter  of  a  wonderfully  clever  picture 
called  'The  Queen  of  the  Eevels,'  in  the  instant  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition. 

The  matter  of  Signor  Vinea's  letter  does  not  concern  me ; 
and  as  I  am  not,  in  this  case,  an  art  critic,  I  must  say  nothing 
about  the  artistic  merits  of  the  picture.  Still,  I  dare  say  that 
a  multitude  of  outsiders  have  been  as  much  puzzled  as  I 
myself  have  been  to  determine  the  nationality  of  the  royster- 
ing  cavaliers  and  romping  damsels  who  are  doing  riotous 
homage  to  '  The  Queen  of  the  Revels.'  The  men  might  be  the 
3washbuckling  tosspots  of  Terburg  or  Jordaens ;  the  buxom 
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losses  uiiylit  be  so  many  participants  in  one  of  Rubens's  Ice-i-messes. 
A  pile  of  wine-flasks,  with  castings  of  wiokerwork,  in  tlie  fore- 
ground, surest,  it  is  true,  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  Italy ;  but 
in  what  part  of  the  Peninsula  ? 

After  long  searching  I  espied  towards  the  centre  of  the 
composition  a  white  banner,  emblazoned  witli  sundry  torteaux 
giUes,  the  Medician  cognizanca  The  revels  were  evidently 
taking  place  on  Tuscan  soil. 

But,  looking  at  the  crowned  shield  with  its  golden  balls,  as 
etched  by  Delia  Bella,  a  fresh  associated  idea  starts  up,  and 
pursues  quite  a  contrary  direction.  Stefanino's  Medician 
trophy  might  be  the  cognizance  of  a  couple  of  pawnbrokers 
who  had  gone  into  partnership,  and  'joined  arms.'  Are  we 
quite  so  sure  that  the  three  golden  halls  displayed  by  our 
uncle  are  '  the  ancient  arms  of  Lombardy,'  as  they  are 
commonly  supposed  to  be  ?  May  they  not  be  instead  the 
truncated  achievement  of  the  Medici  ?  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  '  Lombard '  hankers  and  money-lenders  who,  about 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews,  established  themselves  in  London,  are  described  as  coming 
from  Genoa,  Lucca,  Florence,  and  Venice,  none  of  which  cities 
are  in  Lombardy  proper. 

Mem.  — '  Jacob  Larwood,'  in  his  History  of  Signhoards 
(Chatto,  1868),  aays,  p.  128,  that  the  arms  of  the  Medici  were 
■  five  besants  azure,  whence  the  balls  formerly  were  blue.' 
This  is  manifestly  erroneous,  since  the  besant  must  neces- 
sarily be  oj;  and  the  '  roundle '  wliich  is  tinctured  '  azure ' 
cannot  be  a  bcsanl,  and  must  necessarily  be  a  heurie ;  and, 
moreover,  the  Mediciau  roundle  in  the  Encydopcedia  '  Blason ' 
and  in  Signor  Francesco  Vinea's  picture  are  neither  ot  nor 
'  azure,'  but '  gules.' 


I  MU3T  '  hang  up '  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  TJu 
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Whole  Duty  of  Man  for  a  week,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
since  the  last  appearance  of  the  Echoes  I  have  received  at 
least  fifty  additional  letters,  the  contents  of  which  I  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  master,  and  all  bearing  on  the  W,  D,  of  M. 
I  may  just  hint  that  the  evidence  of  authorship  seems  to 
preponderate  very  strongly  in  favour  of  Dorothy,  Lady 
Packington. 


Touching  Pachingion's  round, — my  very  old  friend  Mr. 
Edward  Draper  (in  our  youth,  if  we  did  not  precisely  '  paidle 
i*  the  bum '  or  *  pu*  the  gowans  fine,'  at  least  we  explored 
the  same  '  fourpenny  box '  at  the  bookstalls  and  collected 
the  same  penny  prints  and  halfpenny  '  yards  of  songs '  from 
the  old  lady  who  displayed  her  stock-in-trade  in  a  large  gig 
umbrella  in  Oxford  Street  just  where  the  iron  gates  are,  lead- 
ing to  Hanover  Square)  writes  me  that  the  air  concerning 
which  I  made  inquiry  last  week  is  mentioned  in  Chaj^peirs 
Popular  Melodies  of  the  Oldeii  Time  as  having  been  quoted 
in  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair  as  Paggington's  Pound. 
Furthermore,  that  in  the  still  popular  ditty,  Come^  lassies  and 
lads,  take  leave  of  your  dads,  there  occur  the  lines : 

'  Begin,  says  HaU — ay,  ay,  says  Mall, 
We'll  lead  up  Packington's  Pound  ; 
No,  no,  says  Noll,  and  so  says  Doll  ; 
We'll  first  have  Sellinger's  Round.' 

'  Sellinger  *  is  St.  Leger.  The  music  of  Sellinger's  Bound,  or, 
The  Beginning  of  the  World,  is  also  in  Chappell.  '  Rles  of  Songs,' 
according  to  Mr.  Draper,  have  been  written  to  the  tune  of 
Packington's  Pound,  Yes,  my  friend :  but  why  that  Pound  f 
Did  Packington  ever  impound  an  intrusive  stranger  as  the 
incensed  Captain  Boldwig  did  Mr.  Pickwick,  when  that  illus- 
trious philanthropist  was  temporarily  overtaken  by  cold  punch  ? 

The  following  suggestion  on  Mr.  Draper's  part  is  an 
extremely  sensible  one : — 

'  Would  you  mind  noting,  ho  writes,  that  our  present  concert  balladists  and 
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thontrical  oTt^rtiire  com[ioecrs  would  do  veil  to  Btady  Bomething  more  tliaii 
atmnt  a  doMn  tmlliul  tunes,  which  they  are  constantly  repeatinR :  auoh  m  Tlix 
Bailiff's  Daughter  of  iK&agUm,  the  MaypoU  Song,  Satiy  in  our  AtUy,  and  bo 
forth.  There  is  one  wonderful  nir  with  thn  bunlen  of  Croakledum  hoo,  CrookU- 
•Inm  hf,  which  is  ons  of  the  quaintest  of  all.  Croaklnlum  is  in  Tom  D'Urrey'a 
PUla,  and  in  Chappcll.' 

As  it  is,  we  very  rarely  hear,  nowadays,  even  the  delightful 
melodies  of  the  18th  century  comic  operas.  I  do  not  mean 
the  Beggar's  Opera  (although  that  ia  very  seldom  played),  seeing 
that  the  Newgate  Pastoral  is  a  pasticcio  of  very  ancient  English 
tunes ;  hut  what  has  become  of  the  simple,  charming  airs  in 
Love  in  a  Village,  in  Midas,  in  SoHna,  in  The  Quaker  ?  Even 
the  more  modern  No  Song,  No  Supper  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
abeyance. 


If  I  hiive  not  got  Chappell,  I  have  become  the  f 
through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Paterson  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Perth,  and  Ayr,  of  a  very  sumptuous  volume — a 
copy,  indeed,  of '  The  Queen's  Edition '  of  The  Vocal  Melodies  of 
ScotlaTid,  with  symphonies  and  accompaniments  by  Finlay  Dun 
and  John  Tlioiuson.  Quite  apart  from  its  lyrical  attractions, 
this  handsomely-printed  volume  is  highly  interesting  from  ft 
literary  and  bibliographical  point  of  view.  It  would  seem 
that  little  is  known  of  the  writer  and  composer  of  Charlie  is 
my  Darling,  which,  in  Messra.  Paterson's  volume,  is  merely 
set  down  as  an  '  old  Jacobite  song,  modernized.'  The  heart- 
stirring  Jacobite  Ijtic  of  Cam'  ye  hi/  Athol  is  quite  modem ; 
tlie  words  being  by  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and 
the  music  by  Neil  Dow,  jun.  The  words  oiAwa,  Whigs,  awa  ! 
everybody  knows  to  be  by  Burns.  The  words  of  Annie  Laurie 
are 'a  modern  adaptation  of  a  poem  by  Mr.  Douglass,  of  England,' 
and  the  music  ia  '  ascribed  to  Lady  Scott.'  In  the  Garb  of 
Old  Gaid  had  a  Lientenant-General,  Sir  Harry  Erskine,  for  its 
writer,  and  the  music  was  composed  by  General  John  Reid. 
The  air  of  And  ye  sail  walk  in  Silk  Attire  was  '  arranged '  by 
Sir  Henry  Bishop.  Of  WelcoTnt,  Royal  Charlie,  it  ia  simply  said 
to  have  been  '  arranged  by  Finlay  Dun ; '  the  poet  of  Wka 
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toadna  fecht  for  Charlie  ?  is  unknown ;  and  equal  obscurity- 
shrouds  the  authorship,  both  as  regards  words  and  music,  of 
Wha'll  he  King  hut  Charlie  ? 

Mem. — The  new  edition  of  the  Vocal  Melodies  of  Scotland 
has  been  entirely  revised  and  re-edited  by  Mr.  Edward 
Rimbault  Dibdin. 


Were  George  Eliot  alive,  and  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  com- 
monplace book,  she  might  make  a  curious  entry  illustrative 
of  some  fresh '  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life/  A  London  incumbent 
has  written  to  the  Ti7nes  to  suggest  that  the  date  of  Hospital 
Sunday  (a  practically  beneficent  device  wliich  we  borrowed 
from  Birmingham)  should  be  altered.  June,  it  appears,  is  an 
inconvenient  month  for  the  preaching  of  sermons  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  our  hospitals  *  and  the  existing  date  '  causes  some  of 
the  clergy  to  stand  aloof,  and  others  to  give  the  fund  but  a 
grudging  and  lukewarm  advocacy.'  Is  that  so  ?  I  thought, 
in  my  ignorance,  that  the  quality  of  mercy  could  scarcely  be 
strained.  But  Hospital  Sunday  prevents  the  clergy  from 
having  a  collection  of  any  importance  for  any  other  object 
whatsoever  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  year. 

The  Bishop  of  London's  Fund  comes  with  a  request,  which 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  command,  for  a  sermon  in  the 
month  of  May ;  Hospital  Sunday  takes  June ;  '  by  the  middle 
of  July  half  our  congregations  are  on  the  wing  for  the  seaside 
or  the  Continent ;  in  August  and  September  our  churches  are 
nearly  empty  *  (is  that  so  ?) ;  in  October  the  congregations 
come  back  'hardly  in  a  mood  to  be  greeted  by  a  charity 
sermon,  having  had  one  probably  at  every  watering-place 
they  have  visited  in  their  travels.'  So  that  Shakspeare  must 
have  been  altogether  wrong,  and  the  quality  of  mercy  is  a 
little  strained. 

Is  not  the  admission  about  the  churches  in  Augci^t  ^\A 
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September  being  nearly  empty  rather  a  damaging  one  ?  Is  it 
only  Dives  and  his  daughters  who  go  to  church  ?  Or  if 
Lazanis  goes  there  likewise,  is  the  tattered  man  in  the  habit, 
in  the  middle  of  July,  of  '  taking  wing  for  the  seaside  or 
the  Continent'?  The  incumbent  writes  from  Paddington. 
Surely  the  thousands  of  hard-working  operatives  who  wero 
said  to  be  yearning  for  the  boon  of  Paddington  Park  are  not 
all  of  them  accustomed  to  go  out  of  town  from  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  end  of  September,  thus  leaving  the  churches 
'  nearly  empty.' 

Another  suggestion  of  the  incumbent,  that  all  hospital 
'cases'  presenting  an  admission  letter  from  a  subscriber 
should  pay  some  nominal  sum  —  say  a  shilling  for  out- 
patients, and  half-a-crown  for  in-patients — is  really  worthy  of 
serious  discussion.  The  incumbent  is  of  opinion  that  such 
admission  fees  would  yield  an  aggregate  of  forty  thousand  a 
year.  There  is  no  oiitn^e  to  the  merciful  doctrine  of 
Samaritanism  in  remembering  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
our  hospital  patients  are  not  the  utterly  destitute  poor. 
Those  woful  ones  are  taken  to  the  parish  infirmary.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  thousands  of  people  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  an  hospital  are  perfectly  well 
able  to  pay  a  shilling  or  half-a-crown  on  entering  the  institution ; 
but  if  they  be  quite  impecunious,  what  ia  there  to  prevent 
the  subscriber  from  giving  the  poor  man  or  woman  the  trifling 
sum  required  as  an  admission  fee  at  the  time  of  handing  him 
or  her  the  admission  letter  ?  The  small  sum  would  only  be 
as  a  stamp  on  a  cheque  drawn  on  the  Bank  of  Beneficence. 


On  Saturday,  the  10th  instant,  at  the  Princess's,  -was  pro- 
duced licfore  a  crowded  audience  and  with  unqualified  success 
a  new  and  original  romantic  drama,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  G.  E. 
Sims,  entitled  Tlie  li&manii  Eye.  The  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Times  newspaper  has  pronounced  Tlie  ISomany  Rye  to  be  '  a  bad 
atiil  mischievous  play.'     A  bad  play  it  certainly  is  not,  since 
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Mr.  Sims  has,  with  much  skill  and  ingenuity,  succeeded  in 
constructing  out  of  well-worn  materials  a  closely  coherent  and 
deeply  interesting  story,  which  may  pass  muster  as  a  brand- 
new  plot     The  workmanship  of  the  drama  is,  indeed,  capable 
throughout,  and  in   parts   masterly.     The  dialogue   is   never 
absurd :  it  is  often  impressive,  and  more  often  racily  humor- 
ous :  it  is   only  the  incidents  and  the   form   in  which   the 
majority  of  the  characters  are  cast  that  are  repulsive.     If  you 
can  imagine  a  fashionable  "West  End  tailor  setting  his  very 
best  cutters  and  sewers  to  work  to  fashion  out  of  the  very 
best '  extra  double-milled  superfine  '  Saxony  broadcloth,  lined 
with  silk   throughout,  a  suit  of  clothes  for  a  pauper  or  a 
convict;    or   an    enthusiastic    agriculturist    embellishing   the 
interior  of  a  pigstye  with  encaustic  tiles  and  mahogany  '  fixings,' 
while  he  decorated  the  exterior  with  an  ebony  door  and  a 
double  gilt  knocker ;  or  a  spirited  publisher  issuing  an  edition 
of  Catnach's    Last   Dying   Spccclics   and   Con/cssio7is,  printed 
with  silver-faced  type  on  handmade  paper  and  illustrated  by 
dr)''-point   etchings   by  Mr.  Wliistler  and  Mr.  Herkonier; — 
then  you  might  be  able  to  gather  some  notion  of  the  talent 
which  Mr.  G.  R  Sims  has  displayed  in  '  cutting  fustian  upon 
satin/  mending   beggars'  rags   with   gold   thread,  trepanning 
murderers*  skulls  with  silver  plate,  and  playing  Nix  my  Dolly 
Pals,  FaJce   Away,   or    Who'll  Claude  Duval   v:a$  in   Newgate 
Thrown,    on    a    hundred-and-fifty-guinea    Broadwood    grand 
pianoforte,  the  walnut-wood  case    adorned  at    the  additional 
outlay  of  a  thousand  pounds  by  Mr.  E.  Burne  Jones  with 
paintings  emblematic  of  the  Golden  Stairs  of  the  Treadmill, 
the  Hidden  Mysteries  of  Burglary,  the  Genius  of  Begging- 
Letter  Writing,  the  Nemesis  of  the  Gin  Shop,  and  the  Avatar 
of  the  Middlesex  Sessions. 

There  are  nearly  forty  characters  in  Th^  Bomany  liye,  and 
they  are  nearly  all  arrant  rascals  of  either  sex,  including  a 
murderous  young  country  gentleman,  a  knavish  money-lender, 
a  pseudo  bird-fancier,  who  is  in  reality  a  burglar,  a  boy  thief, 
a  bloodthirsty  gipsy,  a  roguish  attorney's  clerk,  any  number 
of  tramps,  cadgers,  vagabonds,  sham  veterans  of  the  Crimea, 
and  gin-drinking  women  who  hire  babies  to  go  out  begging 
with ;  and  a  horrible  old  hag  who  drugs  people  who  have  been 
decoyed  to  a  den  by  the  waterside,  to  be  afterwards  flun^  vixt^ 
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the  river  by  two  felonious  '  waterside  cliaiacters,'  who  either 
commit  murder  at  the  instigation  of  some  tliird  party  actuated 
by  motivea  of  pecuniary  interest  or  of  personal  vengeance,  or 
else  quietly  pop  the  bodies  into  the  Thames  and  fish  them  up 
again,  so  as  to  obtain  the  reward  which  mourning  relatives 
have  offered  for  the  recovery  of  the  remains  of  their  loved 
ones.  There  are,  it  is  obvious,  hints  and  su^estiona  of  cha- 
ractera  sucli  as  these  in  the  writings  of  Dickens  and  Bulwer, 
of  Ainaworth  and  Wilkie  Collins — to  say  nothing  of  the 
'  Amateur  Casual,'  Mr,  James  Greenwood.  The  edifying 
columns  of  the  Folice  Gazette  may  also  have  been  laid  under 
contribution  to  supply  the  dramatist  with,  not  attic,  but  cellar 
and  gutter  salt  of  a  stimulating  nature  ;  and,  finally,  Mr.  Sims 
liimself  must  be  a  very  keen  observer  of  the  very  lowest  phases 
of  London  life.  The  result  is  a  really  surprising  piece  of 
realism,  reminding  the  critic  much  less  of  the  realism  of 
Balzac  or  of  Flauguergues  than  of  that  of  M.  Emile  Zola. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  Romany  side  of  his  story,  Mr.  Sims 
seems  to  lean  more  towards  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  as  set 
forth  in  Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland's  recently  published  book  on 
the  gipsies,  than  towards  the  views  so  forcibly  enunciated  by 
Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Coalville,  who,  because  the  English 
zingari  persist  in  declining  to  live  in  houses,  and  in  neglecting 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  denounces  them  as  monsters 
of  iniquity.  '  You  have  paid  some  attention  to  gipsies,' 
remarked  the  sage  of  Chelsea  to  Hans  Breitmann.  '  They'ri 
not  altogether  so  bad  a  people  as  many  think.  In  Scotland 
we  used  to  see  many  of  them.  I'll  not  say  that  they  w 
not  rovers  and  rievers;  but  they  could  be  honest  at  times. 
The  country  folk  feared  them ;  but  those  who  made  friends 
with  them  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  their  conduct.' 

The  most  conspicuous  trait  of  the  gipsy  character  made  use 
of,  and  in  a  highly  effective  mauner,  by  Mr.  Sims  is  the  blood- 
thirsty vindictiveness  of  the  Romany  when  the  path  of  his 
women-kind  has  been  crossed  by  a  Gentile.  For  the  rest,  the 
gipsies — although  the  hero.  Jack  Heame,  is  a  half-breed 
gitano — play  hut  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  Princess's 
drama.  The  characters  round  whom  the  most  absorbing 
interest  centres  are  the  scoundrels  and  cheats,  the  bandits  and 
assassins  of  T/5ndon. 
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We  have  two  pretty  glimpses  of  rural  life  in  the  opening 
scenes  of  a  gipsy  encampment,  and  the  manor  house  at 
Craigsnest — both  due  to  the  admirable  pencil  of  Mr.  William 
Beverley ;  and  there  is  also  a  well-painted  scene  of  the  road 
to  Hampton  by  Mr.  Stafford  Hall ;  and  of  the  race-course  at 
'  'Appy  'Ampton  *  itself,  by  Mr.  Walter  Hann  ;  but  the  action 
of  the  rest  of  the  piece  mainly  takes  place  in  the  slums,  in 
common  lodging-houses  and  thieves*  kitchens,  in  bird- 
fanciers'  shops  (the  birds  and  rabbits  all  alive)  in  Little  Queer 
Street,  Seven  Dials,  in  the  office  of  fraudulent  usurers,  in  the 
purlieus  of  Eatcliffe  Highway,  and  the  underground  cellars  of 
hired  kidnappers  and  assassins. 

There  are  also  two  or  three  scenes  on  board  ship,  and  a 
splendid  view  of  the  Thames,  a  shipwreck,  a  lifeboat,  the 
parlour  of  a  waterside  public-house,  and  the  crowded  quay  of 
a  seaport.  These  scenes,  seventeen  in  all,  are  consecutively 
devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  cold-blooded  and  calculating 
attempts  of  Philip  Royston,  the  villain  of  the  piece,  to  despoil 
and,  if  need  be,  murder  Jack  Hearne,  the  '  Romany  Rye,'  who 
is  his  half-brother,  and  to  abduct  and  obtain  possession  of  the 
property  of  Jack  Hearne's  sweetheart  and  subsequent  bride, 
Gertie  Heckett,  who  is  the  grand-daughter  of  Joe  Heckett,  the 
burglarious  bird-fancier  of  Little  Queer  Street,  but  who  is 
likewise  Philip's  cousin.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that 
Goliath  Lee,  a  gipsy,  thirsts  for  the  blood  of  the  wicked  young 
country  gentleman,  and  goes  about  with  a  gun,  bent  on  shoot- 
ing him,  because  he  has  seduced  a  gipsy  girl  named  Lura  I-.ee. 

In  the  end  vice  is  punished  and  virtue  rewarded,  the 
wicked  young  country  gentleman  and  the  unscrupulous 
money-lender  being  comfortably  taken  into  custody  by  the 
detectives.  The  murderous  '  waterside  characters '  had  pre- 
viously been  disposed  of  by  the  Romany  Rye,  very  gallantly 
played  by  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett.  Miss  Eastlake  looked  veiy 
charming  and  acted  very  gracefully  as  Gertie  Heckett, 
although  she  screamed  a  little  too  often  and  too  shrilly 
in  the  'tween  decks  scene  on  board  the  Saratoga;  and 
Mr.  E.  S.  Willard  was  the  coolest  and  most  polished  of 
villains  as  Philip  Royston.  Mr.  R.  Markby  presented  au 
amusing  amalgamation  and  inward  rascality  as  the  money- 
lending    Marsden;    and    Mr.    John   Beauchamp   looked    be- 
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comingly  ruffianly  as  Goliatli  Lee,  Messi's,  F.  Huntley  and 
H.  Evens  were  efficiently  revolting  in  tlie  'waterside 
characters,'  Scragger  and  Ginger  Bill ;  and  Miss  Emmeline 
Ormsby  displayed  both  power  and  pathos  as  the  ill-treated 
Lura  Lee.  A  i-eally  admirable  study  of  hnmorous  low-life 
chni-acter  Is  Mr.  George  Barrett's  Boss  Knivett,  who  appears 
to  combine  the  attributes  of '  Coster  Joe '  and  the  '  Chickaleary 
Cove,'  and  some  of  whose  idiosyncrasies  remind  us  of  the 
Artful  Dodger,  while  others  are  strongly  reminiscent  of 
Cliarley  Bates.  In  the  end,  Boss  Knivett  makes  up  his 
mind  to  live  '  on  the  cross '  no  longer,  but  to  act  henceforth 
altogether  'on  the  square.'  Throughout,  this  curious  piece 
was  excellently  well  played  and  admirably  mounted.  It 
will  have,  I  should  say,  a  long  and  prosperous  career,  and 
put  plenty  of  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  Princess's 
management  and  of  Mr.  G.  K.  Sims.  Personally,  I  scarcely 
think  that  I  should  like  to  see  Tht  Komany  Rye  again. 

I  went  on  Monday  last  to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  to  pass 
one  of  the  dreariest  evenings,  and  to  witness  one  of  the 
strangest  experiments  tliat  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  experi- 
ence. The  play  was  Kiny  Lear,  and  the  part  of  the  dis- 
traught monarch  was  played  by  that  well-known  actor,  Signor 
Ernesto  Eossi,  who  has  for  many  years  past  been  highly 
popular  among  bia  Italian  fellow-countrymen,  and  who  has 
recently  returned  from  the  Uniled  States,  extending  his  pro- 
fessional wanderings  eveu  to  San  Francisco.  Signor  Rossi 
played  in  this  country  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  received  with 
respectful  appreciation,  but  scarcely  gained  such  a  high 
degree  of  acceptance  as  had  been  accorded  to  Salviui.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  performance — certainly  it  could  not  be 
called  an  entertainment — on  Monday  consisted  in  Signor 
Rossi  playing  Kwg  lAnr  in  choice  Italian,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  company  played  their  parts  in  English.  The  polyglot- 
isni  of  Odette  is  ridiculous  enough ;  but  here  it  was  'confusion 
woree  confounded.'  The  unhappy  coadjutors  of  Signor  Rossi 
had  to  feel  for  their  '  cues,'  so  to  speak,  and  to  catch  them 
more  fi'om  his  gesticulations  and  his  grimaces  than  from  his 
articulate  words.     All  dramatic  allusion  was  thus  entirely  lost. 

The  Signor,  moreover,  has  not  been  gifted  by  nature  with  a 
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form  suggestive  of  majesty  or  dignity.  He  is  squat  of 
stature,  and  his  *  make  up  *  conveyed  the  impression  of  his 
head  being  inordinately  large;  while  his  hirsute  'arrange- 
ments' were  suggestive,  now  of  Pantaloon  and  now  of  a 
caricature  of  the  estimable  Alderman  Sir  Eobert  Garden. 
On  the  whole,  the  spectacle  would  have  been  laughable 
had  it  not  been  intolerably  wearisome.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  Signer  Eossi  (whose  performance  I  had  never 
before  witnessed)  is  not  a  good  actor.  He  may  be,  indeed, 
a  very  excellent  tragedian;  only,  on  Monday,  under  the 
ridiculous  conditions  to  which  he  had  chosen  to  subject 
himself,  he  did  not  give  his  abilities  fair  play. 

The  Italian  translation  of  King  Lear  followed  by  Signor 
Bossi  is  that  of  Carlo  Rusconi  and  Cristoforo  Pasqualigo, 
published  at  Milan  in  1879,  and  dedicated  by  the  publisher 
to  Signor  Eossi  himself.  The  version  is  a  tolerably  close 
one;  but  it  is  in  prose,  and  this  circumstance  deprives  the 
speeches  of  Lear  of  much  of  their  grandeur  and  eloquence, 
and  reduces  some  of  his  sublimest  outpourings  to  the  merest 
commonplace.  To  be  sure,  the  English  Lear  talks  prose 
himself,  sometimes ;  but  the  prose  only  acts  as  a  foil  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  blank  verse.  Signor  Bossi  was  supported 
by  a  *  scratch  *  company  of  unequal  merit.  Mr.  John  Eyder 
was  respectable  as  Kent ;  Mr.  Edmund  Lyons  highly  intelli- 
gent as  the  Fool;  Miss  Louise  Moodie  incisive  as  Goneril; 
and  Miss  Lydia  Cowell  sweetly  pathetic  as  Cordelia, 

The  beautiful  and  talented  Mrs.  Langtry  continues  to  reap 
fresh  and  brilliant  laurels  in  the  provinces.  The  ovation  at 
Edinburgh  has  been  followed  by  a  triumph  at  Liverpool, 
where  the  clever  and  industrious  lady  was  received  with  im- 
mense enthusiasm,  and  I  understand  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
her  brief  engagement  Mr.  Saker  handed  the  deservedly  popular 
artiste  a  cheque  for  eleven  hundred  pounds ;  a  larger  sum  than 
he  has  hitherto  paid  to  any  *  star.'  Mrs.  Langtry  is  at  present 
engaged  in  the  pleasant  task  of  taking  Leeds  by  storm. 
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I  FLED  my  ccjitiitry  (which  is  Cockaigne)  last  Saturday  and 
went  down  to  Binuiiighaiu.  It  poured  impartially  in  the 
Midland  metropolia  during  the  major  part  of  the  thirty-six 
hours  or  so  during  which  I  abode  there;  still,  I  enjoyed  my- 
self immensely,  and,  I  daresay,  was  much  happier  than  a 
goodly  number  of  kings  have  been,  or,  lor  the  matter  of  fact, 
are.  You  see  that  the  esteemed  friend  at  Edgbaston  with 
whom  I  stayed  has  solved  the  problem  of  getting  a  quart — 
I  might  almost  say  a  gallon— into  a  bottle  normally  possess- 
ing only  the  capacity  of  a  pint ;  in  other  words,  he  has 
managed  to  bestow  a  splendid  library,  rich  in  almost  every 
department  of  literature,  ancient  aud  modern,  and,  above  all, 
Shakspearean,  within  tlie  compass  of  a  trim  little  bijou 
residence.  I  aui  not  prepared  to  deny  that  the  Bollandista 
may  have  been  up  tlie  chimney,  and  Dodsley's  Old  Plays 
in  the  feuder ;  that  Bayle,  Moreri,  and  Picart's  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  may  have  been  in  the  pantry,  and  Hobbes' 
Leviathan  under  the  second  best  bed ;  hut  the  master  of  this 
houseful  of  books  knew  perfectly  well  how  to  put  his  finger, 
without  hesitation,  on  the  particular  volume  he  required ;  aud 
the  result  was  that,  although  thei'e  seemed  some  peril  of  on 
getting  submerged  in  books,  he  always  succeeded,  as  Nfeptune 
did,  ages  ago,  in  restraining  the  papery  billows  and  teaching 
them  obedience  to  his  reign.  I  mean  that  he  very  soon 
restored  the  books  to  their  shelves  agaiu.  After  that  we  had 
a  nice  little  second  service  of  rare  autographs;  and  finished 
with  a  sweet  dessert  of  old  engravings. 

I  went  to  'Brummagem'  for  a  special  purpo^,  unnecessary 
to  mention  in  this  place;  bnt,  so  far  as  I  was  able,  I  further 
utilized  the  few  hours  of  leisure  at  my  disposal  by  taking 
attentive  note  of  the  astonishing  structural  transformation 
which,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  Birmingham  has  under- 
gone. The  city  seems  altogether  changed,  and  infinitely  so 
for  the  better.  That  dreadfully  uncomfortable  pavement, 
which  one  was  wont  to  liken  to  '  petrified  kidney  potatoes," 
has  altogether  disappeared  ;  new  and  spacious  streets — one  of 
these  thoroughfares, '  John  Bright  Street,'  lias  cost,  I  think, 
over  a  million  sterling — have  lieen  driven  through  what  were 
once  dingy  slums;  three  beautiful  new  parks  have  been  laid 
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out  in  the  environs  of  the  town ;  a  number  of  colossal  hotels 
have  thrown  the  historic  '  Hen  and  Chickens*  into  the  densest 
of  shade ;  and  the  grand  old  Town  Hall  is  now  the  centre  of 
what  may  be  called  the  Forum  of  Birmingham,  comprising  as 
it  does  the  Josiah  Mason  University,  the  Council  House,  and 
the  buildings  of  the  restored  Free  Library,  to  which  will  soon 
be  adjoined  the  new  Art  Gallery.  The  population  of  Bir- 
mingham is  now  four  hundred  thousand.  I  wonder  what  it 
was  in  the  year  when  Her  Majesty  ascended  the  throne ! 

Do  not  laugh  at  me  for  expressing  wonder  and  admiration 
at  the  sight  of  an  English  provincial  city.  There  are  very 
few  countries  in  Christendom  in  which  I  have  travelled  so 
seldom  and  so  unobservingly  as  I  have  in  England. 


For  three  octavo  volumes,  all  of  them  replete,  ivom  end  to 
end,  with  sprightliness,  kindly  humour,  and  shrewd  perception, 
further  enlivened  by  a  spice  of  eccentricity,  commend  me  to 
Mrs.  Frances  Anne  Kemble's  Records  of  Later  Life,  which  Mr. 
Bentley  has  just  published.  As  a  letter-writer  Mrs.  Frances 
Anne  Kemble  leaves  Lady  Morgan  very  far  behind.  Indeed, 
she  narrowly  approaches  Mrs.  Delany ;  and,  here  and  there, 
she  almost  comes  within  measurable  distance  of  the  liveliest 
of  all  English  lady  letter-writers — the  English  Madame  de 
S^vign^ — Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  There  are  anecdotes 
enough  in  Mrs.  Kemble's  volumes,  especially  those  touching 
on  Eogers,  Sydney  Smith,  and  Thackeray,  to  make  the  fortune 
of  a  professional  diner  out. 

Mr.  Dion  Boucicault,  I  should  say,  will  smile  when  he 
reads,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Mrs.  Kemble  (vol.  ii.  p.  70), 
on  April  2,  1841,  to  her  '  Dearest  H ,*  the  following: — 

'You  ask  me  if  the  new  comedy  {London  Assurance)  is  suflScient  to 
warrant  the  author's  purchase  of  Henry's  horse.  I  heard,  but,  of  course,  cannot 
Touch  for  the  truth  of  the  report,  that  his  fixed  remuneration  was  to  be  three 
hundred  pounds  for  the  piece ;  and  when,  as  I  also  hear  (but  again  will  not 
Touch  for  the  truth  of  my  story),  besides  Henry's,  that  he  ha&  Wql^N.  vckSfCoLVit 
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liorao  ;  and,  besides  that  oth^r  liorse,  a  huibcuIdub  cab,  and,  bvsides  tliat  mira' 
ualuus  cab,  wdfnd  no  teas  tlian  «euen  coaU,  1  tbilih  yau  will  a^ee  with  me  that 
the  aathar  of  London  A»3arani:e,  successful  as  his  (liooe  may  be,  ought  to 
haro  found  a  deeper  mine  than  that  ia  likely  to  prove,  to  serrc  so  many  ends.' 

'  Henry '  was  Mrs.  Kemble'a  brothei',  who  haii  been  Mr. 
Boucicault'a  schoolfellow  at  Westminster.  The  allusion  to 
the  seven  coats  is  delicious.  Since  the  day  when  '  Yours 
ever,  Fanny '  questioned  the  nljility  of  the  clever  young 
dramatist  to  pay  for  a  park  haclc,  the  author  ot  London 
Assurance  must  have  made  half-a-dozen  large  fortunes.  The 
last  three  or  four,  I  hope,  he  has  kept. 

Mem. — Tlie  last  time,  a  few  months  since,  that  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  see  Mi.  Boucicaiilt,  he  was  talking  about  a  certain 
'  miraculous '  carriage  built  from  liis  own  designs,  and  which 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  America.  So  far  as  I  could 
make  out,  this  phenomenal  vehicle  was  convertible  at  will 
into  a  barouche,  a  'rockaway,'  a  brougham,  and  a  private 
liansoni.  This  was  clearly  the  largely-developed  descendant 
of  the  'miraculous  cab'  of  1841.  The  child  ia  father  of 
the  man. 


'  M.  H.'  (Reigate)  inquires  as  to  '  the  origin  of  the  super- 
stition that  peacocks'  feathers  in  a  room  bring  bad  luck  to 
their  possessor.'  The  superstition,  my  correspondent  adds,  ia 
very  general  in  )ier  neighbourhood,  and  is  shared  equally  by 
ladies  of  position  and  by  their  '  little  country  housemaids.' 
Anyhow,  it  seems  'rough  upon'  the  ^Esthetes.  We  shall  be 
told  next  that  sunflowers  are  vegetables  of  ill  omen,  and  that 
the  Evil  Eye  winks  from  the  Japanese  '  eight  mark '  teapot. 


'  JE.  W.'  writes  from  Leicestershire  to  ask  why  I  lately  spoke 
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of  Delolme  On  the  Coiistitutum  of  England  as  a '  windy  *  work  ? 
'  In  what  respect/  continues  *  E.  W./  *  do  you  apply  the 
epithet  ?  Do  you  apply  it  as  a  party  man,  or  as  an 
unprejudiced  student  of  the  growth  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion ? ' 

In  reply,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  read  and  re-read  very  care- 
fully, at  stated  seasons,  the  overpraised  work  of  the  Genevese 
advocate ;  and  I  read  him  with  a  pen  in  my  hand,  seldom 
failing,  in  the  course  of  each  fresh  lecture,  to  note  some  new 
proof  of  'windiness/  I  open  Delolme  at  page  373,  and 
read: — 

'  A  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  English  Government  (and  which  alone 
evinces  something  peculiar  and  excellent  in  its  nature)  is  tliat  spirit  of  extreme 
mildness  with  which  justice,  in  criminal  cases,  is  administered  in  England  :  a 
liower  with  regard  to  which  England  differs  from  all  other  countries  in  the  world.' 

Let  US  glance  at  the  '  extreme  mildness  *  with  which  justice, 
in  criminal  cases,  was  administered  in  England  at  the  period 
when  Lawyer  Delolme  wrote  his  book.  At  the  time  in 
question  the  spikes  over  Temple  Bar  were  yet  embellished  by 
the  blackened  skulls  of  '  Jemmy  *  Dawson  and  other  Jacobite 
rebels  of  the  '  Forty-five.'  Those  unfortunate  gentlemen  had 
been  drawn  to  Kennington  Common,  and  hanged  and  quartered 
there ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  cut  down  before  they  were 
dead,  disembowelled,  their  hearts  torn  out  and  flung  into  a  fire. 
They  were  then  decapitated,  and  their  bodies  divided  into  four 
quarters,  *to  be  disposed  of  according  to  His  Majesty's 
pleasure.' 

At  the  same  blissful  period  v/omen  convicted  of  the  murder 
of  their  husbands,  or  of  counterfeiting  the  coin  of  the  realm, 
were  liable  to  be  burned  alive.  They  were  commonly  whipped 
at  the  cart's  tail,  and  as  commonly  scourged  with  merciless 
severity  in  Newgate  and  in  every  Bridewell  in  the  kingdom. 
When  a  man  was  put  in  the  pillory,  he  was  so  pelted  by  a 
ferocious  populace  that  he  was  often  maimed  for  life.  Some- 
times be  was  killed.  It  was  death  to  steal  beyond  the  value 
of  forty  shillings.  It  was  death  (under  the  *  Black '  Act)  to 
molest  the  king's  deer  in  his  reyal  park  and  chasea  It  was 
death  to  injure  linen  in  a  bleaching-ground.     Burglary,  high- 
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way  robbery,  forgery,  piracy,  horse  and  sheep  stealing,  and  at 
least  twenty  other  offences  were  punishable  by  death ;  and 
suicides,  in  cases  where  a  verdict  of /e/o  ds  se  had  been  returned, 
were  buried  at  the  intersection  of  four  cross  roads  with  a  stake 
through  their  hearts.  A  system  of  'extreme  mildness '  surely. 
If  you  require  another  instance  of  Delolme's  'windineas/ 
take  the  following  little  instance,  at  page  377  : — 

■  A  Twy  ainguUr  instance  opcora  in  the  liistory  of  the  year  1606  of  the  c«re  of 
tha  English  LegiGUture  not  to  Buffer  precedents  of  cruel  practices  to  bo  introduced. 
Daring  the  time  that  those  concerned  in  the  Gnopowder  Plot  were  under  sentence 
f  death,  amotion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  petition  the  king 
that  execution  might  be  stayed  in  order  to  consider  of  some  extraordinary 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  them,  hut  this  motion  waa  rejected,' 

The  '  windy '  advocate  does  not  mention  the  trifling  circum- 
Btanc«  that  the  Gunpowder  Plot  conspirators  had  been  so 
horribly  racked  and  otherwise  tortured  (Guido  Vaiix  especially) 
in  the  Tower  that  the  Government  made  haste  to  hang,  draw, 
and  quarter  them  lest  they  should  cheat  the  gallows  by  dying 
in  their  dungeons.  I  shall  return  to  Deloline  next  week  in 
order  to  refer  to  the  very  comic  preface  attached  to  the 
edition  of  1764,  in  which  he  amusingly  expresses  his 
disappointment  at  not  having  obtained  as  many  subscriptions 
as  he  expected  from  the  British  aristocracy  for  a  work  which 
was  dedicated  to  George  ni.,  and  which,  from  beginning  to 
end,  is  redolent  of  toadyism. 


'  E.  M.  P.'  (I  will  not  give  her  address)  writes  me  a  very 
touching  note  respecting  her  experience  of  the  Home  for  Cou- 
valescent  Ladies  established  at  Bognor,  Sussex,  by  the  bounty 
of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company.  Slowly  recovering  from 
a  painful  malady,  my  correspondent  {a  poor  clergyman's 
widow  in  the  country)  could  not  afford  a  trip  to  the  seaside  at 
her  own  cost  Seeing  something  about  the  Convalescent  Home 
in  this  page,  she  came  to  town,  presented  herself  to  the  clerk 
at  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  was  most  courteously  received,  and 
was  there  and  then  sent  down  to  Bognor  for  a  month.  But 
she  shall  speak  for  herself: — 
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'  I  cannot  sp^ak  too  highly  of  the  Home,  its  comforts  and  management.  I 
thoroughly  ei^jojed  the  society  of  cultivated  women,  besides  gaining  health  and 
itrength  daily,  as  the  air  suited  me  exactly/ 

So  I  am  driuking  the  health  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Merchant  Taylors  in  a  loving  cup  of  the  very  best  black 
writing  fluid. 


*F.  I.  C*  (Heavitree,  Devon)  is  inclined  to  think  that 
'  Sir  fioger  de  Coverley  *  dates,  as  a  dance,  from  far  before  the 
days  of  Addison  (but  Steele  says  so,  ina'am,  in  the  Spectator), 
'  F.  I.  C  has  heard  an  American  lady  call  *  Sir  Eoger '  the 
•  Virginia  Eeel/  and,  according  to  transatlantic  authority,  the 
dance  and  music  were  known  to  the  earliest  settlers  in  the 
'  Old  Dominion.'  The  German  officers,  adds  '  F.  I.  C.,'  enter 
into  the  Sir  Eoger  de  Coverley  dance  with  great  spirit.  My 
correspondent  concludes,  ratlier  indignantly :  '  Apropos  of 
Napoleon's  Midnight  Review,  why  is  the  Chevalier  Neukomm's 
magnificent  cantata  to  be  forgotten  ?  Surely  it  is  better  than 
the  inane  or  slang  trash  often  listened  to.' 

Mem, — '  J.  M.  E.'  tells  me  that  among  the  translators  of  the 
Midnight  Review  was  that  very  tuneful  Irish  bard  Clarence 
Mangan,  and  that  his  version  of  the  Herrschau  appears  in 
John  Mitchel's  edition  of  Mangan's  poems,  published  in  New 
York  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 


-"*-^ 


A  MILITARY  correspondent,  *  J.  H.  W.,'  writing  from  Cowley 
Barracks,  Oxford,  is  anxious  to  find  some  military  songs — 
English  ones — ^for  soldiers  to  march  to.  When  he  was  last 
abroad  with  his  regiment,  and  the  men  made  a  long  march, 
they  appeared  to  have  but  one  tune — John  Brown — which 
became  rather  wearisome  when  sung,  say,  twice  a  day  for  a 
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fortnight.  My  correspondent  is  going  to  India  sliortly,  and 
would  like  to  take  some  stirring  raarchable-to  ditties  with  him, 
if  they  are  to  be  obtained. 

But,  surely,  the  regimental  bandmaster  or  some  firm  of 
nmsic  publishers  accustomed  to  deal  in  the  polemii:4  salpinx 
and  other  instruments  of  martial  music  should  be  better  able 
to  answer  the  question  than  I  am.  'Twould  be  ridiculous  to 
bid  my  cori'espondent  bear  in  mind  The  British  Grenadiers, 
The  Girl  J  left  behind  irte,  or  Wki/,  soldiers,  why  should  we  be 
melaneholi/,  boi/s  ?  In  a  catalogue  of  military  songs  of  the  end 
of  the  last  century  I  find  Behold  poor  TVill,  just  come  from 
drill ;  Briskly  beat  the  hollow  dnim,  The  soldier  wlio  to  battle 
goes,  Wlun  first  I  heard  tlu  drum  and  fife.  Merry  plays  the 
drummer-boy,  and  To  win  all  the  fair  ones  the  soldiei's  the 
trade  is  (how  shocking ') ;  but  I  know  not  what  the  airs  of 
these  songs  may  be. 

The  best  marching  songs  that  I  can  remember  are  foreign 
ones.  The  Prends  done  le  Sabre,  from  the  Grande  Diidtesse,  is 
a  splendid  march.  Why  not  put  English  words  to  it !  I 
have  heard  (in  the  war  time)  John  Brown  sung  by  a  Massa- 
diusetts  regiment  two  thousand  strong ;  and  the  effect  was 
tremendous.  But  the  words  thundered  forth  by  the  Federal 
warriors  were  not  tlie  vulgar  stroplies  of  the  '  dime  song-book,' 
but  the  magnificent  stanzas  of  Mrs,  Julia  Ward  Howe.  They 
are  too  biblical  to  be  quoted  here.  The  '  Secesh '  song  Mary- 
land !  My  Maryland !  (the  beautiful  air  is  that  of  the  old 
German  student's  song,  Gaudeamvs  igitur),  makes  a  capital 
march,  but  it  requires  words  different  widely  from  those  of  the 
'  Secesh '  version. 

B«t  far  beyond  all  these  in  purity  of  melody,  vivacity  of 
movement,  and  general  brilliance  and  vigour,  is  a  military 
march  called  (I  cannot  remember  which)  the  Marche  ffongroise 
or  the  Marcia  Ungharese.  I  fancy  that  I  have  heard  it  played 
by  the  Austrian  military  bands  on  St.  Mark's  Place,  what 
time  the  '  Haustrian  Hautograph,'  as  Mr.  Thackeray  put  it  in 
Ilia  story  of  The  I'rofcssor,  was  dominant  in  Venice.  The  little 
niece  who,  in  later  days,  used  to  play  this  march  to  us  is  far 
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away  at  Nishni-Novgorod  in  Eussia ;  and  I  am  half  ashamed 
to  say  that  my  dim  recollection  of  the  real  name  of  the  com- 
position is  still  further  clouded  by  the  circumstance  that,  in 
the  domestic  circle,  the  enlivening  air  went  by  the  dreadful 
name  of  '  The  Cat's  Meat  Man ; '  lending  itself,  almost 
irresistibly  as  it  did,  to  such  appallingly  vulgar  words  as — 

'  And  she  fell  in  love  with  the  Cat's  Meat  Man, 
The  Cat's  Meat  Man, 
The  Cat's  Meat  Man  ; 
And  she  fell  in  love  with  the  Cat's  Meat  Man, 
The  Man  that  sold  the  Meat.' 

Count  the  '  feet  *  on  your  fingers,  ladies ;  and  try  whether 
from  the  rhythm  you  can  tell  the  tune.  It  stirs  my  heart 
now  like  a  drum,  as  I  hum  it. 


Hie  Whole  Ihity  of  Man,  Sursum  corda !  I  will  en- 
deavour, within  a  necessarily  limited  compass,  to  do  justice  to 
at  least  a  few  among  the  legion  of  correspondents  who  (with 
unvarying  courtesy)  have  addressed  me  on  the  subject  of  the 
W.D.ofM. 

*C.  L.'  (Snaresbrook)  tells  me  that  her  mother^s  copy, 
which  was  very  old  even  in  1804,  contained  'A  Portrait  of 
the  Author' — described  as  'a  lady  of  dignified  appearance, 
with  a  very  high  forehead.'  'J.  S.'  (Carlisle)  directs  my 
attention  to  a  book,  bearing  the  imprint  of  1723,  entitled 
The  Lively  Oracles  given  to  1x8 ;  or,  The  Christian's  Birthright 
in  the  Custody  and  Use  of  Holy  Scripture,  by  the  Author  of 
the  W,  D.  of  M,  My  correspondent  is  disposed  to  the  belief 
that  the  authoress  of  the  W,  D,  was  Dorothy  Lady  Packing- 
ton,  as  he  tliinks  that  '  such  books  can  be  written  by  pious 
and  sincere  ladies  only.' 

'  F.  H.'  (Holbeach  Vicarage)  informs  me  that  his  copy  of 
the  W.  D.  of  M,  is  the  folio  edition  of  1684,  and  contains 
what  were  at  that  day  supposed  to  be  the  writings  of  the 
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author;  and  very  good  reasons  are  given  for  tlie  suppoaition. 
The  -works  are,  adds  ray  rev.  correspondent — •(!)  The  W.  D. 
(2)  The  Catises  of  the  Decay  of  Christian  Puty.  1683.  (3) 
Thf.  Gentleman's  Calling,  1683.  (4)  Tracts  (1684).  (5) 
The  Ladits  Calling.  (6)  The  Government  of  the  Tongue. 
(7)  The  Art  of  Contentment.  (8)  The  Lively  Oracles.  If 
Dorothy,  Lady  Piickington,  wrote  all  these  tractates,  assuredly 
she  must  have  been  not  only  a  pious  and  sincere,  but  one 
of  the  most  voluminous  of  ladies.  Well ;  it  was  an  age  of 
voluminous  ladies.  Think  of  Madame  Dacier,  who,  aa  a 
translator  of  the  classics,  may  be  likened  to  Pope,  Dryden, 
Francis,  and  Clifford  rolled  into  one.  Think  of  Margaret, 
Duchess  of  Newcastle,  who  wrote  thirty  volumes  (mostly 
folios)  of  plays,  poems,  orations,  philosophical  discourses,  and 
biography.  Think  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scudiiri,  who  inun- 
dated France  with  ponderous  romances  between  1656  and 
1G98. 

M'nn. — Boileau  called  the  Scuderi  la  hontique  de  verbiage. 
Did  you  ever  read  The  Grand  Cyrus  ?  CUlie  is  worth  looking 
into,  if  only  foi  the  sake  of  the  prettily  fantastic  Carte  du 
Pays  du.  Tevdre,  or  Map  of  the  Laud  of  Love,  which  the  Abb^ 
d'Aubignac  ungallantly  plagiarized  in  his  Relation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Coquetry.  Tlie  Scudi^ri  was  notable  as  the 
ugliest  lady  iu  France ;  and  she  fell  passionately  in  love  with 
the  ugliest  gentleman  therein,  Pelisson.  She  was  a  sweet, 
candid,  harmless,  dear  soul,  and  made  one  of  the  best  h&ns 
mots,  to  my  thinking,  ever  improvised  in  an  epoch  of  witty 
sayings.  Somebody  remarked  in  her  hearing  that  Versailles 
was  an  enchanting  place.  '  Yes,'  she  replied,  '  when  the 
enchanter  is  there.'  Have  you  not  usually  found  Versailles, 
without  a  king  or  a  court,  vast,  gilded,  and  empty,  to  be  the 
abomination  of  wearisome  desolation  ? 

Mem. — Was  it  not  Dr.  Barrett  who  one  day  sent  out  hia 
ancient  woman-servant  with  a  penny  to  purchase  three- 
farthings'  worth  of  milk  and  '  change  out.'  Crossing  the 
College  quadrangle  while  returning  with  the  milk,  the  luckless 
old  lady  slipped  and  broke  her  leg.  Prompt  assistance  was  at 
Jjand;  but  while  she  was  being  carried   to  the  hospital.  Dr. 
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Barrett  came  shuffling  up  in  his  slippers,  and  demanded, 
*  Katie,  ye  ould  divil,  xoheres  the  farden  f '  I  think  the  story 
was  told  by  Ensign  O'Donoghue  (Dr.  Maginn)  in  one  of  the 
earlier  numbers  of  Blackwood. 


There  being  just  at  present  a  lull  in  the  production  of  new 
pieces  of  importance,  the  time  would  seem  to  be  appropriate 
for  the  brief  discussion  of  one  or  two  matters  which  intimately 
concern,  not  only  the  actors'  profession,  but  the  public  at  large 
who  support  the  playhouses,  and  who  ai'e,  I  rejoice  to  know, 
giving  every  year  a  more  extensive  support  to  our  theatres. 

On  Wednesday,  the  14th  iust.,  was  held  at  the  Mansion 
House,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  a  public 
meeting  in  furtherance  of  the  proposed  School  of  Dramatic 
Art.  The  assemblage  was  practically  an  adjournment  of 
the  meeting  held  a  short  time  since  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
at  which  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault,  Mr.  Henry  Neville,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Toole,  Mrs.  Stirling,  and,  in  particular,  Mrs.  Kendal,  spoke  so 
admirably.  These  distinguished  comedians  were  not  present 
at  the  Mansion  House ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from 
the  address  of  the  Earl  of  Wharncliffe  that  it  is  intended 
to  open  the  School  early  in  October  next,  and  that  among 
the  eminent  professionals  who  have  signified  their  willingness 
to  give  their  assistance  to  the  committee  are  Mi-s.  Stirling, 
Mrs.  Dallas-Glyn,  Mr.  T.  Creswick,  Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon, 
Mrs.  Chippendale,  Mr.  Horace  Wigan,  Professor  Plumptre, 
and  Mr.  Clifford  '  Harris.'  I  quote  from  the  printed  report ; 
but  if  the  Mr.  '  Harris '  mentioned  be  Mr.  Cliffi)rd  Harrison, 
a  son  of  a  once  favourite  English  tenor,  I  think  that  those 
who  have  had  the  advantage  to  hear  him  read  and  recite  will 
agree  with  me  that  Mr.  Clifford  Harrison  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  the  most  finished  of  the  younger  school  of 
elocutionists. 

The  public  are  to  be  appealed  to  for  funds  wherewith  to 
maintain  the  new  School  of  Dramatic  Art ;  but  it  is  hoped 
that   after   a   year   or   two    the   institution    may   be    made 
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thoroughly  aelf- supporting.  The  aims  and  eiuls  of  the 
undertaking  were  exhaustively  set  forth  in  speeches  from  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Lord  WhamcUffe,  Mr.  Alderman  Cotton,  Mr. 
Hamilton  Aid^,  and  others ;  but,  seeing  that  the  report  of 
these  allocutions  fills  more  than  three  columns  of  my  well- 
informed  contemporary  the  Era,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would 
not  be  practicable  to  give  in  this  column  even  the  moat 
compendious  epitome  of  this  remarkable  display  of  oratory. 
My  business  to-day,  indeed,  ia  simply  with  the  veteran 
ti'agedian,  Mr.  John  Ryder  (whom  I  have  known  nearly 
all  my  life,  and  whom  I  have  always  sincerely  admired 
both  aa  an  actor  and  a  man),  who  'hammered,'  'alated,' 
' slogged,' '  bonneted,'  'caved  in'  the  head  of,  jumped  upon, 
and  otherwise  did  his  best  to  demolish  the  proposed  School  of 
Dramatic  Art,  as  a  chimera,  a  phantom,  a  mockery,  a  delusion, 
and  a  snare, 

'  In  the  first  place,'  quoth  Mr,  Ryder,  '  you  cannot  teach 
acting  at  all ;  it  is  totally  impossible.  Acting  is  a  gift," 
Rachel,  then,  was  not  a  pupil  in  St,  Aulaire's  class  of 
declamation ;  she  was  not  Bubsequently  the  pupil  of  Michelot 
Sanson,  and  Provost.  Mdlle.  Georges  was  not  the  pupil  of 
Mdlle.  Rancour,  not  Mdtle.  Pleasy  a  graduate  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  j  Ligier  was  not  taught  by  Talma ;  and,  equally 
of  course,  there  have  never  been  any  great  actors  nor  actresses 
in  France.  If  Mr.  Ryder  had  told  his  hearers  that  genius  is 
a  general  capacity  directed  into  a  particular  channel,  and  that 
one  of  the  channels  into  which  genius  is  often  directed  is  the 
dramatic  art,  he  would  have  been  talking  sense  and  not 
nonsense.  Acting  is  a  '  gift '  in  the  same  sense  that  painting, 
music,  oratory,  poetry,  and  the  mathematical  faculty  are  gifts; 
but  they  are  usually  very  barren  boons  unless  they  are 
strengthened  and  developed  by  systematic  training. 

Another  deliverance  of  Mr.  Ryder  was  equally  amazing, 
and  (to  my  thinking)  equally  mischievous.  '  "What  are  your 
professors  going  to  teach!'  he  asked.  'Are  they  going  to 
teach  blank  verso  ?  Thx  public  do  not  want  blank  verse ;  and 
if  they  did  there  are  plenty  of  actors  who  could  speak  it, 
because  actors  have  as  much  brains  now  as  they  had  forty 
years  ago.'  They  have,  Mr.  John  Ryder — and  aa  little. 
Blank   verse,   I   suppose,  is  a 'gift;'  juvenile  actors  lisp  the 
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numbers,  for  the  numbers  come ;  and  they  are  all  as 
intuitively  as  proficient  in  heroic  metre  as  was  that 
impecunious  poet  of  the  last  generation  who  was  said  to 
be  able,  impromptu,  to  borrow  seven  and  sixpence  in  the 
Spenserian  stanza.  I  may  just  hint  that  Mr.  Eyder  owes  his 
ability  to  speak  respectably  sonorous  blank  verse  to  his  long 
professional  association  with  William  Charles  Macready,  to 
listen  to  whom  was  a  liberal  education  in  elocution.  For  the 
rest,  worthy  Mr.  John  Eyder,  when  he  played  Kent  in  Kimj 
Lear  last  week,  in  the  deplorable  exhibition  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  was  not  sun^ounded  by  a  company  showing  any 
exceptional  capability  for  the  delivery  of  blank  verse. 

The  School  of  Dramatic  Art  has  my  very  best  wishes,  and 
I  shall  always  do  whatever  in  my  power  lies  to  serve  its 
interests ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  for  a  while  the  undertaking 
must  look  for  material  support  not  to  the  theatrical  profession, 
but  to  the  public.  It  would  be  to  ignore  the  existence  of  tlie 
sun  at  noonday,  to  blink  the  fact  that  by  a  considerable  section 
of  professionals  the  Dramatic  Art  School  is  regarded  either 
with  open  or  with  covert  jealousy  and  dislike ;  and  that  the 
hostile  feeling  springs  from  an  uneasy  apprehension  of  tlie 
stage  being  invaded  by  a  mob  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who,  if 
they  do  not  '  write,'  will  at  least  *  act  with  ease.'  It  is  not 
quite  outside  the  domain  of  possibility  to  understand  the 
reluctance  of  hard-working  actors  and  actresses — many  of 
them  having  children,  who  in  time  will  probably  adopt  the 
profession  of  their  parents — to  co-operate  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  factory  in  which  clever  amateurs  may  be  converted 
into  problematically  clever  professionals.  For  my  own  pait, 
I  should  most  strongly  object  to  the  foundation  of  a  '  School 
of  Journalistic  Art  ;*  if  there  be  any  art  in  piling  up  words 
full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  little,  if  anything. 

Another  dramatic  scheme,  the  exposition  of  which  will 
cause,  I  should  say,  but  very  little  difference  of  opinion,  is 
that  of  an  Actors'  Benevolent  Fund,  to  discuss  the  organization 
of  which  an  influential  meeting  (confined  exclusively  to 
members  of  the  profession)  was  held  recently  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving.  It 
seems  to  be  generally  felt  that,  notwithstanding  the  admirable 
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ministrations  of  tbe  Royal  General  Theatrical  i'liiul  and  the 
Dramatic  and  Musical  Sick  Fund,  an  association  of  the  pro- 
fession is  needed,  which  aliall  be  at  once  of  a  provident  and  a 
Samaritan  character,  and  which  shall  not  only  grant  annuities 
to  subscribing  members,  but  also  administer  immediate  relief, 
in  the  way  of  gifts  or  loans  in  really  necessitous  cases.  The 
fund  starts  on  no  insecure  basis.  No  less  than  ten  London 
managers  have  promised  an  annual  contribution  of  a  hundred 
pounds  8o  long  as  they  continue  in  management  in  the 
metropolis ;  and  the  fund  will  thus  have  an  assured  income  of 
a  thousand  a  year  to  begin  with.  This  peculium  should  be 
largely  supplemented  by  the  subscriptions  of  members,  and 
by  an  '  Actors'  Saturday,'  which  it  is  proposed  to  celebrate 
once  a  year,  when  all  members  of  the  profession,  in  country 
as  well  as  in  town,  will  be  asked  to  make  a  donation,  large 
or  small,  to  the  charity.  Tlie  Actors'  Benevolent  Fund 
should  go  far  and  fare  well.  That,  all  friends  of  thj  drama 
should  earnestly  hojifi. 

I  learn  that  a  dramatic  matiTUie  will  be  held  at  Willis's 
Rooms,  St.  James's,  on  Tuesday,  July  4,  at  three  P.M.,  in  aid 
of  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Children  and  Women,  Waterloo 
Bridge  Road,  S.E,,  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh,  the  Duchess  of  Connaught,  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Lady  Mayoress,  and  a  list  of  distinguislied  ladies  patronesses, 
Mr.  Henry  Irving  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry  will  give  the  trial 
scene  from  the  Merchant  of  Vcnicv  ;  Mr.  J,  L.  Toole,  Trying  a 
Magistrate  and  The  Pleasure  Trip.  Miss  Ada  Cavendish, 
Mrs.  Billington,  Miss  Elizabeth  I'hilp,  and  others  have  pro- 
mised their  kind  assistance.  Tickets  for  the  matinie  are 
procurable  at  MitcheU'a,  at  Willis's  Rooms,  and  of  Mr.  Keatin, 
the  secretary,  at  the  hospital  in  the  Waterloo  Road.  I  have 
known  all  about  it  for  a  very  long  time.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beneficent,  the  most  unpretending,  and  the  poorest 
charities  in  London. 
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The  process  of  cutting  up 
the  remains  of  the  late 
Tliomas  Carlyle  aud  pub- 
lishing them  piecemeal  in 
octavo  form  continues,  to 
the  pleasure  and  profit,  I 
hope,  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned. The  latest '  taste 
of  the  quality '  of  Mr, 
Carlyle  as  a  critic  of  Uie 
.  characters,  and  even  of 
the  personal  appearance, 
of  the  persons  with  whom 
lie  was  brouglit  in  social 
and  amicable  contact,  is 
given  in  the  account  of 
I  joui'uey  to  Ii'chuid  iu  the  momentoua  year  1840.     I  have 

I  not  the  slightest  intention  of  reviewing  the  work,  which  is  in 
many  parts  as  graphic  and  entertaining  as  Mr,  Thackeray's 
Jriah  Sketch- Booh  I  only  wish  to  draw  attention  to  Mr. 
Carlyle's  wonderful  faculty  as  a  portrait-painter  in  words.  I 
inuBt  quot«  him  in  large  type. 


'Dr.  Cooke  Taylor  is  nnnounced ; — A  anufflbg.  babbling, 
.luddish  fellow,  whom  I  had  not  wished  at  all  specially  to  see. 
A  peculiar  smile,  too,  dwelt  on  the  face  of  poor  snuffy 
Taylor,  I  pitied,  but  could  not  love  liim,  with  his  lazy,  gurgling, 
oemi-masticated,  semi-deceilful  (and  self-deceiving)  speech, 
thought,  and  action.' 

A  wonderful  seer  this,  who  could  tell  a  man's  thoughts,  the 

It  time  he  ever  saw  him,  by  the  way  he  look  snuff  and 

IsniBed !     The  sage's  description  of  Sir  Philip  Craniiiton  <J.W 
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father  of  Sir  John  CramptoDj  sometime  Her  Majesty's  Ambas- 
Bador  at  St,  Petersburg  and  at  Madrid)  is  ec[ually  sweet 

'A  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  by  no  means  the  most  notable  of 
my  callers,  yet  now  the  most  noted  in  my  memory ;  an  aged, 
rather  vain,  and  not  very  deep-looking  doctor  of  physic' 
Hid  Mr.  Carlyle  expect  Sir  Philip  to  carry  the  Dublin  pliar- 
macopceia  and  a  whole  body  of  surgery  iu  his  face  ?  Else- 
where he  speaks  of  meeting  '  an  elderly  ro\U  Prince  or  Graf 
Something,  a  very  unbeautiful,  old  boiled-looking  (Swede,  I 
think),  married  to  Somebody's  sister.' 

Mr.  Burton,  the  artist,  will  be  delighted  to  find  liimself 
limned  by  the  Carlylean  pencil  in  the  following  flattering 
terms: — 'Burton,  a  young  portrait-painter;  thin,  aquiline 
man,  with  long  thin  locks,  scattered  about ;  with  a  look  of 
real  painter's  talent ;  but,  then,  thin,  proud,  vain ;  not  a 
pleasant  man  of  genius.'  To  this  complimentary  sketch  (which 
reminds  one  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  Prince  de  Ligiie)  Mr. 
J.  A.  Froude  appends  in  a  footnote,  '  At  present  connected 
with  the  National  Gallery  in  London.'  Wliy,  Mr.  Burton,  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  living  water-colour  painters,  is  the 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  Mr.  J.  Ostrich  Froude. 

The  late  Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  M.P.,  also  takes  an  involuntary 
sitting  from  this  terrible  miniature  -  painter  of  Chelsea. 
'  Counsellor  Butt,  brought  up  to  rae  by  Duffy,  a  terrible  black 
burly  son  of  earth :  talent  visible  in  him ;  but  still  mere 
animalism  :  big,  bison  head,  black,  not  quite  unbrutal.  Glad 
wlien  he  went  off  to  the  Galway  Circuit,  or  whithersoever,' 

I  wonder  whether  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  gave 
the  author  of  Sartor  Resartiis  such  a  hearty  welcome  when 
he  visited  Dublin  in  1849,  would  have  been  so  very  glad  to 
meet  him  had  they  known  that  the  person  to  whom  they  were 
doing  their  best  to  be  hospitable  and  polite  would  proceed  to 
set  down  all  kinds  of  ill-natured  and  'cantankerous'  things 
about  them  in  his  diary.  The  case  of  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor  seems 
to  me  a  very  hard  one.  He  was  a  very  versatile  scholar, 
an   LL.D,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and   a  prolific   writer. 
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Among  his  works  was  The  Natural  History  of  Socidij.  Lord 
Clarendon,  during  his  viceroyalty,  made  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor 
Statistician  for  Ireland ;  but  the  poor  gentleman  died  soon 
afterwards  from  cholera. 


Most  students  are  cognizant  of  Bacon's  strictures  in  the 
Advancement  of  Learning  on  the  commonplace  books  of  his 
time.  '  But  this  is  true/  wrote  Francis  of  Verulam,  '  that  of 
the  methods  of  commonplaces  that  I  have  seen  there  is  none 
of  any  sufficient  worth ;  all  of  them  carrying  the  face  of  a 
school,  and  not  of  a  world  ;  and  referring  to  vulgar  matters 
and  pedantical  divisions  without  respect  to  action/ 

The  passage  recurred  to  my  memory  as  I  was  turning  over 
the  part  for  June  of  that  admirable  periodical,  The  Girls*  Choi 
Paper,  in  which  is  successfully  practised  every  week  the  art 
of  being  serious  without  being  '  slow,'  and  the  even  more 
difficult  craft  of  smiling  without  being  silly.  '  How  to  keep 
a  Commonplace  Book '  is  the  article  which  caught  my 
attention  in  The  Girls' ;  and  the  writer  seems  to  think  that 
the  best  system  of  commonplacing  is  that  recommended  by 
the  Eev.  Dr.  John  Todd,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
Students'  Manual.  Dr.  Todd's  plan  is  rather  too  elaborate  to 
be  explained  here  in  detail ;  but  the  Manual  is  an  accessible 
work,  and  The  Girls*  Own  Paper  even  more  so. 

Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  bringing  me  letters  from 
correspondents  who  ask  me  to  explain  my  own  system  of 
keeping  a  commonplace  book.  I  have  but  one  such  system, 
and  it  possesses  one  merit,  that  of  rugged  simplicity.  Take 
a  book,  large  or  small,  according  to  the  size  of  your  hand- 
writing, and  take  care  that  at  the  end  of  the  book  there  shall 
be  plenty  of  space  for  an  index.  Begin  at  the  beginning,  and 
make  your  entries  precisely  as  they  occur  to  you  in  unordered 
sequence.  .  But  after  each  entry  place  a  little  circle,  or  oval, 
or  parenthesis   (  ),  and  in  a  portion  of  these  spaces  place 
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consecutive  numbers.  Here  is  (i  model  from  a  page  taken 
at  random  from  a  book  wliicb  iiiny  bave  been  in  keeping  for, 
years ; — 

'Tho  Priatiu  of  Wules  wora  the  robes  of  the  Gartur  st  Lia  marriage  iu  St. 
George's  Chaptfl,  Wiudaor.  All  the  other  K.O.'s  present  wore  thpir  robes  and 
eollara.  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  B.A.,  who  wis  to  paint  &  yioture  of  tho  wedding 
far  the  Qneen,  stood  close  to  tbi)  reredoa,  to  the  right,  looking  from  the 
organ-loft  (1023).  Just  before  the  liberation  in  1859  of  Lombardy  from  Uie 
damiiiatiou  of  Austria  the  andieuces  in  the  Italian  theatres  used  to  give  vent  to 
their  p«n  tap  patriaiism  b;  shouting  at  the  dose  of  each  performance  "Viva 
Verdi  1"  The  initiated  knew  that  this  wasnicaut  to  signily  Vivo,  V  (for  Victor) 
E  (for  Emmannele)  E  (for  H^)  D  I  (for  d'ltalia)  (1024).  Old  UuDgerfoni  Haiket 
was  never  ver;  sauceasful  aa  a  fish  market ;  but  according  to  Soycr  it  tras  always 
very  well  supplied  with  shrimpa.  In  Hungerford  Street,  loading  to  the  market, 
there  was  a  fatuous  pastrycook's  shop,  at  nhich  the  penny  buns  were  as  good  as 
those  aold  at  Fui-ranue's  in  Cockspnr  Street  (1025).' 

Now,  all  you  have  to  do  is,  immediately  you  have  made 
youj  entry,  to  index  it;  and,  if  you  will  only  spare  tha 
patience  and  perseverance,  to  cross  itidcx  it.  Thus  under 
letter  W  you  will  write, '  Wales,  Prince  of,  married  in  Robes 
of  the  Garter'  (1023) ;  under  G,  'Garter,  Robes  of,  worn  by 
P.  of  W.  at  his  Marriage '  (1 023) ;  under  F, '  W.  P.  Frith,  E.A., 
present  at  the  Marriage  of  P.  of  W."  (1023).  Thus,  also, 
'Verdi,  Victor  Emmanuel,'  aiid  'Italy'  will  be  indexed  under 
their  respective  letters  of  'V  and  'I,'  and  be  referable  to  at 
the  number  (1024).  I  have  one  commonplace  book  that  haa 
been  '  cooking  '  ever  since  1858,  and  is  not  half  finished  yet. 
The  last  entry  is  numbered  (5068),  and  refers  to  Sir  Thomas 
Roe,  Ambassador  from  James  llie  First  of  England  to  the 
Emperor  Jeban  Guize,  comniouly  called  the  Great  Mogul. 
The  number  (5068)  is  referred  to  under  the  letters  R  (for  Roe), 
J  (for  James  I.),  J  (for  Jehan  Guize),  M  (for  Mogul),  and  A. 
(for  Ambassadors).  By  means  of  a  rigidly  pursued  system 
of  indexing  and  cross  iiuiexivg  (so  earnestly  recommended  by 
Henry  Brougham)  you  can  put  your  hand  at  once  on  the 
information  bearing  on  the  particular  subject  which  claims 
your  attention. 

Mem. — I  believe  that  this  system  strengthens  and  disciplines 
the  memory  and  keeps  it  green.  It  is  a  very  good  mental 
exercise  to  read  a  page  or  two  of  the  index  alone,  from  time 
to  tima      You   will  be  astonished  at  the  number  of  bright 
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nuggets  of  fact  which  will  crop  up  from  the  rock  of  half  for- 
getfulness.  Finally,  never  allow  your  index  to  fall  into 
arrear,  and  write  the  figures  in  your  circumscribed  spaces  iu 
red  ink.  The  corresponding  ones  in  the  index  may  be  in 
black. 


I  PROMISED,  last  week,  that  I  would  furnish  a  specimen  of 
Monsieur  British  Constitution  Delolme — I  beg  pardon  for 
having  inadvertently  robbed  him  of  his  particle :  it  should  be 
De  Lolme — as  a  comic  writer.  I  quote  from  the  preface  to 
the  fourth  edition,  dated  May  1784: — 

*  When  my  enlarged  English  edition  was  ready  for  the  press,  had  I  acquainted 
Ministers  that  I  was  preparing  to  boil  my  tea  kettle  with  it,  for  want  of  being 
able  conveniently  to  afford  the  expense  of  printing  it,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
what  their  answer  would  have  been ;  but  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  had  the 
like  arguments  in  favour  of  the  existing  Government  of  this  country  against 
Republican  principles  (the  man  was  himself  a  citizen  of  the  Helvetic  Republic) 
been  shown  to  Charles  the  First  or  his  Ministers  at  a  certain  period  of  his  reign, 
they  would  very  willingly  have  defrayed  the  expenses  of  publication.* 

Disappointed  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  pecuniary  'en- 
couragement' from  the  British  Government,  and  even  from 
the  booksellers,  he  had  recourse  to  a  subscription,  of  which  he 
incidentally  remarks : — 

*  At  the  time  the  above  subscription  was  advertising,  a  copy  of  the  French 
work  was  asked  of  me  by  a  noble  Earl,  then  invested  with  a  high  office  in  the 
State.  I  gave  the  only  copy  I  had  ;  and  I  added  that  I  hoped  his  Lordship 
would  honour  me  with  his  subscription.  However,  my  hopes  were  here  again 
confounded.  ...  I  presumed  to  remind  his  Lordship  in  a  letter  that  the  book 
in  question  had  never  been  paid  for  ;  and  I  must  do  his  Lordship  (who  is, 
moreover,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter)  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that,  no  later  than 
a  week  afterwards,  he  sent  two  half-crowns  to  me  to  a  bookseller's  in  Fleet 
Street.  A  lady  brought  them  in  a  coach,  who  took  a  receipt.  As  she  was,  by 
the  bookseller's  account,  a  fine  lady,  although  not  a  peeress,  it  gave  me  much 
concern  that  I  was  not  present  to  deliver  the  receipt  to  her  myself.  * 

I  wonder  who  the  noble  Earl  was.  The  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich : — '  Jemmy  Twitcher,'  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ?  I 
wonder  who  the  lady  was  who  brought  the  two  half-crowns  in 
a  coach  to  Fleet  Street.  Miss  Ray  ?  It  was  in  1779  that  the 
luckless  lady  was  assassinated  by  Hackman ;  but  De  Lolme 
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came  to  England  in   1773,  ami  in   1776   hml  yot  his  Gun- 
atitution  ready  for  the  press. 


Theke  has  beeu  tin  extremely  (aany  blunder  in  the 
journalism  of  the  past  week.  In  one  of  the  London  morning 
papers  a  paragraph  appeared  setting  forth  that  a  'Congress  oE 
Drunkards'  had  just  met,  soraewhertj  in  the  United  States, 
aud  that  the  '  drunkards '  who  assembled  were  twenty- 
thousand  strong.  Forthwith  a  writer  attached  to  another 
London  morning  paper  blithely  seized  on  the  '  twenty 
thousand  drunkards'  as  a  first-rate  subject  for  a  lending 
article,  and  discoursed,  to  the  extent  of  about  a  column  and  a 
((uarter,  about  what  the  Congress  might  or  might  not  have 
been  like.  Then  came  an  explanation  in  another  morning 
paper,  that  the  twenty  thousand  people  who  had  assembled 
were  not  Drunkards,  but  'Dunkers.' 

The  Dunkers  are  a  sect  of,  originally,  German  Baptists,  or 
'  Brethren,'  as  they  prefer  to  be  called,  who  emigrated  to 
America  between  the  years  1718  and  1730.  In  1723  they 
established  a  church  at  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
ministry  of  one  Peter  Becker.  In  the  outset  they  were 
known  as  German  First  Day  Baptists,  from  their  observing 
the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath;  but  in  1725, 
Conrad  Beissel,  a  leadmg  member  of  a  Dunker  community  at 
Mill  Creek,  avowed  his  preference  for  the  seventh  day  (the 
Jewish  Sabbath)  as  the  Christian  Sunday,  and  founded  a  seut 
known  as  the  German  Seventh  Day  Baptists, 


In  1735  a  kind  of  monastic  society  was  formed  by  Beissel 
and  his  followers,  who  set  up  a  small  colony  called  Ephrata. 
The  brethren  assumed  the  garb  of  White  Friars — a  long 
white  robe,  reaching  down  to  the  heels,  with  a  girdle  round 
tlie  waist,  and  a  cowl  hanging  down  tlie  back.  Although 
they   took   no   vows,   all    who   entered   the   Ephrata   cloister 
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received  monastic  names.  Pennsylvania  is  still  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Dunkers ;  and  most  people,  I  should  say,  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  so  many  as  twenty  thousand  of 
these  harmless  sectarians  could  be  gathered  together.  A 
newspaper  is  not  the  proper  place  in  which  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  peculiar  theological  tenets  held  by  the 
Dunkers ;  but  I  may  just  mention  that  in  their  baptismal  rite 
they  administer  *  trine*  immersion.  When  the  person  is 
kneeling  in  the  water,  he  is  plunged  three  times  head  forward 
under  water. 


MoLi^RE,  they  say,  used  to  read  his  comedies  in  MS.  to  his 
ancient  housekeeper,  and  if  the  good  dame  laughed  the 
dramatist  felt  that  success  was  assured  for  his  production.  I 
have  heard  of  a  distinguished  politician  who  always  made  a 
preliminary  trial  on  his  dog  of  the  speech  which  he  intended 
to  deliver  in  Parliament.  If  the  intelligent  animal  howled, 
the  politician  made  up  his  mind  that  the  speech  would  strike 
terror  and  despair  to  the  hearts  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
Unofficial  criticism  is  often  the  sincerest,  and  consequently 
the  most  valuable;  but  I  own  to  having  been  slightly 
staggered  by  an  item  in  the  evidence  given  during  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  plaintiff  in  a  wonderful  libel  case  now  in 
progress,  to  the  effect  that,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  a 
hairdresser  has  been  called  to  pronounce  as  to  the  merits  of  a 
work  of  art.     Said  the  plaintiff : — 

'  Baron  Kothschild's  hairdresser  called  on  me  at  the  instance  of  the  family, 
not  particularly  about  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  hut  about  the  bust  genercUly, 
as  he  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Baron,  and  the  family  had  great  confidence 
in  him.* 

Baron  Rothschild's  hairdresser  is,  perhaps,  an  exceptionally 
intelligent  coiffeur;  still,  does  it  not  make  you  feel  slightly 
uneasy — ^is  there  not  something  of  the  sensation  of  a  new 
terror  being  added  to  life  in  the  thought  that  the  supple- 
handed  Figaro  who  is  shaving  or  'fixing*  you  may  be 
'  taking  stock,'  every  morning,  of  your  countenance  :  counting 


LC  that  all  tliia  DonBeoM  about  American  nctors  and  acting  should 
be  blown  aside.  We  have  seen  over  here  all  tbeit  beat  mole  artUta,  and,  ivith 
the  exception  of  that  moat  aiUnirablo  attor  Mr.  Jeflaraon,  what  have  we 
found  7  Bough-and- ready  torco,  of  the  John  Ryder  type,  in  John  M'Cttllongli  j 
conTentianal  old-school  tradition  in  Edwin  Booth  ;  conventional  low  comedy 
in  Florence ;  conventional  Paddywhack,  stulTed-atick  IriahmiD  in  Barney 
Williama.  Miss  Genevieve  Ward,  I  believe,  ia  an  Amarioin  citizen,  and  one  ot 
whom  her  country  may  well  bo  proud  ;  but  I  do  not  rwoUect  tiny  other 
Transatlantic  actrossea  who  have  played  in  London.' 

But  were  Dot  Miss  Charlotte  and  Miss  Susan  Cushman 
Americans?  Are  not  Mrs.  Crowe  (Miss  Kate  IJatemaD), 
Miss  Isabel  Bateman,  and  her  sister  Virginia.  Americana  ? 
Is  not  Miss  Bella  Fateinan  an  American  ?     Say. 


Several  correspondent?  have  been  so  kind  as  to  inform  me 
that  the  lines  beginning  '  He  might  have  been  a  king,'  which 
I  thought  might  be  by  Andrew  Marvell,  were,  in  reality, 
written  by  George  Villiers,  Second  Dnke  of  Buckingham,  and 
are  part  of  an  epitaph  on  his  father-in-law,  Thomas,  Lord 
Fairfax.  Likewise  do  a  score  of  correspondents  refresh  my 
memory  as  to  the  famous  lines  of  Andrew  Marvell  on  the 
death  of  Charles  i.  It  should  be  '  keener  '  and  not  *  eager ' 
eye.  I  must  lift  my  hat  in  conrteoua  salutation  to  one 
correspondeut,  who  auggeats  that  the  correct  reading  should  be 
'  eagle '  eye  :  an  eagle  eye  being  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
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Stuarts.     Physically,  that  might  have  been  so.     Morally,  they 
seem  to  have  been  rather  a  purblind  race. 


The  veteran  Mr.  William  J.  Thoms,  whose  attainment  of  the 
honorary  grade  of  a  Centenarian  some  of  us  (notwithstanding 
the  Horatian  caveat  to  Sextus)  I  hope  will  live  to  witness, 
has  written  to  the  Morning  Post  to  correct  an  erroneous  state- 
ment made  in  a  leading  article  in  the  journal  in  question,  to 
the  effect  that  the  late  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis  was  an  utter 
disbeliever  in  Centenarianism.  Mr.  Thoms  points  out  that  he 
himself  was  led  to  take  up  the  topic  of  exceptional  longevity 
in  consequence  of  receiving  from  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  a  com- 
munication concerning  one  Mrs.  Esher  Strike,  who  was 
baptized  at  Wingfield,  Berks,  June  3, 1755,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Peter's,  in  the  same  county,  in  February  1862.  There 
have  assuredly  been  centenarians ;  but,  like  blue  diamonds, 
they  are  not  plentiful.  I  hope  that  fifty  correspondents  will 
not  write  to  tell  me  that  they  have  each  a  blue  diamond  in 
their  possession. 


The  appointment  of  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott  to  the  editorial  chair 
of  the  Fortnightly  Beview,  vice  Mr.  John  Morley  resigned,  is  an 
event  in  the  world  of  journalism ;  and  I  should  be  a  traitor  to 
my  craft  and  unmindful  of  its  claims  to  esteem  and  considera- 
tion were  I  not  to  hasten  to  congratulate  Mr.  Escott  on  his 
assumption  of  sway  in  the  bureau  of  the  Fortnightly,  He  is  a 
thoroughly  capable  and  exceptionally  accomplished  gentleman, 
a  distinguished  classical  scholar,  and  the  possessor  of  vast 
knowledge  and  experience,  not  only  of  books  and  newspapers,  but 
of  public  men  and  public  things.  There  are  many  journalists 
in  this  country  who,  were  they  Frenchmen,  or  Americans,  or 
Italians,  would  b«  called  upon  to  serve  the  State — who  would 
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lie  deputies  and  ministers,  as  Thiers,  Gaizot,  Villemain, 
Prevost  Paradol,  Emile  de  Girardin ;  or  as  diplomatists,  as 
Washington  Irving,  John  Lothrop  Motley,  Bayard  Taylor, 
Hubert  Dale  Owen,  George  Bancroft,  John  Eussell  Young, 
Eugene  Schuyler,  and  James  Eussell  Lowell  have  been. 
Things  are  ordered  differently  in  this  countiy ;  that  ia  to 
say,  they  are  ordered  on  the  lines  of  the  feudal  system. 
And  although  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Mr,  John  Morley  will 
sooner  or  later  go  into  his  proper  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  scarcely  expect  to  see  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  or 
Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  or  Mr.  Traill, 
Mr.  Escott  or  Mr.  Mudford,  Mr.  Frank  Hill  or  Mr.  Sutherland 
Edwards  in  Parliament,  As  for  an  English  jotirnaliat  aspir- 
ing to  be  so  much  as  a  Secretary  of  Legation  or  a  Charg4- 
d' Affaires  at  a  foreign  court,  Proh  pndor !  To  he  sure,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  printer,  postmaster,  journalist,  philosopher, 
and  patriot,  was  deemed  worthy  to  sit  at  the  same  council 
table  at  Versailles  with  British  Plenipotentiaries— when  they 
could  not  help  themselves, 

Mem. — ^An  American  correspondent  tells  me  that  the  costume 
which  Franklin  wore  when  he  was  insulted  by  Wedderhuru  at 
the  sitting  of  the  Privy  Council  at  the  Cockpit,  Whitehall,  was 
not  black,  hut  '  Manchester  spotted  velvet.' 


At  the  Lyceum  last  Saturday,  the  24th  June,  took  place 
the  hundredth  performance  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  as  it  is 
interpreted  by  Mr,  Henry  Irving  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  and 
under  its  existing  conditions  of  hitherto  nnequalled  splendour 
and  refined  taste  in  scenic  embellishment,  costume,  decoration, 
and  stage  management.  The  '  event '  celebrated  was  a  '  double' 
one ;  not  only  was  the  performance  the  '  century '  of  the 
tragedy  at  the  Lyceum,  but  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  Miss 
Ellen  Terry,  the  gifted  actress,  who  is  so  winning,  so  graceful, 
so  3>'mpathetic,  ao  fascinating,  that  were  Pope  yet  among  us 
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he  might  revive,  in  praise  of  the  Belinda  of  our  day,  the 
beautiful  machinery  of  the  Eosicrucian  legend,  and  sing — 

'  Fairest  of  mortals,  thou  distingoisli'd  care 
Of  thousand  bright  inhabitants  of  air  ! 
If  e'er  one  vision  touched  thy  infant  thought 
Of  aU  the  nurse  and  all  the  priest  have  taught 
Of  airy  elves  by  moonlight  shadows  seeu, 
The  silver  token  and  the  circled  green, 
Of  virgins  visited  by  angel  powers, 
With  golden  crowns  and  wreaths  of  heavenly  llowers, 
Hear  and  believe !  thy  own  importance  know. 
Nor  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  things  below.  * 

Surely,  Mr.  John  Eyder  holds  that  acting  cannot  be  taught ; 
and  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  must  be  the  sylphs  and 
elves  of  the  Kosicrucian  legend  that  taught  Ellen  Terry  to  be 
so  very  fairylike  in  the  gracefulness  of  her  gesture  and  the 
sweetness  of  her  speech. 

On  Sunday  the  stage  of  the  Lyceum  assumed  the  guise  of 
a  splendid  banqueting-hall,  and  Mr.  Irving  entertained  nearly 
a  hundred  of  his  friends  at  dinner.  The  assembly  was 
thoroughly  representative  of  the  '  rank  and  talent  of  the  time,* 
and  there  may  be  no  indiscretion  in  recalling,  among  the 
distinguished  persons  wlio  were  met  to  do  honour  to  a  typi- 
cally English  actor,  the  names  of  the  Earl  of  Lytton,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Sir  John  Whittaker  Ellis,  Admiral  Carr-Glynn, 
Baron  H.  de  Worms,  M.P. ;  tlie  Eoyal  Academicians  Alma 
Tadema  and  W.  0.  Frith,  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Mr.  Edmund 
Yates,  Dr.  W.  H.  Eussell,  Mr.  Edward  Lawson,  Mr.  Hardman, 
Mr.  Arthur  Lewis,  Mr.  Pigott  (the  Licenser  of  Plays),  Mr.  Dion 
Boucicault,  Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  Mr.  J.  M.  Whistler,  Sir  John 
Monckton,  Dr.  Quain,  Mr.  Escott,  Mr.  Edward  Clarke,  Q.C., 
M.P.,  Mr.  H.  Edwards,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Hollingshead,  Mr.  Clement 
Scott,  Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson,  Mr.  Dutton  Cooke,  Mr.  Smalley, 
and  Captain  Eichard  Burton,  the  famous  traveller.  So  the 
painters,  and  the  musicians,  and  the  M.P.'s,  the  managers,  the 
men  of  letters,  and  the  African  explorers  had,  emphatically 
speaking,  a  'good  time '  of  it. 

The  '  flies '  were  masked  by  cunningly-disposed  draperies, 
the  '  wings '  were  shut  in  by  ingeniously-placed  '  flats ; '  the 
proscenium  was  divided  from  the  auditorium  by  a  beautiful 
screen  of  greenery,  through  which  could  be  faintly  discerned 
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the  coloured  lamps,  wliicli,  at  intervals,  marked  the  Liera  of 
boxes,  and  '  through  the  house  gave  glimmering  light ; '  aod  an 
iuvisible  band  of  performers  discoursed  the  strains  of  sweet 
but  subdued  melody  during  the  entertainment. 

The  after-dinner  speaking  was  as  good  as  the  dinner  itself; 
by  which  I  mean  that  both  were  superb.  The  speech  of 
Lord  Lytton,  indeed,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  chairman, 
was  really  a  classical  oration  of  the  highest  class — a  master- 
piece of  elocution,  elegant,  eloquent,  and  graceful.  Irving's 
whole  self  spoko  in  hia  address  in  reply ;  it  was  replete  with 
the  hearty,  generous,  earnest,  poetic  spirit  of  the  man,  tender 
and  touching,  when  he  dwelt  on  the  friends  be  had  mustered 
around  him  ;  stern  and  aggi-easive  only  when  he  vindicated  the 
cause  of  the  art  which  he  loves  so  well,  and  of  which  he  is  so 
consummate  a  professor.  After  him  arose  my  Lord  Mayor; 
and  right  ably  and  cordially  did  the  Eight  Honourable  Sir 
John  Whittaker  Ellis,  Bart.,  cheeriest  and  most  indefatigable 
of  modem  chief  magistrates,  address  himself  to  speech.  And 
then,  it  being  close  on  the  'witching  hour  of  night,  and  un- 
mindfid  of  the  poetical  gent  in  the  World,  who  sneered  at  me 
because  I  deprecated  the  keeping  of  late  hours,  I  '  went  home 
to  bed.'  If  you  bad  to  rise  at  a  quarter  to  eight  every  morn- 
ing, my  poetical  friend,  and  read  seven  daily  papers  while  you 
were  having  your  breakfast,  you  also  might  recognise  the 
expediency  of  going  home  to  bed  at  a  comparatively  early 
hour. 

I  venture  to  conjecture  that  the  revels  at  the  Lyceiim  were 
prolonged  until  a  rather  late  one.  There  was  a  small  crowd 
gathered  outside;  and  under  the  portico  of  the  theatre  a  worthy 
gentleman  in  corduroy  asked  me  '  Wot  Toole  and  the  nobs 
was  a-doin'  with  Mr.  Hirving  hiuside  ? '  I  answered  that  they 
were  holding  a  midnight  meeting.  He  rejoined  that  Toole 
'  looked  a  sight  too  jolly  for  that.'  Upon  which  I  hailed  a 
hansom  cab ;  and  my  worthy,  albeit  unknown  friend  dis- 
appeared into  the  immensities. 

I  went  on  Monday  to  the  Adelphi  to  see  the  first  perform- 
ance, since  his  return  to  the  country  where  he  received  so 
cordial  a  welcome  and  such  careful  appreciation  last  year,  of 
Mr.  Edwin  Booth  in  Lord  Lytton's  play  of  Richduu.     As  I 
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hope  to  see  Mr.  Booth  in  many  more  characters,  Shakspearean 
and  otherwise,  before  he  returns  to  the  States  again,  my  notice 
of  him  in  the  part  originated  by  William  Charles  Macready 
need  not  be  very  extended. 

Long  '  screeds '  of  prose  have  appeared  this  week  in  some  of 
the  papers  concerning  this  particular  performance ;  and  one 
distinguished  critic  expresses  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Edwin 
Booth  has  considerably  '  improved '  in  liis  rendering  of 
Richelieu  since  he  was  last  among  us.  To  my  mind,  the 
superb  impersonation  of  Richelieu  as  I  saw  it  at  the  Princess's, 
under  the  Walter  Gooch  management,  was  scarcely  susceptible 
of  improvement ;  but  it  may  be  that  the  distinguished  critic 
did  not  study  the  Richelieu  of  1881  quite  so  attentively  as 
he  did  the  one  of  1882. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gifted  son  of  the  English  tragedian, 
Junius  Brutus  Booth,  who  (Edwin)  was  born  at  Baltimore,  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  in  1833,  began  his  dramatic  career  in 
right  earnest,  in  the  part  of  Richard  the  Thirds  in  1851. 
Richdieio  was  possibly  one  of  his  early  assumptions;  but, 
granting  that  he  has  been  playing  it  only  for  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  he  must  have  arrived  long  ago  at  a  settled  con- 
ception of  and  insight  into  the  character,  and  determined  in 
his  mind  on  a  definite  standpoint. 

The  only  fault  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  iind  in  the 
Richelieu  of  Mr.  Edwin  Booth  is  that  he  makes  the  temble 
Armand  du  Plessis  far  too  benevolent  and  humane  a  character. 
He  is  a  father  to  Julie  de  Mortemar ;  he  is  the  generous  and 
placable  protector  of  Adrian  de  Mauprat ;  he  is  the  kindly 
patron  of  Friar  Joseph,  and  the  munificent  benefactor  of  the 
petit  clerc  Fran9ois.  The  Kichelieu  of  history — the  Eichelieu 
who  consolidated  and  maintained  his  power  by  drenching 
France  with  the  best  blood  of  her  nobles — the  Eichelieu  who, 
when  he  was  dying  of  an  agonizing  malady,  caused  the  boat 
in  which  was  the  captive  Cinq  Mars,  himself  also  condemned 
to  death,  to  be  towed  after  the  barge  containing  the  Cardinal 
and  his  suite,  descending  the  Ehone  from  Tarason  to  Lyons — 
seems  to  have  been  a  wholly  treacherous,  cruel,  and  inexorable 
personage,  whose  only  'redeeming  vices*  (as  a  late  Prime 
Minister  might  have  said)  w^ere  his  insatiable  vanity  and  his 
scandalous  profligacy. 
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It  may  be  urged  that  for  the  unListorical  view  of  Eiclielieu 
presented  in  the  drama,  the  dramatiat  and  not  Mr.  Booth 
should  he  held  responsible ;  hut  my  contention  is,  that  the 
American  tragedian's  kindly  nature  and  sympathetic  tempera- 
ment lead  him  to  insist  too  strongly  on  the  lovable  portion  of 
the  stage  (not  by  any  means  the  real)  Richelieu's  character, 
and  to  bring  out  in  higher  relief  the  Maecenaa,  the  patron  of 
merit,  the  beneficent  matchmaker,  the  reconciler  of  lovers' 
quan-els,  than  he  gives  to  the  fraud,  the  meanness,  the  duplicity, 
and  the  blood thirstin ess  of  the  unscrupulous  intriguer  who,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  forged  documents  to  show  that  be  was 
twenty-four,  and,  on  the  strength  of  a  fictitious  certificate, 
swindled  Paul  v.  oat  of  a  bishopric,  and  afterwards  had  the 
impudence  to  ask  the  Pontiff  for  absolution  for  the  lies  wliich 
he  had  told.  'This  young  Bishop,'  quoth  Pope  Paul,  'is  very 
clever,  but  he  will  one  day  prove  to  be  a  great  rascal.' 

Now  and  again  Mr.  Booth  rises  to  the  fullest  height  of  t!ie 
bad  majesty  which  undeniably  formed  part  of  Eichelieu's 
character,  and  his  invocation  of  the  '  Curse  of  Rome  '  on  the 
myrmidons  of  Louis  xiii,  was  really  terrible.  In  his  elocution 
there  was  surely  no  room  for  improvement  It  is  simply 
perfect  in  its  distinctness,  its  balance,  and  its  euphony.  The 
softest  whisper  of  this  admirable  scholar-hke  actor  is  as  audible 
as  his  loudest  utterance.  His  by-play  and  facial  expression 
are  wonderful  illustrations  of  careful  study  of  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  such  an  aged  statesman  as  Mr.  Booth  conceives  Richelieu 
to  have  been — merciless  to  his  foes,  but  in  bis  private  life, 
bounteous,  amiable,  and  6o»  enfant. 

It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  this  admirable  tragedian's  Richelieu 
as '  conventional.'  I  can  remember  all  the  conspicuous  Biche- 
lieus  since  Macready'a  time;  and  Mr.  Booth's  does  not,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  resemble  any  Richelieu  that  I  have  seen.  As 
a  player  of  Shakspearean  parts  he  is  indeed 'conventional ;' 
hilt  only  in  so  far  as  he  adheres  to  the  glorious  and  immutable 
conventions  of  classic  elocution  in  the  delivery  of  classical 
blank  verse. 

Mr.  Booth  was  creditably  supported.     Mr.  Eben  Plympton 

(likewise  from  the  United  States,  I  surmise)  was  forcible,  and 

I  at  times  pathetic,  as  Adrian  de  Mauprat.     He  was  slightly 

unequal,  and  manifestly  nervous  (this  being  his  first  appear- 
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ance  in  London) ;  but  he  will  improve,  I  doubt  it  not,  on 
acquaintance.  Mr.  K  H.  Brooke  was  thoroughly  satisfactory 
as  the  unmitigated  villain  Baradas;  and  Mr.  Lin  Rayne 
amusingly  supple  as  Clermont.  Mr.  Robert  Pateman  was 
duly  stolid  and  as  duly  subservient  as  Friar  Josepli ;  and  ilr. 
William  Younge  showed  boyish  impetuosity  as  Franqois, 
although  a  little  stronger  physique  would  do  his  interpretation 
of  the  part  no  harm.  Miss  Bella  Pateman  was  a  graceful, 
dignified,  and  impassioned  Julie  de  Mortemar ;  and  the  ex- 
cellent presence  and  quiet  ease  of  Miss  Ellen  Meyrick  lent 
considerable  interest  to  the  normally  unimportant  part  of 
Marion  de  Lorme,  who  is  described  in  the  playbill  as  '  a  spy  in 
Richelieu's  service.*     Marion  was  a  great  deal  more  than  a  spy. 


— \  ■- 


A  WELL-INFORMED  and  excellently  written  medical  contt'ni- 
porary,  the  Lancet,  which,  during  its  long  and  useful  career  of 
more  than  half  a  century  (I  have  its  first  thirty  volumes  on 
my  shelves),  has  been  the  faithful  guardian  of  the  public 
health,  and  has  rendered  yeoman's  service  to  the  community 
at  large  by  denouncing  the  adulteration  of  food,  and  exposing 
the  evils  of  imperfect  sanitation,  has,  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  been  making  some  strictures  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  town  of  Brighton.  Possibly  no  city  or  town  on  the 
face  of  the  civilised  earth  could  be  well  drained  enough 
wholly  to  satisfy  the  Lancet.  Probably  it  would  pick 
holes  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  in  the  city  of  Hygeia,  could 
Dr.  Benjamin  Richardson's  beneficent  chimera  (I  sincerely 
wish  that  it  could  do  so)  become  a  tangible  reality.  An 
exhaustive  medical  authority  should  never  be  satisfied. 
Science  as  well  as  Noblesse  oblige.  When  you  tell  your 
doctor  that  you  are  quite  well,  he  is  mentally  putting  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek  and  placing  his  forefinger  by  the  side 
of  his  nose.  He  knows  (or  thinks  that  he  knows)  better. 
Medicine,  its  professors  admit,  is  an  experimental  science. 
Your  doctor  would  like  to  try  a  few  experiments  upon  you, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  you  are  not,  in  reality,  very  ill 
indeed. 
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Ou  a  Ly  no  means  substantial  aubatriieture  of  censure  laid 
down  in  the  Lancet,  some  mysterious  individuals,  seemingly 
envious  at  the  prosperity  of  the  moat  beautiful,  the  most 
clieerful,  and  the  moat  invigorating  watering-place  in  England, 
and  I  may  almost  say  in  the  world,  have  raised  a  monstrous 
fabric  of  calumny,  misrepresentation,  and  downright  falsehood 
against  Brighton,  insinuating  that  the  thoroughfares  reek  with 
pestilential  odours,  and  that  the  town  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
kind  of  fever-trap.  These  disgraceful  calumnies  have  been 
greedily  caught  up  and  aggravated,  on  the  '  three  black  crows ' 
principle,  by  a  multitude  of  busybodiea  and  scandalmongers, 
who,  when  they  have  nothing  better  to  do,  sit  down  and 
write  silly  or  spiteful  lettei-s  to  the  newspapers;  but  the 
malevolent  gossip  which  they  have  been  the  means  of  circulat- 
ing about  Brighton  would,  unless  promptly  checked,  mean  the 
infliction  of  most  serious  material  injury  on  the  town — it 
would  mean  the  collapse  of  the  coruing  bathing  season  ;  ruin 
to  a  host  of  hotels,  restaurants,  lodging- liouses,  shops,  and 
schools  ;  and  appreciable  detriment  to  the  passenger  traffic  of 
one  of  the  most  admirably  conducted  of  our  iron  roads, 
the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway. 


The  antidote,  however,  has  swiftly  followed  the  bane. 
While  the  statistics  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  and  the 
returns  of  the  Eegistrar  -  General  conclusively  show  that 
Brighton  stands  in  the  forefront  of  the  veiy  healthiest  towns 
in  England,  Sir  Joseph  Eazalgette  has  issued  a  report  con- 
taining the  result  of  an  investigation  of  the  entire  drainage 
system  of  Brighton,  which  he  has  recently  made  at  the 
instance  of  the  municipality  of  the  borough,  and  in  which, 
while  he  points  out  what  alterations  and  improvements  are 
required,  the  distinguished  sanitary  engineer  utterly  scouts 
the  notion  of  Brighton  having  in  any  way  forfeited  her  fair 
fame  as  a  most  healthy  and  health-giving  town. 
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In  the  current  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Gcntitry,  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  has  ^vritten  an  eloquent  and  perspicacious  article, 
entitled  '  The  Proposed  University  of  Music/  in  which  he 
cogently  points  out  that  the  most  liberal  support  and  en- 
couragement which  could  be  bestowed  on  the  projected  Iloyal 
College  of  Music  would  be  rather  beneficial  than  injurious 
to  the  musical  institutions  of  a  public  nature  already  in  exist- 
ence. In  fact,  we  want  more  and  more  musical  colleges ;  so 
that,  in  the  course  of  time,  we  may  have  a  collegiate  aggregate 
to  which  we  may  give  the  name  of  a  'University.*  It  is 
pleasant  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  veteran  maestro  who 
has  during  so  many  years  enjoyed  well-merited  popularity 
and  respect  in  this,  his  adopted  country,  such  an  expression 
of  opinion  as  the  following :  '  There  is  no  reason  why,  with 
certain  favourable  conditions  and  a  proper  amount  of  energy, 
England  should  not  become  the  first  musical,  as  it  is  the  first 
political,  country  in  the  world.' 


—I 


Some  slight  amount  of  astonishment  might  be  excused  in 
the  distressed  compiler  were  he  to  receive  a  letter  from  a 
correspondent  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  politely  requesting  him 
to  forward  by  return  of  post  a  sack  of  coals.  This  reflection 
occurred  to  me  when,  a  few  days  since,  I  received  from  Havre- 
de-Grace  a  communication  asking  for  information  respecting 
the  following  well-known  lines : 

*  C'est  I'ainour,  ramour,  rumour 

Qui  fait  lo  nioiide 
A  la  ronde ; 
£t  chaiiue  jour  k  son  tour 

Le  monde  fait  I'amour.  * 

My  Havre  correspondent  wishes  to  know  whether  there  are 
any  other  verses,  and  where  a  copy  of  the  poem  can  be 
procured,  adding  that  an  inquiry  respecting  the  lines  was 
made  about  six  months  ago  in  Notes  and  QiicHcs, 

In  reply,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  chanson  '  C  est  Tamour, 

s 
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ramour,  ramoiir  *  consists  of  four  verses  (very  elegantly  and 
wittily  written),  exclusive  of  the  refrain.  The  extremely 
sprightly  and  tuneful  air,  composed  by  Constantin,  is  that  of 
the  contredanse  in  La  Pie  Voleusc,  and  the  authors  of  the 
words  were  MM.  Dartois  and  Franqois  Allarde.  'C'est 
Tamour*  dates  from  the  year  1821.  It  will  be  found  at 
page  181  (vol.  i.)  of  the  Chansons  Nationales  et  Populaircs  de 
France,  published  so  recently  as  1866  by  Messrs.  Garnier 
Freres,  of  Paris. 

Mem, — La  Fie  Vole^ise,  which  furnished  the  libretto  for  the 
Italian  opera  of  La  Gazza  Ladra,  was  *  adapted  *  to  the 
English  stage  under  the  title  of  The  Maid  and  the  Magpie,  the 
admirable  Miss  Kelly  being  the  Maid.  I  have  no  remem- 
brance of  the  time  when  the  charming  air  of  '  C'est  Tamour ' 
was  not  familiar  to  me ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  whether  any 
contredanse  to  M.  Constantin's  music  was  executed  in  the 
English  adaptation. 

Why  do  not  Messrs.  Hare  and  Kendal  revive  The  Maid 
and  the  Magpie  ?  or,  better  still,  incite  Mr.  W.  G.  Wills  to 
re-write  the,  by  this  time,  rather  rusty  old  drama  from  a 
pathetic  point  of  view  ?  Mrs.  Kendal  would  play  the  per- 
secuted heroine  charmingly,  and  Mr.  John  Hare  would  make 
a  capital  Sergeant. 


About  going  home  to  bed  at  a  reasonably  early  hour. 
Noticing  a  brief  allusion  on  my  part  to  this  laudable  practice, 
the  exemplary  'Atlas'  in  the  JForld  makes  the  following 
statement : — 

*  My  own  cultivation  of  rest  before  midnight  has  for  the  last  twenty  years 
been  matter  for  pleasant  badinage  among  my  friends  ;  for  twenty  years  it  has 
kept  me,  even  at  the  height  of  the  season,  from  balls,  and  drums,  and  suppers, 
and  all  late  gatherings.  At  the  present  writing,  and  for  many  weeks  to  come, 
I  hope,  while  you,  my  G.  A.  S. ,  are  reading  through  piles  of  Echoes  correspond- 
ence on  the  real  history  of  the  author  of  **Dickory,  dickory,  dock'* — I  hoi>e, 
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after  a  long  driy  in  tlio  saiMle  or  among  tlio  backwaters  to  be,  before  eb-ven 
P.M.,  ensconced  in  lavender-biden  sheets,  and  billcil  to  slumber  by  the  ceaselt-is 
mnruiur  of  the  tumbling  weir.' 

Long  days  'in  the  siiddlo '  and  'among  the  backwaters,* 
and  nights  in  ' lavender-hxden  sheets/  and  'lulled  to  sluniher 
by  the  ceaseless  munnur  of  the  tumbling  weir !  *  0  happy 
editor !  Ah,  fortunate  man !  We  want  a  new  Chancellor 
Oxenstiern  to  write,  '  Thou  knowest  not,  my  son,  with  how 
little  labour  the  World  is  governed.* 

But  that  mention  of  '  Dickory,  dickory,  dock,'  '  Atlas,*  was 
not  by  any  means  a  good  sliot.  The  history  of  all  nui^ery 
rhymes  is  a  legitimate  subject  for  curious  speculation  and 
patient  investigation ;  and,  oddly  enough,  it  cliances  that  at 
this  very  moment  I  am  engaged  in  inquiring  whether  the 
rhyme  of '  Dickory,  dickory,  dock '  have  any  meaning  at  all 
beyond  that  of  a  mere  infantile  jingle.  I  think  that  it  has  ; 
but  I  should  be  assisted  in  my  travail  if  any  of  my  readers 
would  kindly  tell  me  whether  they  have  met  with  any  citation 
of  '  Dickory  '  earlier  than  the  period  of  the  Eestoration.  As 
it  is,  it  seems  to  me  as  though  the  rhyme  was  very  much  like 
a  covert  satire  upon  the  sudden  elevation  and  as  sudden  fall 
from  power  of  Eichard  Cromwell : 

*  Dickory,  dickor}',  dock  I 
The  mouKe  ran  up  tlie  clocks 
The  clock  Hruck  one^  and  down  ht  ran, 
Dickory,  dickory,  dock  !  * 

Oliver's  incompetent,  good-natured  son  was  habitually  known 
as  '  Dick ;  *  and  as  everybody  knows,  the  tavern  sign  of  '  The 
Tumble-Down  Dick '  was  a  derisive  allusion  to  '  Dick's ' 
collapse.  See  also  the  proverbial  allusions,  'as  queer  as 
Dick's  hatband,'  '  as  tight  as  Dick's  hatband,'  and  *  Dick's 
hatbapd  which  was  made  of  sand '  —  all  contemptuously 
indicative  of  the  incapacity  of  Ilichard's  head  to  wear  that 
remarkably  heavy  coiffitrc  called  a  crown. 

There  is  a  mass  of  curious  information  bearing  on  '  Tumble* 
Down  Dick '  in  the  History  of  Signboards  by  Jacob  Larwood 
and   John   Camden   Hotten   (London,   Chatto   and   Windus), 
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(111(1  the  tompUcrs  du  not  omit  to  take  note  of  tlie  satiric 
line, 

'  Umiikcu  Diuk  ivus  n  lame  riotcctor,' 

But  tliuy  do  uot  explain  Low  Dick  cauje  by  his  sobriquet  of 
'  lame.'  It  seems  that  in  the  course  of  a  graud  entertain- 
ment given  in  the  Banqueting  House,  Whitehall,  during  the 
Protectorate,  a  scaffolding  on  which  Richard,  with  other  of 
Oliver's  grandees,  was  standing  fell  with  a  great  crash,  and 
that  it  was  only  Dick's  youth  and  Ids  marvellous  constitution 
that  enabled  him  to  recover  from  the  fractures  and  other 
injuries  which  he  suBtained.  For  all  his  lauieuess  and  his 
incorrigible  devotion  to  the  bottle,  he  lived  to  be  nearly 
eighty-six  yeara  of  age. 

The  name  of  '  The  Foolish  Ishboaheth,'  as  Diyden  called 
'  Tumble-Down  Dick,'  has  cropped  up  again  during  the  past 
week,  owing  to  the  proximate  sale,  by  a  well-known  firm  of 
London  auctioneers,  of  the  outlying  portion  of  the  Hursely 
estates  near  Winchester,  which  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Heathcote  family  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years.  The  property  was  purchased  for  five-and-thirty  thousand 
pounds  from  the  two  surviving  daughters  of  Richard  Cromwell, 
who,  in  1649,  had  married  DoroUiy,  the  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Edward  Major,  Esquire.  The  Hursely  property  was 
settled  on  Dame  Dorothy  and  her  issue ;  but  after  her  demise 
and  that  of  her  son  Oliver,  '  Dick,'  now  grown  to  be  a  tough 
old  gentleman  of  eighty,  claimed  under  the  settlement  a  life 
interest  in  the  estates.  Ho  had  to  bring  an  action  against  his 
daughters  in  order  to  establish  his  claim. 

Mem. — Dick,  in  the  reign  of  Queeu  Anne,  was  old  enough 
to  liave  witnessed  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First.  Doctor 
Johnson's  mother,  when  she  brought  him  to  London  to  have 
him  touched  for  the  evil,  might  have  met  and  conversed  with 
old  Mr.  Richard  Cromwell;  and  in  my  youth  I  remember  an 
ancient  lady  (she  was  my  godmother's  mother)  who  had  sate 
on  Dr.  Johnson's  knee.  So,  if  fate  had  so  wUled  it,  she  might 
have  given  me,  only  at  third  hand,  a  narrative  of  the  pre- 
cise circumstances  under  which  Kiug  Charles  had  his  head 
cut  off, 
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I  READ  a  few  days  ago,  in  a  newspaper,  that  the  magistrate 
at  Southwark  Police  Court  expressed  his  regret  at  being  unable 
to  assist  a  poor  man  to  send  his  son  to  sea,  on  the  ground  that 
tliere  was  nothing  whatever  in  the  poor-hox.  The  contributions  of 
the  benevolent,  he  added,  had  sadly  fallen  off  during  the  past 
year ;  and  at  last  had  come  total  depletion.  Please  to  take 
note  of  this  circumstance,  in  connection  with  the  announce- 
ment that  at  the  continued  sale  of  bric-d^-hrac  from  the  Hamilton 
Palace  Collection,  two  little  pieces  of  Henri  Deux  ware,  or 
Piron  faience,  were  sold  for  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty  guineas.  One  piece  was  a  tazza,  and  the  other  a  salt- 
cellar. The  late  Duke  of  Hamilton  gave,  in  1859,  two  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds  for  the  tazza,  and  eighty  pounds  for  the 
salt-cellar ;  and  the  announcement  adds  that  the  two  little 
earthenware  pots  in  question  '  did  not  quite  realize  the  high 
price  anticipated/ 

Henri  Deux  ware  is  pipe-clay,  hand-made,  graven,  inlaid 
with  coloured  pastes,  after  the  manner  of  a  champ  Uv4  enamel, 
baked,  and  varnished.  In  1874  there  were  twenty-six  pieces 
of  Henri  Deux  ware  in  England.  The  most  costly  piece  was 
the  '  biberon,'  bought  by  Mr.  Malcolm  at  the  Pourtal6s  sale 
in  1865  for  eleven  hundred  pounds;  and  this  sum  the  experts 
were  of  opinion  represented  the  full  value  of  the  article.  On 
the  other  hand.  Sir  Antony  de  Eothschild's  large  ewxr,  pur- 
chased at  the  Strawberry  Hill  sale  for  twenty  pounds,  was 
valued  at  twelve  hundred  pounds ;  and  Mr.  Magniac's  ewer, 
acquired  at  the  Odiot  sale  for  ninety-six  pounds,  was  estimated 
to  be  worth  fifteen  hundred. 

There  were,  in  1874,  also  twenty- six  pieces  of  this  rare 
faience  in  France.  The  very  costliest  piece  was  the  '  canette  ' 
belonging  to  Baron  Alphonse  de  Eothschild,  for  which  he  gave 
eight  hundred  pounds.  It  was  valued  at  a  thousand.  In  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre  there  is  a  Henri  Deux  salt-cellar,  which 
was  bought  for  five  pounds,  and  is  valued  at  three  hundred. 
In  Eussia,  at  the  date  of  which  I  speak,  there  was  only  one 
piece  of  Henri  Deux  known,  a  '  biberon '  belonging  to  Prince 
Galitzin,  bought  for  one  hundred  pounds,  and  estimated  as 
being  worth  eight  times  as  much. 
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Man, — Among  tlie  fifty-seven  pieces  of  this  ware  known  to  be 
in  existence,  there  are  no  less  than  fifteen  salt-cellars.  The 
most  recent  authorities  hold  that  the  manufacture  of  Henri 
Deux,  or  rather  Oiron  (Deux  Sevres)  faience  only  continued 
during  a  period  of  thirty  years ;  that  it  was  not  made  for 
commercial  purposes,  but  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  chapel 
and  sideboard  of  a  single  private  family,  the  Gouffiers,  and  that 
the  arming  of  the  Huguenots  put  an  end  to  the  fabrication. 
It  has  been  noticed  that  a  close  resemblance  exists  between 
the  interlaced  ornaments  of  the  Henri  Deux  ware  and  the 
bookbindings  of  Grolier  and  Maioli ;  and  indeed  it  is  far  from 
unlikely  that  the  selfsame  artists  who  worked  on  leather  for 
the  munificent  amateur  of  books,  A.  J.  Grolier,  worked  in  pipe- 
clay and  coloured  pastes  for  the  Dame  Hel6ne  de  Hangest^  who, 
with  her  son  Claud  Gouffier,  directed  the  execution  of  the  first 
specimens  of  Henri  Deux  ware.  And  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  believe  that  these  artists  were  Venetians.  Grolier,  you  will 
remember,  had  been  Minister  of  France  at  Venice,  and  was 
the  generous  patron  of  the  famous  printer,  Aldus  Manutius. 
Compare  the  engraving  of  the  Henri  Deux  tazza  in  Jacquemart's 
History  of  the  Ceramic  Art  (p.  339)  with  the  reproduction  of 
a  Grolier  cover  in  Mr.  Josepli  Znehnsdorf  *s  Art  of  Bookbinding 
(p.  125);  and  compare  these  again  with  the  facsimile  of  a 
Cinque  Cento  Venetian  book-cover  in  Molmenti's  La  Vita 
Privata  a  Vcnczia.  They  might,  one  and  all,  have  been 
executed  by  the  same  hand. 


I  AM  passionately  fond  of  old  china ;  but  I  think  that,  on 
the  whole,  I  would  rather  be  the  possessor  of  the  Atcgurellus, 
Ven.,  Aldus,  1505,  a  beautiful  copy,  with  the  initial  letters 
and  anchor  illuminated  in  gold,  brown  morocco  with  rich 
gold  tooling,  a  beautiful  specimen  from  Grolier*s  library, 
with  his  inscription  on  the  sides,  from  the  Beckford 
(Hamilton  Palace)  Library,  which  was  sold  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  or  of  the  Ariosto 
Orlando  Furioso,  'con  annot,  etc.,  Vcnetia,  1584,  small  folio. 
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plates  by  G.  Porro,  with  the  added  one  to  canto  34  and  the 
usual  duplicate  of  that  of  canto  33,  beautiful  copy  in  blue 
morocco,  extra  broad  deutelle  bonlers  by  Derome  le  Jeune, 
with  his  ticket ;  *  this  copy  sold  for  sixteen  pounds  in 
Hunter's  sale,  and  now  advanced  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  pounds.  I  think  I  would  sooner  be  the  owner  of  these 
two  books  than  of  any  of  the  pretty  little  pots  and  pans 
produced  by  Peron,  in  a  factory  pertaining  to  the  chateau  of 
the  Sieurs  de  GoufBer,  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Dame  Hdltne  de  llangest  and  Messire  Claude,  her  son. 

The  prices  realized  by  Tuesday's  sale  at  Sotheby's  certainly 
do  not  seem  extravagant  when  compared  with  the  insane 
biddings  for  the  pottery  and  '  curios '  at  Christie's.  Think  of 
a  terracotta  bust  of  Madame  Elizabeth,  by  a  second-rate 
sculptor,  Marier,  being  knocked  down  at  the  monstrous  figure 
of  four  hundred  and  forty-one  pounds!  Beyond  the  fact 
that  Madame  Elizabeth  w^as  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  decapitated, 
very  slight  historic  interest  attaches  to  her.  I  could  under- 
stand des  prix  fous  being  offered  for  a  contemporary  portrait 
of  Charlotte  Corday,  or  a  marble  bust  of  Madame  Koland. 

The  average  price  brought  by  the  books  on  Tuesday  was 
eleven  guineas  per  lot.  Some  very  excellent  bai'gains  must 
have  been  mada  For  example.  Bacon  (Lord),  Historic  of  the 
Itaiffne  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh^  portrait  by  Payne,  and 
notes  by  Mr.  Beckford,  presentation  copy  to  Tobie  Mathews, 
Archbishop  of  York,  from  Lord  Bacon,  with  his  autograph 
inscription  in  Latin,  ending  2^H/^'^f^  amaris  S7ci  dono  dedit  F. 
St.  Allan,  old  morocco,  folio,  1622 — went  for  the  com- 
paratively trifling  sum  of  twenty-nine  pounds  ten  shillings. 
The  Orlando  Furioso,  printed  by  Baskerville  at  Birmingham 
in  1773,  the  large  paper  quarto  edition,  with  the  magnificent 
engravings  by  Bartolozzi,  De  Launay,  Simonet,  and  others,  after 
Cipriani,  Cochin,  Charles  Eisen,  Moreau,  and  others,  bound  in 
old  gilt  tree-marbled  calf,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Quaritch  for  the  modest  sum  of  sixteen  pounds.  It  should 
be  worth  much  more,  for  Bartolozzi,  Cipriani,  and  Charles 
Eisen  are  well  '  up '  in  the  market  Still,  is  there  much  virtue 
in  '  large  paper '  ?     I  have  had  for  a  long  time  the  Orlando^ 
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with  all  the  exquisite  engravings  by  Bartolozzi,  etc,  mid  full 
bound  in  old  calf  gilt;  only  mine  is  a  small  paper,  royal 
octavo  copy,  three  volumes,  and  it  is  printed  by  Whittingliam 
and  not  by  Baskorville.     I  paid  a  pound  for  it. 


Thanks,  '  C.  E.'  (Bolton),  fur  the  reference  to  Evehjn's 
Diary  for  July  16,  1692  :— 

'  I  went  W  viaitB  the  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  when  amongst  other  things  he  tulJ  mo 
that  ODB  Dr.  Chaplin,  of  Univeraitj  Coll.  in  Oxford,  waa  the  person  who  wrote 
TAe  Whok  Duty  of  J/an,  that  he  used  to  rend  it  to  his  pupils,  and  eommiini- 
cated  it  to  Dr.  Sterne,  afterKordH  Archbiahop  of  York,  hut  would  never  aufler 
any  of  his  pupils  to  have  a  onpj  of  it.' 


1  WENT  to  Druiy  Lane  on  Monday  last  to  see  the  famous 
Italian  actress  Adelaiile  Kistori  in  Lady  Macbeth,  wliich  cha- 
racter she  performed  with  entire  succesa.in  the  English  language. 
It  is  always  ungallant  and  often  cruel  to  specify  a  lady's  nge ; 
and  as  respects  the  years  of  a  popular  actress,  she  should 
always  be  accepted  as  being  only  as  old  as  she  looks  and  as 
she  feels — and  expresses  her  feelings  in  her  acting.  Thus  I 
have  resolutely  shut  the  ps^e  in  Men  of  the  Time,  which  has 
the  hardihood  to  cite  the  year  of  Madame  Ristori's  birth, 
■without,  however,  naming  the  date  of  her  '  first  appearance  on 
any  stage.'  Trusting,  however,  to  my  own  memory,  I  imagine 
that  I  ara  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Eistori  played  Medea  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  Italian  language.  I  know  it '  by  the  token ' 
that  in  the  summer  of  1856  I  was  in  Eussia,  and  that  a 
friend  wrote  to  me  at  St.  Petersbui^,  telling  me  that  ft 
burlesque  on  Medea,  written  by  Eobert  B.  Brongh,  had  been 
produced  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  that  Eobson  had  personated 
the  vindictive  heroine,  and  that  the  original  Medea,  the  great 
Italian  tragiditnne,  bad  witnessed  the  performance  from  a 
private   box,  and  had    been    deeply  impressed    by   Robsou's 
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acting.  Previously  she  had  spoken  of  him  as  un  uoino 
straordinario.  Great  artists  understand  and  appreciate ;  and 
really  great  artists  are  not  jealous  of  one  another.  In  1857 
Bistori  created  a  furore  in  Spain;  in  1860  she  captured 
Holland,  and  the  Dutchman  surrendered  without  so  much  as 
cutting  a  single  dyke;  in  1861  she  invaded  Kussia,  and  the 
conflagration  (of  applause)  which  she  raised  at  Moscow  was 
followed  by  no  disastrous  retreat  across  the  Beresina.  In  1864 
she  invaded  Constantinople,  and  subsequently  she  conducted 
many  triumphant  campaigns  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  also  in  the  remotest  Kepublics  of  Soutli  America.  Lady 
Macbeth,  Medea,  Phajdra,  Deboi-ah,  Judith,  Marie  Antoinette, 
Camilla,  Francesca  di  Eimini  have  been  among  her  favourite 
'  stock '  parts.  She  was  again  in  England  in  1873,  and  in 
the  November  of  that  year  was  supposed  to  have  taken  her 
'  farewell '  of  the  English  stage  at  the  Queen's  Theatre, 
Manchester.  But  the  '  farewells '  of  popular  dramatic  artists 
are  not  to  be  taken  ait  sdrieux.  Like  the  "entleman  in 
the  old  song  who  was  '  in  trouble '  in  the  cart  at  Tyburn  Tree, 
they  '  often  take  leave,  but  seem  loth  to  depart' 

I  honestly  confess  that  I  would  fifty  times  sooner  see 
Madame  Eistori  play  Lady  Macbeth  in  Italian  than  in 
English.  At  the  same  time  I  may  as  lionestly  congratulate 
her  on  the  mastery  which  she  has  acquired  over  that  which  is 
probably,  with  the  exception  of  Chinese,  the  most  difficult 
language  to  write,  to  speak,  and  to  pronounce  with  accuracy 
in  the  whole  world.  It  is  chiefly  a  difficult  tongue  to  write 
and  to  speak  because  it  has  a  dictionary,  the  use  in  speaking 
or  in  writing  of  about  one-third  of  the  words  in  which  lexi- 
con are  strictly  prohibited  by  the  critics  to  speakers  and 
writers,  such  words  being,  according  to  the  critics,  detrimental 
to  '  the  well  of  English  undefiled.'  If  they  be  detrimental, 
why  the  deuce,  an  exasperated  student  might  well  ask,  are 
they  suffered  to  remain  in  the  dictionary  at  all  ?  What 
should  we  think  of  a  host  who  entertained  his  guests  at  a 
dinner  of  sixty  dishes,  and  coolly  warned  them  that  twenty  of 
the  plats  were  poisoned.  However,  Madame  Eistori  had  only 
to  deal  with  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  which  she  spoke  with 
graceful  and  fluent,  although  not  with  sonorous  emphasis. 
Tliis  was  apparently  due  to  lack  of  physique.     For  example. 
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tlie  '  Was  the  Hope  drunk  ? '  and  '  Give  me  the  daggers ' 
^vent,  as  the  saying  goes,  '  almost  for  nothing/  At  times  she 
was  indistinct ;  but  occasionally  her  pronunciation  of  English 
was  wonderfully  nervous  and  correct.  In  the  sleep-walkings 
scene,  her  acting  was  really  and  admirably  great.  She 
Imshed  her  audience  to  death-like  silence ;  every  one  of  her 
gestures  was  anxiously  watched  by  the  large  and  appreciative 
assemblage  present ;  and  when  she  had  uttered  her  final '  To 
bed ! '  and  flitted  rather  than  walked  from  the  stage,  such  a 
storm  of  plaudits  arose,  enforcing  again  and  again  her  recall, 
as  has  seldom  been  heard  within  the  time-honoured  w^alls  of 
Old  Drury. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  accomplished  actress  could  not  have 
given  a  selection  of  scenes  from  Macbeth^  instead  of  the  entire 
tragedy  being  inflicted  on  the  audience.  The  company  who 
supported  the  '  star '  of  the  evening  were,  in  many  respects, 
much  superior  to  what  is  called  a  '  scratch  pack ; '  yet,  albeit 
they  all  did  their  best,  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  they  would  twI  have 
been  called  upon  to  interpret  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth  at  the 
Theatre  Eoyal,  Drury  Lane.  Mr.  William  Ilignold  was  a 
robust  and  intelligent  Macbeth — ^but  he  was  a  little  too 
muscular  and  vascular  for  the  delicate  and  nervous  lady  with 
whom  he  had  to  play.  Occasionally  you  were  reminded  of  a 
trombone  accompanying  a  flute.  Mr.  J.  H.  Barnes,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  does  not  come  in  constant  contact  with  Lady 
Macbeth,  was  quite  at  home  in  Macduff,  and  acquitted  him- 
self to  the  unmingled  approbation  of  the  house.  Mr.  Arthur 
Dacre  was  also  entirely  satisfactory  as  Malcolm.  The  remain- 
ing parts  were  respectably  sustained,  especially  the  First 
Witch  of  Mr.  Harry  Jackson.  The  blank  verse  delivered  by 
some  of  the  performers  was,  at  times,  '  a  little  mixed ;  *  but, 
as  worthy  Mr.  John  Eyder  has  told  us,  '  the  English  public 
do  not  want  blank  verse.*  There  was  certainly  spoken  on 
Monday  night  a  good  deal  of  blank  verse  of  a  kind  which 
the  English  public  does  not  want,  and  should  not  be  asked 
to  listen  to.  The  stage  management  was  very  good  indeed ; 
and  the  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations  as  tasteful  and 
appropriate  as  they  can  scarcely  help  being  in  any  theatre 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Augustus  Harris. 
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Byuon  awoke  one  morning  to  find  himself  famous.  Equal 
suddenness  of  celebrity  has  been  the  lot  of  Her  Majesty's  ship 
Condor^  which  until  Tuesday  last  occupied  only  a  meritorious 
^and  modest  position  in  the  navy  list  as  a  trim  little  gunboat, 
but  which  now,  owing  to  the  splendid  pluck  exhibited  by  her 
commander,  officers,  and  men,  at  the  bombardment  of  the 
Alexandrian  forts,  has  become  the  cynosure  of  telegram-reading 
eyes.  Everybody  is  talking  about  the  brave  little  Condor; 
and  the  Admirfil's  signal,  *  Well  done,  Coiuhr*  is  on  all 
tongues. 

*  The  gunl)oats  were  oiilcrcd  to  keep  out  of  Hrc  until  an  opportunity  ofliTeJ. 
The  Cygnet  very  early  found  an  opportunity.  The  Cotulor  was  told  off  to  assist 
the  Timirairt  out  of  her  difficulty.  But  at  eight  o'tdock  the  Timiraire.  got 
afloat,  and  the  Condor  made  straight  at  the  second  strongest  fort — that  is, 
the  Marabout.  The  Condor  only  carries  throe  guns— two  64 -pounders  and 
one  7-inch  Woolwich  rifled  gun.  The  fort  had  at  least  four  very  heavy 
pieces  of  artillery,  which  were  annoying  the  Prnelope,  Monarchy  and  /nrincihle. 
Running  in  within  1200  yards  of  these  guns,  a  single  shot  from  which  would 
have  sunk  her,  the  Condor  managed,  before  the  signal  was  given  to  cease 
firing,  at  eleven  o'clock,  to  silence  two,  if  not  thrw,  of  these  great  guns.  The 
Admiral  ran  up  the  signal,  "Well  done,  Condor,*'  and  later  on  sent  the 
Bittern  and  Beacon  to  assist  in  the  work. ' 

I  shall  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  to  learn  ere  long  that 
some  great  owner  of  racehorses  has  named  a  ibal  after  the 
Condor.  Sporting  men,  you  will  remember,  were  once  mightily 
puzzled  by  the  name  of  a  horse  named  '  Qneculus  Esuriens.' 
What  would  they  say  if  '  Sarcorhamphus  Gryphus,'  the 
scientific  naturalist's  appellation  for  tlie  condor,  won  the 
Derby  ? 

Mem, — I  am  glad  to  learn,  on  the  authority  of  the  Eev.  J. 
G.  Wood,  that  the  condor  will  '  make  no  bones '  of  attacking 
a  cow  or  a  bull,  and  that  '  two  of  these  birds  will  attack  a 
vicugna,  a  deer,  or  even  the  formidable  puma ;  and,  as  they 
direct  these  assaults  chiefly  upon  the  eyes,  they  soon  succeed 
in  blinding  their  prey,  which  rapidly  falls  under  the  terrible 
blows  which  are  delivered  by  the  beaks  of  its  assailants.' 
Just  so.  The  Condor  at  Alexandria  took  Fort  Marabout  for 
a  puma,  '  went  for '  it,  and  hammered  its  eyes  out. 

By  the  way,  several  correspondents  have  been   asking  me 
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lately  for  in  farm  at  ion  concerning  a  iimn-o'-war  called  the 
Glatlon.  There  was  a  Glutton,  it  would  seem,  in  the  daya  of 
George  rn.,  and  there  is  still  a  ship  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Eoyal  Navy.     Whence  Glatton,  and  why  ? 

War  is  as  full  of  glorious  uncertainties  as  the  law  is  said  to 
be ;  still  there  is  one  thing  upon  the  occurrence  of  which  at 
the  beginning  of  war  time  you  may  always  reckon  with 
tolerable  confidence ;  and  that  is  the  creeping  into  common 
circulation  of  liitlierto  unaccustomed  words.  I  read  in  one  of 
the  Tinics  telegrams  from  Alexandria  that  on  Sunday  morning 
last  Lieutenant  Smith  Dorrien,  of  the  InvineiUr,  on  landing 
to  ascertain  liow  far  the  armament  of  the  forts  by  '  Horrible ' 
Pasha  was  being  carried  on,  found  about  two  hundred  Arabs 
'  parbuckling '  the  guns  up  towards  their  carriages.  Of  course, 
one  has  only  to  turn  to  Webster  or  to  Admiral  Smyth's 
Dictionary  of  Nautical  Ti-rmn  to  learn  that  a  parbuckle  (written 
also  'parbuncle'  and  'parbunkle'}  is  a  'purchase'  formed  by 
a  single  rope  around  any  weighty  body,  such  as  a  cask,  a  gim, 
or  a  spar,  by  means  of  which  '  purchase '  it  is  lowered  or 
hoisted.  To  landsmen's  ears,  however,  '  parbuckle '  or 
'  parbunkle '  is  new. 

Archibald  Forbes  should  have  been  alvoard  ship  in  the 
harbour  of  Alexandria  on  the  moruing  of  Tuesday,  July  the 
eleventh.  But  the  great  war  special,  I  gather  from  the  San 
Francisco  Neios  Letter,  is  at  Melbourne.  In  the  middle  of  May 
I  read,  Parliament  being  indefinitely  prorogued,  the  only  topics 
of  conversation  were  '  Old  English  Fairs '  and  Archibald 
Forbes.  The  famous  war  correspondent  had  been  enthusias- 
tically (I  am  quoting)  '  ovated.'  Mr.  Forbes  is  being 
'  splendidly  worked  by  Mr.  K.  S.  Smythe,  hia  manager,  the 
best  man  in  the  southern  hemisphere.'  Unkind  people  say 
that  Smythe  greased  the  steps  of  Government  House,  so  that 
the  journalist  '  slipped  and  sprained  hia  ankle  after  dining 
with  Lord  Loftus.'  The  effect,  sensational  telegrams  all  over 
the  colonies.  Also,  that  Smythe  doctored  Forbes'  lemon 
squash  the  other  night.  Result,  '  serious  illness  of  Mr. 
Archibald  Forbes — unable  to  attend  the  picnic  organized  by 
the  Ministry  in  hia  honour,  to  the  Blue  Mountains.' 
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What's  in  a  name  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  enough  in 
a  name,  or  rather  in  the  typographical  maltreatment  thereof, 
to  drive  the  distressed  compiler  to  the  verge  of  irremediable 
despair.  I  mentioned  last  week  that  the  famous  and  scarce 
pottery  known  as  Henri  Deux  ware  was  made  at  a  place 
called  Oiron  in  the  Department  of  the  Deux  SevTcs.  I  cited 
this  place  three  times ;  but  the  printers  have  made  me  call  it 
indifferently  Oiron,  Piron,  and  Peron.  The  blunder  is  much  less 
the  printers*  fault  than  that  of  my  eyes.  I  write  a  painfully 
small  and  cramped  hand,  which  once  upon  a  time  was  legible 
enough,  but  which  is  now  rapidly  drifting  into  the  hieroglyphic 
stage.  You  have  heard  of  the  judge  who  had  three  hand- 
writings, one  which  he  alone  could  read  ;  another  of  which  his 
clerk  could  read ;  and  a  third  of  which  neither  the  judge  nor 
his  clerk  nor  anybody  else  could  make  head  or  tail.  The  last 
autograph  must  be  somewhat  akin  to  my  present  '  fist.' 


tm. 
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That  there  is  something  in  a  name  will  be  manifest  from 
the  following,  which  I  extract  from  the  World : — 

'There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  prodigality  of  hric-d-hrac  maniacs. 
Baron  Rothscliild  of  Paris,  who  has  already  the  finest  collection  of  buhl 
(not  Boule,  Uonry ! ) ,  has  positively  instructed  a  London  dealer  to  purchase 
for  him,  at  a  price  not  exceeding  £24,000,  two  cabinets  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.' 

'  Henry '  is,  I  apprehend,  the  amiable  editor  of  Truth. 
But,  in  this  case,  it  happens  that  '  Henry '  is  quite  right,  and 
that  '  Atlas '  is  quite  wrong.  The  name  of  the  renowned 
maker  of  brass-and-tortoiseshell-incrusted  cabinet-ware  was 
not  •  Buhl,'  but '  Boule.'  Andre  Charles  Boule  was  bom  in 
1642,  and  died  in  Paris,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in  extreme 
indigence,  having  been  altogether  undone  by  a  fire.  At  the 
time  when  he  was  6hinistc  to  Louis  xiv.,  he  was  lodged  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Louvre. 

Mem. — The  greater  portion  of  Boule's  work  was  grandiose 
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and  palatini  iu  its  i:liuracter,  and  was  executed  fur  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Palace  of  Versailles.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  genuine  Boulo  is  so  very  scarce,  and  so  very  costly. 
Another  reason  is  that  Boule  had  four  sons  (or  nephews  ?),  all 
of  whom  carried  on  the  paternal  business,  and  more  or  less 
traded  on  the  paternal  name.  Prodigious  (quantities  of  sham 
Boule  are  manufactured  in  Holland,  and  in  due  time  lind  their 
way  to  Paris,  where  they  are  sold  as  genuine  aiticles  by  the 
brv:-&-hrac  dealers.  If  you  are  fon<l  of  pretty  cabinets,  but 
are  not  a  millionaire,  I  should  counael  you  to  j^o  to  Amsterdam, 
and  not  to  I'aris,  for  pseudo-EouIe. 


'PlllJl'  is  dead.  Mr.  Hablot  Knight  Browne,  the  deliylit- 
ful  illustrator  of  nearly  all  the  novels  of  Charles  iJickens 
which  made  their  appearance  in  monthly  parts,  expired  at 
Hove  by  Brighton  on  Saturday  last.  The  two  last  Dickensian 
romances  '  in  the  green  covers '  were  illustrated,  not  with 
etchings  by  '  Phiz,'  but  with  wood  KUgravings,  for  which  the 
drawings  were  made,  not  by  Mr,  Browne,  but  by  Mr.  Marcus 
Stone  and  Mr.  Luke  Fildes  respectively.  To  the  embellish- 
ment of  one  Mr.  Charles  Collins  lent  a  hand.  I  have  not  a 
complete  set  of  the  Christmas  hooka  with  me,  and  cannot  tell 
with  precision  whether  '  Phiz '  was  associated  with  Daniel 
Maclise,  Edwin  Landseer,  and  John  Leech  in  the  graphic 
decoration  of  The  Chrislmas  Card,  Tlte  Chimes,  TIlo  Crickd  oii. 
the  Hearth,  The  Haunted  Man,  and  the  Battle  of  Life. 

Mem. — Among  the  illustrations  to  the  last  named  (the 
feeblest  of  all  the  delightful  Christmas  books)  note  John 
Leech's  astonishingly  good  likeness  of  tliat  admired  comedian, 
the  late  Mr.  Bobert  Keeley,  as  an  old  servant. 

'  Phiz,'  I  am  given  to  understand,  was  not  only  a  most 
prolific  etcher  and  draughtsman  on  wood,  but  a  copious 
worker  in  aquarelle.  He  produced,  I  am  told,  some  two 
thousand  water-colour  drawings.  In  addition  to  the  Dickens 
novels  he  executed  all  the  etchings  for  the  Ifany  Lornquer 
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and  Our  Mess  series  of  Cluirles  Lever's  romances,  and  many  of 
the  later  fictions  from  the  same  prolific  pen.  I  remember, 
also,  his  etchings  for  Mrs.  Trollope's  novel  of  Charles 
Chesterjidd ;  for  a  strange  book  called  The  Covwiissionrr, 
or,  De  Lunatico  Inquirendo ;  for  Paved  with  Gold,  a 
romance  of  Tendon  life  planned  and  commenced  by  Henry 
Mayhew,  but  finished  by  his  brother  Augustus,  now  deceased ; 
and  his  drawings  on  wood  for  Mr.  J.  Herbert  Kodwells 
Memoirs  of  an  Umbrella,  He  was  also  so  kind,  more  than 
five-and- twenty  years  ago,  as  to  illustrate  a  novel  of  mine 
called  The  Baddington  Peerage  (which  my  friend  the  late 
James  Hannay  was  wont  to  speak  of  as  'The  Paddington 
Peerage  '),  originally  published  in  the  Illustrated  Times,  The 
illustrations  contributed  by  the  facile  pencil  of  *  Phiz  '  were  as 
excellent  as  the  book  itself  was  worthless.  I  have  always 
been  of  the  opinion  that  it  wns  entitled  to  rank  among  the 
very  worst  novels  that  ever  were  written  ;  and  with  this 
judgment  I  never  found  a  critic  to  disagree. 

It  was  poor  Seymour  who  pictorially  invented  Mr. 
Pickwick ;  but  '  Phiz '  was  the  graphic  creator  of  Sam  Weller, 
Old  Weller,  Mr.  Porter,  Ealph  Nickleby,  Newman  Noggs, 
Little  Nell,  Mrs.  Jarley,  Quilp,  Codlin  and  Short,  Dick 
Sniveller,  the  Marchioness,  Sally  Brass,  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
Montagu  Tigg,  Mrs.  Gamp,  Betsy  Prig,  Mr.  Micawber,  Uriah 
Heep,  Blandois,  Little  Uorrit,  and  a  host  more  of  the 
Dickensian  dramatis  persana:,  I  never  saw  the  late  Mr. 
Hablot  Browne  ;  and  I  don't  think  I  have  met  half-a-dozen 
I)eople  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  who  knew  the  deceased 
gentleman,  not  intimately  but  even  slightly. 

He  was  a  great  master  of  the  art  of  etching — not  as  that 
art  is  understood  by  Mr.  Seymour  Haden,  Mr.  Whistler,  Mr. 
Herkomer — but  as  it  was  understood  when  George  Cruikshank 
and  Phiz  were  illustrating  Dickens  and  Lever  and  Ainsworth, 
when  Leech  was  illustrating  Albert  Smith's  Adventures  of 
Mr.  Ledbury  (it  was  '  Phiz '  who  illustrated  Albert's  Pottleton 
Legacy  and  The  Marchioness  de  Brinvilliers),  and  when  Samuel 
Lover  was  illustrating,  with  exquisitely  delicate  etchings,  his 
own  novel  of  Handy  Andy,     Photography,  wood  engraving, 
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and  the  multifarious  pliototypic  '  processes '  Imve  killed  book 
illustrations  by  means  of  etching  on  steel  or  copper.  I  am 
Sony  for  it.  In  these  days  we  are  too  often  called  upon  to 
admire  as  triumphs  of  the  etcher  and  the  pen-and-ink  draughts- 
man's art  what  are,  in  reality,  mere  scratches  and  smudges. 

In  mechanical  excellence  the  steel  etchings  in  EUak  House 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  masterpiece  of  Mr.  Hablot 
Browne's  great  capacity  in  chalcography.  In  a  less  mechanical, 
but  more  spirited  and  dramatic,  category  I  place  the  etchings 
in  Tmii.  Burke  of  Oars.  '  Phiz '  was  at  his  drollest  in  the 
plates  to  Martin  Chuzxlewit.  In  the  early  Dickens  fictions 
the  artist  so  outrageously  caricatured  his  characters,  that  many 
of  them  have  scarcely  the  appearance  of  human  beinga  He 
executed  some  reallymaguificent  etchings  (technically  speaking) 
for  a  weird  ramance  begun  by  Harrison  Ainsworth,  but  never 
completed,  entitled  ^-Delations  uf  London.  It  was  published 
about  1845.  One  of  the  plates — a  view  of  a  tumble-down 
house  in  the  Vauxhall  Hoad — was  almost  Kembrandt-like  in 
its  power.  Hablot  Browne  must  at  that  period  have  been 
about  thirty  yeara  of  age. 

Mem. — In  the  index  to  The  Letters  of  Charlai  Dickens  I  can 
only  hnd  two  references  to  Hablot  Browne,  and,  turning  to 
pp.  C-13,  vol.  i.,  I  find  that  the  references  are  to  compara- 
tively trivial  matters  :  one  of  the  artists  laughing  very  heartily 
at  a  theatrical  performance,  and  another  of  his  accompanying 
the  youthful  novelist  into  Yorkshire  on  an  expedition  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  boarding-schools  conducted  on  the 
Wackford  Squeers  basis.  But  many  more  allusions  to  '  I'hia ' 
must  be  scattered,  uniudexed,  through  the  Letters,  or  will  be 
found  in  the  Life  by  John  Forster. 


Touching  indices,  the  Ci/clopwdia  of  tiu  Best  Thowjhls  of 
Charles  Dickens,  of  which  I  lately  spoke  in  this  column,  which 
is  published  by  Messrs.  Hale  of  New  York,  aud  seems  to  have 
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found  considerable  acceptance  in  the  States,  since  the  copy 
before  me  bears  the  impress  of  a  7th  edition,  possesses  an 
index,  which  is  a  mine  of  information — and  the  merriest 
entertainment.  Under  the  letter  A,  the  Dickensian  utterances 
relative  to  America  are  gravely  and  impartially  tabulated,  not 
omitting  the  '  Salivatory  phenomena  *  (sic). 

The  opinions  of  Charles  Dickens  on  church  bells,  quot^id 
in  the  Cyclopwdia  under  the  head  of  Sunday  from  Little  Durrity 
may  be  aptly  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the  worthy  folks  who 
have  been  going  into  ecstasies  over  Ch*eat  Paid  just  as,  some 
months  ago,  they  went  into  ecstasies  over  Jumbo.  Here  is 
the  '  bells '  passage : — 

'  It  was  Sunday  evening  in  London,  gloomy,  close,  and  stale.  Maddening 
church  bells  of  all  degrees  of  dissonance,  sliarp  and  Hat,  cracked  and  clear,  fast 
and  slow,  niado  the  brick  and  mortar  echoes  hideous.  ...  In  every  tliorough- 
faro,  up  almost  everj-  alley,  and  down  almost  every  turning,  some  doleful  bell 
was  throbbing,  jerking,  rolling,  as  if  the  plague  were  in  the  city  and  tlio  dead- 
carts  were  going  round. ' 

There  is  another  fierce  denunciation  of  church  bells  in  the 
Uncomviercial  Traveller,  and  yet  another  in  Hard  Times  ;  but 
in  the  earlier  writings  of  Charles  Dickens,  notably  in  Tlic 
Chimes,  there  are  some  ver}'  beautiful  passages  on  bells. 


Of  course  Doctor  Johnson  and  Boswell  had  something  to 
say  concerning  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man.  '  G.  E.'  (Croydon) 
reminds  me  of  the  following  passage  in  Bozzy's  Life : — 

*  Some  of  the  company  expressed  a  wonder  why  the  author  of  so  excellent 
a  book  as  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man  should  conceal  himself.  Johnson  : — 
There  may  be  dilTcrent  reasons  assigned  for  this :  any  one  of  which  would  bo 
sufiicient.  He  may  have  been  a  clergyman,  and  may  have  thought  that  his 
religious  counsels  would  have  less  weight  when  known  to  come  from  a  man 
whose  calling  was  theology.  Ho  may  liavo  been  a  man  whose  practice  was  not 
suitable  to  his  principles ;  so  that  his  character  might  injure  the  effect  of  his 
book,  which  he  had  wiittcn  in  a  season  of  penitence.  Or  ho  may  have  been  a 
man  of  rigid  self-denial,  so  that  he  would  have  no  reward  for  his  pious  labour 
while  in  this  world,  but  refer  it  all  to  a  future  state.* 

My  correspondent  also  refers  me  to  a  manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian,  which  MS.  strongly  points  to  Dr.  Accepted  Frewen 
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as  the  author.  He  likewise  bids  me  see  on  the  subject  (life 
is  short  and  art  is  long)  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  xxiv. 
p.  26,  and  Ballond's  Memoirs  of  Learned  Ladies,  "p.  300.  The 
late  eccentric,  but  learned,  Dr.  Barrett, '  G.  E.'  concludes,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  always  believed  that  Dr.  Chapel, 
formerly  Provost  of  that  college,  was  the  author  of  the  W,D,ofM, 


^'*^-i*<i^ 


In  the  matter  of  the  letter  j  and  my  correspondent 
'  T.  D.*  (erroneously  printed  '  T.  L.'),  a  correspondent  '  M.  J.* 
(Newcastle)  bids  me  'grovel  no  longer ;'  for,  observes  'M.  J.,' 
'  even  in  the  case  which  "  T.  D."  so  triumphantly  quotes,  there 
is  an  exception  to  the  rule :  the  letter  j  in  the  alphabet 
being  always  followed  by  the  letter  r,  and  not  by  u^  But 
the  alphabet,  dear  sir  or  madame,  is  not  a  word.  It  is  the 
raw  material  for  words. 


Obviously,  I  was  quoting  last  week  from  a  bookseller's 
catalogue  when  I  spoke  of  '  Lord '  Bacon.  The  Lord  was  in  a 
parenthesis.  I  am  reminded  of  the  circumstance,  and  of  the 
illustrious  author  of  the  Historie  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  as  some 
of  my  readers  may  remember  that  a  while  ago  a  lettered 
correspondent  wrote  protesting  against  the  allusions,  on  more 
than  one  public  occasion,  on  the  part  of  His  Excellency  tlie 
American  Minister  to  Francis  Bacon  as  '  Lord '  Bacon.  My 
correspondent  reminded  me  that  from  time  immemorial  there 
had  existed  a  tacit  convention  among  English  scholars  to  pay 
all  the  greater  reverence  to  the  greatest,  wisest  (and  Tiot  the 
meanest)  of  mankind,  by  speaking  of  him  as  *  Bacon '  only,  or, 
as  an  alternative,  as  '  Francis  of  Verulam.' 

As  it  happens,  Mr.  James  Eussell  Lowell  might  plead  a 
very   brilliant  precedent  for  be-lording   Bacon.     It  chanced 
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that  the  other  day  I  was  reading  the  essay  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Isaac  Disraeli,  written  by  his  son,  the  late  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  and  prefixed  to  the  latest  edition  of  The  Curiosities 
of  Literature.  The  late  distinguished  statesman  remarks : — 
M.  de  Voltaire  (the  italics  are  mine)  was  certainly  a  greater 
Frenchman  than  Cardinal  Fleury,  the  Prime  Minister  of  France 
in  his  time.  His  actions  were  more  important;  and  it  is 
certainly  not  too  much  to  maintain  that  the  exploits  of  Homer, 
Aristotle,  Dante,  or  my  Lord  Bacon,  were  as  considerable 
events  as  Actium,  Lepanto,  or  Blenheim. 

'  My  Lord  Dacon  *  is  delicious.  With  respect  to  the  author 
of  the  Hem-iade,  no  modern  Frenchman  would  dream  of 
calling  Francois  Marie  Arouet  de  Voltaire ;  but  Talleyrand  (so 
Samuel  Rogers  tells  us,  in  his  Table  Talk)  always  made  a 
point  of  doing  so ;  and  young  Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli  may 
have  listened  to  Talleyrand's  talk  when  the  aged  Prince  of 
Beneventum  was  here  as  Ambassador  for  Louis  Philippe,  early 
in  the  'Thirties.  Still,  in  duly  conferring  the  honorific  ^ar/ictt/c 
on  M.  *  de  Voltaire,'  the  biographer  of  Isaac  Disraeli  was  unjust 
to  the  Cardinal,  whose  name  was  Andr6  Hercule  de  Fleury. 


I  HAVE  made,  in  a  Martyrology  of  the  Itebcllion  published 
in  1684,  a  somewhat  curious  discovery  concerning  Dr.  Henry 
Hammond,  of  which  more  later  on.  The  Doctor  was  so 
prolific  a  writer,  that  it  is  related  of  him  that,  on  two  several 
occasions,  he  sat  down  at  eleven  at  night  and  composed  a 
pamphlet  for  the  press  before  going  to  bed.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five — a  warning  to  over- workers. 


EosHERViLLE  Gaedeks,  Gravesend,  has  long  been  famed  a 
the    place  whereat  to  spend  a  happy  day.      The  Criterion 
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Theatre,  Piccadilly,  at  which  then;  lina  just  heeii  revived  Mr. 
W.  S.  Gilbert's  three-act  comedy-farce  of  The  Weddiiuj  March, 
may  certainly  claim  to  he  the  place  of  entertainment  par 
excellence  where  the  playgoer  may  enjoy  a  delirious  night ; 
that  ia  to  say,  if  a  state  of  delirium  is  to  be  considered  an 
enjoyable  condition  of  mind.  Th^  Wedding  Mairh  is,  as  most 
people  know,  founded  on  a  Freuch  vaudeville  called  Le 
Ckapeau  de  Faille  d'/lalie;  but  the  Gallic  oriyiuol  is  to  Mr. 
Gilbert's  comedy  pretty  well  as  a  delicately  painted  magic 
lanteni  slide  is  to  the  mobile  monsters  and  chimeras  dire 
projected  on  to  the  white  sheet  by  the  lens  of  the  magic 
lantern  itself. 

To  moat  intents  and  purposes,  the  Wedding  March  may  Le 
pronounced  an  original  play.  Monarchs  of  the  realuia  of 
Topaytiirvydoni,  Ranger  of  the  Wandering  Wood,  Manufac- 
turer of  that  looking-glass  through  which  Alice  floated,  and 
residuary  legatee  of  the  White  Eabbit,  who  was  so  dreadfully 
afraid  of  being  too  late  for  the  Duchess's  tea  party,  Mr.  W. 
S.  Gilbert  has,  in  the  amazing  piece  of  tomfoolery  which 
is  nightly  attracting  crowded  audiences  to  the  Criterion, 
abandoned  himself  unreservedly  to  the  exposition,  in  the 
neatest,  ciispest,  wittiest,  and  most  epigraiumatic  manner 
imaginable  of  what  never  has  been,  and  is  not,  and  never  will 
lie,  nor  can  be,  nor  ought  to  be,  till  the  man  in  the  moon 
comes  down  (not  at  all  too  soon)  and  asks  his  way  to  the 
establishment  of  which  the  festive  portion  is  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond. 

There  are  traces  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  peculiar  idiosyncraaiea 
even  in  the  nomenclature  of  his  characters.  Who  but  he  could 
have  invented  such  names  as  '  Uncle  Bopaddy,'  'Cousin  Foodie," 
'  Mrs  Leonora  Bunthunder,"  the  '  Duke  of  Turniptopshire,'  and 
the  '  Marchioness  of  Market  Harborough '  ?  "Who  but  Mr. 
Gilbert  could  have  devised  such  astounding  anomalies  as  the 
wife  of  a  Major-General  in  the  army  going  out  in  the  morning 
to  purchase  a  pint  of  Brazil  nuts,  and  subsequeutly  waiting, 
bareheaded,  and  accompanied  by  her  cousin,  a  Guardsman  in 
full  uniform,  to  demand  a  reparation  from  a  gentleman,  by 
whose  horse,  while  he  was  riding  in  the  park,  her  Leghorn 
straw  bonnet  has  been  i)artiaUy  devoured  ?  This  cluipeau  de 
jjailh;  as  all  who  saw  the  piece  on  its  first  appearance  will 
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remember,  is  the  not  very  substantial  peg  on  which  hang  all 
the  incidents  in  this  diverting  but  distractingly  extravagant 
piece  of  drollery.  To  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  out- 
raged Mrs.  Leonora  Bunthunder  and  her  exasperated  cousin  in 
the  Guards,  who  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  an 
apology  and  a  new  Leghorn  hat,  precisely  resembling  that 
eaten  up  by  the  horse  in  the  park,  the  wretched  Mr.  Wood- 
pecker Tapping  is  compelled,  on  the  very  morning  of  his 
marriage  with  Anna  Maria  Poppytop,  the  daughter  of  a  Welsh 
market  gardener,  to  race  half  over  London,  and  to  discover  in 
the  pretty  milliner,  on  whom  he  calls,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  purchase  the  desiderated  bonnet,  a  quondam  sweet- 
heart whom  he  has  cruelly  jilted.  The  young  modiste,  however, 
is  placable,  and  would  willingly  supply  him  with  such  an 
article  as  he  requires,  only  she  has  just  sold  the  only  bonnet 
in  her  stock  fulfilling  the  desired  conditions  to  the  Marchioness 
of  Market  Harborough.  Mr.  Woodpecker  Tapping  rushes  off 
to  the  Marchioness,  who,  mistaking  him  for  an  Italian  singer 
who  has  promised  to  sing  for  her  at  a  reception  after  luncheon, 
would  very  willingly  give  him  (after  having  presented  him 
with  a  bouquet  and  with  one  of  her  shoes)  the  wished-for 
hat ;  only  her  maid  discovers  that  it  has  been  given  to  Mrs. 
Leonora  Bunthunder,  the  spouse  of  a  jealous  and  irascible 
Major-General,  who,  in  full  uniform,  is  discovered  in  the  act 
of  taking  a  footbath. 

Throughout  the  scenes  in  which  these  grotesque  incidents 
take  place,  the  expectant  bride,  her  too  fond  cousin,  the  bride's 
father,  Mr.  Poppytop,  Uncle  Bopaddy,  and  a  following  of 
bridesmaids  and  groomsmen  in  preposterous  rural  costumes, 
come  hopping  and  skipping  to  a  jingling  tune,  until  their 
'  Wedding  March '  becomes  next  door  to  intolerable,  and 
when,  in  the  last  scene,  the  whole  party  are  '  run  in  '  to  the 
station-house  by  an  inexorable  policeman,  one  almost  wishes 
that  the  inspector  would  never  let  these  '  utterly  too '  tedious 
mummers  out  again.  The  truth  is,  that  The  Wedding  March 
is  spun  out  to  at  least  twice  its  proper  proportions.  As  a 
one-act  farce,  or  a  two-act  vaudeville,  it  would  be  as  funny  as 
Mr.  Gilbert's  Realms  of  Joy  (one  of  the  funniest  farces  that  I 
remember  ever  to  have  seen) ;  but  in  three  acts,  and  with  the 
capering   crew  of  wedding  guests  for  ever  jarring  on  one's 
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nerves,  the  improbabilities  of  the  play  become  offensive  and 
tile  drolleries  wearisome. 

Thx  Wediitig  March  was,  in  its  every  cliaracter,  capitally 
well  acted.  Mr.  Lytton  Sothera,  as  Mr,  Woodpecker  Tapping, 
showed  such  animation  and  versatility  as  more  than  once  to 
remind  the  old  playgoer  of  the  lamented  Edward  Askew 
Sothern ;  and  Miss  K.  Eorke  looked  almost  too  pretty  and 
acted  too  sympathetically  to  fill  such  a  thankless  part  as  that 
of  Anna  Maria  I'oppytop,  who  evidently  likes  her  Cousin 
Foodie  (played  with  much  CLuiet  humour  by  Mr.  G.  Giddens) 
much  better  than  she  does  the  young  gentleman  to  whom  she 
is  about  to  be  married.  Mr.  Alfred  Maltby  gave  a  most 
skilful  rendering  of.  the  part  of  the  vulgar,  arrogant,  tyrannical 
father-in-law  Poppytop ;  Mr.  W.  Blakeley  was  amusingly  deaf 
as  a  post,  senile,  and  smiling  as  Uncle  Bopaddy ;  Mr. 
Hamilton  Astley  (in  a  court  dress  and  tights,  and  wearing 
not  only  the  Ribbon  of  the  Garter,  but  the  Garter  itself 
round  his  left  leg)  cleverly  and  absurdly  performed  the  Duke 
of  Turniptopshire;  and  Miss  M.  Eorke,  as  the  equally 
emotional  Marchioness  of  Market  Harborough,  languished 
over  the  real  duke  and  tlie  sham  Italian  tenor,  and  hopped  ou 
one  leg,  after  presenting  the  supposed  Signore  with  one  of  her 
shoes,  in  a  manner  so  clever  and  appreciative  na  to  cause  one 
to  regret  that  Mr.  Gilbert  had  not  written  a  better  part  for 
her.  For,  in  the  scene  at  the  Marchioness's  house,  there  is 
much  of  the  making  of  a  real  comedy,  and  not  of  a  mere 
farce. 

I  went  on  Monday  last  to  see  BaUl  and  Sijou  at  the 
Alhambra,  under  curious  conditions;  the  attractions  of  the 
Grand  Fairy  Spectacular  Opera  in  question  having  been 
enhanced  by  the  appearance  in  the  last  tableau,  the  Silver 
City  of  Atalautes,  of  a  new  and  phenomenal  Queen  of  the 
Amazons,  in  the  person  of  Mademoiselle  Marion,  a  young  lady 
who  enjoys  the  advantages  of  being  only  si.^teen  years  of  age 
and  over  eight  feet  in  height.  It  was  that  strange  quadruped, 
I  believe,  called  the  Ruintifoozle  which,  according  to  the 
showman  who  was  exhibiting  him,  'growed  a  hinch  hand  a 
arf  bevery  hauimal  year,  and  as  never  yet  como  to  'is  full 
gwwth.'     What  altitude  Mdlle.  Marion  will  eventually  attain, 
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should  she  continue  to  grow  '  hevery  haniinal  year/  it  would 
be  premature  to  conjecture ;  but  if  she  continues  to  increase 
in  stature  and  she  retains  the  part  of  the  Amazonian  Queen, 
they  may  Iiave  to  take  Great  Paul  down  from  its  belfry  to  fit 
Mdlle.  Marion  with  a  helmet  withal.  The  young  lady  was 
born,  it  is  said,  in  a  village  of  the  Thuringian  Mountains,  and 
is  evidently  a  novice  of  the  stage ;  but  her  vast  size  atones, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  playgoers,  for  all.  Notwltlistanding  her 
colossal  height  and  bulk,  she  is  very  well  proportioned,  and 
she  is  decidedly  handsome :  possessing,  as  she  does  (the 
remark  was  made  by  an  aesthetic  friend  of  mine  who  had 
scanned  her  closely),  the  true  Pre-Eafaellite  maxillary  angle. 
And  she  is  apparently  very  intelligent.  I  have  enjoyed  in 
my  time  the  acquaintance  of  several  giantesses,  and  they  were 
usually  as  silly  as  they  were  silly  looking.  The  vast  audi- 
torium of  the  Alhambra  on  Monday,  from  stalls  to  topmost 
tier,  was  crammed;  and  the  upper  circle  looked  like  the 
grand  stand  at  Ascot  on  the  cup  day.  Of  course,  the  gigantic 
Mdlle.  Marion  was  a  considerable  attraction;  but  otherwise 
the  immense  audience  seemed  heartily  to  enjoy  the  splendid 
spectacle  of  Bdbil  and  Bijou,  with  its  magnificent  scenery  and 
costumes,  the  excellent  acting  and  singing  of  Miss  Constance 
Loseby  and  Mr.  Harry  Paulton,  and  the  sumptuous  ballets  in 
wliich  Mdlle.  Tertoldi  and  Mdlles.  C.  Eichards  and  Patti, 
aided  by  Monsieur  G.  Jacobi's  sparkling  nmsic  and  a 
multitudinous  corps  de  ballet,  appear  to  such  fascinating 
advantage. 

I  happened  to  be  at  Brighton  last  Saturday,  and  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  record  that  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Nye  Chart's 
well-managed  theatre  wore  an  unusually  brilliant  aspect,  a 
distinguished  audience  having  been  attracted  by  that  charm- 
ing and  constantly  improving  actress  Miss  Kate  Pattison  and 
the  excellent  company — including  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin — 
which  she  has  taken  round  the  provinces  for  the  representation 
of  Mr.  Merivale's  play.  The  Cynic,  or  Faucit  of  Balliol.  The 
play,  which  has  been  altered  since  its  production  at  the 
Globe  Theatre,  by  the  restoration  of  the  author  s  original  idea 
of  the  death  of  Count  Lestrange  by  lightnuig,  was  received 
with  immense  enthusiasm,  and  both  Miss  l^attisou  and  Mr. 
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Yi-ziii  wfi-e  called  Ijefore  the  curtain  at  tlie  end  of  each  act 
and  loinlly  npplauded. 


There  ia  capital  readiiiff  to  he  found  every  morning  iu  the 
intelligence  from  the  seat  (is  it  a  seat  ?)  of  war  (is  it  war  ?)  in 
Egypt.  Commend  nie  to  the  courageous  Englishman  wlio 
remained  in'  Alexandria  during  the  eutire  period  of  the 
bombardment,  and  kept  a  half-hour  to  half-hour  diary  of 
events  as  they  occurred.  The  horrible  din  and  uproar;  the 
drays  full  of  wounded  Arabs  slowly  rumbling  by;  the  cabs 
crammed  with  shrieking  native  women  ;  the  Egyptian  soldiers 
running  away,  literally,  with  '  bag  and  baggage,"  for  they  had 
their  bundles  of  needments  and  their  wives  with  them;  the 
donkey-hoys  and  gutter  children  waving  green  flags  and 
calling  npon  Allah  and  the  Prophet;  the  fanatics  smashing 
the  telephone  apparatus  (■  putting  the  clock  back,'  as  Mr. 
James  Lowther  would  say); — all  these  make  up  a  picture 
almost  Defoe-like  in  its  simplicity  and  vraiscmblancr. 

The  newspapers  also  afford  an  inexhaustible  fund  nf 
material  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  Tories  who  are  burning  to 
vilify,  malign,  and  calumniate  the  existing  administration. 
Only  the  other  day  the  '  Grand  Old  Man  and  his  jelly-fish 
Government'  (of  such  are  the  utterances  of  educated  Con- 
servative gentlemen)  were  pelted  with  political  Billingsgate  at 
"Willis's  Eooms  for  not  having  bombtirded  Alexandria.  Xow 
that  the  place  has  been  '  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat,'  ministers 
are  being  abused  as  though  they  were  pickpockets  for  not 
having  foreseen  that  Arabi  would  let  loose  the  convicts  to  set 
the  city  in  flames  and  plunder  it.  Foresight !  I  wonder  if, 
eighteen  months  ago,  there  waa  a  single  Tory  in  Torydom  who 
could  liave  foreseen  that  such  a  rebellious  nuisance  as  Arahi 
could  have  arisen  at  all. 

Ifrw. — When  Lord  Exraonth  liombarded  Algiers  in  1816, 
I  the  Dey  did  not  loose  the  gailey-slaves  to  loot  the  city  and 
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set  fire  to  it.  Nor  did  Lord  Exmouth  land  his  marines  to 
prevent  the  Algerine  Pjisha  from  committing  such  an  act  of 
bloodthirsty  madness.  The  letter  written  by  the  gallant 
British  commander  on  the  morrow  of  the  bombardment  to 
the  old  slave-dealing  savage  at  the  Kasbah,  is  ^vorth  quoting : 

'Algieus  Bay,  Aua,  28. 
*SiK, — For  your  atrocities  at  Bona  on  defenceless  Christians,  and  your 
unbecoming  disregard  of  the  demands  I  made  yesterday,  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  Regent  of  £ngland,  the  fleet  under  my  orders  has  given  you  a  signal 
chastisement,  by  the  total  destruction  of  your  navy,  storehouses,  and  arsenals, 
with  half  your  batteries.  As  England  docs  not  war  for  the  destruction  of  cities, 
I  am  unwilling  to  visit  your  personal  cruelties  upon  the  inoffensive  inhabitants 
of  your  country;  and  I  therefore  offer  you  the  same  terms  of  peace  which  I 
offered  you  yesterday,  in  my  sovereign's  name.  Without  the  acceptance  of 
these  terms,  you  can  have  no  peace  with  England. ' 

Still,  as  there  are  things  far  above  rubies,  so  is  there  reading 
to  be  found  on  the  subject  of  this  eternal  Eastern  Question  far 
more  interesting  than  newspaper  talk^  which  must  always, 
from  its  very  nature,  be  loose,  contradictory,  and  replete  with 
errors.  For  a  survey  of  our  bygone  entanglements  in  Egypt, 
I  would  counsel  you  to  study  Louis  Blanc's  History  of  Ten 
Tears,  1830-40.  Specially  would  I  refer  you  to  vol.  ii. 
p.  615:— 

•Subsequently,  in  1838,  after  unavailing  direct  negotiations  with  the 
Sultan,  the  Viceroy  made  a  second  attempt  with  the  European  Powers.  This 
time  be  did  not  propose  a  vast  scheme  of  warfare  ;  but  remarked,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  best  way  of  securing  peace  was  to  declare  the  pachalic  of 
Egyj)t  independent,  without  which  the  East  would  remain  a  focus  from  which  a 
«park  might  at  any  moment  be  thrown  off  that  would  set  the  world  in  a  blaze. 
Europe  was  inflexible.' 

Contrast  this  with  M.  de  Freycinet's  recent  admission,  in 
the  French  Chambers,  that  there  was  a  '  nascent '  feeling  of 
nationality  in  Egypt.  The  following  may  be  read  with 
mingled  feelings : — 

'As  for  England,  she  maintained  a  systematic  and  implacable  hatred  for 
Mehemet  Ali.  She  had  vowed  his  destruction  because  he  resisted  the  despotism 
of  the  London  shopkeepers  [1882,  read  bondholders] ;  because  he  had  under 
his  hand  those  highways  to  India,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Red  Sea ;  because 
there  was  no  going  from  the  Thames  to  the  Ganges  through  the  Mediterranean 
without  encountering  and  enduring  him  ;  because  he  was  friendly  to  France.* 

There  is  no  oak,  they  say,  that  strikes  deeper  roots  than  does 
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prejudice.     I  know  a  far  more  deeply-striking  oak.     It  is  the 
tree  of  international  jealousies. 


A  FRIENDLY  correspondent  (without  any  initials)  not  only 
gives  me  an  exhaustive  definition  of  '  parbuckling '  which,  he 
says,  is  in  common  use  among  draymen  in  hauling  up  or 
lowering  casks  from  or  into  cellars ;  but  he  also  sends  me  a 
neatly-drawn  diagram  of  the  process.  When  I  quoted  the 
word  *  parbuckle,'  '  parbunkle,'  or  '  parbuncle/  I  did  not  omit 
to  say  that  it  was  defined  in  the  dictionaries  and  in  Admiral 
Smyth's  Dictionary  of  Nautical  Terms.  I  cited  it  because  it 
seemed  to  me  a  new  term  in  newspaper  phraseology.  So  is 
*  hanging  gale,'  about  which  there  was  an  animated  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Commons  last  week.  Every  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland,  no  doubt,  knows  all  about  the  'hanging 
gale ; '  but  how  many  ordinary  English  readers  knew  till  last 
Saturday  what  the  term  meant  ?  '  Does  one  man  in  a 
million,*  asks  Paley,  'know  how  oval  frames  are  turned  ? ' 

There  is  another  new  political  word,  certainly  not  more  than 
three  sessions  old,  '  blocking.'  We  read  in  the  columns  of  the 
press  how  Mr.  Doldrum,  M.P.  for  Bubadubshire,  has  placed  on 
the  paper  a  notice  '  blocking '  the  bill  of  Mr.  Slaughterhouse, 
M.P.  for  Ballyshambles,  for  stopping  the  pay  of  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Constabulary.  I  asked  an  M.P.  what  the  term  meant,  and  the 
honourable  gentleman  gave  me  an  elaborate  definition  of  this 
peculiar  form  of  Parliamentary  obstruction;  but  the  word 
itself,  in  the  technology  of  the  Commons,  is  novel  I  do  not 
iind  it  in  the  index  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Jennings'  excellent  Anecdotal 
HiMoryqfthe  British  Parliament  (London :  Horace  Cox,  1880), 
a  work  which,  to  use  the  stereotyped  expression,  the  library  of 
no  English  gentleman  should  be  without. 
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By  the  way,  there  is  not  only  a  judicious  index  (a  thinj^ 
very  rare  to  find)  to  the  Annual  Register  (New  Series)  for 
1881  (London:  Eivingtons),  which  has  recently  been  issued 
and  is  now  lying  before  me ;  but  the  sensible  plan  has  also 
been  adopted  of  placing  at  the  head  of  each  page  the  chief 
subjects  of  the  matter  comprised  in  the  page  itself.  Altogether, 
the  second  volume  of  the  new  series  of  the  Annual  Register  is 
most  lucidly  arranged,  and  fully  keeps  pace  with  the  times. 
Large  and  clear  type  and  good  paper  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the, book  ;  and  the  Parliamentary  history  gives  ample  scope 
and  verge  to  two  new  (and  detestable)  political  terms, '  obstruc- 
tion '  and  the  cloture.  If  I  could  perauade  the  editor  of  the 
Annual  Register  to  \xsQ  in  his  volume  for  1882  the  Shakspearean 
word  '  closure '  in  lieu  of  cloture,  I  would  willingly  (knowing,  as 
I  do,  a  confiding  hatter)  present  the  editor  with  a  new  hat  in 
slight  testimony  of  my  gratitude. 


One  slight  drawback  to  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  goodly 
number  of  kind,  courteous,  and  well-informed  correspondents 
is,  that  whenever  I  ask  a  question,  I  receive  so  many  and  such 
detailed  replies  that  I  am  wholly  unable  to  print  a  tithe — 
nay,  a  twentieth  part — of  the  information  conveyed  to  me. 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  H.M.S.  Glutton.  I  asked,  not 
on  my  own  account,  but  on  that  of  a  correspondent,  to  be 
enlightened  concerning  the  name  of  this  particular  ship.  I 
have  had  thirty  answers.  Among  these  is  my  courteous 
correspondent  '  Montcontour,*  who  reminds  me  that  in  the 
Ilhtstrated  London  News  for  Sept.  29,  1855,  pp.  373,  374, 
there  appeared  an  engraving  and  description  of  the  floating 
battery  Glatton,  built  in  that  year  by  Messrs.  Green,  of 
Blackwall,  for  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  sent  out  to  the 
Crimea. 

She  was  called  the  Glatton,  after  an  East  Indiaman  by  the 
same  name,  which,  on  July  15,  1796,  unhesitatingly  engaged, 
single-handed,  a  squadron  of  French  men-of-war,  with  the  loaa 
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of  only  two  men  woimdod  \  t!ie  enemy  losing  seventy  killed 
and  wounded.  One  French  frigate  was  sunk.  The  largest  of 
the  Frenchmen  was  three  or  four  hundred  tons  bigger  than  the 
Glaiton,  which  was  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty-six  tons  burden, 
and  carried  fifty-six  guns,  of  which  twenty-eight  on  the  lower 
deck  iviire  sixty-eight  pounders. 

Another  correspondent  (of  the  kindred  of  the  heroic  com- 
mander of  the  fii'st  GlailQii,  Captain  Henry  Trollope,  who  was 
knighted  for  his  gallantry)  tella  me  that  Trollope  hud  the  upper 
decks  fitted  '  with  carronades  of  lus  own  recommendation," 
The  good  ship  was  purchased  into  the  lioyal  Navy.  Tlie  action, 
which  gained  lasting  renown  for  Captain  Trollope,  was  fought 
off  the  Flemish  coast.  '  Tlie  French  force.'  says  my  corre- 
spondent,'  numbered  six  frigates,  a  brig  and  a  cutter,  number- 
ing two  hundred  and  thirty-four  guns,  all  told.  After  being 
thoroughly  well  maided,  the  "  Monnseers "  (we  call  them 
"  MoBsoos  "  nowadays)  "  sheered  off." '  Captain  Sir  Henry 
Trollope  afterwards  distinguished  himself  at  the  Nore ;  and 
for  his  gallant  conduct  at  Camperdown,  George  ill,  personally 
treated  him  on  board  ship  a  'Knight  Banneret.'  Captain 
Fairfax  was  the  only  otlier  Kniglit  Banneret  so  made. 

Mcyih. — The  Glutton  derived  her  name  from  a  village  io 
Huntingdonshire  (two  miles  s.s,w,  of  Stilton),  of  which 
IJlatton  the  liev.  Edward  Bradley  (the  well-known  '  Cuthbert 
llode ')  was  once  curate.  Mr,  I'radley  sends  me  enough  matter 
concerning  the  Glaiton  to  fill  a  column  of  the  Eckors.  He 
tells  me,  among  other  things,  that  the  fighting  ship  was  built 
at  Ciiathara  by  a  Mr.  Wells,  who  was  a  director  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  and  father  of  Vice-Admiral  Thomas  Wells.  I  am 
reminded  also  of  the  coincidence  that  my  query  touching  the 
Glutton  appeared  on  July  15,  the  anniversary  of  her  fight  with 
the  French  squadron. 


Mem.  —  The  floating  battery  was  broken  up,  and  the 
Glaiton  now  in  the  .service  is  number  three  of  that  name. 
'  Montcontour '  says  that  ha  prefers  tlie  name  of '  Billy  Eufiian ' 
(the  Belkroplion)  or  '  Mortaliti! '  (the  Iviviortaliti)  to  Glaiton 
[very  often  erroneously  called  'Glutton  '),  '  notwithstanding  the 
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brilliant  exploit  of  the  original  bearer  of  it/  The  history  of 
ships'  names  would  make  a  most  curious  volume.  How  little 
did  Benjamin  Franklin,  tranquilly  printing  his  Poor  Richard's 
Almanac  in  far-off  America,  think  that  in  after  years  Captain 
Paul  Jones,  in  the  privateer  Lc  Bonhommc  Richard,  would  bring 
devastation  to  the  shores  of  Britain  I 


A  RIDICULOUS  question  was  asked  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  in  the  Commons  on  Monday — whether  Militia  sub- 
alterns and  members  of  Volunteer  corps,  who  also  happened 
to  be  students  at  Eton  and  other  public  schools,  '  can  be  sub- 
jected to  the  personal  castigation  which  forms  part  of  the 
punitive  discipline  of  those  institutions/  Mr.  Childera,  in 
reply,  did  not  anticipate  that  any  conflict  of  authorities  would 
arise  from  the  potential  birching  of  sucking  second-lieutenants. 

The  St,  James's  Gazette,  commenting  on  the  above,  cites 
from  Cockhum's  Memoirs  a  droll  story,  setting  forth  how 
*  the  Major  "  greeted  for  his  parritch " '  (cried  for  his  por- 
ridge), and  was  whipped  for  his  impatience.  Cockhurn's 
Memoirs  I  have  not  read;  but  in  Lord  Dundonald's  Auto- 
biography  of  a  Seaman  (pages  46,  47)  he  mentions  that  when 
he  was  quite  a  small  boy,  having  a  relative  in  the  army  who 
had  influence  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  another  relative  in  the 
navy  who  had  influence  at  the  Admiralty,  he,  the  youthful 
Lord  Cochrane,  had  simultaneously  the  honour  of  being  an 
officer  in  His  Majesty's  104th  Regiment  of  Foot  and  a  mid- 
shipman in  his  uncle's  ship. 

The  future  hero  did  not  like  his  military  status  at  all.  His 
noble  papa  caused  the  head  of  his  youthful  scion  to  be 
pomatumed,  floured,  and  pigtailed ;  and  his  young  limbs  were 
imprisoned  in  a  blue  coat  with  a  red  collar,  a  yellow  waist- 
coat, and  small  clothes  to  match  (papa  was  a  Whig),  and  a 
tight  leathern  stock.  The  rugged  boys  about  Northumberland 
House  '  guyed '  young  Cochrane  when  he  went  abroad  in  this 
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preposterous  garb.  The  little  Lord  went  crying  to  his  father, 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  join  his  uncle  at  sea.  '  The 
reply  was  a  sound  cuffing/  But  he  went  to  sea  at  last,  to  a 
memorable  purpose. 


'  I.  M.  E.'  (Devonshire  Club)  writes :  *  I  hope  the  present 
time  is  not  an  inopportune  one  to  ask  from  you  an 
answer  to  a  query  respecting  Amni-Ibn-al-Aas,  the  child 
of  five  fathers,  companion  of  the  prophet,  and  conqueror  of 
Egypt,  and  long  and  unjustly  reputed  the  destroyer  of  the 
Alexandrian  library/  No ;  sirree !  Not  by  any  means. 
Beshrew  Amni-Ibn-al-Aas  and  all  his  five  fathers  !  I  should 
counsel  my  correspondent  to  apply  to  '  Atlas '  of  the  World. 
He  has  plenty  of  leisure  when  he  is  not  '  in  the  saddle,'  or 
'  among  the  backwaters,'  or  slumbering  in  lavender-scented 
sheets,  and  lulled  by  the  *  murmur  of  the  tumbling  weir.' 
This  is  Treadmill  House;  and  we  have  no  time  for  your 
Amrii-Ibn-al-Aas,  and  sic'  like. 


The  proposed  School  of  Dramatic  Art  may  turn  out  a  fiasco 
or  it  may  prove  (as  I  hope  it  will)  a  brilliant  success ;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  is  about  to  teach  us  all 
how  to  act.  I  have  before  me  a  printed  circular  setting 
forth  that,  Mr.  Henry  Irving  having  kindly  tendered  to  Mr. 
Boucicault  the  use  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  there  will  be  held 
therein  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  26th  instant,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
theatrical  profession,  a  Dramatic  S(5ance,  when  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault will  endeavour  to  describe  and  illustrate  the  art  of 
acting,  its  rules  and  principles,  and  exhibit  the  method  and 
process  by  which  it  may  be  studied  practically,  beyond  its 
elocutionary  and  declamatory  parts. 
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I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Boucicault  be  familiar  with  tliat 
curious  tractate  on  the  actor's  art,  Idccn  zii  ciner  Mimik, 
by  J.  J.  Engel  (Berlin,  1785).  The  little  line-engraved  figures 
with  which  the  Idcen  are  plentifully  illustrated  are  singularly 
beautiful  Engel,  who  made  his  cUhitt  as  a  theologian,  was 
a  Gennan  dramatist  of  some  repute  in  the  last  century.  Two 
of  his  pieces.  The  Grateful  Son  and  Tlie  PagCy  have  been 
translated  into  French ;  and  one  of  his  comedies,  The  Gentle 
Woman,  imitated  from  Goldoni,  is  still  occasionally  per- 
formed in  Germany.  He  had  '  principles '  and  '  processes '  on 
the  brain,  and  wrote  an  essay  on  The  Method  of  lenrning  Louie 
hy  explaining  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,     OS !  Dr.  J.  J.  Engel. 

The  English  classic  on  the  art  of  acting  is  Mr.  Henry 
Siddons*  Praetical  Illustrations  of  Rhetorical  Gesiiore  ami 
Action  adapted  to  the  English  Stage  (London,  1822).  The  plan 
of  the  book  is  avowedly  founded  on  EngeVs  treatise,  w^hich, 
Mr.  Siddons  explained,  lie  did  not  translate  into  English,  for 
the  reason  that  the  original  work  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  *  business '  of  the  German  stage,  while  the  references  nnd 
examples  were  chiefly  taken  from  the  drama  of  that  country. 
The  copperplate  engravings  are,  for  the  most  part,  clumsy 
copies  from  Engel,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  droUy  deficient  in 
suggestiveness  of  the  attitudes  and  varieties  of  expression,  such 
as  suspicion,  contempt,  devotion,  terror,  vulgar  arrogance, 
conceit,  voluptuous  indolence,  and  so  forth,  which  they  profess 
to  illustrate. 


TuE  definition  of  the  attitude  of  'voluptuous  indolence* 
(illustrated,  first  by  the  picture  of  a  demure  country  lass 
asleep  under  a  tree,  and  next  by  the  figure  of  a  young  lady  in 
a  ball  dress  dancing  what  is  apparently  a  jig)  is  exceedingly 
funny.     But  not  so  funny  as  the  explanation  in  the  text : — 

'  What  unity  can  an  author  indicate  here  ?    Should  he  paint  Kapturo  as  a 
soft  sensation  of  voluptuous  indolence,  with  eyes  swimming  in  pleasure  and 
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half  concealed  under  their  lids  ?  I  might  ask  him,  in  my  turn,  whether  a 
physiognomy  lively,  gay,  and  sparkling  with  the  most  vivid  joy,  arm^ 
stretched  out,  the  body  bounding  from  earth  and  dancing  in  the  wanton 
air — 1  would  ask  him,  I  repeat,  whether  he  would  not  recognise  the  required 
ientimcnt  under  this  delineation  also.' 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  will  give  us  an  illustra- 
tion of  Eapture — not  forgetting  the  '  bounding  from  earth  * 
and  the  '  dancing  in  the  wanton  air ' — at  the  Lyceum. 


At  Drury  Lane,  Madame  Eistori  has  achieved  a  brilliant 
success  as  the  heroine  in  an  English  translation  of  Giaco- 
mettfs  historical  play,  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  It  is 
not  by  any  means  the  '  Good  Queen  Bess '  of  English  song 
and  legend  that  Madame  Eistori  presents  to  tha  audience 
at  Old  Drury ;  but  rather  a  Bad  Queen  Bess  —  a  stem, 
vindictive,  capricious  old  termagant.  Her  *  make  up '  was 
probably  suggested  by  the  superb  picture  by  Paul  Delaroche, 
representing  the  dying  Elizabeth  propped  up  by  pillows, 
recumbent  on  the  floor,  and  persisting  to  the  last  in  '  hurling 
foul  scorn'  at  all  and  sundry. 

The  '  intelligent  foreigner  *  has  been  having  things  slightly 
too  much  his  or  her  way  lately  at  our  principal  theatres ;  and 
it  is  quite  time  that,  at  Drury  Lane,  above  all  other  places  of 
entertainment,  the  British  Drama  should  come  to  its  own 
again.  Thus  I  am  waiting  somewhat  impatiently  for  the 
grand  new  sensational  drama  which  Mr.  Augustus  Harris 
promises  us  proximately  at  '  the  Lane,'  and  which,  for  the  sake 
of  the  National  Theatre,  I  trust  will  prove  as  lucky  as  its 
reputed  title. 

At  the  Criterion,  Mr.  Albery's  Mulberry  Bush,  said  to  be  a 
version  of  the  French  La  Femme  a  Papa,  is  to  be  brought 
out  ere  long.  At  the  Avenue  Theatre,  the  Manteaux  Noirs 
continues  to  draw  crowded  houses.  At  the  Vaudeville,  a 
play  entitled  Gammon,  a  clever  adaptation  by  Mr.  James 
Mortimer   of  La  I^ouclre  aux   Yeux,  by   MM.   Labiche  and 
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Martin,   has    been    produced    with    some    success.  At    the 

Gaiety,  the  spai'kling  comic  opera  of  BUlcc  Taylor  has  been 
revived. 


There  comes  to  me  from  Madrid,  and  in  the  columns  of  my 
Madrileho  contemj^orary  El  Porvcnir,  the  strangest  of  strange 
stories.  Most  people  have  heard  of  Sir  Kalph  Abercrombie's 
drummer  boy  who  was  left  behind  in  Egypt,  turned  Turk,  and 
rose  to  be  governor  of  the  holy  city  of  Mecca ;  but  it  is  even 
more  astonishing  to  learn,  on  the  authority  of  a  correspondent 
of  El  Universo,  of  Barcelona,  that  the  monstrous  Arabi  Pasha 
is  a  born  and  bred  Spaniard ! 

A  gentleman  signing  himself  Joachin  Esteve  y  Arabi  writes 
to  El  Universo  to  say  that  he  is  a  nephew  of  Arabi,  and  that 
the  father  of  the  Egyptian  rebel  was  *  un  honrado  carpintero 
que  se  dedicaba  a  la  coustruccion  de  cajas  para  pasas ' — a 
maker  of  the  wooden  cases  in  which  dried  raisins  are  packed. 
His  Christian  name  was  Diouisio,  and  he  was  born  at  Masalavcs, 
in  the  province  of  Denia.  His  wife,  Maria  Medina,  was  from 
Granada.  Manuel  Arabi  (the  monster)  was  brought  up  to  his 
father's  trade ;  but,  manifesting  a  great  love  of  reading,  he 
was  sent  to  the  University  of  Valencia,  where  for  four  years 
he  studied  law.  But  he  abandoned  his  legal  studies  to  become 
a  chorus  singer  at  the  theatre. 

After  this  calavcrada  or  escapade  Arabi  disappeared,  and 
his  family  heard  nothing  more  about  him  till  1862,  when 
Don  Francisco  de  Mora,  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry,  happening  to 
visit  Denia,  made  it  known  that  Manuel  Arabi  had  in  1859 
enlisted  at  Malaga  in  a  regiment  of  lancers,  which  was  after- 
wards sent  to  serve  in  Morocco,  and  that  for  his  bravery  in 
the  Moorish  campaign  the  ex-law  student  and  chorus-singer 
had  received  no  less  than  three  decorations  and  a  commission 
as  lieutenant. 

u 
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Shortly  after  the  evacuation  of  Tetuan,  Lieutenant  Arabi 
bad  fallen  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Jewish  merchant, 
and  deseilied  from  the  Spanish  army.  But,  besides  falling  in 
love,  he  seems  to  have  fallen  out  with  the  Moors,  who  gave 
him  wrvcL  soherana  paliza — such  a  sound  cudgelling  that  he 
took  refuge  on  board  an  English  merchant  vessel,  which  was 
shipwrecked  in  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  Arabi  escaped 
from  the  wreck,  and  after  long  wanderings  in  Abyssinia  and 
Nubia,  settled  in  Egypt,  whence  he  wrote  to  his  relations  in 
Spain,  narrating  the  strange  vicissitudes  which  he  had 
undergone. 

By  this  time  he  had  become  a  Mahometan ;  and  his  early 
forensic  studies  were  of  considerable  use  to  him  when  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  Moslem  law.  He  quitted  the  Ulema  to 
resume  a  military  career ;  and  the  rest  of  his  horrible  history 
is  only  too  well  known.  Senor  Joaquin  Esteve  y  Arabi 
furthermore  states  that  news  of  Arabi  was  brought  to  Denia 
by  a  wandering  seller  of  Moorish  dates  and  babouches,  who 
had  visited  Egypt  and  seen  Arabi,  who  had  entrusted  him  with 
a  photograph  of  himself  (the  rebel)  for  presentation  to  the 
Arabi  family.  At  the  bottom  of  the  carte  there  was  a 
dedication  in  Arabic  characters.  The  signalcvicnt  given  by 
Senor  J.  Esteve  y  Arabi  describes  his  too-notorious  relative  as 
a  man  of  forty-five,  '  moreno,  fornido,  con  ojos  grandes,  boca 
grande  tambien,  nariz  aquilina,  vivo  retrato  de  su  padre  que 
est(5  in  gloria.'  The  allusion  to  the  honourable  packing-case 
maker,  who  is  '  in  glory,'  is  good. 

It  is  quite  '  on  the  cards '  that  this  story  may  be  literally 
true.  It  is  equally  probable  that  it  may  be  a  story,  to  use 
Shandian  parlance,  'about  a  cock  and  a  bull,'  and  that 
'  Horrible  Pasha '  may  be  merely  a  promoted  fellah.  I  only 
tell  the  tale  as  it  comes  to  me  through  the  Madrid  Porve7iir, 
copying  the  Universo  of  Barcelona. 
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An  American  correspondent  writes,  in  reference  to  the 
military  marches  recently  mentioned,  that  I  have  omitted 
Marching  through  Oeorgia.  *  I  am  not,'  my  correspondent 
adds,  '  a  musical  critic,  and  am  not  a  judge  of  the  marching 
qualities  of  music ;  but  if  you  resided  in  New  York,  and  went 
through  three  or  four  Fourths  of  July,  Decoration  Days, 
Washington's  Birthdays,  etc.,  you  would  begin  to  think  that 
Marching  throiigh  Georgia  was  the  tune/  My  correspondent 
concludes,  '  How  do  you  keep  'era  up  week  after  week — the 
Echoes,  I  mean  ? '  We  *  keep  'em  up,'  dear  sir,  mainly  through 
the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  a  great  army  of  correspondents 
all  over  the  world,  who  tell  the  compiler  every  week  a  great 
deal  more  that  is  useful  and  entertaining  than  he  is  able  to 
tell  them. 

Even  those  whom  I  may  term  my  *  cocksure  '  correspondents 
are  serviceable.  Amusingly  '  cocksure '  is  *  Sybil,*  who 
writes : — 

'Technology,  doctrine,  system,  philosophy  of  the  useful  arts  (liathain's 
Dictionary).  There  was  a  few  years  ago  a  chair  of  Technology  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  held  by  the  late  Dr.  George  Wilson.  Use  of  the  word  by  G.  A.  S. 
in  this  week's  EcJiots  aU  wrong.' 

On  referring  to  these  same  EcJwes,  I  find  that  I  observed 
that  '  blocking  *  was  a  new  term  in  Parliamentary  technology. 
The  real  meaning  of  technology  (Gr.  rep^wy,  art,  and  \0709, 
word  or  discottrse)  is,  first,  a  description  of  art,  and  next,  a 
description  of  terms  of  the  arts.  Obstruction  has,  unhappily, 
become  a  Parliamentary  art ;  and  '  blocking,*  which,  remember, 
is  no  mere  verbal  expression,  but  is  a  distinctly  technical  pro- 
cess, is  part  of  the  technology  of  the  art  of  obstruction.  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  Dr.  Latham ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  contend  that  the  derivatives  of  technology  do  not  in  any 
way  warrant  the  definition  of  the  word  as  appertaining  to  the 
doctrine,  the  system,  or  the  philosophy  of  things.  I  will  put 
a  case.  Theology,  by  itself,  is  neither  a  doctrine  nor  a  system. 
Nor  is  it,  per  se,  philosophy.  But  there  are  doctrinal  theology, 
systematic  theology,  and  philosophical  theology.  See  the  ob- 
jectionally  conceited  word  '  theosophy.'  The  Swedenborgians, 
I  think,  claim  to  be  theosophists. 

'  How  soon  we  are  forcot !'  says  Rip  van  Winkle.     Messrs. 
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Blaukwood  have  recently  published  a  book  entitled  A  Memoir 
of  the  Bighi  Honourabh  George  Keith  Elphinsione,  K.B.,  Viscount 
JCeiih,  Admiral  of  ike  Red,  by  Mr.  Alexander  AUardyce,  A 
writer  in  the  SL  James's  Gazette,  reviewing  the  work  in  q^uestion, 
remarks,  '  We  are  very  much  afraid  that  most  persons  will 
inc[uii'e,  at  the  sight  of  Mr.  AUardyce's  title-page,  Who  was 
Lord  Keith  ?  On  learning  that  he  was  an  Admiral,  they 
might  possibly  further  ask.  What  did  he  do !  '  Now,"  con- 
tinues the  sage  of  the  St  James's,  'it  would  be  far  frani  easy 
tu  name  any  particular  thing  he  did  of  so  striking  a  character 
as  to  tempt  the  general  reader  to  attack  a  fattish  biography." 

Eeally  ?  I  thought  that  good  old  Admiral  Lord  Keith  was 
one  of  the  naval  heroes  of  whose  memory  Britons  would  ever 
be  proud.  But,  q^uite  apart  from  his  distinguished  services  in 
the  navy,  he  did  one  or  two  memorable  things.  One  was 
utterly  to  baffla  a  sharp  London  lawyer,  who  had  been  in- 
structed to  ser\'e  Lord  Keith  with  a  writ  of  subpcena,  com- 
manding him  to  produce  the  body  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as 
A  witness  in  an  action  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  lawyer  tried 
to  board  the  Belleropfu/)!.  at  Plymouth — both  Napoleon  and 
Lord  Keith  being  on  board  at  the  time.  The  Admiral  ordered 
the  marines  to  keep  off  the  lawyer's  boat  until  his  interview 
with  the  ex-Emperor  was  at  an  eud ;  and  when  he  went  on 
shore,  the  speed  of  his  twelve-oared  barge,  after  which  the 
lowers  of  the  man  of  law's  wherry  toiled  in  vain,  enabled 
liiin  to  defeat  the  process-server's  purpose. 

This  anecdote  is  related  in  The  Life  of  J^apolcon  Buoiuijmrle 
(vol  iv.  page  96)  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  work  which,  to  all 
appearance,  the  writer  in  the  St.  James's  has  not  consulted 
lately,  else  he  would  not  have  made  the  curious  statement 
that  Lord  Keith  ended  his  career  as  an  admiral  '  by  seeing  to 
the  shipping  of  Napoleou  off  to  Elba.'  Napoleon  was  '  shipped 
off'  to  Elba  by  Major-General  Sir  Neil  Campbell ;  the  vessel 
which  conveyed  '  Eoney '  (whom  the  reviewer  styles  '  Bonney') 
from  Frejus  to  Porto  Ferrajo  being  H,M.S,  UndauiUed,  Captain 
Usher.  Lord  Keith  saw  to  the  'shipping  off'  of  '  Bonney" 
to  St.  Helena  in  H.M.S,  Northumhciiand,  carrying  the  fli^  of 
Admiral  Sir  Geoi-ge  Cockburn. 
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Mem. — Montholon  and  other  French  historians  of  Napoleon 
have  persisted  in  circulating  a  story  to  the  effect  that  Lord 
Keith  called  npon  Napoleon  to  surrender  his  sword,  saying, 
L'Angleterre  vmts  demands  votre  SpSe.  Mr.  Forsyth's  excellent 
History  0/ the  Captivity  of  Napoleon  (London,  Murray,  1853) 
recites  the  simple  facts  of  the  case.  An  order  was  given  that 
all  arms  of  every  description  were  to  be  taken  from  the  French 
on  board  the  Bellerophon ;  but  this  order  was  not  literally 
executed ;  for  Napoleon  was  allowed  to  retain  his  sword ;  and 
on  their  arrival  at  St.  Helena  the  swords  of  the  French  officers 
were  restored  to  them. 

Mem. — Montholon*s  story  was  contradicted  even  by  Las 
Casas,  who,  in  his  journal,  writes :  *  I  asked  whether  it  was 
possible  that  they  would  go  so  far  as  to  deprive  the  Emperor 
of  his  sword  ?  The  Admiral  (Lord  Keith)  replied  that  it  would 
be  respected;  but  that  Napoleon  was  the  only  person  exempted, 
as  all  the  rest  would  be  disarmed.' 

Admiral  Lord  Keith  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mrs. 
Hester  Thrale,  afterwards  Mrs.  Piozzi. 


—I 


It  is  not  very  often  that  I  feel  called  upon  to  advise  ladies 
to  read  a  law-book,  and,  more  than  that,  a  book  on  French 
law ;  but  I  do  now  most  strongly  counsel  my  fair  readers  to 
acquire  any  copies  which  they  may  be  able  to  come  across  of 
a  work  called  the  Code  NapoUon,  and  to  read,  mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest  all  that  is  written  therein  touching  the 
French  law  of  marriage,  especially  article  one  hundred  and 
seventy. 

What  have  the  ladies  to  do  with  French  marriage  law  ? 
Simply  this.  Miss  Leigh,  the  admirable  lady  who  has  done 
so  much  for  young  English  and  American  women  in  Paris, 
has  been  telling  a  select  audience,  convened  at  the  residence 
of  Countess  Somers,  of  the  dangers  to  which  Englishwomen 
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are  exposed  who  marry  Frenchmen  in  England,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  English  laws.  When  ttiey  go  to  France  with 
their  supposed  husbands,  the  poor  creatures  frequently  discover 
that  their  marriages,  not  having  heon  celebrated  according  to 
the  law  of  France,  are  utterly  null  and  void ;  and  often  they 
and  their  children  are  deserted  and  left  to  starve  by  the 
heartless  vagabonds  who  have  entrapped  theui. 

Every  Frenchman  from  his  youth  upwards  is  familiar  with 
the  marriage  laws  of  his  own  country.  They  are  bound  up 
with  and  inseparable  from  his  Eiat  Civil,  which  he  knows 
much  moro  accurately  than  the  majority  of  English  children 
know  their  catechism.  But  Englishwomen  have,  as  a  rule, 
only  the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  English  law 
(which  leads  to  the  commission  every  year  of  a  vast  amount  of 
perjury),  and  concerning  the  matrimonial  enactments  of  other 
countries  they  know  absolutely  nothing.  So  pray,  ladies, 
read  the  Code  NapoMon ;  and  good  luck  to  Miss  Leigh  and  her 
mission  House  and  Homo  for  young  English  and  American 
women  in  Paris, 


In  Mr,  J.  0.  U  alii  well-Phillips'  OiUlines  of  the  life  of 
Shakespeare  (London,  Longmans),  a  work  now  in  its  second 
edition,  and  which,  enlarged  to  an  amplitude  of  over  seven 
hundred  pages,  is  not  only  one  of  the  '  stout '  hooks  in  which  I 
take  delight,  but  also  a  mine  of  Shakspearean  and  Elizabethan 
learning  and  observation,  I  note  (pp.  17,  18)  the  following; — 

'  At  this  pcriail,  and  far  many  gcnerutionB  aTtercBriU,  the  snnitarj  condi- 
tion ot  tliB  tborooghfares  of  Stratford-on-Avon  was,  to  our  present  notionn, 
simply  terrible.  Uuder-suiface  drainage  of  every  kind  was  then  an  unknown 
art  in  the  district  There  was  a  far  girater  amoant  of  moisture  in  the  Und 
tbnn  voold  now  be  thought  possible  ;  and  streamltts  of  a  irater-power  aufficient 
for  the  operations  of  corn-miUa  meandered  througli  the  town.  This  general 
biiniiJity  intensified  tiie  erils  ariaini;  from  the  want  of  scavengc^rs  or  other 
olfectual  appUnncPS  for  the  preservation  of  eleanlineas.  IIodsc  slops  were 
recklesBly  thrown  into  ill-kept  chnnnels  that  lined  the  sides  of  unmolaUtH] 
roads,  itiid  (lya  and  gKne  too  often  revelled  in  the  piiildk-s  and  mta. ' 
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Now  where,  I  asked  myself,  laying  down  Mr.  Halliwell- 
Pliillips*  book,  had  I  seen  a  town  through  the  thoroughfares 
of  which  there  meandered  streamlets  'of  a  water-power 
sufficient  for  the  operations  of  com  mills.*  1  thought  of  a 
village  through  which  I  once  hastily  passed  when  a  friend 
drove  me  down  to  the  funeral  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  at 
Hughenden.  That  village  was  full  of  meandering  streams; 
but  the  place  seemed  exquisitely  clean,  and  there  were  no 
pigs  or  geese  revelling  in  the  puddles  and  the  ruts. 

Eureka !  There  suddenly  rose  up  before  me  the  memory 
of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  of  the  capital  thereof.  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  Mormon  metropolis  is,  in  one  respect,  a  Stratford- 
on-Avon  writ  very  large  indeed.  Through  all  the  streets 
extend  narrow  ditches  full  of  running  water ;  and  every  part 
of  the  city  has  once  or  twice  a  week  the  chance  to  get  a 
supply  of  pure  water  to  wet  the  soil  and  quicken  the  vegeta- 
tion. Throughout  all  the  streets  there  is  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  shade  trees,  among  which  the  locust,  maple,  and  box-elder 
are  the  favourites.  Almost  every  house  has  a  garden ;  and, 
thanks  to  the  '  meandering  streamlets,'  Salt  Lake  City  bears 
the  aspect  of  one  vast  orchard,  full  of  splendid  apples,  pears, 
plums,  and  apricots. 

But  the  irrigating  ditches  are  kept  clean,  and  sermons  on 
the  best  way  of  cleaning  them  are  preached  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Great  Tabernacle  of  the  Saints.  The  city  is  divided 
into  wards.  Every  ward  has  its  overseer  or  superintendent ; 
and  this  functionary  compels  all  the  inhabitants  to  turn  out 
and  work  at  public  improvements.  There  is  no  shirking. 
Every  one  has  a  responsibility  to  guard  and  watch  his  own 
property,  take  care  of  his  own  irrigating  ditches,  and  help  to 
keep  his  ward  in  due  repair.  Pertect  order,  neatness,  and 
tranquillity  reign  in  Salt  Lake  City.  There  is  no  drunken- 
ness ;  there  are  no  loafers  or  burglars  there ;  and,  but  for  the 
monstrosity  of  polygamy,  the  Goshen  which  the  Latter-Day 
Saints  have  reclaimed  from  the  desert  would  be,  I  suppose, 
the  most  virtuous  place  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 
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1)1  re  Cocjuhurn's  Memoirs  and  the  Major  wlio  '  groeted  for 
his  parritcli.'  A  correspondent,  writing  on  a  'stout'  post-card 
(why  does  officiality  qualify  post-cards  as  'stout'  instead  of 
'  thick '  ?),  tella  me  that  Memoi-iah  of  his  Own  Time,  by  Henry 
Cockburn  {not  his  Memoirs  liy  somebody  else),  is  a  very 
entertaining  book.  My  correspondent  cites  on  anecdote  in 
Cockburn  of  an  ancient  spinster  who  expressed  the  opinion 
that  lieaveii  would  not  be  a  suitable  place  for  her,  seeing 
that  it  was  full  of  '  thousands  and  thousands  of  weans ' — 
i.e.  children— who,  like  Hans  Breitmanu's  mermaid,  had 
'  nodings  on.' 


Said  an  Irish  moniber  in  the  House  the  other  night,  'The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  given  the  best  account  of  the 
words  lie  could ;  but  it  was  a  very  bad  one.  They  had  the 
garbled  account  of  the  Prime  Minister.'  At  this  there  were 
shouts  of  '  Order !  order ! '  and  *  Withdraw.'  The  honour- 
able gentleman  explained  that  he  did  not  use  the  word 
'  garble '  in  a  sinister  sense.  Evidently  tlie  honourable 
gentleman  had  the  philological  law  on  his  side.  'Garbled' 
is  a  word  which  has  been  subject  to  sad  misuse  and  perversion. 
To  garble,  fi-om  the  Spanish  garbiilar,  really  means  to  sift,  to 
■winnow,  to  separate  the  good  from  the  bad.  Ainswoith  gives 
the  Latin  of  garbling  as  a  purgatio,  and  of  a  garbler  as 
purgntor.  Thus  a  '  garbled  account '  would  be  an  account 
that  had  been  well  sifted  and  purified  from  all  extraneous  and 
excrescent  matter, 

Mem. — The  '  Garbler  of  Spices '  was  an  officer  of  great 
antiquity  in  the  city  of  Loudon,  who  was  empowered  to  enter 
into  any  shop  or  warehouse  to  search  for  and  examine  the 
quality  of  spices  and  drugs.  Such  a  garbler,  I  fancy,  would 
not  be  without  his  usefulness  in  these  our  days.  But  it  pleased 
John  Locke,  Esq.,  to  write,  '  Had  our  author  set  down  this 
command  without  garbling ; '  and  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift  to  say, 
'  The  projectors,   or,  at   least,  the  garlders ; '   and  it  became 
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thenceforth  the  fashion  to  speak  of  garbling  in  the  sense  of 
mutilation  and  sophistication. 

Mem, — Tn  old  Acts  of  Parliament  there  are  mentions  of 
garbling  of  bow  staves  ;  meaning  the  culling  out  of  good  staves 
from  bad  ones. 


I  SUPPOSE  that  there  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  a 
comfortable  home  in  Chelsea  Hospital  was  not  given  in  his 
declining  years  to  Peter  Sandells,  who  was  formerly  a  soldier 
in  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  73rd  Eegiment  of  Foot,  who  was 
one  of  the  party  that  fired  the  farewell  volley  over  the  grave 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  who  fought  at  Waterloo,  and  who  died  on 
Saturday  the  22nd  instant,  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven,  in 
the  Christchurch  Workhouse  of  St  Saviour's  Union.  The 
authorities  were  probably  kind  to  this  poor  worn-out  nona- 
genarian, for  I  notice  that  to  avert  the  burial  of  Peter 
Sandells  in  a  pauper's  grave  the  master  of  the  workhouse 
started  a  small  subscription  to  buy  a  plot  of  ground  and 
defray  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  funeral  of  the  Waterloo 
veteran.  By  this  time  I  hope  his  remains  have  been  decently 
interred.  Do  yoii  remember  those  terrible  lines  of  Mr.  King- 
lake  in  Eotlien  about  an  old  man's  funeral  ?  '  For  my  part'  (I 
quote  from  memory),  '  I  thought  that  he  was  well  out  of  the 
scrape  of  being  alive,  and  old,  and  poor.' 


Mr.  Dion  Boucicault's  disquisition  on  the  art  of  acting 
was  a  brilliant  success.  The  theatre  was  filled  by  a  highly 
appreciative  audience,  representing  la  fine  fltiir  of  the  dramatic 
profession,  dramatic  authors,  critics,  and  people  '  in  society.* 
The  lecturer  was  enthusiastically  applauded,  and,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  address,  was  twice  recalled. 
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At  the  outset  Mr.  Eoucicault  laid  down  the  propositioo  tliat 
acting  is  itn  art  susceptible  of  being  taught ;  and  this  theory 
he  maintained  unflinchingly  throughout  his  discourse.  He  is, 
indeed,  a  living  example  of  how  an  actor  can  improve  himself 
by  constant  study  and  long  experience,  aided  by  natural  gifts ; 
for  I  remember  him  as  a  very  young  and  a  very  weak  actor, 
Mario  was  another  example.  When  he  first  appeared  on  the 
operatic  stage  he  was  the  merest  of  '  sticks.'  When  he  quitted 
the  stage  be  was  a  superb  actor. 


SEVENOAKS  (Seovan  Acca),  in 
the  hundred  of  Codsheath,  iu 
the  lathe  of  Sutton-at-Honu, 
including  the  chapelry  of  River- 
head  and  the  liberty  of  Weald, 
is  about  one  of  the  loveliest 
places  ill  the  lovely  county  of 
Kent — and,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  in  all  England.  At  this 
the  season  of  apples  and  plums 
and  pears  (and  of  ^'ind,  rain, 
and  fog  in  London),  Sevenoaks 
should  be  a  haven  of  delight,  a 
ridge  of  rest,  an  earthly  para- 
dise, inhabited  only  by  peaceful 
beings  continually  occupied  in 
lotus-eating  and  nect&r-diinking, 
under  the  personal  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  William  Morris.  Yet  from  the  pretty,  placid, 
smiling  precincts  of  Sevenoaks  a  gentleman  writes  (in  Wednes- 
day's Times)  to  demand  the  public  hanging,  drawing,  aiid 
(quartering  of  Englishmen  who  shall  be  convicted  of  correspond- 
ing with  Arabi  Pasha. 


There  is  no  mistake  about  what  the  gentleman  vants. 
Arabi's  friends  in  this  country  are,  he  maintains,  not  only 
spies  but  traitors.  He  points  out  that  one  Gregg,  a  clerk  in 
the  Foreign  Office  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was  hanged 

for  having  communicated  to  the  French  Government  a  report 
of  proceedings  in  Parliament,  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  I'rom 
the  Queen  to  the  Emperor;  and  that  in  1781-82  a  Frenchman 
unined  De  la  Mott«  and  a  British  subject  named  Tyrie 
siirfered  the  doom  of  traitors  for  transmitting  intelligence  to 
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France  uf  EaylisI*  naval  movements.  Then  the  gentleman 
proceeds : — 

■I  aak  yoar  pormiasiintt  bluntly  to  express  a  wUh  to  "hnve  nil  such 
oHendera  so  cat  ofT."  Tlio  pablic  execution  for  high  trenaon  of  ;iii7  persons 
provnl  guilty  of  the  enormous  crime  of  assisting  the  Queen's  enemies  would 
hnvD  u  very  wholesonio  elTect  as  a  remin<l«r  that  aubjeuts  hnve  duties  and  that 
liw9  exist.' 

Certainly  ;  but  might  nut  the  offence  be  met  by  tlie  provisions 
of  a  certain  statute  for  the  punishment  of  a  crime  known  as 
'  treason  felony '  ?  A  convicted  agent  of  Arabi  (who,  a 
correspondent  writes,  is  not  a  Spaniard,  but  an  Irishman, 
whose  full  name  is  'Arrah,  be  off  wid  ye!')  might  very  soon 
be  brought  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways  if  he  were  sent  for 
five  or  ten  years  to  Portland  or  Dartmoor  to  crack  stones  or 
pick  oakum.  Even  '  a  month  on  the  mill,'  with  a  light  diet 
of  dry  bread  and  nice  oatmeal  gruel  and  refreshing  cold  water, 
might  do  him  good,  and  restore  him  to  society  quite  a  loyal 
subject;  but,  you  must  see,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  caiTying  out  in  their  entirety  the  horrible  directions  of  the 
statute  of  Edward  ui.  There  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  which 
provides  that  capital  criminals  shall  be  hanged  in  private  and 
not  in  public ;  and  Kennington  Common,  where  middle-class 
traitors  used  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  good  old  times,  has  long 
since  been  converted  into  a  beautiful  pleasure  garden. 

Then,  again,  it  might  not  be  so  easy  to  find  an  executioner 
skilled  in  the  art  of  cutting  off  traitors'  heads ;  and  when 
they  were  cut  off,  the  authorities  would  scarcely  know  what 
to  do  with  them.  Properly,  these  giisly  memorials  of  justice 
should  be  placed  on  spikes  on  the  summit  of  Temple  Bar; 
but  the  Corporation  of  London  (goaded  by  a  wicked  press  to 
do  the  deed  their  soul  abhorred)  Iiave  pulled  down  the  dear 
old  Bar;  and  it  would  be  scarcely  in  accordance  with  les 
hiensdances  to  stick  the  skull  of  a  traitor  on  the  tip  of  the  tail 
of  the  griffin  (which  is  really  a  dragon). 
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There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  editor  of  the 
Boudoir,  which  is  a  pretty  little  annexe  to  the  San  Francisco 
News  Letter,  has  discovered  that  the  Viscountess  Harberton's 
*  Divided  Skirt/  about  which  we  used  to  hear  so  much  at  the 
time  when  Mr.  Treves  was  lecturing  at  Kensington  Town 
Hall  on  the  aberrations  of  feminine  dress,  bears  a  close 
similarity  to  the  hakama  dress  of  heavy  silk  and  brocade 
formerly  worn  by  the  Samurai,  or  two-sworded  warriors  of 
Japan,  and  also  much  afifected  by  the  *  sweet  girl  graduates '  of 
that  lacquered  land.  The  editor  of  the  Boudoir  admits,  how- 
ever, that 

'An  inspection  of  the  Lady  Harbcrton  costume,  at  the  parlours  of  Mrs. 
Stow,  showed  that  there  were  material  points  of  difference  between  the  two 
garments :  the  expression  '  *  divided  skirt "  seeming  to  be  more  applicable  to 
the  hakama  than  to  the  foreign  vestment,  which  when  hold  up  to  inspection 
looks  marvellously  like  a  pair  of  elaborately  flounced  pantalettes.  The  hakama 
hang  in  heavy  plaits  and  reach  to  the  ankle.  They  are  divided  so  as  to  clothe 
the  whole  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  when  properly  made  are  not  only  very  com- 
fortable, but  extremely  elegant  When  in  repose,  the  wearer  seems  to  be  drai>ed 
in  an  ordinary  skirt,  and  even  when  engaged  in  promenading,  the  division  of 
the  skirt  is  hardly  noticeable.  The  ''Lady  Harberton"  has,  liowever,  the 
advantage  of  economy ;  the  full  style  of  the  haJtama  calling  for  a  liberal 
expenditure  of  material.* 


Of  the  making  of  cookery  books  there  is  no  end ;  and  I 
hold  it  to  be  rather  a  public  benefit  than  otherwise  that  there 
should  be  scarcely  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  production 
of  culinary  manuals ;  because,  although  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cookery  books  (always  excepting  the  late  Miss  Acton  and 
the  happily  living  Miss  Mary  Hooper)  there  is  usually  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  nonsense,  there  is  scarcely  one 
(especially  if  it  be  compiled  by  a  lady)  that  does  not  contain 
hints  always  entertaining,  and  occasionally  useful,  on  the 
subject  of  household  management.  As  to  the  art  of  cookery, 
it  is  rapidly  retrograding,  and  will  retrograde  more  swiftly 
still,  as  well-to-do  middle-class  people  grow  more  and  more 
'stuck  up,'  and  have  their  'set  dinners'  sent  in  from  the 
pastrycook's  instead  of  having  them  cooked  at  home. 
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I  find  Wlmlcsome  Coolari/  by  Madame  Maiie  de  Joiicourt 
(Kegan  Paul  &  Co.,  1882)  to  be  uot  only  entertaining,  but 
veiy  useful.  It  might,  indeed,  be  called  '  Elegant  Cookery ' 
as  well ;  for  some  of  the  menus  are  quite  little  gems  of  crisp- 
ness,  BjTnnietry,  aud  good  taste,  The  authoress  is  possibly  a 
lady  who  has  long  lived  abroad ;  for  I  notice  in  ail  her  bills 
of  fare  she  insists  on  the  appearance  of  a  vegetable  as  a 
distinct  and  independent  plat.  I  know  nothing  more  deplor- 
able in  the  English  cuisine  than  the  ghastly  apparition  as  an 
accompaniment  to  almost  every  dish  of  that  goblin  tubet 
the  boiled  potato :  the  real  curse  of  Ireland,  the  begetter  of 
bad  cookery  and  idleness  and  unthrift,  of  famine  and  discon- 
tent and  sedition. 

Mem. — I  rejoice  to  find  that  Madame  de  Joncourt  recom- 
mends the  use  of  mussels  in  the  garnishing  of  a  sale  it  la 
Normandc.  Great  numbers  of  middle-clasa  English  people 
regard  luussels  as  a  shell  fish  eaten  by  the  '  lower  classes ' 
only — the  classes  who  devour  '  whelks '  and  '  winkles.'  Re- 
luctantly even  will  the  British  hou^-gfoisic  eat  scollops ;  and 
they  have  never  heard  of  clams. 

In  her  recipes  for  dressing  macaroni  Madame  de  Joncouit 
is  weak.  She  only  gives  six  modes  of  cooking  this  delicious 
and  wholesome  article  of  food ;  and  there  are  at  least  thirty 
ways  of  preparing  macaroni.  Her  omelette  prescriptions  are 
generally  good  ;  but  one  of  them, '  Omelette  k  la  Eobespierre,' 
puzzles  me.  You  are  to  make  a  sweet  omelette,  sprinkle  it 
with  castor  sugar,  pour  some  absinthe  over  it,  aud  sot  it  on  fire 
at  table.  But  why  *  a  la  RobespieiTe '  ?  WTiat  had  the  '  Sea- 
green  Incorruptible '  to  do  with  fire  ?  His  victims  died  by 
the  '  wet,'  and  not  the  '  dry '  martyrdom.  His  political  sauce 
was  human  gore.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  does  it  occur  that  in 
the  Mo^€m  Cook.  (3  vols.,  London,  1738)  of  M.  Vincent  de  la 
Chapelle,  who  was  chef  to  the  '  lettered '  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
there  is  a  recipe  for  a  dish  which,  but  for  the  circumstance 
that  M.  la  Chapelle  '  flourished '  some  half  a  century  before 
the  French  Revolution,  might  well  be  termed  an  '  Omelette  k 
la  Robespierre.'  Lord  Chesterfield's  cook  grimly  calls  it  '  an 
omelette  with  blood.'     You  are  to  take  fifteen  new-laid  eggs. 
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and  whip  their  whites  into  froth ;  then  you  take  the  blood 
of  ten  or  twelve  pigeons,  which  you  strain  through  a  sieve, 
and  add  to  your  omelette  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  and 
four  or  five  silver  spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  so  on.  I  like  the 
insistence  on  a  silver  spoon.  The  '  omelette  with  blood '  is  to 
be  browned  by  means  of  a  red-hot  shovel  being  held  over  it. 
Were  there  no  '  salamanders '  in  those  days  ? 

Mem, — We  had  a  cook  once  who,  on  entering  upon  her 
duties,  was  asked  whether  she  understood  the  use  of  a  sala- 
mander. 'Perfectly  well,'  she  replied.  *  It  was  to  kill  rats 
with,*  There  are  many  capable  cooks,  however,  who  still 
prefer  to  use  the  red-hot  shovel,  on  the  ground  that  the  iron 
form  of  the  cognizance  of  Francis  I.  is  grievously  heavy  to 
handle.  They  forget  that  a  proper  salamander  has  a  stand 
or  fulcrum,  and  can  be  worked  as  easily  as  though  it  were  a 
patent  lever  corkscrew. 

In  taking  leave  of  Madame  de  Joncourt  I  may  mention 
that,  of  malice  prepense,  I  went  through  fifteen  of  her 
vegetable  recipes,  and  I  found  that  in  each  and  every  case 
butter  —  sometimes  'a  good  lump'  thereof — entered  into 
the  cooking  ingredients.  When  English  middle-class  cooks 
learn  to  cook  vegetables  as  the  French  and  Germans  do,  in 
butter,  instead  of  sending  the  esculents  up  to  table  drenched 
in  water,  we  shall  have  made  one  step  towards  cooking  more 
in  the  manner  of  a  civilised  people  and  less  in  that  of  savage 
cannibals. 


Here  is  another  of  my  'cocksure'  con'espondents,  who 
writes  on  a  post-card  and  signs  himself  'A  Spartan.*  Is 
he  a  schoolmaster,  I  wonder  ?  He  says,  with  reference  to 
technology : — 

*  Sybil  is  quite  right,  and  you  ai-o  quite  wrong.  Terminology  is  the  word 
which  you  should  have  uned.* 

I  beg  to  tell '  A  Spartan '  that  '  terminology '  (it  is  not  in 
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BaiUy ;  it  is  not  in  the  EitcijdopmlM  Pcrthoisis)  is  a 
comparatively  modern  and  wholly  redundant  word,  which, 
with  its  eciuivaleuts  '  orismology '  and  '  glossology,'  ought  to  be 
kicked  out  of  all  respectable  dlctionariea.  Pedants  have  been 
permitted  to  cumber  our  woi'd-books  with  a  great  deal  too 
many  superfluous  '  ologies,"  and  it  is  time  to  protest  against 
their  a ug mentation.  This  is  an  era  of  big  dictionaries, 
crammed  with  pseudo-scientific  terms  vamped  from  Latin  and 
Greek  roots,  on  the  principle  which  governed  the  manufacture 
of  '  pannuscorium '  and  '  kalosgeusis ' — which  last,  I  believe. 


I  defined  technology  (which  from  the  directness  of  its 
derivation  ia  really  a  warrantable  word)  as, '  first,  a  description 
of  art,  and  next,  a  description  of  terms  of  the  aits.'  I  find  it 
thus  defined  in  one  of  the  most  sensible  word-books  that  I  am 
acquainted  with,  Ogilvie's  Iviperiai  Dictionary : — 

'  Techioiayij,  a  deBuription  of  arta  ;  or,  i  treatise  on  the  arts.  Aii  uxiilanatiou 
of  the  terms  of  the  art.^ ' 

Technology  is  defined  in  Chambers's  Etymological  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Latiguage,  edited  by  Dr.  Andrew  Findlater 
(edition  of  1882),  as  'a  discourse  or  treatise  on  the  arts  ;  an 
explanation  of  terms  that  relate  to  the  arts.'  Dr.  Hyde 
Clarke,  in  hia  New  and  Comprehensive  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  (London:  Crosby  Lockwood,  1881),  defines  tech- 
nology as  '  a  treatise  on  the  aita ; '  and  the  authorized  and 
unabridged  edition  of  Webster's  iJicd'onaj-i/,  revised  and  improved 
by  Cbauncey  A.  Goodrich  and  others,  define  technology  as 
(1)  a  description  of,  or  a  treatise  on,  the  useful  arts;  (2)  an 
explanation  of  technical  terms,  especially  of  such  terms  as  are 
employed  in  the  mechanic  or  useful  arts ;  and  (3)  a  collecCiou 
and  explanation  of  terms  peculiar  to  an  art  or  science.  Not 
one  of  these  undeniably  weighty  authorities  says  a  single 
■word  about  technology  being  a  doctrine  or  a  system  of  philo- 
sophy ;  and  chalk  is  not  cheese,  nor  is  a  duct  a  fiddle. 
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When  a  gentleman  takes  the  trouble  to  write  to  me  from 
such  a  very  remote  locality  as  Wanganui,  New  Zealand,  and 
writes  kindly  and  courteously,  he  constrains  me  to  reply  to 
his  communication,  even  though  the  queries  he  propounds  be 
slightly  odd  ones.  'What,'  asks  'T.  W.,'  from  Wanganui, 
*  does  the  engraved  heading  on  the  first  page  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News  mean  ?  Were  it  not  for  the  business  look  of  the 
buildings  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  I  should  have  thought  it 
was  a  view  of  Venice/  I  apprehend  that  the  gondola-like 
craft  in  the  foreground  of  the  heading  (originally  incised  by 
the  well-known  engravers.  Best  and  Leloir)  are  intended  to 
represent  the  state  barges  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  great 
companies  of  the  City  of  London.  These  barges  were  often 
seen  on  the  Thames  at  the  period  when  this  journal  was  first 
started ;  but  the  civic  Bucentaur  and  most  of  her  sisters  are 
now,  I  believe,  laid  up  in  ordinary  at  Oxford.  Sometimes 
I  receive  an  invitation  to  a  festival  to  be  held  on  board  the 
Maria  Wood  at  Richmond ;  but  years  have  passed  since  I 
beheld  that  gorgeous  once  famous  galley. 


y-^^qtp   ' 


There  has  been  (and  I  am  right  glad  to  hear  it)  an  art 
exhibition  at  Wanganui ;  and  among  the  pictures  shown  was 
a  *  Martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp,'  by  Bubens.  My  correspondent 
wishes  to  know  if  this  painting  be  genuine.  He  is  under  the 
impression  that  ^  all  Eubens'  works  are  known,  and  their  last 
changes  of  owners  recorded.'  Kind  sir  at  Wanganui,  the  love 
of  work  which  absorbed  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens  was  so  intense, 
and  his  fertility  was  so  wonderful,  that  thsre  are  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  of  his  works  that  have  been  engraved ;  and 
this  prodigious  number  is  not  half  of  the  sum  total  of  his 
performance.  And  every  known  Rubens  has  been  forged  at 
least  ten  times.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Wanganui  St. 
Polycarp  may  be  a  genuine  Peter  Paul,  or  it  may  not  be  so ; 
which  is  about  tantamount  to  the  characteristic  opinion 
expressed  by  the  present   proprietor   of  Pope's  villa   as   t<i 
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Pope   having  written    the    Universal  Prar/i-T 
at  Twickenham. 


A  cORRESroNDENT  Writing  from  Brussels,  and  who  says  that 
he  is  a  Continental  commercial  traveller,  states  that  he  has 
noticed  with  much  concern  in  the  Tivics  that  our  brave  troops 
in  Egypt  are  suffering  sorely  from  mosquito  bites.  '  Take,' 
he  continues, '  a  little  powder  of  the  plant  called  "  Pyrethrm 
Bosieum  "  (which  is  the  basis  of  most  of  the  modem  "  insect 
powders"),  make  it  into  a  paste  with  a  few  drops  of  spirit, 
dilute  it  with  thrice  as  much  water  as  spirit,  and  apply  it  to 
the  hands  and  face,  or  any  other  exposed  portion  of  the  body, 
and  let  it  dry.  No  mosquito  nor  lly  will  touch  you ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  may  come  swooping  down  on  you,  but,  scenting  the 
"  Pyrethrum  Eoaa3um,"  they  give  you  up  as  a  bad  job  and  take 
a  back  seat'  I  know  that  I  have  many  gallant  readers  in  the 
services ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  given  publicity 
to  my  Brussels  correspondent's  useful  hint 


The.se  are  stirring  times.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  (?)  war.  The 
Temple  of  Janus  is  open ;  so  is  that  of  Bellona,  by  the  Porta 
Carpentolis ;  and  the  goddess  herself,  after  '  hitching '  the 
horses  to  Mars'  (I  mean  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's)  chariot,  has 
added  a  new  thong  to  her  whip,  dipped  her  torch  in  petroleum, 
and  let  all  her  back  hair  down.  The  cry  is  AllaU  !  Punch 
is  proving  himself  fully  equal  to  the  occasion.  Rarely  has 
there  appeared  since  the  famous  cartoon,  'Waiting  for  an 
Answer '  (at  the  time  of  the  Trent  affair  trouble),  a  finer  example 
of  the  genius  of  Mr.  John  Tenniel  tlian  this  week's  picture, '  The 
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Lion  and  the  Fox.'  The  expression  of  stern  disdain  in  the 
countenance  of  the  lion,  and  that  of  cunning  and  duplicity  in 
the  Ottoman  fox,  are  simply  inimitable.  Mark,  too,  the  extra- 
ordinary skill  of  the  technique:  the  drawing  of  the  pistol- 
lock  and  the  sword-scabbard,  with  its  slings,  and  the  spur  in 
perspective. 

Mem,  —  Mr.  Charles  Keene's  '  Egyptian  Preference,'  a 
British  Life  Guardsman  '  galivanting  *  with  a  veiled  Cairene 
beauty,  to  the  rage  and  dismay  of  an  Egyptian  soldier,  is  also 
very  good ;  but  Mr.  C.  Keene  surpasses  himself  this  week  in 
the  picture  of  the  two  rival  omnibus  conductors  struggling  for 
the  stout  old  lady  and  her  child.  You  can  almost  hear  the 
child  scream.  So  astonishingly  free,  bold,  and  spirited  is  the 
draughtsmanship,  that  you  have  at  first  a  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing yourself  that  it  has  been  a  wood  engraver  who  has 
translated  the  slap-dash  touches  of  Mr.  Keene's  pencil  into 
black  and  white.  You  are  more  reminded  of  one  of  Charlet*s 
pen-and-ink  sketches  in  lithography. 


'  C.  S.  W.'  (West  Strand)  tells  me  that,  having  resided  fur 
some  time  in  Salt  Lake  City,  he  is  unable  to  indorse  my 
views  as  to  the  purity  and  cleanliness  of  the  capital  of  Utah. 
A  casual  visitor,  he  adds  (I  was  the  most  casual  of  visitors), 
might  be  deceived  by  the  pleasant  aspect  of  its  streets,  and  the 
little  streams  of  running  water ;  but  my  correspondent  declares 
that  there  is  no  system  of  drainage  in  this  town  of  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants;  muck-heaps  are  in  the  ipidst  of  the 
gardens  which  I  admired  so  much,  and  '  numbers  of  persons, 
especially  children,  are  continually  carried  off  by  that  dread 
disease,  diphtheria.' 

Now,  of  Salt  Lake  City  I  can  only  say,  quoting  (and 
slightly  altering)  the  late  Thomas  Haypes  Bayley  (or 
Bailey  ?) : 
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'  I  sftw  her  for  a  moment. 

Bat  methinks  I  see  ber  now. 
With  a  wreath  of  huckleberriea 
Upon  hor  snowy  brow.' 

All  I  can  say.  in  addition,  is  that,  if  Salt  Lake  City  be 
indeed  the  unwholesome  place  which  it  is  declared  to  be  by 
my  correspondent,  it  must  resemble,  even  more  closely  than  I 
thought  was  the  case,  the  Stratford-on-Avon  so  graphically 
described  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell-Philljps'a  (hitlines  of  the  Life 
of  SkaA-tspeare,  For  I  did  not  quote  Mr,  Halliwell-Phillipa'a 
allusions  to  all  the  nuisances  at  Stratford ;  '  small  middens 
were  ever  in  the  course  of  accumulation ;  the  receptacles  of 
offal  and  of  every  description  of  nastiness ; '  nor  did  I  mention 
that  in  April  1552,  John  Shakspeare,  the  father  of  the  poet, 
was  fined  the  sum  of  twelvepence  for  having  amassed  a  con- 
spicuously offensive  muck- heap  ia  front  of  his  house  in 
Henley  Street. 


'  G.  0.  M,'  (Eltham)  very  justly  doubt*  whether  the  poor 
old  Waterloo  veteran,  Peter  Sandella,  was  really  one  of  the  party 
that  fired  the  farewell  volley  over  the  grave  of  Sir  John 
Mooro  at  Coninna.     He  reminds  me  of  Wolfe's  lines  : 

'  Not  a  BoliiiCT  discliarRcd  Lis  farewell  shot 
O'er  die  grave  where  oar  hero  we  buried. ; ' 

and  adds  that    he  has  always  supposed  that,  for  important 
strategical  reasons,  the  farewell  salute  was  dispensed  with. 

The  statement  as  to  Peter  SandeUs  having  been  one  of  the 
firing  party  was  originally  made  in  a  morning  paper.  By  this 
time  it  has  possibly  been  corrected  in  iVo(cs  and  Queries.  I 
have  since  referred  to  Sir  William  Napier's  History  of  the  War 
in  the  Pcninmila,-vo\.  i.  book  iv.  chap.  5,  p.  333,  and  read  the 
following : — '  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  he '  (Sir  John 
Moore)  '  died  ;  and  his  corpse,  wrapped  in  a  military  cloak, 
■was  interred  by  the  officers  of  his  staff  in  the  citadel  of 
Corunna.    Tht  gjinsof  Ike  enemy  paid  his  funeralhonoiirs  ;  and 
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Soult,  with  a  noble  feeling  of  respect  for  his  valour,  raised  a 
monument  to  his  memory  on  the  field  of  battle/ 


UticU  Torrts  Cabin  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  !  Why,  UncU 
Tom  had  been  read  by  millions  of  readers  and  dramatized  at 
half  a  hundred  theatres  or  ever  the  dear  old  'horse-shoe,' 
house  of  the  'long  Thursdays'  and  the  'Pas  de  Quatre' — 
the  house  that  so  long  flourished  under  the  grandiose  sway 
of  Benjamin  Lumley  —  was  burned  out  Burned  'up,'  the 
Americans  would  say*  To  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  age 
of  Mrs.  Stowe's  great  *  Epic  of  the  Ethiop,'  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  during  the  Second  Empire  the  Palais  Royal^  where 
resided  old  Jerome  Bonaparte,  Governor  of  the  Invalides 
and  ex-King  of  Westphalia,  used  to  be  known,  among  the 
anti-Imperialists  at  least,  as  'La  Case'  de  I'Oncle  Tom.' 
Thus  would  they  justify  the  propriety  of  the  appellation. 
*  Napoleon  Premier  6tait  le  Grand  Homme.  Napoleon  Trois 
c'est  le  Petit  Homme.  Done,  Jerome  c'est  I'oncle  Tom 
(rhomme).' 

The  company  in  Jay  Eial's  majestic  revival  of  the  famous 
moral  and  picturesque  dfama  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  or,  Life 
among  the  Lowly,  is  described  as  entirely  American;  and 
among  the  inarticulate  members  of  the  dramatis  personam  I 
note  the  '  celebrated  trick  donkey,  Jerry,'  and  a  '  mammoth 
troupe  of  trained  bloodhounds.'  I  hope  that  the  bloodhoimds 
will  not  bite.  Fortunately,  our  actual  caniciUce  are  somewhat 
chilly ;  and,  besides,  the  bloodhounds  are  so  highly  trained 
that  they  will  only  '  make-believe '  to  spring  at  the  throats 
of  runaway  slaves.  You  will  remember  that  the  lion  in 
Victor  Hugo's  L*Art,  after  having  eaten  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain and  half  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  bursts  into  the 
royal  palace,  with  intent  to  devour  the  king.  A  little 
Princess,  all  undismayed  by  the  fury  of  the  savage  beast, 
pulls  his  whiskers,  and  reproachfully  exclaims,  '  How  dare 
you  —  you  naughty,  naughty  lion  ! '  Whereat  Leo,  laying 
(metaphorically  speaking)  his  finger  by  the  side  of  his  nose, 
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replies,  '  Come,  now ;  none  of  your  games.      It  was  only  my 
fun.'     Mr.  Jay  Rial's  bloodhounds  will  be  only  in  fun. 


Mr.  Irving's  benefit  at  the  Lyceum  on  Saturday,  the  3 1st 
July,  attracted  the  usual  crowded,  enthusiastic  gathering  of  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  tiie  most  gifted  tragedian  of  the  ^e. 
After  the  curtain  had  fallen  for  the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth 
time  on  Romeo  and  Jnliet,  and  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry 
had  been  florally  ovated,  the  actor-manager  made  his  customary 
apologia  pro  vita  stid;  acquitting  himself  to  admiration,  espe- 
cially in  those  parts  of  his  address  wherein  he  was  moved  to  be 
good-humouredly  sarcastic  concerning  some  recently  printed 
utterances  not  wholly  complimentary  (and  wholly  unjust) 
with  reference  to  his  management,  his  art,  and  himself. 

As  regards  the  programme  of  future  arrangements  at  the 
Lyceum,  Mr.  Irving  only  alluded  to  the  renewed  performance 
in  the  autumn  of  R^ymeo  and  Juliet,  and  to  the  production  of 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing ;  making  no  mention  of  the  much 
desiderated  Coriolanus,  for  which  Mr.  Alma-Tnderaa,  RA,  it  ia 
rumoured,  has  done  such  wonderful  pictorial  things.  '  Wliat 
our  next  venture  may  be  after  Much  Ado  about  Nothiitg,  the 
cast  of  which  will  be  the  best  that  I  can  by  any  possibility 
command,  I  can  hardly  now  say.  i"or,  like  a  good  skipper,  I 
must  closely  watch  the  breeze  of  your  desire,  and  trim  my 
sails  accordingly,'  With  this  obscurely  oracular  utterance 
the  brilliant  audience  were  fain  to  be  satisfied.  Oracles  that 
are  good  for  anything  are  usually  obscure;  and  the  trust- 
worthiest  prophet  is  lie  who  prophesies  after  the  event.  The 
lessee  of  the  Lyceum  intends  to  take  only  a  month's  rest.  He 
should  take  more. 


Theatre  Eoyal,  Drury  Lane.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr, 
Augustus  Harris.  Pluck  :  a  Story  of  Fifty  Tliousand  Poujuh, 
in  seven  tableaux,  written  by  Henry  Pettitt  and  Augustus 
Harris.  I  shall  need  some  rest,  myself  (and  shall  not  get  it), 
after  I  have  seen  Pluck  at  Drury  Lane  and  ITiiclc  Tom  at 
Her  Majesty's.  I  am  only  afraid  that  I  shall  become  a  '  little 
mixed'  between  Eliza  and  the  Child  on  the  ice  of  the  Ohio 
river  and  the  Wedding  Breakfast  and  Hall  of  an  English  home; 
the  Magnolia  Jubilee  Slave  Baud  and  the  Kailway  Disaster  at 
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Hazelbury  Junction ;  and  that  I  shall  begin,  ere  another  week 
be  over,  to  babble  not  of  green  fields,  but  of  being  *  locked  in 
a  safe/  engulfed  in  the  great  snowstorm,  cowhided  by  Legree, 
burnt  alive  in  the  House  on  Crutches,  and  worried  by  a  pack 
of  highly-trained  bloodhounds.  Never  mind.  I  must  try  to 
bear  up,  and  persuade  Beason  (if  she  will  kindly  oblige)  not 
to  totter  on  her  throne. 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  festival  of  the  Royal  General 
Theatrical  Fund,  which  took  place  at  the  Freemasons*  Tavern 
on  Monday  the  Slst  July,  was  a  distinct  and  brilliant  success. 
Over  two  hundred  gentlemen  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner ; 
and  the  occasion  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  ladies,  who  seemed  equally  pleased  with  the  speeches  and 
with  a  delightful  concourse  of  sweet  sounds  provided  by  Mr. 
Wilhelm  Granz,  and  a  group  of  talented  musical  artistes, 
including  Miss  Hope  Glenn  and  Mr.  Herbert  Beeves,  who  sang 
Tom  Bowling  charmingly. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex, 
Sir  George  Elliott,  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  Admiral  Glyn,  Captain 
Shaw,  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  Mr.  Bussell  Sturgis,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Parkinson,  Mr.  Frith,  B.A.,  Mr.  John  O'Connor,  Mr.  John 
Byder,  Mr.  T.  Creswick,  Mr.  T.  Swinburne,  and  many  other 
notabilities  were  among  the  guests;  while  the  'speeches  of 
the  evening '  were  naturally  those  made  by  two  trustees  of  the 
Fund,  Henry  Lrving  and  John  Lawrence  Toole.  I  ventured 
to  surmise  that  we  should  have  a  rare  evening,  and  we  did ; 
for,  on  Mr.  Charles  Davies,  the  secretary,  reading  out  the  list 
of  donations,  he  was  able  to  make  the  pleasing  announcement 
that  this  admirable  and  economically  managed  charity  was  all 
the  better  for  its  thirty-seventh  annual  festival  by  the  sum  of 
nearly  one  thousand  pounds. 


I  AM  continually  committing  high  treason.  I  make  the 
statement  unreservedly  and  without  shame.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  Arab!  Pasha  is  among  the  number  of  my  corre- 
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apondents,  or  lliafc  I  am  affiliated  to  t!ie  Feuian  BruLlmrhootl 
The  treason,  to  the  constant  conmiiasion  of  which  I  own,  is  ia 
presuming  to  run  counter  to  an  universally  adopted  public 
opinion  which  haa  long  since  declared  the  four  annually 
recurring  Bank  holidays  to  he  bo  many  boons  and  blessings. 
I  beg  to  state  that  I  do  not  believe  in  '  St,  Lubbock ' — as  it 
is  the  guahiiig  custom  to  dub  the  worthy  Uurouet,  hanker, 
and  man  of  science,  to  whom  we  owe  the  law  authorizing  the 
holding  of  our  yearly  saturnalia — and  that,  on  the  whole,  I 
believe  the  Bank  holiday  to  have  become  very  much  of  the 
nature  of  a  nuisance. 

I  have  not  the  Act  of  Parliament  before  me  ;  hut  I  think 
that  I  am  not  far  wrong  in  stating  that  the  original  intention 
in  bringing  in  the  measure  associated  with  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  name  was  not  to  establish  an  additional  general 
holiday,  but  to  set  apart  four  days  a  year  when  bankers' 
clerks — and  bankers'  clerks  alone — ^should  enjoy  a  well- 
earned  surcease  from  tod.  But  the  '  feasts  of  St.  Lubbock ' 
have  now  been  greedily  seized  upou  by  precisely  those  classes 
who  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  banks  or  bankings ; 
and  the  result  haa  been  the  partial  paralysis,  four  times  a 
year,  of  the  activity  and  industry  of  a  city  of  four  millions  of 
souls. 

I  should  not  grumble  if  all  the '  toiling  masses '  bad  enjoyed 
a  hohday  on  tlie  7th  inst  But  did  the  clerks  in  the  War 
Office  have  a  holiday  ?  Was  it  holiday  time  with  cabmen 
and  omnibus  and  tramway-car  drivers  f  Did  workpeople 
employed  on  the  river  steamers,  or  in  the  docks,  or  on  the 
wharves  knock  off  work  ?  Were  the  clerks,  ticket- collectors, 
and  portera  at  the  various  railway  stations  favoured  with 
twenty-four  hours'  leave  of  absence  ?  Did  the  trains  cease  to 
run,  or  the  engine-drivers,  guards,  and  porters  cease  to 
labour?  Finally,  was  it  a  holiday  for  the  barmen  and  bar- 
maids at  the  innumerable  public-houses  and  ginshops  in 
and  out  of  London,  which  swallowed  up  most  part  of  the 
money  of  the  '  toiling  masses '  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  '  festival,'  and  which  have  possibly  demoralized  them 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  week  just  spent.     My  uncle 
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the  pawnbroker  counts  for  a  great  deal  in  the  history  of  a 
Bank  holiday. 

A  great  deal  of  rubbish  is  written  about  these  periodical 
orgies  being  the  only  occasions  when  the  working  man  can 
get  a  peep  at  the  green  fields.  The  working  man  has  every 
Sunday  and  half  of  every  Saturday  to  himself;  and  large 
numbers  of  the  better  class  of  working  men  live  out  of 
London,  and  come  up  to  town  every  morning  by  train. 

As  for  the  unfortunate  members  of  the  middle  classes, 
London  presents  to  them  oh  every  Bank  holiday  the  aspect  of 
a  city  beleaguered  by  a  hostile  army.  The  post  is  half 
stopped ;  the  newsboy  declines  to  bring  your  evening  papers ; 
and  it  is  with  the  extremest  difficulty  that,  between  Saturday 
and  Tuesday,  you  can  procure  fresh  fish  or  fresh  vegetables. 
But  the  interests  of  the  'toiling  masses'  must  be  alone 
consulted ;  and  I  have  been  guilty  of  course  of  high  treason 
to  their  cause. 

Mem, — ^Driving  on  the  evening  of  the  last  Bank  holiday 
from  near  the  Foundling  Hospital  to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre — 
a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half — I  witnessed  no  less 
than  three  fights:  one  in  Bloomsbury  Street,  one  in  High 
Street,  and  one  in  Dudley  Street.  In  one  of  these  pugilistic 
affrays  the  combatants  were  women. 


The  special  war  correspondent  of  the  daily  papers  is  just 
now  having  a  bad  time  of  it.  I  have  long  since  retired  from 
that  line  of  business ;  so  that  I  can  read  with  equanimity  the 
pleasing  things  that  have  been  recently  published  concerning 
the  crimes  of  the  war  correspondent,  and  the  necessity  for 
officially  gagging  him  and  muzzling  him  by  subjecting  his 
correspondence  to  the  censorship  of  a  staff  officer  specially 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  Archibald  Forbes  is  at  present  at 
the  Antipodes,  completing  the  making  of  the  fortune  which  by 
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Ills  genius  anil  his  industry  he  has  earned;  but  I  uau  with 
di£ficidty  realize  the  conception  of  that  hrave  and  accomplished 
man  accepting,  were  he  at  home,  the  post  of  a  war  correspondent 
in  Egypt,  fettered  as  the  position  is  by  the  new  regulations. 

The  Saturday  Beview,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  '  mock  Napoleons  of 
journalism,'  as  my  contemporary  ia  pleased  to  call  the  war 
correspondents  in  the  field ;  and,  in  demolishing  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  present  day,  the  Saturday  playfully  alludes 
to  the  restless,  bullying,  sensation-mongering  correspondent  of 
'  the  old  school.'  What  was  hia  name,  I  wonder  ?  I  have 
known  a  good  many  war  correspondents  of '  the  old  school.' 
One  was  Mr.  Charles  Lewis  Gruueisen,  of  the  Morning  Post, 
who  went  through  the  Carliat-Christino  campaigns,  and  was 
on  twenty  occasions  oa  the  verge  of  being  hanged  or  shot  as  a 
spy.  Another  was  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Hardmau,  of  the 
Times.  Another  was  the  late  Count  Arrivabene,  of  the  Bail;/ 
News.  Another  was  Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  sometime  of  the 
Daily  Tdrf/rapk,  and  now  editor  of  the  Observer.  Another  was 
the  late  Mr.  Nicholas  Woods,  of  the  Morning  Serald,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Times.  Another  was  Mr.  George  Heuty,  of  the 
Standard.  All  these  gentlemen  were  '  restless '  enough  iu  the 
pursuit  of  a  difficult,  dangerous,  and  unthankful  vocation  ;  but 
I  never  heard  any  of  them  spoken  of  as  bullies  or  sensation- 
mongers. 

Stay,  I  have  omitted  to  mention  the  name  of  one  happily 
living  and  universally  revered '  correspondent  of  the  old  school.' 
Hia  name  is  William  Howard  Eussell.  He  was  '  restless ' 
enough,  in  all  conscience — in  the  Tauric- Chersonese,  on  the 
Potomac,  ill  India,  in  Eastern  France,  and  in  South  Africa ; 
and  I  have  known  people  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  by  his 
restlessness  in  the  years  1854r-55,  he  was  the  means  of  saving 
some  thousands  of  our  brave  soldiers  in  the  Crimea  from 
perishing,  like  sheep,  with  the  rot. 
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Fhom  Toronto  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  comes  to  me  an 
'  opuscule '  in  pamphlet  form  purporting  to  be  a  Political 
Eiicydopcedia  and  Manual  for  Public  Men,  edited  by  an  ex- 
Minister.  It  is  not  quite  large  enough  to  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  M.  Garnier-Pages'  portly  Dictionnaire  Politique  (pp. 
942).  Still,  the  Toronto  publication  has  the  merits  of 
considerable  terseness  and  much  smartness.  I  note  among 
the  definitions  *  Babble — see  Debate  ; '  '  Governor-General — a 
buffer  to  soften  collision  between  adverse  factions;'  'Senate — 
the  fifth  wheel  of  the  political  coach ;  *  and  '  Party — a  word  of 
such  significance,  that  in  the  minds  of  some  politicians  it  stands 
for  country,  friends,  family,  and  sometimes  even  for  self  itself.* 

The  Canadian  brochure  is  obviously  '  writ  ironical ; '  but  is  it 
not  time  that  we  had  an  exhaustive  '  Dictionary  of  English 
Politics '  ?  What  a  political  encyclopajdist  Mr.  Justin 
M'Carthy  or  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  would  make  !  I  want  a  lexicon 
which  shall  tell  me  about  the  '  Chandos  clause,'  the  '  Kentish 
fire,'  and  '  Tacks '  to  money  bills ;  Gatton,  Grampound  and 
Old  Sarum  ;  *  pot- wallopers,'  '  three-cornered  constituencies,* 
the  '  Cave  of  Adullam,'  the  '  Green  Bag,'  the  '  Delicate  investi- 
gation,* the  'Five  Points  of  the  Charter,'  the  'Dorchester 
labourers,'  the  '  Durham  letter,'  and  so  forth,  and  which  shall 
be  '  posted  up,'  even  to  these,  the  days  of  the  Cloture  and  the 
'Kilmainham  compact.' 

Jfem. — Take,  for  example,  Perjide  Albion,  as  a  term  which 
one  would  look  for  in  the  desiderated  '  Political  Dictionary.' 
'  P.  T.  H.'  asks  me  this  very  week  when  the  disparaging  epithet 
perjide  was  first  applied  by  some  irate  French  journalist  to  this 
country.  Now,  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  the  First  Napoleon 
did  not  call  us  Perjide  Albion,  as  well  as  cette  nation  boutiqui^re 
— a  shop-keeping  nation,  not  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  But  the 
modern  use  of  the  term  would  seem  to  have  been  introduced 
about  1840,  when  we  were  squabbling  with  the  French  about 
our  interests  in  the  Mediterranean,  Eg3rpt,  and  the  Eastern 
Question  generally. 

'Perfidious  Albion  French  commerce  would  destroy,  and 
reserve  to  herself  the  empire  of  the  seas/    That  is  the  form 
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ill  wliioh  the  expression,  iu  some  tirade  of  Freiicli  newspaper 
abuse  of  Eogland,  became  crystallized  in  my  memory  some  two- 
score  years  ago.  Unless  I  greatly  err,  in  an  early  number  of 
Punch  the  taunt  was  turned  into  merciless  ridicule,  and  was 
whimsically  transposed;  after  the  manner  of  Molii^ro  in  the 
famous  '  Belle  Marquise,  vos  beaux  yeux  me  font  monrir 
d'amour.'  As  Pa-nch  put  it,  we  might  write,  '  Albion  per- 
fidious would  reserve  to  herself  the  empire  of  the  seas,  and 
destroy  French  commerce  ; '  or. '  Destroy  French  commerce,  and 
reserve  to  herself  the  empire  of  the  seaa  would  perfidious 
Albion;'  or,  'Albion  would  reserve  to  herself  the  empire  of 
the  seas  and  French  commerce  destroy ;  Perfidious ! ' 

Talking  of  Punch,  a  correspondent  reproaches  me  for  saying 
that  the  soldier  who  is  'gaUvanting'  with  a  Cairene  helle  in 
Mr.  Charles  Keene's  drawing  is  a  dragoon  and  not  a  guards- 
man ;  wliile  another  critic  takes  me  to  task  because  the  gallant 
son  of  Mai's  in  question  wears  his  sabre  at  his  right  instead 
of  his  left  hip.  Mr,  Charles  Keene  might  maintain  that  he 
was  quite  right  in  so  placing  it,  and  that  you  can  kill  twice  aa 
many  men  with  your  left  sword-hand  than  with  your  right. 
With  regard  to  my  own  share  in  the  matter,  I  decline  to  retract 
If  the  hero  in  the  plumed  casque  and  the  tunic  be  not  a  Life 
Guardsman,  he  is  a  dragoon  Guardsman. 


A  graver  item  of  correspondence  comes  from  the  Royal 
Artilleiy  Barracks,  Woolwich.     '  E.  T.'  writes : — 

'Can  you  throw  nny  liglit  as  to  bow  the  word  bombardment  catne  to  bo 
exclnetvel;  employed  some  years  ago  in  the  narrowed  sense  of  an  attack  ol 
artillery  on  a  loum,  with  a  view  to  Induuing  thu  inliabitaiita  to  force  the 
soldiery  to  auncndor  the  fortificationa ! ' 

Quoting  from  memory  from  a  military  dictionary,  my  cor- 
respondent goes  on  to  say  that  Odessa  was  attacked  as  an  act 
of  reprisal,  and  not  with  any  ulterior  motive ;  and  that  the  war 
correspondent  of  the  day  called  it  a  '  bombardment.'  But 
since  then,  according  to  '  R.  T.,'  the  sense  of  the  word  has 
expanded  to  ita  present  full  meaning. 

Perhaps  some  one  among  the  military  readers  of  this  page 
^vill  be  able  to  enlighten  my  Woolwich  correspondent  on  the 
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point  which  perplexes  him.  I  remember  the  bombardment  of 
Odessa  well ;  how  the  press  teemed  with  vengeful  queries  with 
*Why  spare  Odessa?'  as  a  burden — because  we  had  not 
shelled  the  town  as  well  as  the  forts ;  and  how  the  Bussians 
did  (falsely)  accuse  us  of  having  shelled  the  town,  and  of 
having  directed  our  artillery  towards  one  particular  fort.  At 
present  the  interest  which  I  take  in  bombardments  is  only 
philological. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  the  grammarians  have 
been  disputing  as  to  whether  the  word  '  bombard '  be  derived 
from  the  Latin  bombiis,  or  whether  '  bombard '  be  not  in  reality 
'lombard.'  In  a  well-famed  Spanish  dictionary  of  the  last 
century  (M.  de  S^joumant's)  I  find  Lombarda  described  as  '  a 
big  gun  or  blunderbuss'  (the  Dutch  donderhos  or  '  thunder-gun,' 
of  which  our  '  blunderbuss '  is  a  corruption),  an  ancient  piece 
of  artillery  brought  from  Lombardy;  and  Mariana,  in  liis 
History  of  Spain,  speaking  of  the  assembly  held  at  Toledo  after 
the  death  of  King  Henry  of  Castile,  in  order  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Moors,  mentions 
six  great  pieces,  'which  we  call  Lomhardas, — I  think  from 
Lombardy,  whence  they  were  first  brought  into  Spain.'  For  the 
rest,  military  nomenclature  is  full  of  uncertainties.  There  are 
those  who  derive  '  cannon '  from  canna,  and  others  from  the 
name  of  the  mediaeval  Italian  prince.  Can  Grande.  The  latest 
edition  of  Webster  says  that  the  bayonet  is  so  called  because 
it  was  first  made  at  Bayonne  in  the  year  1640  ;  while  others 
maintain  that  it  may  be  traced  to  the  name  of  a  Spanish  dagger 
called  hajoneta,  and  that  if  it  had  anything  to  do  with  Bayonne 
in  France  it  would  be  a  hayonnaise  and  not  a  batonette. 
Quarrels  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  term  '  dragoon '  are  still 
rife ;  and  even  now  I  am  having  a  wordy  war  with  a  friend 
as  to  whether  what  the  French  cavalry  call  bmite  selle  is  the 
equivalent  of  our  English  '  boot  and  saddle.' 


A  WOKD  about  translations.    In  the  sensible  and  lucid  little 
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hook  on  JVJtulesome  Cooker//,  by  Madame  cfe  Joncoitrt  (already 
noticed,  pp.  317,  318),  I  note  (in  the  preface,  p.  xi.): — 

'  III  writing  out  your  billaof  faro,  ivrite  them  out  in  Engliah,  except,  of  course, 
!n  those  cases  wbere  tlie  dish  is  it  Taroign  ono.  For  instaiice,  a  rUoUo,  a 
nayoRnnite,  auJ  other  liuihea  of  tliit  sort,  ouinot  be  trnnalBted  into  EngliBh, 
there  Ijoing  no  equivalent  for  them.  To  translate  "  sad Jl a  of  mutton  "  or  "plnm- 
pudding"  into  French,  or  irhat  is  intended  to  he  French,  is  n  barhariBm,' 

Why ;  madam !  Wliat  harm  is  there  in  writing  Sdle  de 
Mouton  ? '  Are  you  under  the  impression  that  '  saddle  of 
nmtton '  ia  an  exclusively  British  dish  ?  M.  Urbain  Dubois 
(the  chef  of  the  Paris  Jockey  Club)  gives  no  less  tlian  four 
recipes  for  dressing  setlc  de  mouton — '  k  la  purine  de  c^lM ; ' 
'  garnie  de  carottes  et  de  laitues ; '  '  gamie  de  croquettes  de 
pommes  de  terre,'  and '  rotie '  I  And  Beanvilliers  the  illustrioiia 
(with  whom  the  Riglit  Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker,  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty  and  editor  of  Boswell's  Johiiscnt,  was  pleased  to 
be  pleased),  in  his  Art  du  Cuisinier,  published  in  1815,8peak3 
of  '  selle  de  mouton  k  la  broche  ; '  '  parde  ii  I'anglaise ; '  '  en 
carbounade,'  and  '  a  la  Sainte  Men^hould.' 

Mem. — When  next  you  dme  at  the  Caf(!  Itiche  in  Paris,  ask 
for  a  demie  selle  de  moiUon,  pi  sali.  But  tell  the  waiter  that 
you  do  not  want  your  demu  selh  hkn  snignantc,  or  nearly  raw, 
but  fairly  well  roasted. 


I  WAS  so  interested  by  the  perusal  of  Madauie  de  Joncourt's 
little  work,  that,  on  tinishing  it,  I  aent  in  hot  haste  to  Messrs. 
Ixtngniaus  for  another  culinary  performance  written  by  a  lady, 
the  Cookery  and  Housckeefing,  indeed,  of  Mrs.  Henry  Keeve. 
The  Eepresentations  of  fish  in  chromo-lithogrftphy  which 
embellish  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Henry  Keeve's  book  are  singularly 
elegant  and  lifelike.  The  icones  of  the  mackerel,  the  red  mullet, 
and  the  sturgeon  are  especially  grapliic ;  but  I  miss  the  sterlet. 
Excellent  living  models  of  sterlet  are  to  be  seen  in  the  tanks 
of  the  Brighton  Aquarium.  Has  it  ever  struck  the  mind  of 
the  observant  tourist  how  remarkably  like  a  Russian  soldier, 
ia  hh  grey  gabardine,  a  sterlet  from  the  Volga  is  ? 
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Memu — Aboat  three  dozen  kinds  of  fish,  more  or  less  com- 
monly  sent  to  table,  are  figured  in  Cookery  and  ffousclr/pin^, 
A  few,  such  as  the  pollack,  the  lampem,  and  the  char,  are  not 
often  seen  at  the  fishmonger's.  Mia  Beere's  fishes  sent  me, 
however,  to  a  queer  little  book  published  in  1S27,  and 
entitled  '  The  Ciiiztn*8  Pocket  Chronicle,  containing  a  Digested 
^^^w  of  the  Histonr,  Antiquity,  and  Temporal  Government  of 
the  City  of  London.*  Therein  I  find  that  in  the  Court  of 
AflBiatants*  Parlour  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Fishmongers, 
in  their  hall  in  Thames  Street,  there  were  *  eight  capital  paint- 
ings of  fish,'  all  ^  right  good  to  eat,'  which  were  cleaned  in 
1781  by  Mr.  Spiridiona  Soma,  and  were  'the  only  capital 
paintings  belonging  to  the  Company.' 

The  eight  pictures  comprise  no  less  than  one  hundred 
varieties  of  fish,  at  least  one-third  of  which  may  be  altogether 
unknown  to  the  great  majority  of  my  readers.  What  do  you 
say  to  dubs,  poutings,  loaches,  white  welfleets,  allis,  lumps, 
guardfish,  sea  tench,  willis,  smeer  dabs,  kingstons,  homeling, 
coney  fish,  bleaks,  grigs,  fire  flaws,  popes,  buntings,  ruffs,  posts, 
and  green  smelts.  Naturalists  may  know  all  about  these 
denizens  of  the  deep ;  but  did  you  ever  eat  a  loach,  a  pope,  a 
kingston,  or  a  smeec  dab  ?  Touching  tlie  fish  called  a  '  maid/ 
something  has  recently  been  said  in  Notes  and  Queries, 

Our  old  friend  the  John  Dory  (you  remember  John  Lcecli*s 
pictorial  joke  about  J.  D.  marrying  '  Ann  Chovy ')  is  enume- 
rated in  the  Fishmongers'  Hall  catalogue  as  a  '  Joanne  dor^e.' 
But  the  Eev.  J.  G.  Wood,  in  his  New  Illustrated  Natural 
History,  favours  the  opinion  that '  John  Dory '  is  a  corruption 
of  '  Jaune  dorde,*  on  account  of  the  gilded  yellow  which  adorns 
its  back.  The  ancient  Greeks  called  it '  Zeus,'  considering  it 
to  be  the  king  of  all  edible  fish. 
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The  liottest  day  of  tlie  existing  summer  in  New  York 
occurred,  I  learn,  on  the  ^Sth  July.  According  to  the  Nt.w 
York  Herald,  on  this  torridest  of  torrid  days,  there  were  one 
hundred  and  ninety-four  deaths  in  the  Empire  City  from  heat 
alone.  The  thermometer  stood  at  ninety-nine  in  the  shade. 
Broadway  at  noon  was  like  a  raging  furnace ;  and  on  the 
river  fronts  the  heat  was  of  murderous  intensity.  Most  of 
the  dock  labourera  had  to  suspend  operations,  and  at  least  a 
dozen  stevedores  working  in  the  holds  of  ships  were  fatally 
stricken  down.  The  majority  of  the  victims,  however,  were 
elderly  peoplo  and  very  young  children. 

Readers  not  in  their  first  youth  may  remember  Murphy's 
Weather  Almanack,  published,  if  I  remember  aright,  in  the 
first  or  seoond  year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign.  The  first  year's 
predictions  were  to  an  astonishing  extent  verified  ;  and  people 
wanted  to  subscribe  for  a  statue  of  Murphy,  The  forecasts  of 
the  second  year  were,  In  the  main,  ludicrously  wrong ;  and  it 
suggested  that  Murphy  should  be  hanged.  The  New  Yorkers, 
I  am  told,  are  just  now  infuriated  with  a  weather  prophet, 
named  Vennor,  hailing  from  Canada,  who  had  prognosticated 
a  cold  and  rainy  summer.  But  Prophet  Vennor  was  only  a 
few  degrees  out  in  his  latitude.  Had  he .  prophesied  cold  and 
wet  as  our  portion  during  the  summer  of  1882,  his  vaticina- 
tions, up  to  the  present  at  least,  would  have  been  curiously 
confirmed. 


The  ingenious  and  energetic  manager  of  the  National 
Theatre  has  certainly  done  his  best  to  make  his  latest  venture 
in  ultra-sensational  waters,  another  '  Drury  Lane  Triumph,'  to 
use  the  glowing  language  of  the  advertisements.  Mr.  Hanis 
has  spared  neither  time,  talent,  nor  money  on  the  production 
of  Pltick;  he  has  brought  together  a  dramatic  corps  cTarm^e 
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excellently  well  drilled ;  the  seven  tableaux  are  remarkable 
achievements  of  scene-building,  if  not  of  scene-painting,  and 
many  of  the  effects  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  savoir  faire 
of  the  author  and  manager,  and  the  skill  of  the  machinist ; 
but  I  am  in  candour  constrained  to  declare  that  the  immense 
audience  who  crammed  Old  Drury  on  Saturday  night,  while 
they  watched  the  varying  episodes  of  the  drama  with  earnest 
attention,  and  bestowed  well-deserved  applause  on  many  of 
the  '  situations '  and  characters,  were  not,  from  first  to  last, 
roused  to  anything  approaching  enthusiasm  ;  and  the  final 
descent  of  the  curtain  was  greeted  with  only  very  mild 
manifestations  of  approval. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  drama,  and  the  protracted  '  waits ' 
between  the  acts  (both  of  these  are  faults  which  may  easily 
be  remedied),  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  exciting 
a  feeling  bordering  on  languor  and  indifference  towards  the 
close  of  the  evening ;  but,  to  my  mind,  there  is  another  and 
more  deeply-seated  reason  why  a  moderate  success  did  not 
attain  the  dimensions  of  a  '  Drury  Lane  Triumph.'  The  fact 
is,  that  these  '  sensational  and  domestic  dramas '  of  London 
life — and  London  life  alone — are  slowly  becoming  '  played 
out ; '  and  if  the  playwrights  and  the  managers  do  not  take 
care,  they  will  create,  ere  long,  a  feeling  of  positive  nausea 
among  audiences  who  have  become  satiated  with  a  class  of 
entertainment  which  wavers  between  the  grotesque  and  the 
revolting,  and  which  only  the  utmost  dexterity  on  the  part  of 
the  di-amatist,  the  scenic  artist,  the  stage  manager,  and  the  stage 
carpenter  can  save  from  drifting  into  downright  dulness  and 
stupidity.  The  public  are  growing  as  weary  of  murderers 
and  forgers,  confident  bankers,  fraudulent  cashiers,  insolvent 
stockbrokers,  hired  bravoes,  *  Chickaleery  Coves '  of  felonious 
proclivities,  deserted  wives,  stage  detectives,  stage  children, 
stage  convicts,  and  stage  Israelites,  as  they  are  of  stage  houses 
on  fire,  explosions,  railway  disasters,  shipwrecks,  lodging-house 
cellars,  steamboat  collisions,  and  struggles  between  assassins 
and  their  victims.  Even  the  assassin  in  evening  dress  has 
ceased  to  be  interesting. 

The  dernier  mot  of  the  'sensational  domestic  drama' 
would  seem  to  have  been  said  by  Mr.  6.  R  Sims  in  the 
Romany  Rye  at  the  Princess's.     There,  admirable  acting  and 
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contiuiiously  crisp,  witty,  and  epigraraniatic  diiilo;^iie  in  aome 
measure  compensiite  for  a  jejxmu-  plot  and  a  succession  of 
squalid  incidents ;  but  in  Pluth  there  is  no  literary  merit 
whatever.  Really  excellent  actors  and  actresses  are  among 
the  dramatis  persona:;  bnt  they  have  little  opportunity  for 
showing  their  abilities ;  and  the  piece  is,  virtually,  only  a 
sequence,  tolerably  coherent,  of  well-arranged  tableaux  vii>anls 
expounding  a  not  very  interesting  story.  The  concealment  of 
the  corpse  of  a  murdered  banker  in  a  Chatwood  burglar  and 
fire-proof  safe  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  '  situation '  as 
original  as  that  of  the  crushing  out  of  the  life  of  the  villain  in 
The  World  by  the  descent  of  a  hydraulic  lift.  Otherwise 
there  would  not  appear  to  be  much  of  a  strikingly  novel 
character  in  the  scenic  effects  of  Pluck.  Mr.  Boucicault,  the 
late  Mr.  Andrew  HaUiday,  Mr.  Sims,  the  late  Mr.  Watts  Phillips, 
Mr.  Paul  Meritt,  and  Mr.  Pettitt  himself  have  all  done  this 
kind  of  thing  over  and  over  again.  T/ie  Great  CUif,  The 
Streets  of  Loridon.,  Lost  in  Londmi,  Tlie  Lights  of  Lo-ndon, 
Mankind,  Taken  from  Life,  and  a  hundred  transpontine  and 
East  End  dramas  dealing  with  metropolitan  crime  and  misery, 
have  presented  cheques  so  heavy  as  almost  to  exhaust  the 
balance  remaining  in  the  treasury  of '  startling  effects;'  and 
I  scarcely  see  what  new  incidents  of  a  '  startling '  nature  are 
to  be  produced  on  the  '  sensational  and  domestic  stage,' 
unless  the  playwright  favours  us  with  the  flogging  of  a 
garotter  in  one  of  Her  Majesty's  prisons,  the  abduction  of  the 
remains  of  a  deceased  Marquis  from  the  family  mausoleum,  a 
murder  in  a  carriage  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  the  fall  of 
an  aeronaut  from  a  balloon  into  the  middle  of  the  British 
Channel,  a  mutiny  at  a  Girls'  Reformatory,  or  a  raid  by 
Fenians  on  the  Bullion  office  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  story  of  Plvfk  is  simply  to  the  effect  that  the  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds  has  been  bequeathed  to  a  young  lady 
who  has  married  a  stockbroker  named  Maitland,  on  condition 
of  her  claiming  the  legacy  within  a  certain  time,  and  that  in 
default  of  her  coming  forward  within  the  specified  period  the 
money  is  to  pass  to  another  young  lady  named  Florence 
Templeton,  the  daughter  of  a  banker,  who  has  placed  un- 
bounded confidence  in  his  manager,  a  prodigious  villain 
Dsimed  Stei)hcn  Clinton.     This  rascal,  who  for  years  has  been 
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embezzling  his  employers  funds  and  forging  his  name  to 
valuable  securities,  is  aware  of  the  fifty  thousand  pounds 
bequest,  and  is  determined  to  stave  off  the  impending  ruin, 
and  secure  the  peculium  for  himself,  by  marrying  Florence 
Templeton.  That  beauteous  maiden  really  loves  Jack  Spring- 
field, an  adopted  son  of  Mr.  Bevis  Marks,  a  benevolent 
financier  and  friend  of  the  too-confiding  banker;  but  she 
casts  him  off,  in  consequence  of  an  equivoque  which  might 
have  been  cleared  up  in  five  minutes.  She  is  led  to  believe 
that  Jack  has  been  the  betrayer  of  Ellen  Maitland,  and  that 
he  is  the  father  of  her  child ;  the  fact  being  that  the  luckless 
Jack  has  only  promised  Ellen's  husband,  George  Maitland,  a 
stockbroker  in  difficulties,  to  take  care  of  Mrs.  M.  and  the 
little  one  while  he,  the  '  lame  duck  *  of  Capel  Court,  is  absent 
from  England.  The  benevolent  Mr.  Bevis  Marks  is  also  led 
to  believe  that  his  darling  Jack  is  a  heartless  seducer,  and 
formally  discards  him  from  his  house ;  and,  to  aggravate  Jack's 
misfortunes,  the  volatile  Florence  forthwith  bestows  her  hand 
upon  the  villain  Clinton,  who,  to  make  quite  sure  of  the  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  lays  a  plan  to  get  rid  of  Ellen  Maitland  by 
employing  one  Peter  Keene,  a  bibulous  scamp  of  the  snivelling 
order,  to  wreck  the  train  by  which  Mrs.  Maitland  is  returning 
to  London.  The  train  is,  consequently,  wrecked — first,  by 
means  of  a  sleeper  placed  across  the  line,  and  next  by  collision 
with  another  train  coming  from  an  opposite  direction;  but 
Ellen  and  her  child  are  unhurt,  and  so  also  is  the  villain 
Clinton,  who  has  been  arrested  by  a  detective  on  a  charge  of 
forgery,  just  as  he  is  setting  off  on  his  honeymoon  tour  with  his 
blushing  but  now  repentant  bride  Florence,  and,  with  his 
captor,  is  a  passenger  by  the  selfsame  train  which  he  has 
employed  Peter  Keene  to  demolish.  Subsequently  it  occurs 
to  Mr.  Clinton  to  return  to  the  country  house  of  Mr.  Templeton, 
and  to  murder  that  too  unsophisticated  banker,  whose  body 
he  conceals  in  a  secret  vault  at  the  base  of  a  large  iron  safe, 
in  which,  quite  accidentally,  but  for  a  purpose  not  very  easy  to 
discover,  the  bibulous  scamp,  Peter  Keene,  has  already  been 
locked. 

Further  exigencies  of  the  play  demand  the  appearance 
of  nearly  all  the  characters  (the  murdered  banker  in  the 
safe    obviously   excepted)    outside   the    Criterion   restaurant 
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in  the  niidsfc  of  a  violent  snowstorm.  Ellen  Maitland  is 
separated  Troni  her  child,  who  is  found  crying  in  the  anow  in 
the  midst  of  the  Piccadilly  Circus  hy  his  papa,  the  insolvent 
stockbroker,  who  has  opportunely  returned  to  England. 
Prior  to  this,  most  of  the  parties  (the  banker  in  the  safe 
always  excepted)  have  had  a  rendezvous  in  the  street  outside 
the  banking-house  of  Messrs.  Templeton  &  Co.,  which,  owin<» 
to  the  villany  of  Clinton,  has  come  to  irremediable  grief,  In 
this  scene  tlie  benevolent  Hebrew,  Mr.  Bevis  Marks,  is  set 
upon  by  a  mob  of  indignant  depositors,  who  treat  him  very 
much  as  '  welshers '  detected  m  Jlagraiite  delicto  are  treated  on 
suburban  racecourees.  Ultimately  all  comes  right  by  the 
burning  down  of  a  three -storeyed  house  in  a  London  slum. 
Ellen  Maitland  and  her  child  are  rescued  from  imminent 
incineration  by  Jack  Springfield,  aided  by  '  pluck '  and  a  fire- 
escape.  The  villain  Clinton  (it  is  to  be  presumed)  perishes  in 
the  flames  which  he  has  himself  kindled ;  Peter  Keene  is 
handed  over  to  the  police  with  a  (stage)  certainty  of  stis :  per 
coll :  in  the  not  remote  future  ;  and  the  widowed,  but  happy, 
Florence  Templeton-Clinton  marries,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the 
'  plucky '  Jack  Springfield.  I  hope  that  before  doing  so  she 
has  the  fifty  thousand  pounds  which  have  caused  so  much 
trouble  '  strictly  tied  up '  on  herself. 

Thus  ends  a  tale  of  forgery,  robbery,  swindling,  seduction 
(Clinton  is  the  betrayer  of  Peter's  sister  Mary),  bankruptcy, 
inob  violence,  rourder,  and  arson.  The  successive  tableaux  of 
the  *  English  Home ; '  the  '  Wedding  Breakfast ; '  the  '  Railway 
Disaster  at  Hazlebury  Junction ;'  the  '  Banker's  Eoom' 
(inclusive  of  that  awful  safe);  the  'City  Panic;'  and  the 
'  House  on  Crutches,'  culminating  in  the  conflagration,  were 
all  capitally  constructed.  The  'Wedding  Dreakfast'  scene 
was,  ill  particular,  well  arranged,  and  the  view  of  the 
Piccadilly  Circus  by  night  was  a  most  dexterous  effect.  If 
there  be  anything  '  triumphal '  about  Pluck,  it  must  be,  I 
should  say,  in  the  stage  management,  wliich  narrowly 
approaches  perfection. 

As  I  have  already  hinted,  the  characters  in  the  draiDft 
have  very  little  to  do,  save  to  '  turn  up '  at  the  right  moment, 
as  the  evolution  of  the  plot  requires  their  presence.  I  have 
mreiy   seen   Mr.   .1.    II,   Barnes   act  with  so  much  ease  and 
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polish  as  he  did  in  the  smooth  cynical  villain  Stephen 
Clinton.  Were  the  dreadful  story  of  Jaines  Weathercock  and 
his  victims  ever  dramatized,  what  a  capital  Wainwright  Mr.  J. 
H.  Barnes  would  make !  Mr.  Harry  Jackson  was  '  bland 
passionate'  and  humorous  as  the  good  Hebrew,  Mr.  Bevis 
Marks.  I  have  met  so  many  charitable  and  benevolent  Jews 
in  my  time,  and  gentlemen  of  that  persuasion  are  so  well 
known  and  respected  in  the  city  of  London,  that  I  can 
scarcely  realize  the  likelihood  of  a  city  crowd  falling  on  an 
elderly  and  inofifensive  Israelite,  and  '  lambing '  him  simply 
because  he  is  a  Jew.  The  dmnken,  whining  scamp,  Peter 
Keene,  was  played  with  considerable  verve  by  Mr.  Harry 
Nicholls ;  and  Mr.  Augustus  Harris  was  indomitably  'plucky ' 
as  Jack  Springfield.  Neither  Miss  Caroline  Hill  as  Florence 
Templeton,  nor  Miss  Lydia  Foote  as  Ellen' Maitland,  had  good 
parts ;  but  both  these  clever  actresses  did  their  best  with  the 
scanty  '  lines '  allotted  to  them.  If  there  were  more  acting  and 
less  '  turning  up  at  the  right  moment '  in  Pluck,  the  drama, 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  would  be  all  the  better  for  the  change. 

*  It'ly  ain't  Austria,  and  Austria  ain't  It'ly,  that's  where  it 
is,  Mr.  Smith ;  and  you  can't  make  'em  so.'  I  was  reminded 
very  strongly  of  the  oracular  utterance  of  Albert  Smith's 
memorable  '  Engineer '  while  I  was  witnessing  on  Monday 
evening  last,  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  the  representation  of 
Mr.  Jay  liial's  'majestic  revival'  of  the  famous  'moral 
and  picturesque'  drama  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Jay  Eial's 
play  is  not  by  any  means  'majestic;'  but  it  is  certainly 
highly  moral  and  sentimental,  and  has  received,  so  the  pro- 
gramme states, '  the  hearty  endorsement  of  the  leading  clergy 
of  the  country.'     The  American  clergy,  I  suppose,  are  meant. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  as  it  is  represented  by  Mr.  Jay  Rial's 
very  competent  company,  may  be  described  as  a  'dramatic 
variety  show '  of  the  '  improving '  order,  and  its  performance 
in  Eichmond  or  in  Augusta,  U.S.A,  would  probably  be 
heralded  by  a  brass  band  and  a  big  drum  playing  their 
loudest  in  the  portico  outside  the  theatre.  It  is  altogether  an 
American  piece — transatlantic  in  its  every  scene  and  its 
almost  every  word,  and  calculated  to  appeal  almost  exclusively 
to  the  popular  American  mind  in  its  singular  combination  of 
pious  utterances  and  downright '  rough  and  tumble '  buflfoonery. 
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In  this  country  we  are  not  accustomed  to  see  liyiun-books 
introduced  nor  to  hear  psalina  sung  on  the  stage.  In  this 
country  the  precociously  pious  exliortations  of  a  little  Eva 
inducing  the  expression  on  the  part  of  a  suddenly  converted 
Topsy  of  a  conviction  that  she  is  destined  to  be  an  angel, 
and  to  sit  upon  a  cloud,  and  that  she  already  feels  the 
sprouting  from  her  shoulder-blades  of  '  blue  wings  with  pink 
tips,'  may  jar  a  little  on  English  ears ;  but,  you  see,  America 
is  not  England,  nor  ia  England  America ;  '  and  tlmt's  where  it 
is,  and  you  can't  make  'em  so,' 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Jay  Kial'a  version  of  Uiv:lt  Tonis  Caitin 
ia  very  well  acted  indeed.  The  didactic  Uncle  Tom  finds  a 
steady,  quiet,  and  occasionally  touching  repreaentative  in  Mr. 
George  Kunkel;  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Quin  (who  has  a  wonderfully 
good  'stage  face')  was  alternately  boisterous  and  unctuous  as 
the  slave-owner  turned  Quaker,  Phineas  Fletcher.  Mrs.  Jay 
"  Itial  looked  very  handsome,  and  acted  both  gracefully  and 
pathetically  as  the  persecuted  '  bright  mulatto '  Eliza,  the  wife 
of  Geoi^e  Harris  ;  and  Mr.  Speucer  Pritchard  was  an  efficiently 
villainous  Legree.  Misa  Lizzie  Mahon  Lingbam  filled  with 
much  elegant  languor  the  part  of  the  indolent  Creole  lady, 
Mrs.  St  Clair ;  and  Mr.  \V.  M.  Dell  would  have  been  slightly 
more  effective  as  St.  Clair  himself  bad  be  spokeu  leas  in  an 
undertone.  Marks,  the  lawyer,  the  low  comedian  of  the  piece, 
was  very  racily  played  by  Mr.  Jos.  M.  Humphrey,  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  play,  did  some  wondeiful  things  with  an 
umbrella  and  a  donkey.  In  Topsy,  Misa  Nellie  Lingard 
worked  most  valiantly,  and  was  rewarded  with  ample 
njiplause.  The  sickly  and  sententious  little  Eva  was  imper- 
sonated with  rare  intelligence  by  a  precocious  lair-haired 
child  with  the  mowi  de  thidtit  of  '  Little  Daisy ; '  and  Miss 
Hattie  A.  Lewis  was  irresistibly  comic  as  the  loquacious  Aunt 
Ophelia.  In  a  theatre  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Adelpbi,  Misa 
Hattie  Lewis's  rapidly-delivered  dialogue  would  have  gone  for 
a  great  deal.  In  a  house  so  vast  as  Her  Majesty's  the  lady's 
utterances  failed  to  produce  their  due  effect.  Finally,  the 
highly-trained  bloodhounds  did  their  work  very  neatly ;  and 
the  pursuit  of  Eliza  by  the  dogs  over  the  '  packing  '  ice  on  the 
Ohio  rivi'r  was  one  of  the  most  effective  scenes  in  a  play 
which   alt   the   children   in  London  should  be  taken  to  see. 
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Uncle  T'om,  at  Her  Majesty's,  is  scarcely  muscular  enough  for 
adult  playgoers. 


The  estimable  gentleman  who,  from  beautiful  Sevenoaks, 
wrote  to  the  Tiroes  to  propose  that  persons  found  guilty  of  the 
*  enormous  crime  *  of  comforting  the  Queen's  enemies  by 
corresponding  with  Arabi  Pasha  should  be  publicly  executed 
as  traitors,  is  very  dissatisfied  with  my  comments  on  his 
remarkable  proposal.  I  am  very  glad  to  give  publicity  to  his 
protest : — 

*  (1)  The  statement  that  I  demand  the  public  hanging,  drawing,  and  quarter- 
ing of  Englishmen  who  shall  be  convicted  of  corresponding  with  Arabi  Pasha,  is 
incorrect.  When  I  wrote  the  letter  to  which  you  have  referred,  I  knew  that  the 
punishment  for  high  treason  had  been  reduced  by  the  33  and  34  Victoria,  cap. 
33,  sec  31,  to  simple  hanging.  (2)  I  am  told  that  I  must  see  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  in  their  entirety  the  horrible  directions  of 
the  statute  of  Edward  iii.  As  to  this,  I  observe  that  the  famous  declaratory 
statute  contains  no  horrible  direction,  and  no  directions  of  any  kind  concerning 
modes  of  execution.  (3)  Your  objection  to  my  use  of  the  words  "  public  execu- 
tion" is  founded  on  an  error.  The  Act  of  Parliament  which  provides  that 
capital  criminals  shall  be  hanged  in  private  is  applicable  to  sentences  for  murder 
only.  **  An  execution  for  treason,"  says  Mr.  Justin  Stephen,  in  '\na  Digest  of  the 
CHminal  Law,  "would  therefore,  it  would  seem,  have  to  be  public."  (4)  You 
ask  whether  the  offence  of  conveying  intelligence  to  an  enemy  might  not  be  met 
by  the  provisions  of  a  statute  for  the  punishment  of  a  crime  known  as  treason* 
felony.  This  is  a  question  for  a  lawyer.  But  I  have  carefully  read  the  statute 
11  and  12  Vict.  cap.  12,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  authority  to  the  contrary, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  political  offence  above  mentioned  is  not 
one  of  the  felonies  si>ecified  by  the  statute  cited.* 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  gentleman  would  have  Fenians 
and  other  rebels  convicted  of  actually  levying  war  agadnst  the 
Queen  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  only ;  but  that  he  would 
have  offenders  convicted  of  corresponding  with  Arabi  Pasha 
publicly  hanged.  He  must  know  that  the  Crown  and  Govern- 
ment Security  Act,  in  creating  the  (then)  new  ofTence  of 
treason-felony,  was  designed  to  deal  with  traitors  of  the  highest 
kind,  but  with  the  special  intent  of  reducing  the  traitor  to  a 
mere  vulgar  felon,  who  could  be  dressed  in  convict  garb  and 
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put  to  convict  toil,  and  was  thereby  wholly  deprived  of  the 
romantic  and  picturesque  aspect  which  he  had  formerly  vrorn, 
and  which  had  sometimes  gained  for  him  misdirected  sym- 
pathy, 

Mem. — Mr.  William  Smith  O'Brien,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Francis  Meagher  ('Meagher  of  the  Sword'),  were  convicted 
of  high  treason  in  1848  under  the  old  law.  Asked  whether 
he  had  anythiug  to  say  why  the  capital  sentence  should  not 
be  passed  upon  him,  Thomas  Francis  Meagher  (I  knew  hira 
long  afterwards  in  the  United  States,  and  found  him  a  capital 
fallow)  arose,  and  talked  somewhat  theatrically  ahont '  standing 
up  in  that  dock,  with  the  shadows  of  death  around  him.'  At 
this  deliverance  there  was  some  hilarity  in  court ;  it  being 
perfectly  well  known  that  the  Government  had  no  intention 
of  hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering  Messrs.  Smith  O'Brien, 
Meagher,  and  their  confederates.  They  were  transported  fur 
life.  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  a  wrong-headed  but  otherwise 
blameless  and  accomplished  gentleman,  was  afterwards  par- 
doned. '  Meagher  of  the  Sword '  was  drowned  in  one  of  the 
American  rivers  during  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  served  as 
a  General  on  the  Federal  side. 


The  plain  truth  is,  that  unless  a  foreign  foe  were  actually 
within  our  borders,  or  a  serious  rebellion  raging  in  the  land, 
pubhc  opinion  would  not  sanction  the  hanging,  in  public  or 
in  private,  of  any  person  for  high  treason.  In  1812  two 
men,  named  Cundell  and  Smith,  were  hanged  and  beheaded 
on  the  roof  of  the  lodge  of  Horsemonger  Lane  Jail  for  having, 
as  British  sulijects,  been  captured  in  the  French  service  in  the 
Isle  of  France.  Their  defence  {Henry  Brougham  was  their 
counsel)  was  that  they  assumed  the  French  uniform  in  order 
to  effect  their  escape  to  Enghind.  The  jury  recommended  the 
prisoners  to  mercy,  and  the  Attorney-General  (the  stern  Sir 
Vicary  Gibhs),  who  conducted  the  prosecution,  burst  into  tears 
as  he  was  moving  for  the  judgment  of  the  Court.  Eight 
years  afterwards,  Arthur  Tbistlewood  and  the  rest  of  the  Cato 
Street  conspirators  were  hanged  and  beheaded  in  front  of  the 
Debtors'  Door  at  Newgate.  Little  sympathy  was  felt  for 
these  criminals,  who  had  formed  a  hoiTible  plot  to  murder  the 
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Cabinet  Ministers  en  hloc  ;  and  Thistlewood  himself  had  slain 
a  courageous  Bow  Street  officer.  But,  since  the  doing  to 
death  of  the  Cato  Street  gang  on  May  Day  1820,  nobody  has 
been  executed  in  England  for  high  treason.  Frost,  Williams, 
and  Jones  were  taken  in  the  act  of  levying  war  against  the 
Queen ;  but  they  were  Hot  hanged.  The  '  Manchester  Martyrs ' 
and  the  Clerkenwell  '  Explosionist '  were  executed,  not  for 
treason,  but  for  murder ;  and  I  scarcely  think  that,  in  the 
year  1882,  public  opinion  would  permit  the  setting  up  again 
of  th£  most  dreadful  of  all  scaffolds,  the  political  one,  even  to 
oblige  the  estimable  gentleman  at  Sevenoaks. 


American  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  may  chance  to  read 
these  lines  (by  the  way,  the  Federals,  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Confederates,  and  after  hanging  the  murderers  of 
President  Lincoln,  did  not  put  one  political  prisoner  to  death), 
will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  you  have  ever  met,  in  any 
book  published  on  '  the  other  side,*  with  such  a  word  as 
*  Fredish '  ?  I  ask  in  the  interest  of  philology.  I  have  been 
reading  in  an  old  magazine  (Sir  Eichard  Phillips's  Monthly 
for  April  1805)  an  article  on  a  proposed  ship  canal  to  be  cut 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  therein  I  note  that  '  a  free 
opening  for  the  Fredish  commerce  to  Porto  Bello  would  supply 
the  inhabitants  from  the  river  Nicaragua  to  the  Caraccas  on 
the  Atlantic,  from  Guatemala  to  Chili  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
with  inestimable  facilities  for  intercommunication.'  In  a  foot- 
note I  find  the  explanation  that  in  1805  'Fredish'  is  'a 
barbarous  word  lately  introduced  into  the  United  States  as 
synonymous  to  "  American." '  But  I  want  to  know  who  first 
coined  the  word  '  Fredish,'  and  when  it  became  obsolete. 

Mem, — The  Spanish  Government  of  the  day  rejected  the 
Panama  canal  proposition  '  on  the  ground  that  it  would  deprive 
the  Pacific  of  so  much  water  as  to  leave  their  harbours  on  that 
side  dry ;  and  on  this  have  a  tendency  to  overflow  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  and  the  sea-coast  of  the  continent.'     T  should  like 
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(but  that  I  am  reluctant  to  spoil  a  set  of  the  dear  old  Monthly) 
to  have  the  Panama  Canal  article  bound  up  with  all  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  written  against  the  Channel 
Tunnel,  the  correspondence  between  Sir  Edward  Watkin  and 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and,  in  particular,  that  remarkable  protest 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  against  the  construction  of  the 
Tunnel  signed  by  lords  and  generals,  and  'poets,  chemists, 
fiddlers,  statesmen,  and  bufifoons ' — Heliogabalus  and  Jack  the 
Painter.  It  might  be  as  well,  too,  to  add  to  the  farrago  the 
Parliamentary  utterances  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  others 
against  the  Suez  Canal,  which  would  never  have  been  made 
but  for  the  wonderful  energy  and  perseverance  of  M.  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps. 


• 

But  '  Fredish '  avauiU  (till  I  can  hear  from  some  American 
conespondent).  There  comes  to  me,  in  the  Shanghai  Mercury 
of  June  8,  a  word  quite  new  to  me,  and  which  is  positively 
delicious.  It  is  '  squeeze-pidgin.'  The  writer  of  the  article, 
good-humouredly  commenting  on  some  remarks  of  mine 
respecting  some  Chinese  coal  mines  which  had  been  officially 
closed,  lest  tlie  *  Earth  Dragon  *  should  be  offended,  goes  on 
to  remark : — 

'  AVe  wonder  if  '  *  G.  A.  S."  has  grasped  the  mystery  o(/Sng-8hui  ?  "We  believe 
the  Ohl  Dragon  was  stirred  up  with  a  long  pole  at  Kaiping  only  for  the  purpose 
of  **  squeeze-pidgin."  The  astrologer  had  taels  of  sycee  in  his  eye  ;  and  the  best 
way  to  secure  them  was  to  make  the  Old  Dragon  shake  his  tail.  The  mines  are 
to  Ikj  worked,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  profits,  if  any,  will  have  to  be  sent  to 
Peking. ' 

'  Squeeze-pidgin,'  I  infer,  is  an  official  putting  on  of  '  the 
screw,'  a  mandarinic  device  for  extracting  taels  of  sycee  silver 
from  profitable  industries  and  dividing  the  spoils  among  the 
wearers  of  peacock  feathers  and  high-class  buttons.  '  Squeeze- 
pidgin  '  should  at  once  be  naturalized  in  the  American,  the 
.Eussian,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Italian  languages.  Do  we  make 
any  use  of  the  •*  squeeze-pidgin  *  in  this  country  ?  Oh,  no  ! 
^re  never  do ;  or,  if  we  do,  we  never  mention  it. 
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I  should  very  much  like  to  see  registered  *  The  Universal 
Squeeze-Pidgin  and  Moral  Suasion  Company,  Unlimited/  for 
the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  (for  a  consideration)  all  kinds  of 
nice  things,  favourable  notices  of  pictures,  poems,  novels,  and 
plays,  orders  for  the  theatres,  bank-managerships,  invitations 
to  dinners,  balls,  and  garden-parties,  contracts,  head-masterships 
of  schools,  chicken  and  champagne,  and  so  forth. 


The  newspapers  have  enabled  us  to  sup  full  of  horrors  on  the 
hideous  Chatou  murder  case.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  about 
to  sicken  you  with  any  of  the  revolting  details  of  Fenayrou, 
his  wife,  and  his  brother.  I  have  merely  made  a  few  entries 
in  my  criminal  commonplace  book  of  the  curious  features  .of 
the  case.  What  do  you  think  of  Fenayrou  having  purchased 
a  \vild  boar  trap  in  which  he  intended  to  confine  his  victim 
(as  Xit  the  dwarf  in  Mr.  Ainswoith's  romance  of  The  Tower 
of  London  was  confined  in  the  '  Scavenger's  Daughter '  while 
he  was  being  examined  by  Simon  Eenard)  ?  Aubert  was  to 
be  held  in  the  trap  while  Fenayrou  lectured  him,  and  told  him 
how  he  meant  to  put  him  to  death ;  but  the  murderers  were 
in  a  huny,  and  the  trap  idea  was  abandoned. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  murderess  Marie  Fenayrou,  after 
dining  sumptuously  at  a  restaurant  with  her  husband  and  his 
brother,  finding  that  she  had  half  an  hour  to  spare  before  her 
rendezvous  with  the  wretched  man  whom  she  was  to  decoy 
to  his  death,  and  spending  that  half-hour  on  her  knees  before 
an  altar  in  the  Church  of  St.  Louis  d'Antin  ?  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  might  have  treated  Madame  Fenayrou's  orisons  as 
a  'psychological  curiosity.'  I  have  commonplaced  her  next 
to  Mrs.  Maria  Manning,  who  having,  with  the  assistance  of 
her  husband,  dug  in  her  kitchen  a  grave,  in  which  the  merry 
pair  intended  to  deposit  the  corpse  of  Mr.  Patrick  O'Connor 
after  they  had  murdered  him,  placed  a  flagstone  over  the  hole,, 
and,  having  asked  Mr.  O'Connor  to  dinner,  roasted  a  goose 
coram   sepulcro,  —  an    expression,  by    the   way,    which    was 
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objected  to  as  bad  Latin  when  used  in  an  epitaph  by  the  Lite 
Dean  Stanley. 

Well,  even  as  great  men  are  said  to  approach  their  inferiors 
by  diflerent  ways  for  the  same  end,  murderers  go  about  their 
horrible  business,  each  according  to  his  or  her  idiosyncrasy. 
One  of  the  wretches  who  in  1830  murdered  a  lad,  supposed 
to  be  a  poor  Italian  boy  named  Carlo  Ferrari,  for  the  sake  of 
his  body,  which  they  intended  to  sell  to  the  surgeons,  set  the 
unwotting  victim  to  play  with  his  children  before  proceeding 
to  burke  him. 

Murders  in  France  are  growing  more  and  more  elaborately 
and  melodramatically  horrible  every  year.  I  firmly  believe 
that  many  of  the  crimes  are  due  to  the  perusal  of  the  unutter- 
ably abominable  novels  which  are  continually  spawned  by  the 
press — which  go  through  the  newspaper  feuilletons  first,  and 
are  then  republished  in  book  form,  passing  frequently  through 
from  twenty  to  thirty  editions.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  novels 
of  M.  Emile  Zola.  He  is  a  moralist,  after  a  fashion ;  although 
his  ethics  are  expounded  in  very  unseemly  language.  But 
every  railway  bookstall  in  France  has  teemed,  since  the  fall  of 
the  Second  Empire,  with  cheap  novels  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  '  Court  of  Assize,  Prefecture  of  Police,  and  Morgue  *  kind. 
These  shameful  productions  are  greedily  read  by  the  smaller 
hourgcoisic,  and  between  such  horrible  romance-reading  and  a 
stage,  the  performances  of  which  are,  as  a  rule,  fundamentally 
demoralizing,  Eepublican  France  is  scarcely,  I  should  say,  in 
a  very  healthy  condition,  so  far  as  its  literature  is  concerned. 

Mem, — Do  not  think  that  the  sentence  of  penal  servitude 
for  life  passed  on  Marie  Fenayrou  (in  this  country  she  would 
be  hanged)  is  altogether  analogous  to  a  life  sentence  in 
England.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  ticket-of-leave  system  in 
France,  and  should  Marie  Fenayrou  live  till  she  is  eighty — 
that  is  to  say,  half  a  century  longer — she  will  still  remain  in 
durance.  Such  a  punishment  may  be  almost  regarded  as 
worse  than  death. 
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Beuold  a  pleasing  sample  of  the  Anonymous  Cori\3- 
spondent : — 

*  Sib, — I  was  both  surprised  and  hurt  to  read  your  selfish  remarks  rvspccting 
the  Bank  holiday  in  your  Echoes  for  this  week.  You  must  certainly  have 
lost  a  host  of  friends  by  your  onesided  and  unfair  arguments.  I  heard  myself 
one  gentleman  say  at  the  dining-room  where  I  get  my  lunch,  in  Regent  Street, 
that  he  would  never  call  for  the  lUtutraUd  again  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
your  Echoes.* 

And  80  on.  The  threat  of  the  gentleman  at  the  Eegent 
Street  restaurant  never  to  I'ead  the  Echoes  again  is,  indeed, 
a  sad  blow ;  but  I  must  try  and  bear  up  under  the  affliction, 
even  as  Mrs.  Gamp  (so  Dickens  tells  us)  bore  up  when  she 
disposed  of  the  remains  of  the  late  Mr.  Gamp  for  the  benefit 
of  science. 

Please  to  look  in  the  current  number  of  Punch  at  Mr.  Du 
Manner's  picture  of '  A  Seaside  Bank  Holiday.'  The  views 
of  that  humorous  and  keenly  observant  artist  seem  to  tally 
pretty  closely  with  my  own  on  the  subject  of  the  '  Festival  of 
St  Lubbock.'  I  do  not  grudge  the  hard-working  bank  clerks 
and  other  slaves  of  the  counting-house  their  well-deserved 
holidays;  but  I  do  object  and  I  do  protest  against  the 
audacious  perversion  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Act,  by  the  turning 
out,  four  times  a  year,  en  masse  of  the  inhabitants  of  an 
immense  city,  some  of  whom,  no  doubt,  enjoy  their  outing 
thoroughly,  but  a  very  large  number  of  whom  squander  their 
money  at  the  public-houses,  lose — for  the  sake  of  one  day's 
idleness — half  a  week's  wages,  and  convert  the  '  Festival '  into 
a  Carnival  of  fighting,  drunkenness,  and  profligacy.  As  to 
my  being  'selfish'  in  the  matter,  the  imputation  is  simply 
absurd.  My  tradespeople  take  care  (so  long  as  I  pay  them) 
that  I  shall  not  want  for  anything  on  a  Bank  holiday,  nor  on 
any  other  day.  I  write  on  behalf  of  multitudes  of  other 
middle-class  people  who  cannot,  or  who  do  not,  wish  to 
scramble  out  of  town  on  '  St.  Lubbock's '  Day,  and  who  are 
put  to  serious  inconvenience  by  the  closing  of  the  shops. 
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In  the  matter  of  the  John  Dory,  'B.  B./  an  old  friend 
(how  do  you  do,  sir  ?)  reminds  me  that  there  is  a  plausible 
derivation  of  John  Dory  from  janUore,  the  doorkeeper, 
alluding  to  St.  Peter  and  the  piece  of  tribute  money  found  in 
the  fish's  mouth;  the  fish  bears  the  impress  of  St.  Peters 
finger  and  thumb.  The  common  French  name  of  John  Dory 
is  *  poisson  de  St.  Pierre.' 

Thus  my  correspondent ;  and,  turning  to  Cassell's  Popular 
Natural  History,  vol.  iv.  page  109,  I  find  '  John  Dory,'  as  the 
name  of  a  fish,  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  janitore, 
or  the  gatekeeper ;  or  the  French  jautie  do7'Se,  or  '  gilded 
yellow.'  But  there  is  no  such  Italian  word  as  janUore. 
At  least  I  find  it  neither  in  Millhouse  nor  in  Graglia.  The 
Italian  equivalents  for  the  Latin  janitor  are  portiere, 
portinajo,  and  custode.  It  may  be  archaic  or  poetic,  or 
Low  Latin ;  but  I  know  it  not  And,  again,  the  peculiarity 
of  the  John  Dory,  the  *  finger  and  thumb '  impress — is  that 
not  shared  by  the  haddock  ? 


No ;  the  part  of  the  distressed  compiler  is  not  altogether 
a  highway  of  roses ;  nor  are  his  sands  of  life  composed 
exclusively  of  diamond-dust.  '  W.  L'  writes  from  Notting- 
ham:— 

'  About  twelve  or  fifteen  months  ago  a  volume  of  poems  was  published,  by 
whom  I  cannot  tell,  neither  can  I  remember  the  name  of  the  author  ;  but  a 
somewhat  lengthy  criticiue  of  the  poems  appeared  in  one  of  the  London  morning 
papers.  Among  the  extracts  given  was  one  entitled  Old  LetterSy  which  may 
help  you  to  discover  for  me,  if  you  can,  the  names  of  the  author  and  the 
publisher. 

*  P. 8. — I  shall  anxiously  await  the  next  Echoes.' 

'  Now  look  here,'  I  feel  inclined  imploringly  to  ask,  with 
the  exasperated  Mr.  Toole  in  the  Birthplace  of  Podgera  (next  to 
The  Goose  with  tlie  Golden  Eggs  the  funniest  of  modem  farces). 
Look  here  !  Here  I  am,  a  working  man.  I've  one  hour  for 
my  dinner  (Mr.  Toole's  was  a  boiled  rabbit).     I  have  to  work 
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ten  hours  a  day  to  earn  my  livelihood  and  pay  the  tax-gatherer, 
who  demands  a  heavy  percentage  of  the  income  which  one  has 
not  yet  earned,  and  which  (as  one  may  die  or  go  blind  or  mad 
before  the  end  of  the  next  financial  year)  one  may  never  earn 
at  all  And  yet  you  expect  me  to  hunt  up  a  poem  by  an 
author  whose  name  you  forget,  published  by  a  bookseller 
whose  name  you  cannot  remember,  and  reviewed  in  a  news- 
paper of  the  title  of  which  you  have  no  knowledge.  But  I 
will  do  my  best  to  oblige  the  gentleman,  because  I  went  to 
Nottingham  lately,  and  everybody  was  very  kind  to  me  there. 
Come  forth,  O  poet  of  the  unknown  book !  Stand  revealed, 
O  rhymester  on  Old  Letters ;  and  I  will  give  the  Nottingham 
gentleman,  privately,  the  information  which  he  seeks. 


I  SHOULD  very  much  like  to  have  had  the  '  inteUigent 
foreigner '  present  with  me  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Wednes- 
day the  9  th  of  August,  on  the  occasion  of  the  banquet  given 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  There  are 
very  few  pomps  and  vanities  which  (in  the  absence  of  court 
pageantry)  we  can  show  the  I.  F.  without  being  'kinder' 
ashamed  of  them ;  but  a  full-dress  banquet  in  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  with  the  Chief  Magistrate  in  his  gold  robe,  and  the 
officers  of  his  household  round  him,  and  nearly  all  the  male 
guests  in  uniform  or  in  court  dress,  and  a  brilliant  gathering 
of  ladies,  glittering  with  diamonds,  is  one  of  the  stateliest 
pageants  that  the  world  can  show.  And  I  have  seen  nearly 
all  of  them.  I  remember  once  having  dear  Gustavo  Dor^  as 
my  neighbour  at  a  Mansion  House  banquet ;  and  he  was  fairly 
'  taken  aback '  by  the  splendour  of  the  scene,  '  Mr.  Mace ' 
and  *Mr.  Sword'  impressed  him  wonderfully;  but  the 
'  Loving  Cup  *  '  finished  him,'  metaphorically  speaking. 

Mem, — The  costume  worn  by  Mr.  Gladstone  (who  spoke 
very  eloquently)  was  gorgeously  suggestive  of  the  uniform  of 
Captain  Corcoran  in  HMX  Pinafore, 
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Altiiougii,  inclinliui^  the  transpoutiiie  and  the  East  End 
houses,  there  must  be  some  twenty  theatres  open  in  London 
in  this  instant  week  of  August,  there  is  little  for  the  critic 
who  is  not  very  much  addicted  to  the  industrial  pursuit  gf 
making  bricks  without  straw  to  write  about  The  culiainating 
effort  of  the  summer  season  of  1882  was,  undoubtedly,  the 
pi-odiiction  of  Pluck  at  Drury  Lane.  I  hear  that  since  the 
first  act  the  long  'waits'  between  the  tableaux  have  been 
considerably  abbreviated,  and  that  in  some  places  the  dialogue 
has  been  shortened ;  and  that  the  whole  piece  plays  more 
crisply  than  it  did  at  first.  I  hope  sincerely  that  it  will 
attract  good  houses  until  within  at  least  a  measurable  distance 
of  Christmas ;  for  the  triumphant  success  of  the  recurring 
Christmas  '  Annuals '  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Blanchard  has  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  If  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  large  numbers  of  industrious  and  hard-working  people  to 
whom  a  grand  spectacular  drama  at  Drnry  Lane  Theatre  gives 
employment,  a  genuine  '  Drury  Lane  Triumph '  is  always  to 
be  hailed  with  unmingled  pleasure ;  but  it  is  (in  the  long  run) 
mischievous  to  the  management  and  unjust  to  the  public  to 
laud  as  a  '  triumph '  that  which,  in  reality,  has  only  secured  a 
very  moderate  amount  of  acceptance. 

'  The  Lane '  is,  even  under  the  present  dispensation  of  the 
'  sensational  and  domestic '  drama,  in  a  better  way  than  it 
was  when,  in  1812,  in  a  debate  in  the  IIou.w  of  Lords  on  the 
Patent  Theatres,  the  Duke  of  Noiiolk  spoke  of  the  stage  of 
the  National  Theatre  as  being  '  degraded  by  disgusting  repre- 
sentations of  monsters  from  Africa  and  other  objects  equally 
improper.'  But  it  will  be  for  Mr.  Augustus  Harris  to  take 
counsel  with  himself  and  his  trusted  advisers  to  decide  whether 
liis  future  riperloire  is  to  be  exclusively  confined  to  dramas  of 
the  World,  YbtUk,  and  Pluck  kind,  which  afford  scarcely  any 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  real  histrionic  merit  or  of  real 
scene-painting — to  say  nothing  of  brilliant  and  picturesque 
costumes — and  the  incidents  of  which  are,  of  necessity,  mainly 
drawn  from  the  records  of  the  police  courts  and  the  occasional 
paragraphs  about '  frightful  accidents,'  '  extensive  fires,' '  fatal 
accidents,'  and  '  remarkable  discoveriea' 

life,  the  philasopher  observed  some  time  since,  is  '  not  all 
beer  and  skittles.'     Happily,  also,  it  is  not  all  '  sensation '  of 
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the  Central  Criminal  Couit,  Thames  Police  Galley,  and  St. 
Giles's  lodging-house  order.  If  Mr.  Harris  and  his  coadjutors 
in  playwrighting  are  determined  to  adhere  to  dramas  depicting 
only  modem  life,  and  that  life  chiefly  metropolitan,  they  could 
put  the  scene-painters  to  work  on  plenty  of  tableaux  most 
picturesque  and  most  interesting,  but  in  which  the  action  of 
the  piece  could  be  carried  on  without  any  reference  to  weari- 
some or  revolting  stories  of  forgery,  swindling,  arson,  and 
murder.  I  have  never  seen  early  morning  in  Covent  Garden 
market  adequately  represented  on  the  stage ;  the  Latlies'  Mile 
in  the  Park,  with  real  carriages  and  real  horses,  is  yet  a 
desideratum.  I  should  like  to  see  the  representation  of  a 
fete  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Old  Drury's  capacious  stage ;  a 
fancy  fair  at  the  Horticultural,  a  moonlight  concert  at  the 
Botanical,  a  garden  party  at  some  great  nobleman's  mansion, 
a  fancy-dress  ball  at  Willis's  Eooms,  a  public  dinner  at  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern  (arrest  of  the  villain  for  high  treason,  just 
after  he  has  made  '  the  speech  of  the  evening,*  and  presented 
the  funds  of  the  charity  with  a  cheque  for  five  hundred 
guineas) — all  these  might  be  a  welcome  and  even  a  whole- 
some change  after  a  dreary  succession  of  '  criminal  interiors,' 
houses  on  fire,  and  '  catastrophes  on  the  river.' 

Possibly  the  lessee  and  manager  knows  his  own  business 
best,  and  is  also  under  the  impression  that  he  can  gauge 
to  a  hair's-breadth  the  taste  of  his  audiences ;  but  in  this 
last  respect  he  may  be  mistaken.  Genuine  'Drury  Lane 
Triumphs'  were,  in  days  gone  by,  achieved  at  Drury  Lane 
by  spectacular  dramas  not  at  all  of  the  '  penny  dreadful  writ 
large'  order.  Mr.  Andrew  Halliday's  'domestically  sensa- 
tional '  Great  City  (including  a  real  hansom  cab  and  horse)  was 
a  triumph;  but  it  was  not  more  successful  than  the  same 
clever  dramatist's  Amy  Eobsart  and  Kiny  o'- Scots.  Manfred, 
even,  —  perhaps  the  gloomiest  spectacle  ever  placed  on 
the  stage,-— was,  owing  to  elaborate  spectacle  and  splendid 
scenery,  a  distinct  success.  I  do  not  maintain  that  the 
'penny  dreadful'  mine  is  altogether  exhausted;  but  I  do 
maintain  that  it  is  imprudent  to  keep  continually  working  the 
same  vein, 

Mr.  Charles  Reade's  powerful  and  '  morally  improving '  play 
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of  Drink  is  the  attraction  at  the  Adelphi,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Warner,  Miss  Fannie  Leslie,  and  Miss  Amy  Eoselle  deserve 
the  personal  patronage  and  support  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  the  Good  Templars,  and  '  General '  Booth,  with  all 
his  army,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons. 

At  the  Gaiety  the  sempiternal  Aladdin  once  more  lights 
his  fascinating  (and  sacred)  lamp ;  and  Miss  Nellie  Farren  and 
Miss  Connie  Gilchrist  do  their  best  to  console  us  for  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  the  Third  Muse,  Miss  Kate  Vaughan.  At 
the  Gaiety  also  in  Aladdin,  that  most  promising  of  our 
younger  comedians,  Mr.  Bobert  Brough,  has  made  a  successful 
appearance. 

The  Romany  Rye  valiantly  holds  its  own  at  the  Princess's ; 
Patience  has  not  yet  worn  out  patience  at  the  Savoy ;  and 
BoMl  and  Bijou  is  as  popular  as  ever  at  the  Alhambra. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  soon  something  new  at  the  Play- 
houses to  write  about ;  for  I  have  no  intention  of  taking  an 
autumn  vacation,  and  have,  indeed,  ordered  a  new  set  of  fetters 
wherewith  to  chain  myself  to  the  oar. 


\)o  you  remember  that  weirdly  beautiful '  complainte  *  sung 
by  Miss  Ellen  Terry  in  The  Cup  at  the  Lyceum,  with  its 
plaintive  burden,  '  Bring  him  Home  !  Bring  him  Home  !  * 
Camma  is  waiting  for  her  husband,  now,  all  over  the  British 
land.  Thousands  of  hearts  are  beating  anxiously.  Thousands 
of  lips  are  murmuring,  albeit  unconsciously,  '  Bring  him 
Home!  Bring  him  Home!'  No  one  in  the  host  of  brave 
men  who  have  gone  forth  to  fight  their  country's  battle  in 
Egypt  can  be  so  'accursed  by  Fate — no  one  so  utterly 
desolate,*  but  that  some  heart  at  home  '  responds  unto  his 
own ;  *  yet  may  it  be  fairly  said  that  London  at  the  present 
moment  wears  an  aspect  of  such  stillness,  such  languor,  and 
such  apathy,  that  you  might  think  that  there  was  no  such 
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country  as  Egypt,  no  such  bloodthirsty  rebel  as  Arabi,  and  no 
such  river  as  the  Nile  for  Arabi  (as  the  Times  put  it)  to  be 
'  chucked  *  into. 

You  may  tell  me  that  although  '  everybody '  is  said  to  be 
out  of  town,  there  yet  remain  close  upon  four  millions  of 
people  in  the  metropolis.  Of  course  the  four  millions  are  on 
the  spot,  and  the  public-houses  are  in  full  swing,  and  *  there 
is  a  child  that  is  bom  and  a  child  that  dies  every  minute  ' 
all  over  the  world;  yet  the  temporary  depopulation  of 
Belgravia  and  Tyburnia,  the  silence  of  Palace  Yard  and  the 
desolation  of  Westminster  Hall,  the  unusual  quietude  of  the 
Law  Offices  and  the  Inns  of  Court,  the  partial  closure  of  the 
theatres,  the  absence  of  gay  equipages  from  the  Park  and  of 
dashing  equestrians  from  the  Row,  and  especially  the  paucity 
of  members  at  such  of  the  great  clubs  as  have  not  absolutely 
closed  their  doors  for  whitewashing  and  carpet-beating  pur- 
poses, have  all  produced,  in  the  districts  of  London  inhabited 
or  frequented  by  the  governing  classes,  an  aspect  of  emptiness 
very  curious  and  significant  to  view. 

Of  course,  the  metropolis  was  quite  as  '  empty '  last 
August,  and  during  as  many  preceding  Augusts  as  ever  you 
like  to  name ;  but  last  year  there  was  nothing  to  stir  the 
public  mind ;  and  when  I  went  away  to  the  Continent 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  T  was  impelled  to  departure 
quite  as  much  by  the  fear  of  not  having  anything  to  write 
about  at  home,  as  by  the  wish  to  find  a  little  health  and  rest 
abroad.  This  year  everything  is  changed.  Every  moment 
there  may  be  flashed  to  us  the  news  of  fresh  Egyptian  battles 
and  fresh  Irish  murders.  Yet  there  is  *  nobody '  in  town  to 
be  startled  by  the  news. 

Every  telegram  that  arrives  should  be  full  of  interest  to 
Jawkins  and  Borekins,  those  two  great  pillars  of  Clubland ; 
yet  I  go  down  to  the  club  (how  ghastly  it  looks,  with  the 
carpets  up!)  and  learn  that  Borekins  is  at  Boulogne,  and 
Jawkins  in  the  Engadine.  It  is  no  use  asking  where  ?' 
Benjamin  Backbite  is.  I  saw  him  only  half  an  hour  8 
hurrying  as  fast  as  ever  a  rapid  hansom  could  convey  hin 
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his  portmanteau,  and  his  hat-box,  in  the  direction  of  Euston 
Terminus.  Sir  Benjamin  has  gone  north.  Mr.  Crabtree  is 
already  on  the  moors.  Mrs.  Candour  is  at  Pontresina,  and 
Lady  Sneerwell  at  Wiesbaden.  Paul  Pry,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Paul, 
and  all  the  little  P.'s  are  at  Horaburg.  There  are  plenty  of 
telegrams  in  Pall  Mall ;  but  there  is  nobody  to  read  them. 
There  is  plenty  of  scandal,  but  the  scandal-mongers  are  at 
Vichy  and  Biarritz,  at  Trouville  and  Dieppe. 


But,  thank  my  stars  (all  of  us  have  our  stars),  the  corre- 
spondents of  the  Echoes  are  all  alive !  No  languor,  no  apathy 
with  them.  Let  us  spend  a  merry  column  or  so  with  the 
initials.  From  under  the  lea  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  San 
Francisco,  '  J.  A.  K.'  writes  to  ask  where  he  can  procure  a 
copy  of '  all  the  writings '  of  Dr.  W.  H.  EusselL  Try  Messra 
Eoutledge,  London  and  New  York.  Then  '  S.  S.'  (on  a  post- 
card) asks  me  *  when  the  worthy  Dickens's  name  first  came 
into  use  in  the  phrase  "  what  the  dickens ! "  and  why  ? ' 
Dear  sir,  'what  the  dickens'  has  nothing  to  do  with  Charles 
Dickens.  Mrs.  Page,  in  the  Merry  Wives,  says,  *  I  cannot  tell 
what  the  dickens  his  name  is.'  Dr.  Cobham  Brewer 
{Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable)  defines  *  Dickens '  as  a 
perverted  oath,  corrupted  from  *  Nick.'  He  gives  no  autho- 
rity for  this  statement.  None  of  the  word-hunters  appear  to 
have  been  able  to  dig  out  the  meaning  of  the  proverbial 
allusion  to  '  Dickens's  dishes.'  It  is  yet  as  occult  as  Queen 
Elizabeth's  proverb,  '  Bate  me  an  ace,  quoth  Bolton.'  Of  the 
last,  I  fancy  that  I  once  met  with  an  explanation ;  but  I  have 
forgotten  it. 

The  '  Eev.  C.  H.  G.'  puzzles  me  somewhat.  He  wishes  me 
to  tell  him  where  the  words  '  Pellitory  from  out  the  wall ' 
occur.  In  reading  a  paper  on  the  antiquities  of  his  parish,  my 
correspondent  had  occasion  to  refer  to  a  very  rare  plant  which 
is  said  to  grow  On  the  North)  only  at  Fumess  Abbey  and 
at  Torpenden,  near  Carlisle,  and  he  quoted  'Pellitory  from 
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out  the  wall'  as  being  the  expression  of  some  poet.  For 
a  moment  he  attributed  it  to  Shakspeare,  but  reference  to 
Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  Concordawct  yielded  no  allusion  to 
'  PeUitory.' 

The  expression  '  PeUitory  from  out  the  wall '  I  have  never 
heard  of;  but  I  have  always  been  struck  by  the  euphony 
(you  know  the  sweet-sounding  words,  such  as  Susquehanna, 
Potomac,  Henley-in-Arden,  Christabel,  Belgrave,  Alhambra ; 
which  is  as  pretty  as  Alcazar  is  harsh)  of  '  PeUitory  of  the 
walL'  Of  course,  PeUitory  of  the  waU  is  only  the  wall-plant, 
'a  genius  of  the  moncecia  order,  belonging  to  the  poly* 
gamous  class;'  and  its  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin 
parietaria,  belonging  to  the  waUs,  itom,  paries,  parietis.  And, 
again,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  to  what  metre  '  PeUitory 
from  out  the  waU,'  if  the  expression  be  poetical,  could  be* 
long.  But  I  never  professed  to  know  anything  about  English 
poetry. 


Did  I  know  anything  about  it,  I  should  not  have  been 
obliged  to  have  returned  so  lame  an  answer  to  the  '  indefinite 
correspondent'  who  had  read  in  the  newspaper,  the  name 
of  which  he  was  unable  to  remember,  a  review  of  a  book,  the 
title  and  the  name  of  the  author  of  which  he  had  forgotten. 
More  than  twenty  correspondents  have  hastened  to  teU  me 
that  a  poem  Old  Letters  is  in  London  Lyrics,  by  Frederick 
Locker,  published  by  Strahan  &  Co.  My  own  ignorance  in 
the  matter  is  droUy  illustrated  by  the  circumstance  that  my 
esteemed  friend  Mr.  Frederick  Locker  sent  me,  not  long  since, 
a  copy  of  the  last  edition  of  London  Lyrics,  and  that  I  have  had 
the  dainty  Uttle  volume  sumptuously  bound,  and  have  not 
read  the  verses  in  question.  I  mean  to  read  it  all  when  I 
can  find  time.  I  hope,  en  revanche  (for  the  sake  of  Nemesis), 
that  Mr.  Locker  has  not  caused  to  be  bound  a  certain  book 
of  mine  that  he  wots  of,  and  that  he  has  never  rea  d  a  single 
word  of  it. 
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I  READ  ill  tliia  week's  World : — 

'There  died  nt  Pau,  last  wrek,  tho  Baroness  Lejeime,  agsd  one  hundred  and 
two  years.  Iler  liusl^ud,  wboiii  she  had  survived  for  thirtj-Four  years,  was  one  of 
NspoleoD  tlie  First's  most  trustod  ofSocrs,  and  assisted  liis  master  to  escape  across 
the  Danube  after  his  dervat  at  the  battle  of  Easling.  The  old  lady  retained  her 
fucoltiea  ta  the  last,  and  possessed  the  most  varied  recollections  of  events  that 
Lajijiened  nnder  llie  first  Empire,' 

Tlie  ■  recoUectiona '  of  Madame  la  Baronue  Lejeune  could 
scarcely  be  more  '  varied '  than  the  accounts  given  by  differeut 
hiatoriaiis  of  the  sauguinary  engagement  in  which  the  First 
Napoleon  was  certainly  not  defeated ;  althotigh  after  having 
I'epulaed,  iu  a  two  days'  fight,  and  with  tremendous  slaughter, 
the  Austrians  under  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  ■victor  was 
lain  to  order  the  retreat  of  his  army  into  the  isle  of  I«bau, — 
the  great  bridge  over  the  Danube  having  been  broken  down 
by  an  inundation. 

The  historians  are  not  even  agreed  as  to  how  the  two  days' 
massacre  shall  be  named.  Some  call  it  Essling ;  others 
Essling  and  Aspem.  Eourrienne  and  Rapp  call  it  Esalingen. 
The  last  two  named  authorities  have  the  gazetteers  on  their 
side.  Sir  Walter  Scott  saya  (Life  of  Nafulcon  Buonaparte, 
vol.  vi.  p.  323) :  'The  French  could  not  in  any  sense  be  said 
to  have  been  beaten ;  but  it  was  an  unusual  thing  for  them, 
fighting  under  Napoleon's  eye,  to  he  less  than  completely 
victorious.'  Hazlilt  (ultra-Bonapartist)  writes  {Life  of  N.  B., 
vol  iii.  p.  175):  'Thus  stood  the  battle,  doubtful  but 
fearful  to  the  Austrians,  when  suddenly  the  bridge  which 
Buonaparte  had  established  over  the  Danube  was  swept  away 
by  the  floo<l.' 

Eapp,  in  his  Memoirs,  exults  over  Essling :  '  We  Were 
masters  of  the  village.  The  Archduke  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
recover  it.  Five  times  he  led  his  troops  to  the  cliarge ;  and 
five  times  he  was  defeated.  He  suffered  immense  loss.  Oars 
was  also  considerable.'  Indeed  it  was.  There  were  some 
twenty  thousand  killed  and  wounded  on  either  side.  A  rather 
equivocal  authority.  The  Eventful  Life  of  Napokmi  Bormparlt, 
published  by  Cumberland  in  1828,  and  purporting  to  be  a 
translation  from  the  French  of  Baroii  Karlo  Exccllmanjis,  says 
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that '  the  battle  of  Essling  added  fresh  laurels  to  the  glory  and 
inflexible  firmness  of  the  French  army/ 

Mtm, — This  is  repeated  word  for  word  in  the  Life  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  by  W.  H.  Ireland,  Esq.,  Member  of  the 
Athenaeum  of  Sciences  and  Art  at  Paris,  '  published  in  the 
same  year,  '28,  by  the  same  bookseller,  John  Cumberland,  of 
Ludgate.'  In  fact,  Ireland's  text  is  nearly  identical  with  that 
of  Baron  Karlo  Excellmanns.  Ireland's  three  hack-smelling 
volumes  are,  nevertheless,  a  treasure,  since  they  contain  a 
large  number  of  coloured  illustrations  splendidly  engraved  in 
aquatint  by  George  Cruikshank.  Some  of  the  battle-scenes 
are  '  adapted '  from  the  well-known  designs  of  Schweback  and 
Carle  Vernet ;  but  they  all  have  the  magic  touch  of  George's 
graphic  genius.  I  may  wind  up  the  Essling  matter  (ere  it 
becomes  weariness)  by  quoting  the  judicious  Adolphe  Thiers 
{History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  vol.  viii  p.  270) : — 

'  Thus  terminated  this  two-days'  battle,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  of  the 
century,  and  which  began  the  series  of  those  abominable  scenes  of  carnage  of 
the  closing  years  of  the  Empire — when,  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  the 
equivalent  of  the  population  of  a  great  city  would  be  destroyed.* 


But  enough  of  bloodshed.  Let  us  say  a  word  about  the 
fashions  under  the  first  Empire.  A  happy  hazard  has  just 
made  me  the  possessor  of  a  set  of  The  Ladi/s  Mitseum  and 
Polite  Repository  (1806-10).  The  ladies  may  be  interested 
to  learn  that  in  the  year  1807  gloves  came  (as  they  do  now) 
right  up  to  the  elbow ;  that  sleeves  were  worn  short,  puffed, 
and  slashed,  showing  material  of  another  colour  beneath ;  that 
bracelets  were  worn  as  high  up  as  the  springing  of  the  biceps 
muscle  (a  lady  with  a  stout  or  '  Kemble  *  biceps  must  have 
been  a  rather  costly  article  in  the  way  of  bracelets) ;  that  the 
hair  was  worn '  curly,'  and  that  the  dimensions  of  the  sunshades 
in  use  were  prodigious. 

But  these  were  not  the  things  which  interested  n 
the  Ladys  Museum  (bibliographically  valuable  becan 
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a  gap  between  the  old  Bdh  AssmxhUe  and  Acktrvmivtis 
Repository).  In  vol.  iii.  p.  245  of  the  Museum,  I  stumbled  on 
a  rare  tid-bit  of  '  Bonapartiana,'  in  the  shape  of  an  engraved 
portrait  of  the  Empress  Josephuie,  who  is  conteraptuoualy 
styled  'Madame  Buonaparte.'  The  portrait  is  surmoiiuted  by 
an  imperial  crown,  which  has  bodily  thruot  on  one  side  (both 
tjmblenis  of  royalty  are  shown)  the  crown  of  St.  Louia. 

A  memoir  of '  Madame  Buonaparte '  foUowa,  beginning  with 

the  quotation  from  Shakspeare  (peculiarly  appropriate  in 
1807): 

■Tlierta  110  inulioQ 
Tbat  tunds  to  vite  iti  tnau,  but  I  tkHirm 
It  is  this  woman's  part  ;  be  it  Ijing,  note  it 
This  tromaii'a;  flatteringB,  ht-rs!  dfjooiring,  hers  ;' 

and  so  forth.  The  writer  in  a  magazine  intended  for  the 
perusal  of  EngJish  ladies,  goes  on  to  tell  his  readers  that 
'  although  apostate  bishops  may  bold  up  the  subject  of  the 
present  sketch  as  the  model  of  her  sex,  of  manners  as  simple 
as  her  morals  are  pure,  this  specious  colouring  cannot  liide 
from  the  disgusted  eye  the  Haggard  Demirep'  (only  the 
biographer  uses  a  stronger  term),  '  the  spouse  of  the  Oorsican 
assassin.'     Politics  ran  high  ia  the  year  1807. 

What  is  vary  funny  is  to  mark  that  the  artist  and  engraver 
have  not  followed  the  lead  of  tlie  biographer.  The  '  disgusted 
eye'  rests  on  the  portrait  of  an  exquisitely  pretty  and 
graceful  woman,- — a  portrait  indeed  of  Josephine  as  she  really 


The  biogi'apher  is  very  good  on  Madame  Buonaparte's 
wai-drobe.     He  remarks : — 

'The  extraragniice  of  thu  wretched  woman  is  equalled  only  by  h«r 
wiekedsess.  She  never  puts  on  any  plain  gown  twice,  and  she  changaa  her 
dresa  four  or  six  timos  a  day.  In  the  summcc  she  makes  use  of  four  doxtm  pain 
or  silL  stockings,  and  thr«e  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  and  shoes ;  and  in  the  winter 
three  doMn  pairs  of  the  hest  Englbh  uotton  stockings  and  two  dozen  of  French 
silk  BtockingB  every  neek.  She  never  wears  any  washed  Btocking!),  nor  pata  on 
twice  the  aaaie  pair  of  gloves  or  shoes.  All  herchomiBesareof  thefiueat  cambric 
with  borders  of  lace  that  cost  ten  lonis  d'ot  each.  Six  dozen  tif  these  garmenta 
ore  made  up  for  her  every  month.' 

'Such,' indignantly  concludes  the  biographer, ' is  this  vile 
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woman,  who  deserves  to  be  exhibited  both  as  a  shame  to 
herself  and  a  warning  to  others  whom  future  revohitions  may 
tempt  to  future  imitation  and  degradation/  I  am  only  afraid 
that  the  ladies  who  in  1807  read  the  harrowing  schedule  of 
*  Madame  Buonaparte's '  toilette  may  have  been  apt  to  wish, 
with  a  sigh,  that '  they  had  half  her  complaint/ 


•—•>.'****-*  *-^Jw^ 


There  will  be  no  '  Silly  Season '  this  autumn,  I  am  inclined 
to  think.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  will  take  care  of  that ;  and 
when  (J),  K)  Arabi  has  been  finally  disposed  of,  the  October 
session  of  Parliament  will  compel  the  Enormous  Gooseberry, 
the  Shower  of  Eed  Eain  in  Suffolk,  the  Cat  discovered  in  a 
Gaspipe,  the  Great  Sea  Sei-pent,  and  other  customary  news- 
paper 'annuals/  to  take  a  'back  seat.'  As  it  happened, 
however,  lately  the  Potato  cropped  up  as  unexpectedly  as 
prematurely  to  compete  as  a  portent  with  the  Enormous 
Gooseberry ;  and  for  some  nine  days  or  so  the  press  teemed 
with  correspondence  and  leading  articles  bearing  on  the  vexed 
question  as  to  whether  the  potato  was  introduced  into  these 
isles  by  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  or  Sir  John 
Hawkins. 

Having  myself,  'in  another  place/  contributed  rather 
extensively  to  the  multitude  of  words  which  have  darkened 
counsel  in  this  matter,  I  may  be  excused  from  inflicting  on  my 
readers  any  more  tangled  talk  touching  the  archaeology  of  the 
potato ;  but  I  may  just  point  to  any  enterprising  young 
man  who  feels  inclined  to  deliver  before  a  local  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  a  lecture  on  the  Solanum  Tuberosum, 
that  any  quantity  of  'cram'  may  be  found  on  the  subject 
in  Loudon's  Cyclopccdia  of  Agriculture  and  in  M'CuUoch's 
Dictionary  of  Commerce. 

That  which  has  been,  however,  interesting  and  ' 
this  otherwise  futile  controversy  on  the  respective 
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Kaleigh,  Drake,  and  Hawkins  to  have  first  introduced  the 
potato  into  England  or  Ireland,  is  the  fact  which  has  been 
ascertained,  that  up  to  the  middle  of  the  18  th  century  the 
potato  was  not  by  any  means  the  habitual  food  of  the  English 
people.  The  aristocratic  cooks  either  ignored  the  potato 
altogether  (as  M.  Vincent  la  Chapelle,  Lord  Chesterfield's 
cJiefy  did),  or  treated  it  as  a  sweet  dish.  Thus,  in  Tht 
Cook  and  Confectioners'  Dictionary,  by  Mr.  John  Nott,  who 
had  been  chef  to  the  Dukes  of  Somerset,  Ormonde,  and  Bolton, 
and  Lords  Lansdowne  and  Ashburnham  (London,  1726),  there 
are  only  two  recipes  for  dressing  potatoes. 

Both  are  treated  sweetly.  One  is  for  a  potato-pie,  to  be 
made  of  '  potatoes  boiled  tender,'  with  marrow,  yolks  of  hard 
eggs,  spice,  blanched  almonds,  dates,  orange,  lemon,  melted 
butter,  and  sugar ;  the  other  is  a  preparation  of  boiled  potatoes, 
beef  marrow,  eringo  roots,  verjuice,  rose-water,  and  sugar. 
Mrs.  Glasse,  writing  some  twenty  years  later,  had  some  slightly 
more  enlarged  views  on  the  potato ;  yet  The  Professed  Cook, 
published  in  1769,  is  altogether  silent  as  to  potatoes.  There 
is  a  reason  for  this  mutism.  T/ie  Professed  Cook  is  a  trans- 
lation from  the  French  Soupers  de  la  Cour ;  and  Parmentier 
did  not  popularize  the  potato  in  France  until  late  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVI. 


-'^i*^^ 


In  re  the  barbarous  and  obsolete  word  *  Fredish,'  '  F.  W.' 
writes  that  '  the  origin  of  Fredish '  may  probably  be  found  in 
an  article  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  itself,  in  which  the 
writer  regrets  the  absence  of  a  short  distinctive  title  for  the 
L^nited  States  of  America,  and  suggests — '  Fredon,'  with  *  Frede ' 
and  *  Fredish,*  analogous  to  Swede  and  Swedish.  But  he  has 
not  the  whole  series  of  the  Monthly  at  hand,  and  is  unable 
to  refer  to  the  exact  number  in  which  the  suggestion  appeared. 
Another  and  wholly  anonymous  correspondent  tells  me  that, 
at  page  144  of  the  August  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review 
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there  is  a  reference  to  '  FreJorica,"  whicli  may  possiWy  W 
allied  to  the  word  '  Fredisb.' 


'  The  John  Dory.'  '  G.  H.  V.,'  GIo^ow,  points  out  that  in 
the  CorithiU  Magasitu  for  April  1868,  vol  xvU.  p.  486,  and 
in  an  arUcle  called  '  Don  Kicardo,'  vrritten  (so  infers  uiy 
correspondent)  by  the  late  James  Uanuay,  sometime  HJkL 
Consul  at  Barcelona,  it  is  stated  that  John  Dory  is  not  derived 
either  from  Jean  Dor^  or  from  Jaune  Dun.'e,  but  from  the 
Spanish  word  janitorr,  by  which  name  the  fish  having  the 
impress  of  St.  Peter's  fioger  and  thumb  is  known  in  Spain. 
James  Hannay  should  have  been  a  competent  Spanish  scholar ; 
yet  it  is  passing  strange  that,  just  as  jantiore  is  absent  from 
the  most  recent  Anglo-Italian  dictionaries,  so  do  I  fitil  to  find 
the  word  in  M.  de  S^joumant's  great  Dictionnaire  Espagnol- 
PranfaU.  Yet  there  must  be  such  a  word,  popular  in  both 
peninsulas ;  for  a  correspondent  at  Leghorn  tells  me  that  the 
Italian  fishermen  call  the  John  Dory  janiiore  ami  jvsw  rft 
San  PUtro.  Is  Janiiore  Lingua  Franca,  or  an  accepted  word 
both  in  Italian  and  in  Spanish  ? 


TuE'iDAl,  August  29  was 
tho  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  loss  at  Spithead,  of 
the  hundred  and  eight-guu 
ship  Boyul  GtuTijL,  flying 
the  flag  of  Eear  -  Admiral 
Kenipenfeldt  Cowper  w  rites, 
m  his  Toll  for  tfie  Brave 
1M5  foitts,  Pirifre 
—    fortes)  — 

'  A  land  bro«ze  shook  tlic  shrouds, 
And  she  nas  overset , 
Down  n-eiit  Ihe  Hoyal  George, 
Willi  all  hor  crew  complete.' 

The  poet  estimates  the  loss 
of  life  at  'twice  four  hundred 
men '  (Bis  quater  centum).  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates 
says  that  Admiral  Kempenfeldt,  '  the  crew,  many  marines, 
women,  and  Jews — in  all  about  six  hundred  persons — were 
drowned.'  Cowper  says  that  it  was  the  land  breeze  '  shaking 
the  shrouds '  that  did  the  mischief ;  Haydn  says  that  the 
catastrophe  was  due  to  the  guns  rolling  to  one  side ;  while  in 
Chambers's  Book  of  Days  it  is  hinted  that  the  disaster  was 
caused  by  the  abnormally  perilous  position  in  which  the  ship 
was  placed.  She  had  been  '  heeled  over ' — that  is  to  say,  more 
of  her  hull  had  been  exposed  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  in  order  to  allow  certain  repairs 
to  be  executed  on  her  keel.  So,  having  shifted  her  centre  of 
gravity,  and  not  being  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  (of  which 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  still  within  the  base),  she  capsized. 
And  I  want  to  know,  if  one  authority  tells  you  one  thing,  and 
another  authority  teUs  you  another,  how  history  is  to  be 
VTitten   with  the  accuracy  demanded  by  an  esteemed  second- 
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hand  bookseller,  who  writes  me  this  week  to  tell  me  that 
'  Ireland's  History  of  Napoleon  is  in  four  volumes,  and  not  in 
three ; '  the  number  which  I  gave  last  week  in  a  paragraph 
about  the  battle  of  Essling,  or  Esslingen,  or  Aspern. 

Of  course  Ireland  is  in  four  volumes ;  but  I  wrote,  up  to 
my  eyes,  so  to  speak,  in  Napoleonic  Lives;  and  between 
Thiers,  who  (in  my  edition,  a  German  one)  is  in  twenty-one 
volumes,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  is  in  nine,  and  Las  Casas, 
who  is  in  two,  and  Hazlitt,  who  is  in  four,  and  Laurent  de 
TArdSche,  who  is  in  one,  I  became  confused. 

Mem. — There  was  a  Royal  George  (so  Pepys  tells  us)  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  l.  She  was  reported  'missing'  after  our 
great  and  disastrous  sea-fight  with  the  Dutch  in  1666.  A 
singular  fatality  seemed  to  attend  the  men-of-war  with  the 
prefix  of  '  Eoyal '  in  this  reign.  In  the  action  just  mentioned, 
the  Royal  Charles  and  the  Royal  KaOierine  both  went  twice 
aground.  The  Royal  James  was  burned  by  the  Dutch  in  the 
Medway  ;  so  was  the  Royal  Oak,  the  second  of  that  name. 
There  really  seemed  to  be  'nae  luck  about  the  house' — 
of  Stuart — either  by  sea  or  by  land. 

The  worthy  Clerk  of  the  Acts  to  the  Admiralty  records 
(Diary,  February  15, 1664),  with  curious  equanimity,  the  loss 
of  the  first  Royal  Oak :  '  At  noon,  with  Creed  to  the  Trinity 
House,  where  a  very  good  dinner  among  the  old  jokers,  and 
an  extraordinary  discourse  of  the  manner  of  the  loss  of  the 
Royal  Oak  coming  home  from  Bantam  upon  the  rocks  of 
Scilly.'  I  am  exercised  about  one  expression  in  this  para- 
graph. Why  should  Mr.  Pepys  have  spoken  of  the  elder 
brethren  of  the  Trinity  House  as  old  jokers  ?  I  hope  they 
did  not  joke  about  the  loss  of  the  Royai  Oak,  How  long  had 
they  been  jocose  ?  Were  they  jocular  under  the  Common- 
wealth ?  Oliver,  as  we  all  know  on  Mr.  Carlyle's  authority, 
'  stood  no  nonsense.'  Did  he  stand  any  joking  from  Tower 
Hill  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  is  an  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity "" 
He  is  not  an  old  joker. 

Mem. — Perhaps   it  was  some   facetious   membe 
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ancient  fraternity  who  was  the  author  of  the  joke  about  the 
Buoy  at  the  Nore  marrying  Miss  Issippi ;  and  the  cognate 
witticism  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  being  condemned 
to  a  perpetual  state  of  celibacy  in  consequence  of  *  Point  de 
Galle/ 

Meanwhile,  the  commemoration  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
of  August  29,  1782,  will  probably  lead  to  a  practically 
beneficent  result.  Many  of  the  bodies  washed  ashore  after  the 
wreck  were  buried  in  the  old  churchyard,  Portsea  (St  Mary's, 
Kingston),  but  the  stones  erected  to  their  memory  have  fallen 
into  decay ;  the  church  tower — the  only  portion  remaining  of 
the  antique  edifice — is  painfully  dilapidated ;  and  the  church 
itself  is  not  large  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  rapidly 
increasing  congregation.  So  the  Vicar  of  Portsea  has  issued  an 
appeal  to  the  public  for  funds  wherewith  to  repair  the  tower, 
add  a  transept  and  chancel  to  the  church,  and  place  the 
churchyard  in  thoroughly  good  order.  The  Vicar  strengthens 
his  appeal  by  the  reminder  that  it  is  not  only  naval  men  who 
should  feel  interested  in  the  old  church  at  Portsea.  Charles 
Dickens  was  christened  there,  in  1812.  There  likewise  was 
baptized  in  1806  the  second  Brunei,  the  engineer  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  and  the  designer  of  the  Great  Eastern 
steamship. 


'  Old  Letters.*  I  am  not  aware  whether  my  '  indefinite ' 
correspondent  is  satisfied  with  the  information  that  Mr. 
Frederick  liOcker  is  the  author  of  the  verses  on  '  Old  Letters  ;* 
but  the  mention  of  that  fact  has  been  productive  to  me  of 
results  the  reverse  of  satisfactory.  It  seems  that  the  late 
Caroline  Norton  (Lady  Stirling  Maxwell)  wrote  a  very  pathetic 
poem  called  Old  Letters.  For  some  days  past  the  post  has 
been  bringing  me  letters  of  the  following  type : — 

*  Sir, — You  arc  quite  in  error  in  assuming  that  Mr.  Frederick  Locker  is  tlio 
author  of  the  verses  mentioned  by  your  correspondent.  They  are  by  the  Rev. 
Jonas  "Whalseby,  M.A.,  and  were  first  published  in  the  **  Poets*  Comer"  of  the 
lyatjgkshury  OaTjette,     Yours,  etc.,  J.  Cox  Shube.' 
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Or  of  this  (on  a  post-card)  : — 

'  Miscreant :  With  your  osaal  ignonmce  and  malevolence,  jon  ascribe  to  one 
Frederick  Locker  (who  is  he  ?)  the  authorship  of  an  exqnisite  lyric  written  by  my 
personal  friend  Ossian  Pindar  Anacreon  Spogg,  one  of  the  most  Daphnephoric, 
Uelionic,  and  Zens-gifted  tragnedistic  rhapsodists  of  this  or  any  other  age.  The 
poem  was  originally  published  in  the  pages  of  the  Siill  Bom  Magftzine,  and 
afterwards,  with  other  of  my  gifted  friend's  poem^,  in  a  handsome  octavo 
volume.  Of  the  large  paper  edition  (price  three  guineas)  only  a  few  remain 
unsold.  I  believe  that  my  gifted  friend's  address  is  602  The  Grove,  Par- 
nassus Place,  Lyra  Road,  S.E.' 


'  F.  C.  H.'  ^Tites  me  that  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
'the  use  or  the  misuse  of  the  word  equestrian  as  a  sub- 
stantive.' I  have  spoken  of  the  *  absence  of  dashing  eques- 
trians from  the  Eow.'  My  correspondent  has  been  reading 
a  little  American  book  entitled  A  Manual  of  Misused  Jl'^ords, 
among  which  occurs  equesirinne,  ignorantly  supposed  to  be 
French  for  horsewoman. 

In  speaking  of '  the  absence  of  equestrians  from  the  Kow/ 
I  used  the  word  '  equestrian  *  as  an  English  word,  and  not  as 
a  French  one.  Steele,  in  the  Spectator,  more  than  once 
alludes  to  '  equestrian  ladies ; '  but,  as  a  substantive,  the  word 
appears  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary:  'Equestrian,  from  Latin 
equcster,  equestris,  a  horseman ;'  and  in  the  latest  edition  of 
Webster,  equestrian  is  recognised  as  a  substantive,  meaning  '  a 
man  who  rides  on  horseback,  a  rider,  a  horseman.'  By  the 
way,  although  *  equestrian '  is  obviously  not  a  French  word, 
'  Eotten  Eow '  is,  according  to  weighty  authority,  of  Gallic 
derivation.  It  is  a  corruption  of  Boiite  du  Roy.  I  remember, 
many  years  ago,  that  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  Eoyal 
Engineers  showed  me  a  map  of  Hyde  Park  made  in  the 
reign  of  William  m.  In  this  plan  the  'Eow'  appeared  as 
Route  du  Roy.     When  the  corruption  crept  in  I  know  not. 
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'  Pellitory  of  the  wall/  I  am  much  obliged  to  '  H.  P.  K/ 
(Taunton),  who  tells  me  that  in  Ben  Jonson*s  Alchemist  Abel 
Drugger  speaks  of  having  been  cured  of  a  surfeit  of  fat  mutton 
by  *  Pellitory  of  the  wall/  administered  by  an  old  woman,  who 
only  charged  twopence  for  the  medicine.  The  allusion  occurs 
Act  iii.  Sc.  2  : 

*  A  good  old  woman — 
Yes,  faith,  she  dwells  in  Sea-coal  Lane,  did  cure  me 
With  sodden  ale  and  Pellitory  of  the  wall. 
Cost  me  but  twopence.* 

'  Eare  Ben '  had  a  curious  knowledge  of  drugs  and  nostrums. 
In  this  same  play  of  the  Alchemist  (get  the  nine- volume 
edition  of  the  works  of  B.  J.,  with  the  notes  and  memoir  by 
Gififord,  and  a  new  introduction  and  appendices  by  the  late 
Lieut-Colonel  Cunningham ;  London :  Bickers)  Ben  speaks  of 
'  oil  of  talc '  as  a  cosmetic  for  ladies.  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies, 
mentions  calcined  talc  as  a  '  white  wash.' 

But  I  have  not  quite  done  with  *  Pellitory.'  '  M.  M.' 
writes : — Possibly  your  correspondent  '  C.  H.  G.'  confuses 
'Pellitory  from  out  the  wall'  with  1  Kings  iv.  33,  'And  he 
(Solomon)  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar-tree  that  is  in 
Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springefh  out  of  the  wall' 
In  Dr.  Woodville's  very  interesting  Medical  Botany  (3  vols., 
London,  1793),  'Pellitory  of  the  wall'  is  figured  and 
described  as  'among  the  most  common  of  British  plants, 
growing  on  old  walls,  and  flowering  from  May  to  September.' 
Dr.  Woodville  adds,  'It  is  now  very  seldom  used,  though 
sanctioned  with  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  both  the 
Pharmacopoeias.* 


I  HAVE  been  studying  the  report  of  the  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Bonney  before  the  British  Association  on  '  Some  Customs 
of  the  Aborigines  of  the  Eiver  Darling,  New  South  Wales.* 
I  found  the  account  of  the  customs  of  the  antipodeans  as  to 
rearing  and  training  children  highly  interesting.  The  Darling 
llivev  baby  (pretty  name  for  an  infant)  is  sometimes  exposed 
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and  left  to  perish ;  but  when  '  permitted  to  survive,'  is 
treated,  in  its  nonage  at  least,  with  kindness,  and  is  most 
carefully  trained.  High-caste  babies  are  kept  strictly  apart 
from  low-caste  ones :  the  children  following  the  rank  of  the 
mother.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  the  boys  undergo  a  formal 
initiation  into  manhood,  which  is  accompanied  by  many 
painful  and  disagreeable  ceremonies,  and  which  the  youths  do 
all  they  can  to  avoid.  They  are  smoked  almost  to  suffocation; 
a  tooth  is  frequently  drawn,  and  other  sufferings  inflicted. 
Children  are  called  by  the  names  of  animals,  reptiles,  birds,  or 
fishes.  The  youths  are  frequently  betrothed  before  initiation, 
and  have  great  liberty  of  choice;  but  the  feelings  of  the 
maidens  are  little  consulted,  and  they  often  know  nothing  of 
their  future  husbands.  Poor  little  Darling  Eiver  maidens ! 
We  manage  things  so  very  much  better  in  the  parish  of  St. 
George,  Hanover  Square ! 

Would  you  like  to  be  a  Darling  River  baby,  if,  on  the  vice 
versd  principle,  you  had  a  chance  of  becoming  s^  child  again  ? 
Strangely  enough,  one  of  tbe  inflictions  at  initiation  to  which 
the  Australian  youths  most  strongly  object  is  undergone  quite 
voluntarily  by  our  young  hopefuls.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  or 
thereabouts,  instead  of  being  '  smoked  almost  to  suffocation/ 
they  smoke  themselves  until  they  are  almost  suffocated. 
Whenever  I  go  to  the  play  I  am  filled  with  amazement  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  gilded  youths  with  the  gilt-knobbed  sticks 
who  plant  themselves  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  between  the 
acts,  and  suck  and  puff  their  cigarettes.  Their  proceedings 
are  to  me  a  solemn  and  inscrutable  mystery.  Do  they  really 
like  smoking  a  raaxinmm  of  paper  and  a  minimum  of  tobacco  ? 


Punch  facetiously  reviews  *  Ouida's '  new  book  Binibi  How 
pronounced  ?  asks  Mr.  P.  Kmbl,  or  Bimebi  ?  Of  course  the 
gloomy  chieftain  (who  is  a  ripe  Italian  scholar ;  have  we  not 
his  admired  sonnet  begi^nipg  *  Felici  Pensieri,  dove  soi 
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knows  that  a  *  bimbo  *  is  a  plump,  chubby  child,  and  that  in 
the  plural  the  final  i  is  short,  and  pronounced  like  c,  I  may 
have  already  mentioned  that  I  fell  across  the  word  in  a  rather 
amusing  manner,  last  autumn,  at  Genoa,  where  the  chief 
theatrical  attraction  was  a  comedy  entitled  I  Nostri  Bimhi, 
being  an  adaptation  of  the  English  play  of  Oitr  Boys,  by  the 
'  Egregio  Signore  Enrico  J.  Byron/ 


Writes  a  correspondent : — '  Cannot  "  G.  A.  S."  devote 
most  of  the  Echoes  of  next  week  to  the  Welsh  Eisteddfod, 
and  tell  his  readers  how  ancient  its  ceremonies  are  ?  Has  he 
seen  the  opening  ceremony  ?  The  old  bards  standing  in  a 
circle  in  their  robes  form  a  strange  spectacle  in  this  19  th 
century/  Very  like ;  but  I  am  unable  to  discourse  on  the 
Welsh  National  Eisteddfod,  for  the  reason  that  I  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  it.  Nor,  beyond  having  passed  once  or 
twice  through  Holyhead  on  my  way  to  Queenstown  and  the 
United  States,  do  I  know  anything  about  Wales,  I  mean  to 
go  there  some  day  (I  hope)  when  I  have  been  to  Bath  and 
Cheltenham,  to  Exeter  and  Plymouth  and  Falmouth.  I 
intend  next  Saturday  to  visit  Virginia  Water.  I  have  never 
been  there,  yet. 


Pencil  in  hand,  on  marginal  note-making  intent,  have  I 
been  studying  Mrs.  Henry  Eeeve's  Cookery  and  Housekeep- 
ing, to  the  pretty  piscatorial  illustrations  to  which  I  have 
already  drawn  attention.  It  is  a  very  sensible,  modest,  prac- 
tical, and  honest  little  book.  I  italicize  '  honest,'  because  many 
compilers  of  cookery  books  ruthlessly  '  crib  *  the  recipes  of 
their  predecessors  without   the  slightest  acknowledgment  of 
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the  source  of  these  appropriations;  and  Mrs.  Henry  Eeeve 
has  the  candour  to  tell  her  readers  that  *  hints  have  b  eeu 
taken  from  many  sources,  recipes  from  many  books;  the 
recipes  have  been  revised  and  varied  so  as  to  adapt  them  to 
fastidious  palates  and  to  small  households;  the  hints  have 
been  so  enlarged  as  to  give  the  principles  on  which  dinners 
should  be  composed.* 

The  lady's  hints  as  to  the  proper  dress  to  be  worn  by  a 
female  cook  are  as  sensible  as  they  are  amusing.  The  cordon 
blett  is  warned  against  wearing  a  gown  with  '  flounces  or  folds 
that  act  as  pockets  to  catch  falling  particles ; '  and  then  as 
to  her  hair,  it  is  sententiously  remarked  that  '  the  hair  of  a 
man  cook  is  shorter  and  more  easily  kept,  yet  he  always  wears 
a  cap— is  it  not  then  absurd  that  a  woman  cook  should  allow 
her  unprotected  hair  to  be  steamed  by  all  her  savoury  pots  or 
to  be  filled  with  flour?  She  ought  to  wear  a  good-sized 
white  cap  and  dress  her  hair  in  some  neat  close  way,  so  as  to 
have  no  loose  hair  nor  hair-pins  which  might  fall  into  the 
food.'  Mrs.  Reeve  would  seem  to  have  been  reading  that 
paper  of  Mr.  Thackeray — was  it  in  the  Fat  Contributor  ? — in 
which  he  speaks  of  a  cook  on  board  a  steamer  being  so  fond 
of  the  passengers  that  he  used  to  send  them  up  a  lock  of  his 
hair  every  day,  in  the  soup. 

Afem, — Some  of  the  recipes  appear  to  have  the  merit  of 
absolute  novelty,  so  far  as  publicity  is  concerned.  I  never 
before  met  with  oysters  and  macaroni.  The  oyster  kabobs, 
too,  should  be  very  succulent. 

Another  culinary  lady ;  but  she  does  her  good  deeds  (or 
dishes)  by  stealth,  and  would  blush  to  find  herself  famous, 
I  have  before  me  a  tiny  volume  of  less  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pages,  containing  a  collection  of  recipes  for  choice  dishes 
of  different  nationalities,  *  By  one  who  has  tested  them ' 
(London,  Remington  &  Co.).  If  you  will  look  into  this 
little  tome,  you  will  find  the  recipe  for  the  Russian  soup 
known  as  borche,  an  excellent  soup,  made  from  a  stock  com* 
posed  of  a  peck  of  bran,  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  a  large  slice 
of  toasted  black  bread,  steeped  in  a  tub  full  of  warm  wato^ 
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and  kept  for  three  or  four  days  with  the  lid  on,  by  the  side  of 
a  stove,  till  the  liquid  becomes  slightly  acid.  To  this  stock 
may  be  added  lamb  or  mutton,  beef,  vegetables,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, fish.  But  the  lady  says  naught  of  the  Muscovite 
Okroshka,  a  cold  iced  soup  of  Kvas  with  piebes  of  herring, 
cucumber,  and  meat  floating  in  it ;  nor  of  Batvenia,  another 
capital  soup  of  a  greenish  Ime ;  nor  of  *  Ukha,'  a  fish  soup 
which  may  be  made  with  '  sterlet '  or  with  the  less  expensive 
'  yershi '  or  pope ;  nor,  finally  of  the  high  and  mighty  *  Stchi,' 
a  noble  soup  of  beef  and  cabbage. 

'  Lc  moujik  en  sa  cabane,  od  le  chaume  le  couvre 

Mange  sa  soupe  et  sourit ; 
£t  la  porte  de  la  cuisine  de  Gatschina  s^ouvre 
Quand  le  Tsar  veut  du  StchL* 

So  might  have  sung  Malherbe  if  he  had  known  anything 
about  Muscovite  cookery,  and  if  he  had  not  in  infinitely  nobler 
verses  paraphr^ed  the  '  pauperum  tabemas  regunjque  turres ' 
of  Horace. 


The  gates  of  tlie  Temple  of  Janus  being  thrown  very  wide 
open  just  now  (although  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  long),  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  the  military  idea  is  predominant  in 
every  class  of  society ;  and  of  all  the  Seven  Ages,  the  one  at 
present  most  popular  is  that  of  the  soldier,  without  his  *  strange 
oaths,'  but  still  '  bearded  like  the  pard  : ' 

*  Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  (juarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  at  the  cannon's  mouth.* 

The  latest  outcome  of  the  warlike  idea  is  a  very  plucky  and, 
it  would  seem,  practical  proposal  to  organize  a  regiment  of 
mounted  volunteer  infantry  within  the  metropolitan  district. 
To  untechnological  ears  perhaps  the  term  '  mounted  infantry ' 
may  seem  as  paradoxical  as  the  couplet  of  the  Tsarina 
Cflfcijarine's  philosophical  poet : 
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'II  fait  le  plus  beau  temps  da  monde, 
Pour  monter  d  cheval  sur  la  terre  ou  sur  I'onde.* 

But  recent  military  mentors  have  told  us  all  about  the  mounted 
foot-soldiers;  and  recent  events  in  Egypt  have  shown  how 
brilliantly  useful  the  '  fantassins  k  cheval '  can  becoma  They 
have  been  so  successful  when  employed  on  outpost  duty,  that 
the  military  authorities  are  considering  the  advisability  of 
establishing  them  as  a  permanent  branch  of  the  service.  Now, 
as  the  British  volunteer  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  real 
soldier,  who  is  only  waiting  for  a  chance -of  going  upon  active 
service,  the  moment  seems  particularly  propitious  for  enrolling 
a  corps  of  mounted  infantry  among  the  metropolitan  volunteers. 

Every  candidate  for  membership  of  the  corps  must,  I  learn, 
after  being  passed  into  line,  'attend  at  least  twelve  drills 
yearly,  and  pledge  himself  to  remain  a  member  for  at  least 
three  years,  unless  prevented  by  unforeseen  circumstances.' 
I  am  asked  to  state  that  gentlemen  wishing  to  join  should 
communicate  with  Colonel  V.  M.  L,  care  of  the  Volunteer 
Service  Gazette,  Fleet  Street.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  good  head* 
quarters,  with  an  adequate  drill-gi'ound,  will  be  found  for  the 
corps.  The  barracks  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company 
would  make  a  splendid  locale. 


I  ,».»•''•',  / 


Adam  Bell,  Clim  of  the  Clough,  and  William  of  Cloudes- 
lie  were  '  all  three  archers,  good  enough  —  the  best  in  the 
north  countrie/  They  were  the  boldest  of  the  bold.  So  was 
' Pn'nz  Eugen  der  edle  Bitter' — he  of  Hofkirch  and  the 
German  b^Jlad.  A  very  bold  commander>  Prince  Eugene. 
But  to  my  mind,  Henry  Irving,  prince  of  contemporary 
tragedians,  and  lessee  and  manager  of  the  Eoyal  Lyceum 
Theatre,  belongs  to  the  race  of  superlatively  bold  men; 
since  on  September  2  he  opens  the  house  in  Wellington 
Street  with  Romeo  and  Juliet,  with  the  cast  'as  before' — 
himself  playing  II  Signore    Romeo  de'  Montecchi,  and   the 
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eiicbaiiliug  Miss  Ellou  Ti;rry  as  La  Signorina  Giulietta  de' 
Oapuletli. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  Mr.  Irving  be  deemed 
exceptionally  adventurous  in  thus  giving  the  public  once  more 
tlie  oppoitunity  of  witnessing  one  of  the  most  splendid  and 
scholar-like  revivals  of  modem  times  ?  Chiefly,  I  should  say, 
because  we  are  at  the  b^inning  of  September ;  because  the 
weather  shows  signs  of  mending,  and  we  may  have  a  fine 
autumn,  after  all  -,  and,  lastly,  because  it  ia  commonly  assumed 
that  there  is  'nobody  in  town.'  I  yielded  to  that  persuasion 
myself  last  week ;  because  for  a  fortnight  and  more  there  has 
been  an  appreciable  diminution  in  the  number  of  '  people  who 
want  something,'  and  who,  in  quest  of  that  something  (which, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  I  am  utterly  powerless  to  give  or 
procure  from  them),  besiege  my  door  from  morning  till  night, 
unhinge  the  nerves  of  my  womenkind,  and  exacerbate  the 
normally  sweet  temper  of  my  white  Pomeranian  dog  Bismarck, 
who  (of  course  I  should  say  '  which,'  but  he  is  '  so  very 
liunian ')  barks  at  every  knock  and  whines  at  every  ring. 
But  what  are  the  hundreds  of  bores  and  bisomses  who  are 
haply  out  of  town,  or  who  fancy  (aha !  the  front  window 
blinds  are  kept  strictly  pulled  down)  that  you  are  out  of  town, 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  not  left  town,  and  do 
not  mean  to  go  away ;  or  who,  perchance,  have  just  come  to 
town,  and  have  adopted  the  wholesome  resolve  of  straightway 
betaking  themselves  to  the  Lyceum  and  seeing  Mr.  IrNTng'a 
Eomeo  and  Miss  Terry's  Juliet,  and  the  manliest  Mercutio 
and  the  most  genial  Nurse  that,  in  our  time,  have  been  seen 
upon  the  stage.     Mr.   Irving,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  only  a 

I  consummate  dramatic  artist,  but  he  is  also  a  very  dry  humourist ; 
and  it  may  be  his  purpose  (with  a  quiet  chuckle)  to  prove 
that  there  are  a  great  many  more  people  in  town  than  those 
whose  horizon  is  bounded  by  Fleet  Street  to  the  east  and 
by  Clubland  to  the  west  are  aware  of — people  who  are  panting 
to  pay  their  money  for  stalls  and  private  boxes,  and  places  in 
the  dress  circle — people  who  will  fill  the  pit  and  gallery  if  a 
really  good  entertainment  be  offered  them.  Vast  numbers  of 
country  cousins  repair  antmally  to  the  metropolis  just  as  the 
Cockneys  are  leaving  it;  and  then  there  is  the  American 
contingent  to  be  borne  in  mind- — a  contingent  wealthier  and 
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more  numerous,  I  am  told,  this  year,  than  has  ever  been 
known  to  invade  us — to  go  to  the  play  (if  any  playhouses  of 
note  be  open),  to  visit  the  Tower,  and  climb  up  to  the  ball 
and  cross  of  St.  Paul's,  and  to  grumble  sorely  at  the  hotels 
because  fried  potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  oyster  plant  are  not  always 
included  in  the  breakfast  bills  of  fare.  Well ;  we  shall  see. 
Mr.  Irving  is  a  bold  man ;  and  fortune,  we  are  told,  favours 
the  bold. 

At  the  Imperial  Theatre,  Captain  Hobson  has  secured  the 
services  of  the  fascinating  Mrs.  Langtry  for  her  fourteen  last 
representations  in  England  prior  to  her  departure  for  America. 
It  is  well  known  that  Mrs.  Langtry's  extended  provincial  tour 
has  been  one  continued  triumph,  and  that  she  has  benefited 
to  the  extent  of  a  comfortable  number  of  tho.usands  of  pounds 
by  her  own  '  bold  stroke  for  a  profession.'  She  has  improved 
wonderfully  as  an  actress,  I  hear;  she  has  added  to  her 
rSpertoire  ;  and  it  is  even  stated  that  ere  long  the  '  Jersey  Lily ' 
will  bloom  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes — which  is  rather  a 
roundabout  way  of  saying  that  Mrs.  Langtry  intends  at  an 
early  date  to  play  Rosalind  in  As  You  Like  It, 

At  Astley's,  Miss  Maude  Forrester  (universally  recognised  as 
Queen  of  the  Amazons  at  the  Alhambra  before  the  advent  of 
the  colossal  Marian  of  'the  Prserafaellite  maxillary  angle') 
appears  this  Saturday  in  a  new  and  modernized  version  of 
Mazeppa,  mounting  her  celebrated  horse  '  Lightning.' 

Mr.  Jay  Rial's  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  Company,'  after  a  very 
successful  campaign  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  have  migrated 
to  the  Standard,  while  those  unsurpassed  *  microscopic  mites,' 
the  Midgets,  return  to  the  Piccadilly  Hall.  Although  the 
actors  are  wondrous  small,  the  audience,  I  should  say,  will 
be  large.  The  Midgets  have  been  for  a  holiday  trip  to  the 
seaside ;  and  General  Mite  brings  back  a  pony  which  he 
declares  to  be  the  'smartest  piece  of  horseflesh  in  the 
world.'  It  must  be  an  importation,  I  should  say,  from  the 
stables  of  the  Emperor  of  Liliput 

At  the  Theatre  Royal,  Brighton,  on  Aug.  29,  was  produced. 
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for  the  first  time  iu  London-super-Mare,  a  new  veraion 
old  play  by  Mr.  Dion  Boiicicault,  under  the  title  of  Mary 
Barton.  Mrs,  Bernard  Beere  gave  a  very  gracGful  rendering 
of  Mm~\j  Barton,  and  achieved  a  decided  succesa,  Mr. 
Charlea  Kelly  was  a  powerful  Jem  Starkie.  The  scenery 
wa.s  excellent,  and  the  drania  seemed  to  find  considerable 
favour  with  a  large  audience. 


When  I  was  a  boy,  some  three-and-forty  years  ago,  at  a 
French  public  school,  my  schoolfellows  —  there  were  some 
hundreds  of  them — were  in  the  habit  of  pulling  my  hair, 
pinching  the  fleshiest  portions  of  my  arms,  kicking  my  shins, 
treading  on  my  toes,  shaking  their  fiats  in  my  face,  aud 
saluting  uie  as  '  Eosbif,'  '  Bomme  de  terre,'  '  John  Boule,'  aud 
■  Goddam,'  for  the  alleged  reasons  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  betrayed  by  Marshal  Grauchy  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo ; 
that  Lie  at, -General  Sh-  Hudson  Lowe  (incited  by  Pi  It, 
Cobourg,  and  Castlereagh),  in  sheer  malignity  and  spite, 
systematically  deprived  tlie  Exile  of  Longwood  of  body  linen, 
coffee,  newspapers,  aud  blacking;  that  'English  gold'  had 
backed  up  the  insurgents  of  La  VendiSe  aud  the  rioters  of  the 
Biue  Trausnonain ;  that  Abd-eUKader  was  a  paid  agent  of 
Lord  Palmerstou ;  and  that  the  wish  dearest  to  the  heart  of 
Perfidious  Albion  was  to  poison  M.  Adolphe  Thiers,  dethrone 
King  Louis  Philippe,  seize  upon  Pondicherry,  and  '  convert 
the  Mediterranean  into  an  English  lake.'  My  schoolfellows 
were  only  doing  in  their  fashion  what  was  being  done  at  the 
time  by  impassioned  writers  and  speakers  in  the  French  press 
and  the  French  Chambers.  France  was  suffering  from  a 
severe  attack  of  Anglophobia;  that  was  aB, 

The  malady  in  question  seems  to  be  disagreeably  prevalent 
among  our  gallant  neighbours  just  now ;  and  the  lying  reports 
circulated  by  the  agents  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  imputing 
acts  of  wanton    barbarity — firing  on   women  and   cliildreu. 
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and  so  forth — to  British  naval  officers  in  Egypt,  are  precisely 
on  a  par  with  the  lies  which  used  to  be  told  about  England 
when  I  was  young.  I  remember,  in  particular,  an  accusation 
to  the  effect  that  a  British  man-o'-war  had  deliberately  fired 
on  an  hospital,  in  despite  of  the  yellow  flag  flying  on  the 
building. 

It  is  not  only  in  France  that  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all 
uncharitableness  towards  England  are  raging  just  now.  I 
read  in  the  Times  from  Madrid,  under  the  date  of  Sept  5, 

*  The  outbreak  of  Anglophobia  does  not  diminish  in  virulence 
in  the  majority  of  Spanish  prints/  Italy,  it  is  notorious,  is 
violently  incensed  against  us.  Germany  cannot  abide  us,  and 
Austria  is  quite  shocked  at  our  evil  behaviour.  Is  any 
answer  needed  to  this  tissue  of  falsehood,  calumny,  and 
misrepresentation  ?  Yes ;  I  think  that  a  very  sufficing  reply 
will  be  found  to  those  who  talk  of  the  rapacity,  the 
selfishness,  and  the  inhumanity  of  England,  in  a  certain 
advertisement  which,  with  the  signature  of  *J.  Whittaker 
Ellis,  Lord  Mayor,'  has  been  issued  from  the  Mansion  House. 
There  is  a  horrible  famine  in  Iceland ;  a  whole  population, 

*  including  all  animal  life,'  are  in  an  absolute  state  of  starva- 
tion; so,  under  the  gi'acious  patronage  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  a  committee,  headed  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
comprising  among  its  members  the  Danish  and  American 
Ministers,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Cardinal  Manning,  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  and  Mr.  William  Morris,  has  been  formed  to 
help  the  starving  thousands  in  Iceland,  and,  in  the  first  place, 
to  send  them  out  a  ship  laden  with  provisions  and  fodder. 
For  the  cattle  and  the  dogs  and  cats,  as  well  as  the  men, 
women,  and  children  in  Iceland  are  starving.  The  vessel 
which  is  to  take  out  the  good  things  might  be  appropriately 
rechristened  *  The  Perfidious  Albion.* 


'  Crummles  is  not  a  Prussian,'  the  paragraph  writer  in  the 
Portsmouth    newspaper,  who   was  a   friend   of  the   worthy 
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manager  of  the  Theatre  Eojail,  took  care  to  infomi  his  readers. ' 
No ;  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  in  Xicholas  NickUby,  was  not  a 
Brandenburger :  neither  is  Arabi  Pasha  a  Spaniard.  Nor  is 
the  hateful  nuisance  a  Spaniard.  Much  less  is  he  an  Irish- 
man. A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  has 
discovered  that  Arabi  is  a  Frenchman  bom,  and  that  his  name 
is  Athanase  Lambresencq.  He  has  been  a  gymnast,  an  iron- 
master, the  keeper  of  a  dancing-bear  (to  the  very  genteelest  of 
tunes,  Wafer  Parted,  or  the  Minuet  in  Ariadne),  a  donkey- 
driver,  a  hairdresser,  a  cook,  and  a  confectioner.  Gambling 
has  been  his  rock  ahead  through  life.  I  hope  that  the  last 
part  of  the  marvellous  statement  may  be  true ;  and  that  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  will  soon  force  the  bloodthirsty  scamp  to 
venture  his  last  stake.  It  is  fully  time  that  Arabi  were 
'  played  out/ 


There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Most  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  terse  apophthegm  of  M.  Guizot  touching 
the  immensity  of  the  British  metropolis — *  Londres  n'est  plus 
une  ville ;  c'est  une  province  couverte  de  maisons/  Only 
yesterday  I  was  reading  in  The  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration 
a  '  low  comedy '  called  The  Country  Wit,  by  John  Crowne. 
In  this  play  there  is  a  dialogue  between  Sir  Mannerly 
Shallow,  a  foolish  country  Baronet,  and  Booby,  his  man. 
Now  mark : — 

*  Sir  Man.  Well,  did  any  ono  ever  see  the  like  ?  What  a  brave  place  is  this 
London  !  It  is,  as  the  song  says,  the  finest  city  town  that  ever  I  saw  in  my 
life. 

*  Booby.  Oh,  'tis  a  brave  place  !  *Tis  not  a  city  ;  His  a  great  country,  all 
o'  houses.* 

Mem. — At  the  period  when  M.  Guizot  was  astonished  at 
the  size  of  Londou,  the  population  was  under  two  millions. 
When  John  Crowne  wrote  his  comedy,  there  were  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  thousand  souls  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 
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And  must  Saudown  Castle  go  ?  I  read  in  Land  that  the 
venerable  fortalice  built  by  the  English  Harry  as  '  a  bulwark 
on  the  sea-coast/  with  stone  walls  twenty  feet  thick,  is  doomed 
to  destruction.  The  War  Department,  it  is  stated,  has 
sanctioned  the  removal  of  Sandown  Castle  on  condition  that 
the  site,  which  may  some  day  be  found  useful  for  strategical 
purposes, '  remains  the  property  of  the  Government/  The  plea 
urged  in  justification  of  the  demolition  of  the  old  stronghold 
is  that  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  imperil  its  safety,  and 
tliat '  as  a  mere  ruin  it  is  better  out  of  the  way  before  the 
waves  demolish  it.'  I  confess  that  I  fail  to  see  the  logic  of 
this  argument  If  the  encroaching  sea  menaces  the  integrity 
of  Sandown,  it  would  be  equally  apt  to  wash  away  any  new 
buildings  erected  on  it ;  and  what  can  be  the  strategical  value 
of  a  site  which  may  be  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow  ? 

Of  course  if  Saudown  Castle  is  in  an  altogether  tumble- 
down state,  it  must  go.  The  antiquaries  may  indeed  heave  a 
sigh,  and  even  wipe  away  a  tear,  when  they  learn  that  the 
stones  of  the  dismantled  stronghold  have  been  carted  away  to 
furnish  part  of  the  building  materials  of  '  a  suitable  residence ' 
at  Dover  for  the  oflBcer  commanding  the  South-Easteni  Military 
District  The  military  officer  whose  memory  is  most  closely 
associated  with  old  Sandown  Castle,  was  the  Parliamentarian 
Colonel  Hutchinson,  who  after  the  Eestoration  was  cast  into  grim 
captivity  in  the  old  castle,  and  died  there.  He  was  the  hero 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  stories  that  you  can  find  in  the 
history  of  true  love.  He  became  passionately  enamoured  of 
the  lovely  Lucy  Apsley,  daughter  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  before  he  (the  Colonel)  had  ever  seen  her,  and  merely 
from  what  he  had  heard  about  her  from  Lucy's  school-girl 
sister. 

Soon  after  Lucy  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  she  fell 
ill  of  the  small-pox,  '  which  made  her  the  most  deformed 
person  that  could  be  seen  for  a  great  while  after  she  recovei*ed.' 
But  the  Puritan  gentleman  '  was  nothing  troubled  at  it,  but 
married  her  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  quit  the  chamber, 
when  the  priest  and  all  who  saw  her  were  afirighted  to  look 
upon  her ;  but  Heaven  recompensed  his  justice  and  constancy 
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by  restoring  lier  (though  she  was  no  longer  than  ordinary  in 
rL'covering)  as  well  as  before,' 

Mmi. — Lucy  Apsley  Hutchinson  was  bora  in  the  Tower, 
and  was  accustomed  stoutly  to  aver  that  she  knew  the  very 
room  in  the  Bloody  Towor  in  which  the  I>uke  of  Clarence  was 
drowned  in  the  butt  of  malmsey. 


When  next  you  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
take  care  that  you  do  not  scratch  your  name,  or  even  scribble 
it  with  a  pencil,  on  the  stonework  of  the  sacred  edifice.  For 
committing  such  a  silly  piece  of  mischief,  a  young  gentleman 
was  last  week  fined  twenty-eight  shillings  and  sixpence  by 
the  Canterbury  magistrates.  And  servo  him  right !  The 
practice  is  wholly  indefensible.  But, -to  bo  thoroughly  con- 
sistent, when  you  visit  tlie  field  of  Waterloo,  and  enter  the 
ruined  chapel  of  the  Chateau  of  Hougoumont,  I'efrain  from 
scrawling  your  name  on  the  whitewaahed  wall.  Be  equally 
prudent  when,  at  Stratford- on -A  von,  you  are  shown  the  room 
in  tlie  house  in  Henley  Street  where'  Shakspeare  may  possibly 
have  been  born.  But,  above  all  things,  when  you  send  your 
youthful  son  and  heir  to  Eton,  or  Winchester,  or  Westminster, 
bid  him  refrain  from  carving  his  name  on  desk,  or  form,  or 
panelled  wainscot.  Those  bad  boys  of  old,  Byron,  Sheridan, 
Canning,  and  so  forth,  were  accustomed  to  do  such  things,  but 
this  is  a  Good  Boy  age ;  and  you  must  keep  your  penknife  ia 
your  pocket. 

Mem. — That  which  is  a  crime — and  is  justly  punished  as 
ft  crime  —  in  one  age,  becomes  a  virtue  in  another  era. 
Students  of  antiquity  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  bad 
boys  and  mischievous  '  'Arries '  of  I'ompeii  who  were  wont  to 
disfigure  the  beautiful  marble  walls  of  the  city  with  all  kinds 
of  idle  grajfiti,  scrawled  in  chalk  or  coal,  or  hacked  out  with 
nails  or  knives.  Some  of  these  graffiti  on  the  interior  walls 
j-fliite   t^i  purely  domestic  transactions,  reminding  us   after  a 
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lapse  of  seventeen  centuries,  how  much  lard  was  bought  or 
how  many  tunics  were  sent  to  the  wash — when  a  child  or 
when  a  donkey  was  bom. 

Then  there  is  the  wall-scratched  catalogue  in  the  house  in 
the  Street  of  Fortune  of  the  female  slaves,  and  of  the  weight 
of  wool  which  their  stem  overseer  required  them  to  spin  as  a 
day's  work.  Heraclea,  Maria,  Januaria,  Amaryllis,  Vitalis, 
Florentina,  Lalagia,  Damalis,  and  Doris.  These  are  the 
names  of  the  fair  spinsters.  If  my  remembrance  serves  me 
correctly,  the  name  of  Lalagia  (Horace's  Lalage)  also  occurs 
in  the  famous  graffito  from  the  wall  of  the  Pompeian  guard- 
room setting  forth  how  the  soldiers,  including  a  certain 
African,  fell  out  about  Lalage,  and  how  the  African  was 
killed.  The  African,  as  usual,  went  to  the  wall.  Now,  if 
sedility  had  done  its  duty  strictly,  these  wall-scribblings  would 
not  have  been  tolerated  in  old  Pompeii.  But  the  bad  boys 
went  so  far  as  even  to  scrawl  election  squibs  on  the  door-jambs 
of  the  House  of  Pansa. 


Public  opinion  in  England  }ias  bee^  horrified  by  the  news- 
paper accounts  of  the  tortures  inflicted  on  the  wretched 
Egj'ptians  by  the  officials,  not  of  Arabi,  but  of  the  Khedive. 
After  the  stories  about  the  thumbscrews  comes  the  followiujr 
as  a  lonne  louche.  It  is  a  little  domestic  drama  on  board  an 
Egyptian  man-o'-war : — 

'  Four  men,  after  being  flogged,  were  tied  in  couples  facing  each  other,  and 
drawn  up  to  the  yard-arm  on  the  port  side.  They  were  then  lowered  into  the 
sea,  dragged  nnder  the  ship's  bottom,  and  hauled  on  deck,  by  which  time  tbe 
men  were  nearly  in  a  dying  condition.  The  incident  has  created  a  profound 
sensation. ' 

Barbarous  Egyptians !  It  strikes  me,  nevertheless,  that  the 
particular  act  of  barbarity  committed  in  the  harbour  of  Alex- 
andria is  only  a  very  old-fashioned  punishment  formerly 
inflicted  in  the  British  navy.     It  is  'keelhauling.'     Admiral 
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Book,    tlms    describes     tlie 


Smyth,   in    Ills    SiiUorit'     Word 
process : — 

'  The  culprit  was  susiieiidoJ  by  a  rops  finin  one  furo  yard-flrm,  attoched  to 
liu  buck,  with  a  weight  upon  liis  legs,  and  having  another  rope  f&stenpd  to  him, 
leading  under  thu  ship's  bottom  and  through  a  block  it  the  o))jioaite  yard-ann  ; 
he  was  then  let  fall  into  the  sra,  when,  passing  nnder  the  ship's  bottom,  he  ws4 
hoisted  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  voasel  to  the  other  yard- 
Admiral  Smyth  (who  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  this 
devilish  punishment  was  more  frequently  inflicted  in  the 
Dutch  than  in  the  English  navy)  says,  that  keelhauling  has 
been  aptly  described  as  '  under  going  a  great  hard-ship.'  The 
pun  is  as  villainous  as  the  practice.  There  is  a  terribly  graphic 
description  of  keelhauling  in  Captain  Slarryat's  Siui^Thyyi 
the  victim  being  the  wretched  Smallbonea. 


/m  re  Rotten  Row, 'W.  V.  H.'  (Dollar)  writes  that  there 
13  a  street  with  r  similar  name  in  Glasgow,  near  the  old 
University,  now  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  a  railway 
station,  and  is  noticed  in  Lockhart's  Piter's  LdUrs  to  his 
Kiimfolk  as  follows; — 

'It  comes,  1  doubt  not,  fioin  tliL>  aame  root  with  routine,  und  sig 
nothing  mote  than  the  row  or  street  of  procession.  .  .  .  The  same  name, 
derivt'd  from  tho  same  practice  still  subsisting,  may  be  found  in  many  towni 
in  Oermony,  I  remember  in  Ratisbonno,  in  particular,  a  RoUen  gaae  close  to 
the  cathedral ;  and,  indeed,  all  over  Catholic  Uermany,  tlie  Dom-htrr,  or  Cnnon 
who  takes  the  lead  in  prDi!09siotia,  bears  a  title  of  the  sumo  etymology,  that  or 
Rott-mr'uittr.' 

I  can  only  repeat  that  I  saw  Rotten  Row  marked  as  BoiiU 
du  Roy  in  a  map  of  Hyde  Park  of  the  lime  of  William  III., 
which  map  was  shown  me  nearly  twenty  years  ago  by  a 
distinguished  officer  in  the  Royal  Engineers.  By  the  way, 
touching  the  derivation  of  street  and  road  names,  can  any- 
Liverpudlian  correspondent  enlighten  me  as  to  the  mea 
of  ■  S ton ey batter,"  which  is  or  was  the  name  of  a  street  ia 
Liverpool,  '  Bevis  Marks '  in  London  is  sufficiently 
mysterious   (is   it   really   a    con-nption    of    Ilury's   Marks   or 
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Market  ?) ;   but    Stoneybatter,  up    to  this  writing,  is  to  nie 
inscrutable. 


'  Can  you  enlighten  me/  writes  '  Senex/  *  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  expression  "  tit  for  tat "  ? '  Mentally  registering  a  vow 
that  henceforward  I  will  say  no  more  about  *  tit  for  tat/  I 
will  just  mention  that,  according  to  Mr.  J.  Bellenden  Ker,  it 
is  only  the  Dutch  dit  vor  dat,  this  for  that — equivalent  to  the 
Latin  qtcid  pro  quo.  No  more  of  '  tit  for  tat/  '  hocus-pocus/ 
'  helter-skelter/  '  humpty-dumpty/  '  topsy-turvy/  *  harum- 
scarum/  *  hodge-podge/  'higgledy-piggledy/  or  'rusty-fusty.' 
That  way  madness  lies. 


Respecting  the  '  armoured  train '  or  *  war  steam-engines ' 
which  has  been  doing  such  good  service  in  Egypt,  a  corre- 
spondent writes  to  me  to  say  '  that  idea  of  a  land  steam-engine 
being  armed  and  going  to  the  battle  front'  was  practically 
demonstrated  so  far  back  as  1853  by  a  deceased  gentleman 
named  Nash,  a  nephew  of  the  famous  General  Maurice  Nash 
de  Lacy  (or  de  Sacy  ?)  of  Grodno,  who  served  under  Suvaroflf. 
A  drawing  of  the  war  steam-engine  was  submitted  to  the 
English  Government, '  with  the  usual  result  of  such  submission' 
— that  is  to  say,  nothing  came  of  it  In  the  following  year, 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War,  a  drawing  of  the 
war  steam-engine  was  forwarded  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  m. 
From  the  Imperial  Cabinet  came  a  letter  briefly  thanking 
the  inventor  for  his  communication,  and  that  was  alL  I 
have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  some  kind  of  '  war  steam- 
engine  '  having  been  used  during  the  Civil  War  in  America  in 
1862-63. 
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It  is  not  by  any  means  a  promising  sign  of  tlio  times  to 
have  to  witness  a  revival  of  the  once  chronic  agitation  against 
tithes.  It  was  fondly  lioped  that  tlie  Tithe  Ghost  had  long 
since  been  laid  in  the  Eed  Sea,  Searching  through  a  file  of 
old  newspapers  the  other  day  in  quest  of  some  mention  of  the 
'  Seven  Men  of  Preston,*  who,  headed  by  the  still  happily 
living  Mr,  Joseph  Liveaey,  were  the  first  to  sign,  in  the 
Butumn  of  the  year  1832,  the  teetotal  pledge,  I  came  upon 
a  whole  string  of  tithe  items,  all  relating  to  the  year  '32. 
At  the  Hexham  Petty  Sessions,  in  April,  a  glove  manufacturer 
being  summoned  for  not  satisfying  the  demand  of  the  tithe 
proctor,  declared  that  '  he  durst  as  soon  pay  the  tithe  of 
hia  blood  aa  the  tithe  of  his  property  for  such  a  vile  purpose.' 
In  Ireland,  insistence  of  tithes  led  to  proceedings  hearing 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  modern  practice  of  '  boycot- 
ting,' In  Keny,  in  the  middle  of  Jidy,  a  farmer  had  one 
hundred  and  sixty  dairy  cows  which  were  left  to  sicken, 
madden,  and  die  in  the  torrid  summer  weather,  because 
no  man  or  woman  in  the  neighbourhood  would  milk  the  cows 
of  a  farmer  who  paid  tithes, 

At  Doneraile,  in  September,  the  peasantry  rose  (n  7nasS6 
against  tithes,  and  were  shot  down  by  the  soldiery.  At 
Castletownroche,  in  September,  an  attempt  of  the  local  clergy- 
man to  raise  the  tithe  valuation  led  to  another  conflict 
between  the  military  and  the  country  people.  Of  the  last, 
four  were  killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  At  Mooncoin,  in 
October,  an  attempt  to  collect  arr^iars  of  tithes  brought  about 
another  massacre,  in  which  twelve  peasants  were  sliot  dead 
by  the  police,  one  of  the  victims  being  a  girl  of  seventeen. 

The  Iiish  Church  is  disestablished,  and  there  are  no  more 
tithe-battles  in  the  distressful  island.  But  it  must  be  more 
than  forty  years  since  the  Tithe  Commission  for  England  and 
Wales  was  established ;  and  it  was  thought  that  long  ago  tbe 
Tithes  Commissioners  had  succeeded  in  smoothing  away  the 
asperities  of  the  tithing  system.  Yet,  here  we  are  in  tbe 
midst  of  a  new  and  fierce  controversy  about  extraordinary 
tithes.  Beshrew  extraordinary  tithes  I  The  clergy  of  the 
Establislied  Church  arc,  of  course,  entitled  to  their  due     but 
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could  there  not  be  devised  some  means  of  paying  them  other- 
wise than  by  taxing  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Establish- 
ment as  well  as  those  who  do  ? 

Mem, — I  have  a  small  collection  of  books  on  this  dis- 
agreeable subject,  including,  of  course,  Selden's  History  of 
Tithes.  One  of  the  most  curious  is  An  Essay  on  the 
Divine  Right  of  Tithes,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Leslie,  author  of 
A  Short  and  Easy  Way  with  the  Deists.  The  essay  was 
originally  published  in  1700.  The  *  remedy'  which  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Leslie  proposes  for  the  tithe  grievances  of  his  day  is  that 
all  the  tithes  in  the  hands  of  the  lay  impropriators  should  be 
purchased  by  the  State  and  restored  to  the  Church,  and  that 
the  Church  in  return  should  maintain,  educate,  and  provide 
work  for  all  the  poor  in  the  land.  The  poor's-rate  amounted 
in  1700  to  about  one  million  per  annum. 


It  is  very  seldom  indeed  (fortunately  for  my  readers) 
that  I  feel  within  me  the  poetic  afflatus;  but  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that,  on  returning  from  the  performance 
at  the  Criterion  Theatre  of  Mr.  James  Albery's  new  comedy 
of  Little  Miss  Muffet,  being  an  adaptation  from  La  Femrae  d 
Papa  of  M.  A.  Hennequin,  my  eyes  began  to  roll  in  a  fine 
frenzy,  my  hair  (but  it  was  fancy,  perchance)  began  to  flow 
over  my  shoulders,  I  turned  my  shirt-collar  down,  and,  seizing 
the  nearest '  J '  pen  on  which  I  could  lay  my  hands,  I  dashed 
off  the  following : 

*  Little  Miss  Muifet, 

She  went  to  the  buffet, 
To  swallow  some  £au  de  Cologne  ; 

But  when  she  got  there 

The  buffet  was  bare, 
And  was  gone  to  Sierra  Leone.* 

A  great  deal  of  poetry,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is  mainly 
nonsense ;  and  I  frankly  admit  that  my  '  poetry '  is  so  much 
unmitigated  absurdity :  but  I  contend — ^and  am  ready  to 
maintain  by  the  wager  of  battle,  or  any  other  ordeal,  challenge^ 

2B 
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test,  or  trial — that  my  tloggerel  is  not  one  wliit  more  altstird 
titan  Link  Miss  Mtiffd,  as  adapted  by  Mr.  James  Albery  from 
M.  HeuueqiiiD's  Femvie  h  Papa.  It  ia  about  the  most  non- 
8eusical  piece  that  I  have  ever  been  privileged  to  witness. 
But,  let  me  liaaten  to  add,  the  Criterion  playwright  Iiaa  one 
signal  advantage  over  his  critic,  Mr,  Albery's  prose  is 
tlirouglioiit  sprightly,  sparkling,  witty,  and  full  of  head-over- 
heels  fun.  My  rhyme  on  Little  Miss  Muffet  does  not  pretend 
to  be  anything  more  than  rubbish. 

Mr.  Albery  has  every  right  to  call  hia  piece  a  comedy. 
Hear,  in  this  connection,  Mr,  John  Crowne,  a  Eestoratiou 
dramatist,  in  liis  dedication  to  Charles,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  of 
a  play  quite  as  preposterous  in  its  plot  as  LitUe  Miss  Muffet : 
'  The  play  I  present  to  you  cannot  boast  of  extraordinary 
merit;  it  is  not  of  the  first  kind  of  plays.  A  thing  may  be 
good  in  its  kind,  and  yet  an  ill  thing  because  the  kind  ia  ill : 
those  who  do  not  like  low  comedy  will  not  be  pleased  with 
this,  because  a  great  part  of  it  consists  of  comedy  almost  sunk 
into  farce;  yet,  if  tbey  will  allow  it  well  of  its  kind,  I  shall 
desire  no  more  favour  from  them."  In  modern  times  the 
expression  '  low  comedy '  applies  only  to  the  actor  known  as 
a  '  low  comedian ; '  but  the  learned  Langbaine  tells  ns  that 
in  the  l7th  century  there  was  recognised  on  the  French 
stage  an  entertainment  called  a  'Basse  Com^die,'  or  law 
Comedy,  '  only  one  degree  removed  from  farce.'  In  process  of 
time  the  name  of '  Basse  Comcdie '  was  changed  to '  Vaudeville,* 
which  really  means  a  ballad.  Mr.  Albery's  Litlle  Miss  Muffet 
is  a  '  Basse  Com^die,'  and,  with  one  exception,  is  very  good  of 
itfi  kind. 

The  plot  is  of  Ilanwell-cum-Colney-Hatcb-plus-Bedlam 
wildness.  The  action  takes  place  throughout  in  the  realms  of 
Topsyturvydom.  Mr.  Solon  Trippetow  is  tlie  wisest  and  most 
decorous  of  young  men  in  spectacles  and  a  stand-np  collar,  who 
is  plagued  by  an  elderly  and  incorrigible  father.  Sir  Juan 
Trippetow,  Bart,  who  has  wasted  nil  his  fortune  in  dissipa- 
tion, and  is  living  continually  mnlcted  in  heavy  damages  as  a 
defendant  in  actions  for  breac]i  of  promise  of  marriage,  which 
damages  Iiis  affectionate  but  exasperated  son  is  constrained 
to  pay.  In  short.  Sir  Juau  is  '  My  Awful  Dad '  rediviwus. 
At  length  this  'Pf're  Prodigue'  marries,  or  thinks  that  he  ha.i 
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married,  before  a  registrar  a  certain  '  Little  Miss  Muffet/  an 
unsophisticated  girl  fresh  from  boarding  school,  or  from  the 
tutelage  of  a  maiden  aunt,  passionately  fond  of  pigeons,  kittens, 
and  white  mice,  and  about  as  fit  to  be  married  as  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  Of  course  the  exemplary 
Solon  Trippetow  is  secretly,  solemnly,  and  platonically  in  love 
with  his  papa's  wife,  whom  he  styles  '  mother.*  But  Sir  Juan, 
although  married  before  the  registrar,  is '  not  happy.'  He  has 
made  amatory  proposals  to  Mrs.  Darling,  the  dashing  lady  of 
the  '  Mulberry  Bush '  Inn,  who  is  determined  to  marry  the 
superannuated  but  still  fascinating  Baronet,  and  to  have  the 
heart's  blood  of  any  lady  who  should  dare  to  appropriate  the 
title  which  she,  Mrs.  Darling,  has  resolved  shall  be  hers  alone. 
Still  further  to  complicate  matters,  Mrs.  Darling  is  beloved  by 
Dr.  Toddy  Doles,  F.E.G.S.,  a  philosopher,  and  an  old  fool,  who 
has  been  Solon's  tutor.  An  extraneous  character  or  '  gentleman 
at  large '  is  introduced  in  the  person  of  the  Hon.  Featherly 
Wing,  an  amateur  photographer  and  everybody's  friend 
generally,  who,  dramatically,  seems  to  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  being  the  brother  of  one  of  a  very  equivocal  bevy 
of  young  ladies  who  assemble  at  an  hotel  at  Eyde,  where  they 
indulge  in  all  manner  of  romps,  and  where  they  dine  very 
uproariously :  Little  Miss  Mufifet  being  of  the  party,  and 
getting  exceedingly  tipsy  on  champagne.  This  unseemly 
episode  (for  can  there  be  any  spectacle  more  deplorable  and 
more  revolting  than  that  of  a  drunken  woman  ?)  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  play.  Dr.  Toddy  Doles  also  gets  very 
nmch  inebriated. 

For  the  rest,  the  three  acts  of  this  merry  entertainment  are 
made  up  of  scenes  of  jealousy  and  lovemaking,  droll  equivoque 
and  boisterous  horseplay.  In  the  end  everything  comes  right 
It  is  discovered  that  Little  Miss  Mufifet  has  been  legally 
married  to  Solon  Trippetow,  and  not  to  his  '  Awful  Dad,' 
who  is  enabled  to  marry  the  dashing  and  violent-tempered 
landlady  of  the  *  Mulberry  Bush.'  This  lady,  who  is  dressed 
like  a  Duchess  and  has  the  presence  of  a  Princess,  is  capitally 
played  by  Miss  Nelly  Bromley ;  Miss  K,  Eorke  is  duly  artless 
and  unsophisticated — and  not  without  a  tinge  of  genuine 
pathos — as  '  Little  Miss  Mufifet ; '  and  Miss  M.  Mortimer  lends 
ease  and  grace  to  the  trifling  part  of  Mrs.  Meaking,  Dr.  Toddy 
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Doles's  liousekecpi?!-.  The  gentlemen  are  eqimlly  good.  Mr. 
H.  Standing  has  maile  an  elaborately  aucccasful  study  of  tho 
antiquated  beau  Sir  Juan  Trijipetow,  and  Mr.  Beerbohm-Tree 
presents  a  very  satisfactory  combination  of  Joseph  Surface 
with  that  new  type  of  French  character,  '  Joseph  Prudhomnie, 
jeune.'  Mr.  Lytton  Sotheni  is  the  most  agreeable  of  '  t^ree- 
able  rattles*  as  the  Hon.  Featherly  Wing,  and  Mr.  George 
Giddens  is  amusingly  sententious  as  Tigg,  Sir  Juau's  valet  and 
'  cnnvenieut  man.'  The  Criterion  on  Monday  was  crowded ; 
and  IMth.  Miss  Miiffet  appeared  to  give  the  liveliest  aatisfaction 
to  the  audience. 

I  hear  from  Birmingham  that  Miss  Uenevievc  Ward  has 
achieved  a  great  success  in  Forget  Me  Ifot.  The  accomplished 
tragidieniie  began  a  twelve-nighta'  engagement  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Theatre,  in  the  Midland  Metropolis,  on  Aug.  29  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  weather,  and  the  perilous 
competition  of  the  Birmingham  Musical  Festival,  a  very  large 
aadience  assembled  to  witness  what  was  annouuced  to  be  the 
six-hundred-and-tbirty-foiuth  perfomiance  of  Miss  Ward  in  the 
character  of  the  Marquise  de  Mohrivart  The  genius  of  the 
actress  aeema  to  have  been  fully  appreciated  by  the  audience ; 
and  the  Birmingham  playgoers,  it  may  be  hinted,  are  about  as 
keenly  critical  a  race  as  can  be  found  among  the  patrons  of 
tlie  drama  anywliere  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

Those  queer  little  folks  '  the  Koyal  American  Midgets '  are 
now  holding  daily  stances,  both  in  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
at  the  Piccadilly  Hall,  in  the  selfsame  saloti,  over  against 
St.  James's  Church,  where  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  once  ex- 
hibited her  pictures,  and  'gave  a  rout'  to  all  the  rank  and 
fashion  in  London.  Now  the  rank  and  fashion,  and  the 
community  at  lai^e,  with  all  their  olive  branches,  are  flocking 
to  see  General  Mile, '  the  smallest  man  in  the  world,'  rising 
eighteen  years,  and  weighing  nine  pounds ;  and  Miss  Millie 
Edwards, 'the  smallest  lady  in  the  world,' just  entering  on 
her  sixteenth  year,  and  weighing  seven  pounds.  The  General 
is  quite  a  little  gentleman ;  and  his  dress  suit  and  double 
watch-guard,  his  '  opera  liat  and  his  opem  tights,'  are  a  sight 
to  see.     He  sings  songs  in  three  languages,  bestrides  with  ease 
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and  grace  a  pony  about  the  size  of  a  coursing  greyhound,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  audience  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  is 
not  at  all  haughty.  As  for  Miss  Millie  Edwards,  she  looks,  so 
far  as  her  toilette  extends,  like  '  Frou-Frou '  seen  through  the 
small  end  of  a  lorgnette ;  but,  unlike  poor  '  Frou-Frou,'  the 
'  smallest  lady  in  the  world '  appears  to  be  in  very  good 
health.  You  may  remember  that  the  Midgets  are  very  old 
friends  of  mine,  and  that  I  had  the  honour  to  meet  General 
Aiite  at  tea  at  a  certain  mansion  in  Cavendish  Square  on 
Christmas  Day.  The  chief  charms  of  the  Midgets  are  that 
they  are  pretty  and  pleasant  little  people,  and  not,  like  the 
majority  of  dwarfs,  querulous  and  *  cantankerous.' 


The  advocates  of  temperance  will  rejoice  greatly  at  the 
intelligence  forwarded  from  Woolwich,  that  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  has  ordered  that  the  troops  under  his  command  shall 
be  allowed  daily  a  triple  allowance  of  tea,  and  that  extra 
supplies  of  the  article  in  question  have  been  sent  out  from  the 
Commissariat  stores  to  Ismailia.  It  is  stated  that  the  extra 
issue  of  tea  is  much  relished  by  our  brave  soldiers,  who  find 
it  the  most  refreshing  and  most  invigorating  beverage  that 
they  can  carry  with  them  on  a  march.  Australian  stock- 
drivers  and  deer-stalkers  in  the  Highlands  found  out  that  fact 
long  ago.  *  Cold  tea '  in  the  desert  is  the  sweetest  of  boons. 
A  second  ration  of  coffee  is  also  ordered  daily  for  every  man ; 
so  that  when  he  goes  on  duty  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  he  may  have  a  slight  repast  preliminary  to  the  seven 
or  eight  o'clock  breakfast. 

In  a  book  called  lUusirious  Abstainers,  it  is  inferred  that 
our  General  commanding  the  British  forces  in  Egypt  is  a 
teetotaller.  That,  I  believe,  is  not  the  fact.  But  Sir 
Garnet  being  an  eminently  judicious  man,  is  naturally  an 
equally  temperate  one,  and  does  his  utmost  to  encourage 
sobriety  among  his  troops.  Napoleon  the  Great  was  one  of 
the  most  abstinent  of  mankind.     A  single  glass  of  Chambertin 
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sufllced  to  bring  the  Ijluod  to  his  cheek.  But  he  was  not  fi 
total  abstainer ;  and  when  hia  travelling  camago  was  captured, 
after  Waterloo,  there  was  found  in  his  n^cessatre  clc  voyage 
a  case-bottle  half  full  of  rum.  According  to  Jean  Baptiste  de 
Coster,  his  guide  (cited  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  PauFa  Letters 
to  his  Eins/ol/c),  Napoleon  holttd  during  his  flight  to  Charleroi, 
alighted  from  hia  horse,  and  went  into  a  meadow  named 
Martenelle.  '  There  a  large  tire  was  maile  for  him ;  and  two 
glasses  and  two  bottles  of  wiua  were  brought,  which  he  drank 
with  bis  ofBcers :  he  took  no  other  refreshment.' 


I 


Still,  while  the  Good  Templars  and  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army, 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  and  the  National  Temperance 
League,  will  justifiably  exult  at  Sir  Garnet's  sensible  pre- 
scription of  tea  and  coffee  for  hia  soldiers  in  lieu  of  beer  or 
spirits,  I  scarcely  know  what  the  opponents  of  smoking  will 
say  to  the  news  that  the  London  firm  of  Rothschild  have 
made  a  gift  to  our  troops  in  Egypt,  through  Mr.  Rowaell,  the 
Commissioner  of  State  Domains,  of  twelve  tons  of  tobacco 
und  five  thousand  pipes.  It  is  calculated  that  this  will  give 
about  a  pound  of  tobacco  to  each  man. 

Old  travellers  (who  are  generally  old  smokers  as  well)  will 
duly  appreciate  the  value  of  the  boon  due  to  the  raunificencw 
of  the  Messrs.  Rothschild.  With  the  smoker,  a  pipe  of 
tobacco  allays  the  pangs  of  hunger,  smooths  away  the 
asperities  of  wayfaring,  and  makes  him  generally  cheerful 
and  contented  with  his  lot,  The  wounded  man  who  can 
smoke  forgets  half  his  pain.  As  to  smoking  stupefying  a 
man's  faculties,  or  blunting  his  energy,  that  allegation  I  take 
to  be  mainly  nonsense.  The  greatest  thinkers  and  workers 
of  modern  times  have  been  inveterate  smokers.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  smoking  to  excess  weakens  the 
eyesight,  impairs  the  digestion,  plays  havoc  with  the  nerves, 
and  interferes  with  tlje  action  of  the  heart,  I  have  been  a 
constant  smoker  for  nearly  forty  years ;  but,  had  I  my  life 
to  live  over  again,  I  would  never  touch  tobacco  in  any  shape 
01  form. 

Our  soldiers  in  Egypt  have  no  time  to  smoke  immoderately; 
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and  an  occasional  pipe  may  do  them  no  harm.  It  is  to  tho 
man  who  sits  all  day  long  at  a  desk  poring  over  books  and 
scribbling '  copy '  that  smoking  is  deleterious. 


It  has  been  made  widely  known  that  a  committee  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  iu  Westminster  Abbey  a 
memorial,  in  the  foim  of  a  bust,  to  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow.  It  would  be  idle  to  enumerate  the  members  of 
the  committee,  since  the  body  comprises  almost  everybody 
distinguished  in  contemporary  art  and  letters.  The  committee 
will  be  called  together  so  soon  as  '  Society '  has  come  back 
to  town  from  its  autumnal  outing ;  and  a  public  meeting,  for 
which  Mr.  Henry  Irving  has  generously  granted  the  use  of 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  will  then  be  held.  A  foolish  attempt 
has  been  made  to  deprecate  the  movement,  on  the  ground 
that  there  are  no  memorials  to  *  foreigners '  in  Westminster 
Abbey.     There  are  many. 

•*  ••• . 
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Mr.  G  kg  roe  du  Maurier,  ahoy !  That  was  an  admirable 
drawing  of  yours  in  Punch,  with  the  title:  'Not  fond  of 
steering !  —  Just  ain't  we,  though  I '  The  epigraph  may 
liave  been  a  trifle  slangy;  but  the  picture  was  full  of 
grace  and  animation,  and  the  boat,  propelled  by  the  fair 
rowers,  really  seemed  to  be  walking  the  waters,  like  a  thing 
of  life.  But,  avast  there,  Mr.  du  Maurier,  d*ye  see  ?  Just 
listen  to  what  a  crusty  correspondent  of  mine  has  to  say 
about  the  perspective  in  '  Not  fond  of  steering : ' — 

'Taking  the  height  of  tho  lady  pulling  "stroke"  in  her  slightly  bent 
attitude  as  only  five  feet,  and  fixing  the  gentleman  in  the  stem  (whose  knees 
only  appear)  as  the  spectator,  I  work  on  the  represented  size  of  the  lady  in 
the  bows,  and  make  tho  distance  between  the  stroke  and  bows  twenty-seven  and 
a  half  feet.    Allowing  for  the  distance  from  the  prow  and  stem  to  the  1 
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It  13  a  terrible  thing  to  think  of  my  crusty  (and  esteemed) 
correspondent  taliing  note  with  a  quadrant,  a  sextant,  and  n 
theodolite  (and  additionally  fortified  perchance  by  a  camera 
lucida  and  Napier's  Eoues),  of  all  Mr,  Punch's  pictorial  pro- 
jections. But  that  he  forwards  his  name,  'not  necessarily 
for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  his  good  faith.'  I  should 
be  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  tbe  eminent  comedian,  Mr, 
David  James,  who,  as  all  those  who  liave  seen  the  capital  play 
of  The  Guv^nor  will  remember,  was  a  great  authority  upon 
boat- building. 

Mem. — 1  remember  once,  as  a  lad,  being  employed  to  put 
some  figures  into  an  architectural  drawing  of  one  of  the  State 
apartments  at  Hampton  Court  Palace.  I  was  very  proud  of  my 
performance;  but  was  considerably  mortified  when  the  wood- 
engraver  who  gave  me  the  commission  ('twas  but  a  guinea) 
blandly  pointed  out  to  rae,  that  if  the  figures  in  the  foreground 
were  of  normal  altitude  they  must  have  been  twice  the  heiffht 
of  those  iu  tbe  middle  distance ;  while  a  portrait  of  King 
George  in,,  iu  his  coronation  robes,  at  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  apartment,  would  have  been,  judging  it  from  the  same 
standard,  eighteen  feet  high.  After  that  I  went  through  a 
severe  course  of  '  Jesuit's  perspective.' 


Received,  with  thanks,  a  sprig  of  '  Pellitory  of  tbe  wall ' 
murally  plucked  from  Fountains  Abbey,  Ripon.  But,  respected 
correspondent,  I  am  not,  as  Jean  Jacques  was,  a  '  herborizer.' 
I  only  study  '  pot  herbs,'  garnered  in  brown  paper  bt^s  oq  the 
walls  of  a  culinary  laboratory  where  somebody  whom  I  know 
compounds  cunning  sauces.  My  sole  concern  vdth  the 
Folygamia  Mffiueda  was  to  know  whether  '  Pellitory  from  out 
the  wall '  was  a  quotation  from  one  of  tbe  poets.  Still  the 
sprig  of  pellitory  from  Fountains  Abbey  looks  very  pretty,  and 
I  will  place  it  in  a  hortus  siccus,  containing,  as  yet,  only  a  few 
out-of-the-way  foreign  postage  stamps,  book  plates,  and  mono- 
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grams  (which  are  scarcely  plants),  and  a  crushed  rose  of  the 

year  One  tied  up  with  a  bit  of  faded  blue  ribbon.  How  sweet 
was  the  perfume  of  the  roses  in  the  year  One  I 


*  Major  '  (Junior  United  Service  Club)  purposes  making  a 
trip  to  Paris  with  a  party  of  ladies,  and  wishes  to  know  the 
'  best  places '  whereat  to  dine.  He  is  an  old  Paris  habitui, 
but  the  days  of  his  dining  are  the  days  of  Philippe's  and 
Very's,  and  Vifour's  and  the  Trois  Frferes  Provenqaux,  I 
counsel  my  correspondent  to  read  Dickens's  Dictionary  of  Paris, 
and  he  will  obtain  all  the  information  which  he  requires.  My 
supplemental  '  straight  tips  '  are  few.  Try  the  Cafe  Anglais, 
Durand's  (Restaurant  de  la  Madeleine),  and  Bignon's,  as  good 
and  dear  houses.  Try  the  Restaurant  Rougemont  (Boulevard 
Poissonnifere),  the  Restaurant  Gaillon  (M.  Grossetete,  Rue  de 
la  Fontaine  Gaillon),  the  Taveme  Anglaise  (Lucas's,  near  the 
Madeleine),  and  Magny's, '  over  the  water '  (all  the  hackdrivers 
know  where  it  is),  as  good  and  moderate  houses.  The  Restau- 
rant de  TEmpereur  Joseph,  close  to  the  Luxembourg,  is  also 
very  good.  So  is  the  Restaurant  Voltaire,  on  the  quay  of  that 
name.  Some  people  like  Voisin's,  in  the  St.  Honor^  quarter. 
I  do  not.  Others  delight  in  Brabant's  (Vachette's),  at  the 
comer  of  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  Montmartre.  If  you  are  a 
hungry  diner,  and  yearn  for  large  portions,  go  to  Brabant's. 
They  administer  there  larger '  portions '  than  are  served  at  any 
other  Parisian  restaurant  I  am  aware  of. 


Many  and  prompt  replies  have  reached  me  tonr^ 
Liverpool  thoroughfare  known  as  *  Stoney  Batter.'     ' 
street  by  the  same  name  in  Dublin.    Professor  Joyce,  ii 
on  Irish  names  of  places,  derives  the  tennination 
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from  the  Irisli  word  hotlmir,  a  road — pronounced  'Boher/ 
*  Batter/  or  '  Booter.'  The  Professor  thinks  that  the  meaning 
of  Stoney  Batter  is  Stoney  Boad.  The  diminutive  of  hothair  is 
boihairin,  the  common  Irish  name  for  a  lane  or  pathway.  The 
word  '  Booter/  or  *  Batter/  occurs  in  several  Irish  local  names  ; 
notably  Booterstown,  between  Dublin  and  Kingstown,  and 
Batterstown,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  The  name  in  both  these 
cases  means  a  roadside  town.  Thus  my  correspondent, 
'  E.  S.  R*  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  the  name  of  Stoney 
Batter  may  have  been  transplanted  from  Dublin  to  the  Hiber- 
nian quarter  of  Liverpool. 

Mem.  —  Another  correspondent,  *  D./  tells  me  that  the 
Cornish  miners  call  a  slope  a  '  batter/  and  that  in  the  South 
African  diamond-fields,  where  all  the  mines  are  vast  holes 
with  sloping  sides,  a  slope  at  the  side,  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
tive  degrees,  is  technically  described  as  '  a  batter  of  one  to  one/ 


'  Victim  *  writes  to  ask  me  whether  I  cannot  *  do  something 
to  improve  the  arrangements  at  present  made  for  the  unfor- 
tunate petty  jurymen  at  the  Old  Bailey.'  Judge,  counsel, 
solicitors,  police,  witnesses,  ushers,  are  all  paid  for  the  services 
which  they  periodically  do  the  State  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court ;  but  the  unhappy  petty  jurymen,  who  are  bound  (often 
at  great  personal  inconvenience  attended  by  pecuniary  loss)  to 
give  their  services  gratuitously,  are  packed  in  a  narrow  box 
like  an  ancient  pew  in  a  country  church,  and,  if  prevented 
from  leaving  their  penitential  benches  when  the  Court  adjourns 
for  luncheon,  the  refreshment  provided  for  the  '  twelve  honest 
men*  consists  of  'tavern  draught  ale,  new  bread,  common 
cheese,  indifferent  ham,  cold  fat  pork,  or  cold  fat  mutton.' 
'  I  put  it  to  you/  indignantly  continues  '  Victim/  '  is  it  fair  to 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  that  he  should  be  tried  by  twelve  men 
who  had  been  fed  thus  ? ' 

Well ;  it  used  to  be  said  that  wretches  hanged  that  jurymen 
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might  dine.  I  hope  that  there  is  no  contempt  of  Court  in 
hinting  that  there  are  a  great  many  things  besides  the  jury- 
men's luncheon  at  the  Old  Bailey  that  urgently  require 
reform.  The  Central  Criminal  Court  wants  reforming  alto- 
gether by  the  simple  process  of  pulling  it  down,  bodily.  The 
contiguous  prison  of  Newgate  is  a  world  too  wide  for  the  few 
prisoners  who  are  its  occupants  while  the  Sessions  are  being 
held ;  and  were  the  jail  as  well  as  the  Sessions  House,  with 
its  poky  courts  and  stifling  corridors,  to  be  demolished,  a  noble 
site  would  be  available  for  the  erection  of  a  Palace  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  worthy  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire.  The 
Palais  de  Justice  at  Brussels  is  one  of  the  noblest  public 
buildings  in  Belgium,  and,  indeed,  in  all  Europe.  The  Sessions 
House  at  the  Old  Bailey  is  a  congeries  of  shabby  hovels,  and 
is  a  disgrace  to  London.  Meanwhile,  let  'Victim'  console 
himself  with  the  proud  consciousness  that  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  British  Constitution  is  the  bringing  together  of 
twelve  men  in  a  box. 


I  READ  in  the  papers  that  a  Memoir  of  tlie  Life  aiid  Work 
of  Michael  William  Bodfe,  the  gifted  composer  of  the  Bohemian 
Girl  and  of  a  hundred  works  as  charming,  which  will  live  as 
long  as  English  music  lives,  is  in  the  press.  The  author  of 
the  memoir  is  Mr.  W.  A.  Barrett;  and  the  book  will  be 
ready  by  Oct.  20,  the  anniversary  of  Balfe's  death,  and  the 
day  fixed  for  the  unveiling  of  the  monumental  tablet  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


There  is  a  controversy  in    progress  concemir* 
notably,  Brazilian  coflFee.     In  that  controversy  I  ] 
slightest    wish    to   enter,  being   tired    of  contrCi 
desirous  for  the  future  of  agreeing  with  everybc 


the  principle  adopted  by  the  critic  ia  the  gallery  at  the  old 
Victoria  Theatre,  who,  protesting  against  the  imperfect 
arrangement  of  the  scenery,  exclaimed,  '  We  don't  expect 
grammar  at  the  Wic,  but  you  might  jine  your  flats  ! '  one  might 
aak  whether,  before  squabbling  about  coffee,  it  would  not  be 
as  well  to  know  what  coffee  really  is.  I  read  in  a  leading 
article  in  the  Times  recently : — 

'Bat  it  is  in  the  art  of  making  liis  colTee  wheD  he  bus  got  it  that  tbs 
Engliahman  ia  notoriously  wantiDg,  ColTee-mabijjg,  as  commonly  practised  in 
thia  oountry,  combines  almost  every  imaginable  fnult.  Tlia  coffee  berry  has  not 
been  frcslily  roasted.  It  lias  very  seldom  been  fresbly  grannd.  Host  probably 
it  has  been  bought  in  a  ground  and  consequently  in  an  ndulterated  itate.' 

Compare  Pope,  in  the  JRape  of  t/ie  Lock, 

'  The  berries  crackle  and  the  mill  turns  round.' 
But  it  so  happens  (unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken)  that 
coffee  berries  are  not  roasted,  and  are  not  ground,  and  do  not 
crackle.  The  coffee  plant  bears  berries  which  are  oval,  pulpy, 
succulent,  and  blackish  red  in  hue.  Each  of  these  berries 
contains  two  seeds ;  and  it  ia  the  seeds  and  not  the  berries 
which  are  roasted  and  ground  and  infused  in  boiling  water. 
The  seeds  are  enclosed  in  a  '  parchraent-Iike  putameti.'  Occa- 
sionally they  are  imported  with  this  coat  remaining  on  them, 
and  in  this  state  they  are  known  in  commerce  aa  '  coffee  in 
the  husk.'  In  general,  however,  they  are  met  with  without 
this  coating,  and  are  called  simply '  coffee '  or  '  raw  coffee,'  A 
seed  is  not  a  berry  any  more  than  an  apple-pip  is  au  apple,  or 
a  peach -stone  a  peach. 


I  AM  willing  to  enter  into  heavy  recc^izances  not  to  say 
anything  more  (after  thia  week)  about  either  Rotten  Eow  ov 
Stoney  Batter ;  but  I  must  give  a  word  of  acknowledgment  to 
'  T.  C  (Lee),  wlio  tells  me  that  there  is  a  Eotten  Eow  at 
Lewes  in  Sussex,  but  that  why  the  road  is  so  called  nobody 
knows.  My  correspondent,  in  view  of  the  probability  that 
the  Eotten  Eow  at  Lewes  was  the  ancient  highway  between 
the  castle   and   the    priory  of  St.  Paucras,  conjectures   that 
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Henry  viii.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  memorable  visit  to  Lewes, 
may  have  passed  and,  perhaps,  re-passed  this  way,  which  may 
thus  have  gained  the  courtly  appellation  of  Route  du  Boy, 
Compare  King's  Clere,  King's  Caple,  King's  Norton,  King's 
Thorpe. 

But  I  am  put  to  the  rout  by  what  I  may  term  a  double- 
barrelled  communication  from  Halifax.  *  J.  W.  W.'  tells  me, 
first,  that  there  was  in  Halifax,  until  a  few  years  ago,  a  steep, 
narrow  street  called  '  Stoney  Batter.'  It  was .  demolished  in 
making  a  railway.  In  the  Dialect  of  Craven  in  the  West 
Riding  of  the  County  of  York,  published  in  1828,  'Batter'  is 
given  both  as  a  verb  and  a  noun.  '  Batter,'  to  build  a  wall 
with  great  inclination  to  the  bank.  '  Batter,'  inclination. 
*  Let  t'  wall  hev  plenty  o'  batter.'  Let  the  wall  have  plenty 
of  inclination. 

No  more  'Stoney  Batter.'  But  I  have  not  yet  closed  accounts 
with  Halifax.  From  that  ancient  (and  hospitable)  city  comes 
a  letter  from  *  J.  S.  E.'  (Thorpe),  suggesting  that '  Eotten  Eow ' 
may  be  a  corruption  of  *  Ratton '  Row.  There  are  two  places 
of  that  name  in  the  parish  of  Halifax — one  close  to  the  parish 
church,  the  other  in  the  township  of  Sowerby.  Old  historians 
of  Halifax  held  that  '  Batten '  Row  was  a  term  of  great 
antiquity,  and  signified  '  the  street  or  row  where  the  fair  was 
kept.'  On  the  other  hand,  may  it  not  be  asked  whether 
Halifax  was  not  once  famous  for  making  a  certain  woollen 
stuff  called  '  Ratteen '  ?  '  Ratteen  Row ' — the  row  of  ahona 
where  ratteens  were  sold  ?     Adieu,  Rotten  Row. 


The  Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  so  intimately  associated  wi 
the  name  of  the  late  Dr.  Donald  Dalrymple,  M.P.,  does  n< 
seem — to  judge  from  the  report  of  the  I»  *  '  ^treats 

licensed  under  the  Act — to  have  ttun 
success.  In  fact,  the  Inspector  has  c 
report  upon;  and  the  number  of  pati 
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seems  to  be  very  sparse  indeed.  They  are  apt,  it  appears,  to 
*  break  out '  occasionally,  and  to  smuggle  strong  drink  into  their 
places  of  detention.  To  counteract  such  evils,  the  corre- 
spondent of  one  of  the  daily  papers  makes  an  amusingly 
ingenious  suggestion,  that  habitual  drunkards  should  be  '  sent 
on  a  voyage  in  a  teetotal  ship.'  It  is  also  proposed  to  establish 
a  retreat  on  some  small  island  (say,  one  of  the  Channel  or  the 
Scilly  Isles),  '  where  there  would  be  no  difficulty  from  neigh- 
bouring public-houses,  and  no  necessity  to  send  a  guide  with 
the  patient  when  he  goes  out' 


War  balloons !  They  were  made  use  of  as  early  as  the  days 
of  Valmy,  and  Jemappes,  and  Fleurus.  Recently,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  captive  balloons  sent  up  from  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  English  at  Eamleh,  would  have  been  highly  useful 
in  descrying  the  whereabouts  of  Arabi's  troops,  and  would 
certainly  have  settled  the  question  whether  any  force  remained 
behind  the  earthworks.  On  the  31st  of  August,  however, 
it  was  stated  that  an  order  had  been  sent  from  the  War 
Department  to  the  Ordnance  authorities  at  Woolwich  for  the 
early  despatch  to  Egypt  of  a  balloon  equipment.  If  the 
veteran  aeronaut,  Mr.  Coxwell,  had  been  appointed  years  ago 
Master-General  of  Military  Aerostatics,  we  might  have  had  by 
this  time  a  thoroughly  efficient  Balloon  service.  As  it  is,  a 
certain  number  of  the  Royal  Engineers  at  Woolwich  have  been 
trained  in  ballooning ;  but  in  this  difficult  art  (into  which  the 
rawest  of  raw  amateurs  is  ready  to  rush)  it  is  practice  alone 
that  makes  perfect.  The  intelligent  aiironaut  will  discover 
some  new  thing  every  fresh  ascent  that  he  makes. 


Miss    Fanny    Davenport,    an    actress    who    has    achieved 
great  celebrity  in    the    United    States,  has    made    her    first 
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appearance  before  a  London  audience  at  Toole's  Theatre,  as 
the  heroine  in  a  drama  in  five  acts,  entitled  Diane,  an 
adaptation  by  Mr.  James  Mortimer  from  the  Diane  de  Lys  of 
Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger.  Mr.  Mortimer  has  done  his 
task  very  deftly  indeed.  He  is  obviously  as  familiar  with  the 
French  as  he  is  with  the  English  language ;  he  can  appreciate 
all  the  delicate  nuances  of  the  first-named  tongue ;  and  he  is, 
withal,  an  adept  in  crisp  and  incisive  prose  and  a  playwright 
of  considerable  experience.  Thus  he  has  been  able  to  impart 
occasional  lightness  and  teraeness  to  the  long-winded  verbiage 
of  the  younger  Dumas,  who  as  a  dramatic  author  stands  in 
about  the  same  relation  to  his  brilliant  and  vivacious  father  as 
Mr.  Solon  Trippetow  in  the  new  play  at  the  Criterion  stands 
towards  the  graceless  but  joyous  Baronet,  his  papa.  The 
elder  Dumas  was  a  '  Pfere  Prodigue '  and  an  '  Awful  Dad,'  it  is 
true;  but  his  dramas  were  full  of  bustle,  animation,  and 
'  brio.'  He  was,  too,  after  a  fashion,  a  moralist ;  and  his 
literary  record  was,  on  the  whole,  a  much  cleaner  one  than 
that  of  his  famous  contemporaries,  Eugene  Sue  and  Frederic 
Souli^.  His  precise,  sententious,  and  verbose  son  has  one 
confessedly  admirable  quality.  His  French  is  exceptionally 
pure.  His  manner  is  excellent ;  but  his  matter  is  usually 
offensive.  He  seems  to  be  incurably  addicted  to  telling 
immoral  stories  in  a  highly  moral  manner;  and,  notwith- 
standing all  his  scholarship  and  his  keenness  of  observation, 
all  his  chasteness  of  style  and  power  of  language,  the 
distinguished  member  of  the  French  Academy  and  author  of 
La  Dame  Aux  Cam6lias  is  irresistibly  suggestive  of  that  very 
unlovely  personage,  '  the  nice  man  with  nasty  ideas.' 

The  tact  and  cleverness  of  Mr.  James  Mortimer  have  not 
enabled  him  to  make  bis  version  of  Diane  de  Lys  anything 
more  or  less  than  what  it  normally  is — a  simply  detestable 
play.  The  story  is  bald  and  devoid  of  constructive  ingenuity  ; 
but  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  an  almost  brutal  directness  and 
simplicity.  It  is  not  more  involved  than  an  ordinary  news- 
paper paragraph  reciting  the  leading  points  of  a  case  in  the 
Divorce  Court.  The  Count  de  Lys,  a  careless  eynic,  marries 
Diane  for  the  sake  of  her  wealth.  The  match  is,  like  ninety- 
nine  marriages  out  of  a  hundred  in  France,  purely  a  mariage 
de  convenance,     Diane  is  young,  beautiful,  and  accomplished, 
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sadly  frivolous,  and  a  desperate  coquette,  Iti  tlie  ouUct  the 
husband  neglects  his  handsome  volatile  wif'u,  who  allows  a 
number  of  more  or  less  platonic  admirers  to  dangle  round  her. 
She  vouchsafes  no  particular  partiality  for  any  of  these  love- 
lorn swains,  merely  keeping  a  list  of  their  declarations  till 
they  reach  the  respectable  figure  of  seventy-eighL  She  is, 
however,  imprudent  enough  to  grant  a  rendezvous  to  the 
Viscomte  da  Ternon,  who  had  been  her  sweetheart  in  her 
school-girl  days.  In  order  to  meet  her,  De  Temon  borrows 
the  studio  of  an  artistic  friend  of  his  named  Paul  Auhry. 
The  Countess  de  Lys  has  sufficient  common  sense  to  come  to 
the  studio  accompanied  by  a  female  friend  and  confidant, 
Madame  Delaunay ;  but  notwithstanding  this  act  of  circum- 
spection, Diane's  perfectly  innocent  interview  with  the 
Viscount  leads  indirectly  to  her  undoing.  She  is  so  miladj- 
like,  while  idling  in  the  studio,  as  to  ransack  the  owner's 
cabinet,  and  to  read  his  private  correspondence;  and,  vain, 
giddy  woman  as  she  is,  she  fancies  that  she  could  like  this 
Monsieur  Paul  Aubry  the  painter.  Eventually  they  meet, 
and  she  falls  passionately  and  criminally  in  love  with  him. 

The  Count,  chiefly  through  the  espionage  of  his  sister,  the 
Marchioness  de  Nerey,  who  hates  her  sister-in-law,  soon 
becomes  cognizant  of  Diane's  amour  with  PauL  JL  da  Lya 
really  behaves  not  only  like  a  placable  husband,  but  like  a 
thorough  gentleman,  in  taking  his  wife  away  from  Paris,  and 
striving  by  kindness  and  consideration  to  win  her  back  to  tha 
path  of  virtue ;  but  Paul  Anbry  follows  them  to  Lyons.  The 
Count  surprises  his  wife  and  the  painter,  actively  preparing 
to  elope  together;  and  this  time  M.  de  Lys  loses  his  temper, 
and  frankly  tells  the  painter  that  if  he  ever  again  finds  him  in 
the  society  of  his  wife  he  will  shoot  him.  LHtimately  Diane 
steals  back  from  Florence  to  Paris,  and  rejoins  Paul  in  the 
studio.  Thither  the  Count  follows  her,  and — in  the  original 
play — keeps  his  promise  by  shooting  Paul  Aubry  dead.  Mr, 
James  Mortimer  has,  for  some  reason  to  me  unknown,  altered 
the  dSnoument,  and  it  is  Diane,  and  not  Paul  Aubry,  who  is 
shot  by  the  vindictive  husband. 

There  is  nothing  mora  in  this  dramatized  excerpt  from  the 
GazelU  des  Trihitnaux.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the 
play  of  a  nature  to  appeal  to  English  sympathies.     Marriages 
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of  affection  in  this  country  are,  thank  goodness,  much  more 
frequent  than  mariagcs  de  canrcnanee,  and  an  English 
husband  who  found  that  his  wife  had  a  penchant  for  listening 
to  seventy  -  eight  more  or  less  platonic  admirers,  would 
probably  give  admirer  number  one  so  sound  a  thrashing,  that 
the  remaining  seventy-seven  platonists  would  hasten  to  bestow 
their  assiduities  elsewhere.  Nor  would  an  English  Count  de 
Lys  run  the  risk  of  being  hanged  for  murdering  an  English 
Paul  Aubry.  He  would  simply  make  the  painter  a  co- 
respondent in  the  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes. 
On  the  whole,  Diane  may  be  pronoimced  to  be  a  play  as 
immoral  as  Odette,  but  devoid  of  the  sparkling  underplot  and 
the  episodes  of  genuine  comedy  which  make  M.  Sardou*s 
fundamentally  repulsive  play  not  only  tolerable  but  attractive. 
Miss  Fanny  Davenport  is  a  very  fine  actress ;  and,  more 
than  that,  she  is  a  very  fine  woman.  I  notice  that  some  of 
the  critics  have  made  her  comely  proportions  the  chief  count 
in  an  indictment  against  her;  but  it  strikes  me  that  she 
cannot  help  being  tall  and  handsome,  and  .carrying  herself 
with  queen-like  grace  and  dignity.  It  is,  however,  certainly 
to  her  disadvantage  that  the  stage  of  Mr.  Toole's  theatre  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  no  bigger  than  a  bandbox ;  and  that 
Diane  has  a  husband  who  is,  in  stature,  certainly  not  the 
Colossus  of  Bhodes,  and  a  lover  who  lacks  some  inches  of  the 
width  round  the  chest  of  the  Farnese  Hercules.  Doubtless 
very  many  of  the  audience  who  had  read  the  late  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's  eulogium  in  Our  Old  Home  of  the  '  trim  little 
damsels '  of  his  own  country,  were  slightly  astonished  to  find 
that,  physically.  Miss  Fanny  Davenport  more  closely 
approached  the  type  of  Miss  Fotheringhay  in  Pendennis  than 
of  Becky  Sharpe  in  VanUij  Fair  ;  but  I  believe  that,  although 
Miss  Fanny  Davenport  has  won  her  laurels  in  America,  she  is 
English  born,  and  is  descended  from  a  line  of  well-known 
English  comedians.  Naturally  agitated,  when  she  first 
stepped  on  the  stage,  the  faintest  possible  trace  of  an  American 
accent  was  audible  in  her  early  utterances.  This,  however, 
speedily  vanished,  not  to  return ;  and  there  was  no  more  in 
her  intonation  to  recall  the  American  than  there  is  in  the 
speech  of  Miss  Kate  Bateman  (Mrs.  Crowe),  or  in  that  of 

Miss    Genevieve  Ward,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  in  the 

2c 
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elocution  of  Mr,  Edwin  Booth  or  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin,  T 
suppose  that  the  Americans  will  not  quarrel  with  rue  for 
saying  that,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  they  do  speak  (off  the 
stage)  with  an  accent  which  is  not  at  all  an  English  one ;  on 
the  other  hand,  they  do  not  maltreat  'poor  letter  A'  so 
■wofully  as  imperfectly  educated  English  people  do,  and  their 
elocution  (apart  from  their  accent)  is  a  great  deal  better  than 
ours. 

Misa  Fanny  Davenpoit  was  received  with  more  than  '  first 
night'  enthusiasm,  and  she  deserved  aU  the  plaudits  with 
■which  she  was  greeted.  She  is  full  of  passion,  eloquence,  and 
grace  ;  her  voice  is  pure,  melodious,  sonorous,  and  sympathetic ; 
and  she  must  excel,  I  should  say,  in  comedy-drama  of  the 
highest  class.  She  has  made  a  decided  mark  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  she  will  have  an  early  opportunity  of  displaying 
her  undoubtedly  brilliant  capacity  in  a  part  less  embarrassing 
than  that  of  Diane  de  Lys. 

Tlie  lady  was  well  supported.  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  as 
the  Count  de  J-ya  was  a  model  of  cool,  concentrated  aelf- 
posaesaion,  and  of  calmly  deliberate  resolution.  In  a  vux 
wcrai  version  of  Othello,  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  might  be  lago 
coolly  warning  Othello  that  if  he  catches  him  paying  undue 
attentions  to  Emilia,  he  will  surely  have  his  heart's  blood. 
Mr.  Edmund  Lyons  played  with  discreet  humour  the  part  of 
Taupin,  a  Bohemian  painter  and  friend  of  Paul ;  Mr.  I'bilip 
Day  made  the  lackadaisical  Viscount  de  Ternon  a  little  too 
ridiculous ;  and  Mr.  II.  Eeevts  Smith  (who  has  clearly 
modelled  his  style  on  that  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil ;  and  could  he 
model  it  on  a  better  ?)  was  singularly  graceful,  ready,  aud  at 
his  ease  as  the  Duke  de  Eiva,  one  of  the  'seventy-eight' 
platonista,  Misa  Eleanor  Bufton,  handsome  and  stately  as 
of  yore,  was  aristocratically  haughty  as  the  Marchioness  de 
Nerey,  Diane's  spiteful  sister-in-law  j  Misa  Florence  Worth 
was  quite  fascinating  in  the  trifling  part  of  the  painter's 
pretty  model,  Lydia;  and,  as  Madame  Delaunay,  Diane's 
faithful  confidant,  who  is  continually  pinaffering  good  advice, 
which  is  never  taken.  Miss  Sophie  Eyre  exhibiUid  marked 
dramatic  power  combined  with  well-balanced  and  refined 
diction.  Miss  Sophie  Eyre  would  be  even  more  deserving 
o[  praise  if  ahe  did  not  swing  lier  arms  quite  ao  awkwardly, 
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and  if  she  managed  with  a  little  more  skill  the  inordinately 
distended  '  dress  improver '  with  which  she  '  camels  out'  As 
for  Miss  Fanny  Davenport's  dresses,  they  seemed  to  have  been 
modelled  on  selections  from  the  wardrobe  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  who  must  have  been  a  decidedly  '  dressy '  princess. 

I  have  been  to  see  the  Javanese  Orchestra  at  the  West- 
minster Aquarium.     The  'Javanese  Gamelan'  is,  I  believe, 
the  correct  title  for  this  curious  company  of  instrumentalists, 
vocalists,  and  choregraphists.     Number  one  orchestra  is  called 
Salindio,  and  number  two  Pclog,     As  there  is  no  notation  to 
Javanese  music,  the  *  concoui-se  of  sweet  sounds '  is  traditional ; 
and,  as  the  programme  naively  puts  it,  '  in  the  absence  of  any 
published  study  of  the  musical  system,  it  is  diflScult  to  say 
what  it  is/     With  the  exception  of  the  '  rebab  '  used  by  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  '  soeling,'  flute,  all  the  instru- 
ments used  are  percussion  ones.     They  comprise  a  tom-tom 
or  drum,  and  divers  modifications  of  the  gong,  the  harmonicon, 
and  the  bell.     The  musical  part  of  the  performance  reminded 
me  very  much  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Chinese  theatre  at 
San  Francisco,  whose  exercitations  include  a  great   deal   of 
hammering  on  what  are  apparently  brass  pots,  saucepans,  and 
kettles.     The  dancers  are  male  and  female.     They  are  bare- 
footed, but  are  otherwise  attired  with  the  strictest  attention  to 
decorum,  and  their  skirts  are  of  a  degree  of  elongation  w^hich 
might  be  guaranteed  not  to  raise  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the 
most   prudish  of  Lord    Chamberlains.     In   the    intervals  of 
dancing  the  lovely  coryph^s  squeak.     They  are  supposed  to 
be  performing  some  kind  of  romantic  drama.     On  the  whole, 
the    exhibition    is   a    curiously    interesting    one,    manifestly 
genuine,  and  well  worth  seeing. 


x^-^f 


Several  correspondents  have  taken  me  gently  to  task 
because,  according  to  their  showing,  I  have  spoken  in  terms 
of  execration  of  the  now  collapsed  i*ebel,  Arabi  Pasha.     Was  \ 
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to  call  him  '  Arabi  the  Blest '  ?     I  hate  war,  and  love  peace  as 
sincerely  as  most  people  do ;  but  if,  in  an  unlucky  moment, 
the  wild  beasts  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  were  all  to  break 
loose,  the  mildest  among  us  might  be  excused  if  we  tried 
to  knock  the  roaring  lions  and  tigers  over  the  head.     The 
Egyptian  wild  beasts  in  Egypt  were  let  loose,  and  we  have 
knocked  them  over  the  head ;  thereby  intensely  shocking  the 
humane  susceptibilities  of  the  French   Communards,  whose 
colleagues  set  Paris    ablaze   with    petroleum,  and  shot   the 
hostages  in  '71.     Of  course  it  is  very  wrong  to  kill  anybody, 
even  in  seK-defence ;  still,  *  our  Mr.  Wolseley,'  as  the  author 
of    The    Two  Boses   might  say,  has    settled  Arabi   by  that 
remarkably  neat  stroke  of  business  at  Tel-el-Kebir ;  and  while 
the  Park  guns  are  firing  in  honour  of  a  brilliant  victory,  those 
who  are  the  victors  may  be  apt  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
precept  which  warns  us  that  those  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  with  the  sword. 

I  suppose  that  man  is,  after  all,  or  rather  before  all,  a 
fighting  animal,  and  that  no  example  and  no  exhortations  will 
cure  him  of  his  belligerent  propensities.  The  late  Dr.  Samuel 
Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  of  Winchester, 
once  tenibly  scandalized  the  lovers  of  peace  by  alluding  in  a 
public  address  to  *  the  God  of  battles ; '  yet  Dr.  Wilberforce 
was  a  most  pious,  humane,  and  charitable  prelate.  Do  you 
think  that,  if  there  happen  to  be  any  Quakers  or  any  members 
of  the  Peace  Society  among  the  crowd  in  the  streets  when  the 
troops  come  home  from  Egypt,  they  will  not  join  in  cheering 
our  brave  soldiers  ?  I  fancy  that  they  will  cheer  very  lustily 
indeed. 

Mem, — But  the  moderate-minded,  I  take  it,  will  rejoice, 
not  only  because  Sir  Garnet  has  been  brilliantly  successful, 
and  that  the  gallant  soldiers  of  the  Queen  have  fought  so  well, 
but  also  because  the  horrible  slaughter  is  at  an  end. 
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LiEUT.-CoLONEL  '  B/  (Folkestone)  sends  me  a  most  in- 
teresting item  bearing  on  what  I  said  last  week  touching  the 
wounded  man  who  smokes  forgetting  half  his  pain.  I  must 
leave  my  gallant  correspondent  to  tell  his  own  story,  relating 
to  an  incident  in  the  Indian  Mutiny : — 

'At  the  storming  of  Jliansi  on  April  3,  1858,  a  grenadier  of  the  86th 
Regiment  (Royal  Connty  Down)  was  shot  through  the  body  ;  the  bnllet  entering 
one  arm  above  the  elbow  and  coming  out  at  the  other  arm.  The  doctors  at  once 
pronounced  the  wound  to  be  mortal,  and  that  a  few  hours  would  end  the 
veteran's  existence.  The  soldier  was  propped  up  against  the  waU  of  the  tent, 
and  carefully  attended  to.  When  informed  that  his  wound  was  fatal,  he 
pathetically  asked  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  smoke,  to  help  him  to  relieve  his 
pain.  The  request  was  readily  granted,  and  a  pipe  of  strong  Cavendish  was 
lighted  and  placed  in  his  mouth.  The  tobacco  soothed  him,  and  kept  him 
quiet ;  and  he  ultimately  got  well,  and  was  a  useful  member  of  the  array,  having 
the  use  of  one  arm,  for  many  a  year  afterwards.* 


An  esteemed  friend,  who  is  not  only  an  authority  on  turf 
matters,  but  likewise  archaeologically  learned  in  equine  nomen* 
clature  and  pedigree — who  knows  all  about  '  Barbs,'  '  Turks,' 
and  *  Persians,'  the  Coffin  Mare  and  the  Godolphin  Arabian, 
the  '  Morgan '  horse,  the  American  '  gigster '  and  the  Mexican 
'  mustang,'  has  asked  me  (scarcely  in  mercy)  a  question  which 
I  am  wholly  incompetent  to  answer.     Here  it  is. 

In  the  year  1776  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger  stakes  were 
established  by  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham.  The  race,  on  its 
first  occurrence,  was  won  by  Lord  Bockingham's  own  brown 
filly  '  Allabaculic '  (sometimes  spelt  '  Alabaculic,'  with  one  /), 
of  which  filly  a  horse  called  Sampson  was  the  sire.  Who  or 
what  was  '  Allabaculic '  ?  My  friend  has  searched  many  books, 
but  can  find  no  mention  of  '  the  perplexing  word.' 

In  vain,  also,  have  I  endeavoured  to  track  this  orientally- 
sounding  creature  to  his  lair.     I   have  searched  Bayle  and 
Moreri,  their   critical   dictionaries.     I  have    divec*    "        "  * 
indices  to  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Folly  to  Yale's  I 
the  Koran,   to   lindley's    Vegetable   Kingdom,  H 
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haply,  '  Allabaculic '  might  be  a  plant ;  but  always  without 
result.  Can  anybody  help  me  ?  It  is  possible  that  the 
name  may  occur  in  Ockley's  Hidory  of  iJie  Saracens,  in  the 
Lcttrcs  Persancs,  or  in  one  of  Voltaire's  tales  ?  But,  owing  to 
the  force  majmire  of  the  bookbinder,  the  works  in  question  are 
at  present  absent  from  my  shelves. 


Miss  Emily  Faitiifull  is  about  to  revisit  the  United  States, 
in  the  principal  cities  of  wliich  she  will  deliver  during  the 
season  1882-83  her  celebrated  and  eloquent  lecture  on  'Modern 
Extravagance :  its  Cause  and  Cure.'  The  lecture  is  described 
as  '  a  protest  against  the  thriftless  extravagance  and  shames  of 
the  day.'  I  wish  the  talented  and  genial  lady  all  manner  of 
success.  In  her  denunciation  of  shams  I  am  altogether  with 
her.  In  her  protest  against  lavish  expenditure  I  am  altogether 
at  issue  with  her.  That  which  she  indignantly  calls  '  thrift- 
less extravagance '  is,  very  often,  the  beneficent  thawing  and 
melting  away  of  strong-box-frozen  riches.  As  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  be  an  astonishingly  energetic  and  industrious  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  people,  so  long  our  merchants,  bankers, 
and  factors  are  bound  to  acquire  great  wealth;  and  if  that 
wealth  were  not  occasionally  distributed  in  the  most '  lavish 
expenditure  '  on  articles  of  pure  luxury,  the  working  classes 
(who  make  the  articles  of  luxury),  on  the  one  hand,  would 
suffer ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  *  thrifty '  millionaires  would 
become  a  race  of  Harpagons  abhorrent  to,  and  at  last 
intolerable  to,  the  nation. 

Mem, — What  would  Miss  Emily  Faithfull  say  to  a  frugal 
Lord  Mayor  who  entertained  his  guests  (if  he  entertained 
anybody)  on  boiled  beef  and  carrots  and  cold  tea  (an  excellent, 
wholesome,  and  sufficing  meal),  or  a  Lady  Mayoress  who  never 
wore  diamonds  ?  As  things  stand  now  in  the  City,  there  is 
never  a  grand  entertainment  given  at  the  Mansion  House  that 
does  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  benefit  hundreds  of  poor  and 
industrious  persons ;  and  precisely  the  same  may  be  said  of 
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an  aristocratic  garden  party  at  Kensington  or  a  fancy  ball  in 
Belgravia,  I  shall  be  glad  to  settle  this  question  with  sword 
or  pistol  if  Miss  Emily  Faith  full  will  kindly  name  her  seconds 
and  fix  a  time  and  place ;  say  the  field  of  Forty  Footsteps,  or 
behind  tlie  old  mill  by  Bagiiigge  Wells. 


Cookery  on  either  side  the  Atlantic  has  its  nuances,  which 
from  time  to  time  may  be  worth  studying.  Just  glance  at  the 
following  bill  of  fare  for  what  is  described  as 


Oysters. 

Potage  Printanier  Royal . 

Broiled  Salmon  Ravigote. 

Saddle  of  Lamb. 

Succotash. 


A  GOOD  SUNDAY  DINNER. 

Roast  Woodcock. 

Tomato  Salad. 

Macedoine  of  Fruits. 

Dessert,  Cheese,  and  Coffee. 


At  the  first  blush  you  might  assume  that  this  menu^ 
abating  the  '  succotash/  was  one  for  an  English  dinner.  In 
reality  it  is  an  American  one,  quoted  from  the  New  York 
Hour,  But  now  for  the  divergent  muinces.  In  this  country 
native  oysters  are  just  now  three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  dozen. 
A  liberal  hostess  will  give  her  guests  half-a-dozen  natives 
apiece;  so  that  at  a  'little  dinner  of  eight'  the  article  of 
oysters  alone  would  amount  to  fourteen  shillings.  Salmon  is 
clean  gone  out  of  season ;  and  in  September  saddle  of  mutton 
is  preferable  to  saddle  of  lamb.  Woodcocks,  the  game-dealer 
sends  me  word,  with  his  compliments,  will  not  be  '  in  *  until 
at  least  three  weeks  hence.  Tomato  salad  is  just  beginning 
to  be  appreciated  in  civilised  English  houses.  Thirty  years 
ago  some  equivocal  pink  stuff  in  a  bottle  used  to  be  sold  under 
the  name  of  tomato  sauce;  but  the  gourmet  who  ate  raw 
tomatoes  sliced  in  oil  and  vinegar  would  have  been  classed 
with  the  devourer  of  raw  pumpkins. 

Mem, — 'Succotash'  or  'Succatash'  is  a  mixture  of  the 
ears  of  sweet  Indian  com — the  kernels  carefully  cut  from  the 
cob— and  green  string  beans,  or,  better  still,  Lima  beans,  boiled 
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for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  served  with  butter,  pepper, 
and  salt.  When  we  are  a  little  more  civilised  in  the  matter 
of  cookery,  '  succotasli  *  may  be  naturalized  in  our  midst. 


Collectors  who  have  a  partiality  for  accumulation  of 
auction  catalogues  of  pictures,  books,  and  hric-it-hrac,  are  often 
contemptuously  classed  with  the  collectors  of  bills  of  fare  and 
those  who  keep  cards  of  invitation:  antiquarians  who,  by 
some,  are  accounted  only  a  stage  higher  than  the  hoarder  of 
old' postage  stamps  and  monograms.  Catalogue  collecting — 
especially  if  the  catalogues  be  priced — I  hold  to  be  a  very 
useful  branch  of  book  knowledge.  I  would  not  precisely  give 
my  ears  (although  they  are  long  enough,  goodness  knows  !) — 
but  I  would  '  part '  to  a  substantial  extent  for  a  priced  cata- 
logue of  the  Stowe  sale  (compiled  more  than  thirty  years  since 
by  Henry  Eumsey  Forster).  The  Bemal,  the  Soulages,  the 
recent  Sunderland  and  Bedford  Library  catalogues,  I  possess ; 
but  my  most  recent  acquisition  in  this  department  of 
bibliography  is  the  illustrated  priced  catalogue  of  the 
Hamilton  Palace  Collection  of  articles  of  virtiiy  just  published 
by  Messrs.  Eemington,  of  New  Bond  Street,  and  by  the 
Librairic  de  VArt  in  Paris. 

It  is  a  magnificent  quarto,  superbly  printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  uncut,  wide  margins,  abundant  engravings,  artistically 
drawn  and  delicately  engraved — 'all  the  sosses,*  indeed,  as 
Mr.  Toole  used  to  say  when  he  played  tlie  part  of  an  eating- 
house  keeper  in  a  Gaiety  burlesque.  But,  apart  from  its 
typographic  and  artistic  excellence,  it  is  as  a  price  list  that 
the  catalogue  of  the  Hamilton  Palace  Collection  will  be 
valuable  to  collectors  both  in  England  and  abroad.  Fifty 
years  hence,  what  will  the  picture  of  the  The  Water-Mill,  by 
Hobbema,  purchased  by  Mr.  Sedelmeyer  for  £4252,  10s.,  be 
worth,  I  wonder  ?  Will  there  be  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in 
price  in  the  case  of  the  '  Sheep  and  Lamb,'  bought  by  Mr. 
Pollen  for  the  modest  sum  of  fifteen  guineas  ?     And  at  what 
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price  will  our  grandsons  appraise  'The  Dnc  de  Choiseurs 
writing-table  and  cartonni^re,  an  oblong  Louis  xv.  table  of 
parqueterie  *  (marqueterie  ?)  '  with  six  drawers,  mounted  with 
roses  and  festoons  of  foliage  in  ormolu/  for  which  Messrs. 
P.  &  D.  Colnaghi  gave  £5565  ? 

Two  Italian  cabinets,  columniated,  inlaid  with  Florentine 
pieira  dura,  bought  for  £903  by  Mr.  Wertheimer,  have  an  odd 
recommendation  appended  to  them  in  the  catalogue.  These 
are  stated  '  to  have  formed  part  of  the  furniture  in  the  room 
of  the  Winter  Palace  at  St  Petersburg  when  the  Emperor 
Paul  was  assassinated.'  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  it  was  not  in 
the  Winter  Palace,  but  in  the  Michaelovski  Zamok,  or  Michael 
Palace,  on  the  Fontanka  Canal,  that  Paul  was  murdered 
The  huge,  gloomy  pile  is  now  a  School  of  Military  Engineers, 
under  the  direction  of  General  Todleben,  of  Crimean  renown. 

Still  (to  some  folks)  there  may  be  interesting  souvenirs  per- 
taining to  the  furniture  from  the  room  in  which  Paul  was 
strangled  by  Platon  Zoubof,  Pahlen  &  Co.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  duelling  pistols, '  same  which  I  shot  Captain  Marker,' 
enumerated  in  the  schedule  of  Bawdon  Crawley's  personal 
effects,  drawn  up  by  that  gallant  guardsman  just  before 
Waterloo.  '  Furniture  of  the  room  in  which  the  Emperor  Paul 
was  murdered.'  It  has  a  '  taking  sound.*  Foote,  the  actor, 
used  to  relate  that  when  he  first  came  to  town,  he  was 
introduced  in  polite  society  as  '  the  nephew  of  the  gentlenian 
who  was  recently  hanged  in  chains  for  murdering  his  brother  * 
(the  Goodere  murder),  and  was  quite  lionized  in  consequence. 

But  there  is  another  catalogue — a  book  one,  just  given 
me  by  a  friend.  This  is  the  catalogue  of  the  '  splendid, 
curious,  and  extensive  library '  of  Sir  Mark  Masterman  Sykes, 
Bart,  which  was  sold  by  Mr.  Evans  '  at  his  house.  Number 
93  Pall  Mall,'  in  May  1824.  The  prices  (marked  in  ink  on 
the  margin)  certainly  'rule  low.'  Mr.  Bohn  gave  twelve 
guineas  for  a  copy  of  the  Lettrts  d'Abailard  ei  (f/Tcf/aisf, 
printed  on  vellum  in  Latin  and  French,  bound  in  red  mony 
by  Bastien,  Paris,  1782 ;  the  Zettere  dCAretino  a  vtolH  £ 
of  1526   only  fetched  thirty  shillings;  the  Aldine  J 
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opuscida  of  1565,  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  brought  four 
pounds  ten  shillings;  and  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  Biblia 
Paupertcm,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  '  block  books,'  went  for 
sixpence  less  than  eighteen  guineas.  On  the  other  hand, 
J.  Bell's  Principles  of  Surgery,  Edinburgh,  1801,  fetched  four 
guineas.  I  found  a  copy  of  the  same  edition  (two  vols,  folio) 
marked  in  an  extant  publisher's  catalogue  at  the  price  of 
twelve  shillings  and  sixpence. 


I  PROMISED  last  week  to  let  '  Stoney  Batter '  alone  for  the 
future;  and,  touching  the  derivation  of  the  name,  I  have 
really  no  more  to  say ;  but  you  may  remember  that  Eichard 
Baxter's  Last  Words  were  followed  by  More  Last  Words  of 
Mr.  Baxter;  and  my  'last  words'  about  Stoney  Batter  are 
simply  these.  In  addition  to  the  correspondents  who  have 
pointed  out  that  there  is  a  thoroughfare  in  Dublin  called 

*  Stoney  Batter,'  there  are  others  who  vehemently  deny  that 
there  ever  was  such  a  place  as  '  Stoney  Batter '  in  Liverpool 
at  all.  One  writer  of  a  positively  insulting  letter  (of  course 
an  anonymous  one),  who  heads  his  communication  'first 
catch  your  hare'  (an  expression  not  to  be  found  in  any 
known  cookery  book),  informs  me  that  he  has  resided  sixty- 
two  years  in  Liverpool,  and  that  he  has  never  heard   of  a 

*  Stoney  Batter '  there. 

If  I  am  mistaken  in  this  matter,  the  error  almosts  amounts 
to  what  Coleridge  used  to  call  a  '  psychological  curiosity.'  I 
had  never  been  in  Dublin  when,  about  thirty  years  ago,  I  first 
visited  Liverpool.  The  place  called  Stoney  Batter,  which  I 
remember  in  the  city  of  the  Mersey,  was  structurally  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  court-yard,  or  cul  de  sac,  than  of  a  street.  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  shops  in  it ;  and  it  was 
altogether  a  tumble-down  kind  of  place.  But  the  name  was 
fixed  in  my  memory  by  a  circumstance  still  more  curious. 
At  the  time  of  my  being  in  Liverpool,  the  late  Sir  Erskiue 
Perry,  an  ex- Indian  judge,  and  son  of  the  noted  Mr.  Perry 
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of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  was  standing  as  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  representation  of  the  borough  in  Parliament.  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  that  one  of  the  election  squibs  issued  against 
Sir  Erskine  contained  the  words, '  No  Stoney  Batter !'  Perhaps 
he  was  supported  by  the  Irish  colony  in  Liverpool. 

The  place — if  it  ever  existed  out  of  my  dreams ;  but  why 
should  I  have  dreamed  of  Stoney  Batter,  and  why  should  the 
name  have  been  made  a  Liverpudlian  election  cry  ? — has  pro- 
bably long  since  been  pulled  down.  As  for  the  name  being 
absent  from  the  local  directories,  that  I  do  not  by  any  means 
consider  conclusive  evidence  of  the  non-existence  at  some 
former  period  of  Stoney  Batter.  In  the  Post-Office  London 
Directory  for  1881  there  is  no  mention  of  Ship  Yard,  Temple 
Bar,  nor  of  Picket's  Place,  Strand,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  New  Law  Courts  have  swallowed  them  up,  and  that  their 
place  knows  them  no  more. 


I  READ  in  the  'personal'  intelligence  of  the  New  York 
Herald  the  following : — 

*  Red-haired  girls  may  profitably  read  the  following  doAcription  of  one  of 
their  own  kind: — **A  girl  with  red  hair  looked  very  nice  in  a  myrtle  green 
skirt,  with  grey  and  green  checked  woollen  stuff  for  overdress.  Her  bonnet  wag 
of  dark  red  straw,  the  brim  being  covered  with  white  beaded  lace,  falling  over 
white  wild  roses.  The  strings  were  of  dark  red  ribbon,  and  round  her  throat 
was  a  white  gauze  tie.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  a  girl  with  rod  hair  to  maiiagB 
colours  well ;  but  this  was  a  decided  success.' 

The  young  lady  so  attired  must  have  looked  '  a  little  mixed.' 
Are  you  not  an  admirer  of  red-haired  girls  ?  I  am.  I  do  not 
mean  the  ambiguous  'ginger,'  or  the  'golden-auburn/  but 
downright,  uncompromising,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  blood-red 
hair.  The  finest  specimens  of  red  hair  may  still  be  seen 
among  the  working-clfiss  girls  at  Venice.  During  the  Austrian 
occupation,  many  of  the  Tedeschi,  soldiers  and  civilian  officials, 
wooed  and  won  Italian  wives,  and  from  these  n 
the  race  of  pink-cheeked,  snub-nosed,  Me 
haired  girls  (for  all   the  world   like  tiie  17 
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whom  you  may  see  trotting  about  the  Mercerias,  but  the 
grandly  red-haired  Venetian  girl  is  much  more  rarely  met 
with.     When  seen,  to  be  made  a  note  of. 


A  WRITER  in  the  Daily  News,  in  reviewing  a  volume  of 
Eejuiuiscences  recently  published,  makes  the  following 
remark : — 

'Something  of  the  unqualified  admiration  which  he  (the  author)  expends 
upon  a  gentleman  named  Littleton  Holt  —  well  known  in  the  early  days  of 
Charles  Dickens's  literary  career  for  his  unblushing  efforts  to  establish  a  weekly 
joiimal  entirely  consisting  of  passages  purloined  from  other  men's  books — might 
well  have  been  exchanged  for  a  little  more  fairness  in  dealing  with  others  who, 
tliough  cci*tainly  not  less  worthy,  appear  to  have  been  less  fortunate  in  exciting 
his  sympathies.' 

In  the  above  some  slight  injustice  is  done  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Littleton  Holt,  who,  as  a  journalist,  did  a 
great  many  more  things  besides '  establishing  a  journal  entirely 
consisting  of  passages  purloined  from  other  men's  books/  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Iron  Times  newspaper,  and  in  later  life 
the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  Oddly  enough,  I  have 
before  me  the  first  volume  of  Holt's  Magazine,  in  the  first 
number  of  which  (Aug.  24,  1836)  it  is  editorially  announced 
that — 

*  The  object  of  this  magazine  is  to  supply  the  vacancy  in  cheap  periodical 
literature  caused  by  the  secession  of  Leigh  Hunt's  London  JoumaL  It  is 
intended  to  combine  the  sound  and  solid  sense  of  Uhamhera^s  Journal  with  a 
taste  for  more  elegant  and  varied  literature,  and  to  superadd  that  grace  of  art 
which  the  more  laborious,  but  too  often  dull,  conductors  of  the  Penny  Magazine 
have  failed  to  give.  In  launching  again  his  adventurous  bark  on  the  fearful 
ocean  of  cheap  publications,  the  editor  is  not,  as  some  may  be  inclined  to 
suspect,  about  to  lioist  the  pirate  flag,  and,  cruising  in  his  small  craft,  to  pillage 
the  rich  treasures  of  more  costlier  argosies. ' 

The  '  purloining '  periodical  which  the  Daily  News  reviewer 
possibly  had  in  his  mind's  eye  was  a  weekly  paper  ingenuously 
called  the  Thief,  avowedly  modelled  on  the  Parisian  Voleur. 
But  in  the  Thief,  and  in  its  congeners,  the  Wag,  the  Ghost, 
and  the  Calendar  of  Horrors,  Thomas  Littleton  Holt  was  only 
the  copartner  of  certain  gentlemen  who  subsequently  attained 
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great  eminence  in  literature.     See  Alfred  Buun's  Word  witk 
Punch. 


Mrs.  Langtry  made  her  rentrSe  before  a  metropolitan 
audience  in  the  character  of  Hester  Grazcbrook  in  Tom 
Taylor'8  comedy  of  An  UjKqual  Match,  at  the  Imperial 
Theatre,  Westminster.  The  liouse  was  crowded ;  and  so 
much  of  what  ia  left  of  the  temporarily  deserted  West  End 
of  London  gathered  in  the  private  boxes  and  stalls  to 
welcome  the  return  to  London  of  tlie  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished lady  who,  if  success  is  to  be  gained  by  indefatigiiblo 
Btriviug  after  improvement,  should  certainly  acliiove  tbut 
which  seems  to  be  the  object  of  Mrs.  Langtry's  earnest 
ambition — the  recognition  of  honest  talent,  considered  iiuito 
apart  from  personal  comeliness  and  social  distinction. 

An  Unequal  Match  is  far  ^om  being  a  comedy  uf  the  highest 
class;  and  I  have  always  held  that  it  is  in  liigli  comedy,  and 
even  in  romantic  drama,  that  Mrs.  I^ngtry  is  destined  to 
excel ;  still,  it  affords,  with  one  remarkable  exception,  a  toler- 
ably fair  field  for  the  display  of  the  actress's  remarkable 
abilities.  Although  it  is  sometimes  diEBcalt  in  the  case  of  a 
very  skilful  adaptation  from  tln3  I'nnicli  (aay  JBose  and  Cox, 
for  example)  to  pronounce  wlietlier  a  piece  ba  1 
native  or  a  foreign  source,  ^  a  Ifnequal  Match  t 
sign  of  being  altogether  an  original  productignl) 
tiie  idiosyncrasies  of  tlio  late  Mr.  Tom  Taylorj.J 
amusing,  full  of  sprightly  dialogue  just  haJtiog'jl 
side  of  wit,  and  unimpeachably  moral  in  its  stoif|^H 
From  a  certain  point  of  view,  indeed,  it  may  ha  q 
Clapham  Common  plus  County  Family  play.  The  U 
satire  of  Thackeray  dealt  with  the  whole  peerage,  bai 
and  county  gentry ;  but  Mr.  Torn  Taylor's  drainolio  1 
was  a  much  smaller  one,  and  " 
comparatively  modest  rank, 
was  Lord  Dundreary,  who,  i 
will  be,  is,  as  a  portraiture  ) 
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cature  as  Dickens's  young  Lord  Mutanhed,  in  Pickwick. 
Tom  Taylor's  favourite  characters  were  county  baronets, 
either  wealthy  or  embarrassed,  intriguing  widows,  ridiculous 
dowagers,  atrabilious  Anglo-Indians,  inquisitive  lawyers,  oily 
physicians,  pompous  butlers  and  footmen — poverty-stricken 
as  to  the  letter  h — pert  chambermaids,  silly  ingenues,  and 
unsophisticated  country  lasses ;  and  the  kind  of  people  whom 
we  see  in  An  Unequal  Match  are  exactly  the  kind  of  people 
whom  we  saw  in  Our  American  Cousin,  and  whom  we  shall 
see  again,  when  the  Overland  Route  is  reproduced.  Clergy- 
men were  not  often  brought  on  the  stage  in  Tom  Taylor's 
time ;  but,  were  the  clever  playwright  alive  now,  he  might 
give  us,  in  fresh  dramas,  as  many  minor  canons,  rural  deans, 
and  perpetual  curates  as  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope  gives  us  in 
his  novels. 

The  two  most  marked  defects  in  An  Vneqtcal  Match  are  its 
staginess  and  its  insufficiency  of  motive.  The  plot  is  simple 
even  to  triviality.  An  indigent  gentleman,  heir  to  a  baronetcy, 
but  with  no  very  immediate  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  title, 
is  staying  with  his  vulgar  man-servant,  whom  he  passes  oflf 
as  his  friend  and  equal,  in  a  remote  country  village,  where  he 
falls  in  love  with  the  pretty  daughter  of  the  landlord  of  the 
'  Horseshoes.'  The  girl  has  been  assiduously  courted  by  the 
village  doctor ;  but  she  refuses  his  hand  to  accept  that  of  the 
impoverished  young  gentleman.  Meanwhile,  the  carriage  of 
an  intriguing  widow,  between  whom  and  the  young  gentleman 
there  appears  to  have  been  some  love  passages,  breaks  down 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village.  The  widow  is  carried  in 
a  fainting  condition  to  the  '  Horseshoes,'  and  there  her  groom, 
who  is  an  old  associate  of  young  Mr.  Arnclifle's  man-servant, 
tells  that  h'leas  servitor  tliat  the  old  Baronet  is  dead,  and 
that  his  kinsman  is  now  Sir  Harry  Arncliffe,  a  wealthy 
country  gentleman.  The  intriguing  widow,  recovered  from 
her  fainting  fit,  is  in  hopes  that  Sir  Harry  will  repudiate  his 
engagement  with  Hester  Grazebrook,  the  old  innkeeper's  pretty, 
innocent,  uneducated  daughter ;  but  the  new  Baronet  refuses 
to  violate  his  plighted  troth ;  and  the  First  Act  of  the  play 
ends  as  the  first  part  of  the  story  of  Patient  Grissel  does. 

In  the  Second  Act,  we  are  at  Arncliffe  Manor,  where  Lady 
Arncliffe  is  tr}'ing  her  hardest  to  become  a  fine  lady,  in  which 
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endeavour  she  is  sedulously  encouraged  by  her  maid  Bessie 
Hebblethwaite,  the  quondam  barmaid  of  the '  Horseshoes/  who, 
under  the  tuition  of  the  A-less  body-servant  Mr.  Blenkinsop, 
has,  in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time,  acquired  all  the  arts 
and  graces  of  high  life — ^below  stairs.  But,  although  Hester 
rises  at  five  in  the  morning  to  practise  her  scales — thereby 
driving  to  distraction  the  other  inmates  of  the  house — she 
does  not  succeed  in  getting  rid  of  her  rusticity ;  and,  instead 
of  joining  her  grand  guests  at  the  breakfast-table,  she  outrages 
all  the  conventionalities  of  society  and  spoils  her  complexion 
by  haymaking  in  the  garden.  Her  husband — ^who  seems 
somewhat  of  a  selfish  and  priggish  sort  of  gentleman — is 
frequently  impelled  to  remonstrate  with  his  wife  on  her  pain- 
fully un-Belgravian  conduct;  and  the  poor  young  lady's 
tribulations  are  aggravated  by  the  presence  at  ArncliflFe  Manor 
of  the  intriguing  widow,  Mrs.  Montressor,  who  is  attended  by 
Mr.  Boerhaave  Botcherby,  metamorphosed  from  a  country 
doctor  into  her  own  confidential  travelling  physician,  and  who 
is  ambitious — for  what  motive  it  is  not  easy  to  determine — to 
enmesh  Sir  Harry  Amcliffe  in  her  snares.  By  a  not  very 
ingenious  process  of  equivoque,  Hester  is  made  jealous  of 
Mrs.  Montressor.  Sir  Harry  is  suflfering  from  some  pulmonary 
complaint ;  and  his  doctor  has  warned  him  that,  unless  he 
inmiediately  repairs  to  a  certain  German  watering-place  and 
remains  there  for  a  certain  time,  his  life  will  not  be  worth  a 
week's  purchase.  Instead  of  taking  his  wife  with  him.  Sir 
Harry,  forging  some  flimsy  pretext  for  his  departure,  sneaks 
away  to  the  Continent.  As  it  so  chances,  Dr.  Boerhaave 
Botcherby,  who,  as  an  old  friend,  has  promised  Hester  that 
he  will  get  rid  of  Mrs.  Montressor,  persuades  that  lady,  who 
is  somewhat  of  a  malade  imaginairey  that  she  must  forthwith 
proceed  to  drink  the  waters  at  a  German  Spa.  Botcherby 
unwittingly  fixes  on  the  very  watering-places  for  which  Sir 
Harry  has  taken  his  departure ;  and  poor  Hester,  hearing  this, 
imagines  that  she  has  been  betrayed,  utters  a  piercing  scream, 
and  swoons. 

In  the  Third  Act  we  are  shown  what  are  intended  to  be  the 
'  humours '  of  the  German  watering-place.  Sir  Harry  has  got 
quite  well  again,  and  is  smoking  a  meerschaum  and  drinking 
beer.     His  English  friends.  Sir  Sowerby  Honey  wood  and  lady, 
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are  taking  the  waters  and  talking  scaudul ;  while  Dr. 
Boerhaave  Boteherby  has  undergone  another  metamorphosis, 
and  has  become  the  Grand  Ducal  Inspector  of  Baths,  Wash- 
houses,  and  Pumprooma.  Mrs.  Montressor  is  as  intiiguing  as 
ever ;  only  she  divides  her  attentions  between  the  convalescent 
Sir  Harry  and  the  local  Grand  Duke — much  talked  about, 
but  never  seen.  Her  fascinations,  however,  in  the  last-named 
quarter  have  been  eclipsed  by  a  new  arrival,  a  lady  of  gi'eat 
beauty,  vast  wealth,  and  varied  accomplishments,  who  is 
popularly  kuown  as  '  Die  Sohono  Englanderui,'  who  has  fairly 
captured  the  Grand  Ducal  heart ;  and  this  lady,  travelling  in 
one  of  the  Grand  Dutal  carriages,  is  hourly  exjjected  at  the 
watering-place  where  Sir  Harry  and  friends  are  stiying.  Of 
course,  '  Die  Schone  Engliinderin  '  is  none  otlier  than  Heater, 
Lady  Grazobrook,  who  during  her  husband's  absence  has 
really  learnt  all  the  arts  of  fine-Iadyism,  and  who,  when  she 
does  encounter  her  husband,  treats  him  with  such  polished 
coolness  and  subjects  him  to  such  merciless  raillery  as  to 
drive  liim  half  frantic  with  jealousy  and  wounded  avumr 
pTopre.  But  she  is  only  dissembling  her  love  and  tantalizing 
him.  Eventually  she  dismisses  the  Grand  Duke  (in  a  curt 
note)  with  a  flea  in  his  Grand  Ducal  ear ;  utterly  demolishes 
(morally  speaking)  Mrs.  Montressor,  and  is  fully  i-econciled  to 
her  husband. 

If  Mrs.  Langtry — and  she  is  clever  enough  for  almost  any 
artistic  achievement — would  learn  a  little  of  the  Yorkshire 
dialect,  and  be  a  little  more  rustic  and  awkward  in  the  First 
Act,  her  impersonation  of  Hester  Grazebrook  would  be  alto- 
gether unexceptionable.  But  In  this  First  Act,  as  the  ostensibly 
uncultured  daughter  of  the  village  innkeeper,  she  has  the 
allures  of  a  duchess.  Her  garb  is  commendably  simple ;  but 
as  she  moves  and  speaks  in  it,  one  is  reminded  of  one  of  the 
maids  of  honour  who,  in  the  Memoirs  of  He  Gravi-nwnt,  are 
described  as  masq^ueradiug  on  Tower  Hill  as  milkmaids  and 
orange- wenches.  Mrs.  Tjvngtry's  appreciative  and  artistic 
nature,  and  her  indomitable  will  and  perseverance,  should 
make  her  an  apt  and  quick  student  of  languages  and  gesture, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  she  ought  to  be  able  to  play 
a  simple  Yorkshire  lass  to  the  life.  At  present  she  is  just  a 
little  too  ladylike  in  Act  the  First.     For  the  rest,  her  perform- 
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ance  is  simply  charming  and  delightful.  In  the  scenes  of 
jealousy  she  was  poignantly  forcible ;  and  if  ever  a  rival  was 
withered  by  a  look  and  a  projected  parasol,  that  rival  was 
the  intriguing  Mrs.  Montressor.  In  her  scene  of  sarcastic 
hadinage  with  Sir  Harry,  Mrs.  Langtry  was  surpassingly 
excellent;  and  in  quite  as  excellent  contrast  came  the 
revulsion  of  her  passionate  love  and  tenderness  for  her 
husband.  Of  her  beauty  and  grace  it  would  be  perfectly  idle 
to  speak ;  but  she  may  again  be  congratulated  on  the  careful- 
ness and  purity  of  her  elocution.  At  least  in  her  we  have 
one  actress  who  does  not  masticate  her  words,  and  who  sounds 
her  final  consonants.  She  has  immensely  improved  since  her 
appearance  at  the  Hay  market;  and  I  am  confident  that, 
young,  intelligent,  and  zealous  as  she  is,  she  will  continue  to 
improve. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Grahame  was  a  tolerably  efficient  Sir  Harry 
Amcliflfe ;  but  in  the  third  act  the  growing  of  his  beard  did 
not  improve  his  personal  appearance ;  and  throughout  he 
looked  slightly  more  like  a  bank  holiday  young  man  than  a 
Baronet.  Mr.  J.  W.  Pigott  '  made  up '  capitally,  and  acted 
very  evenly  as  the  petulant  valetudinarian,  Sir  Sowerby 
Honey  wood  ;  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Taylor  as  Blenkinsop,  the  7i-less, 
did  his  best  to  continue  the  glorious  traditions  of  the  lamented 
Compton,  the  creator  of  the  part  and  of  so  many  more 
ungrammatical  flunkeys.  In  thp  anomalous  part  of  Dr. 
Boerhaave  Botcherby  Mr.  E.  Shepherd  was  amusing;  and 
Mr.  E.  W.  Coleman  was  coramendably  distinct  and  alert  as 
the  groom  Tofts.  The  Bessie  Hebblethwaite  of  Miss  Kate 
Hodson  was,  throughout,  a  most  meritorious  performance,  full 
of  vigour,  decision,  intelligence,  and  'go;'  and  she  was 
equally  at  home  as  the  Yorkshire  barmaid — with  a  dialogue 
as  broad  as  the  wheel-tire  of  a  waggon,  and  in  the  suddenly 
civilised  soicbrdte.  Miss  Kate  Pattison  acted  Mrs.  Montressor 
to  admiration.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  she  had  never  drawn 
ale  for  Yorkshire  'tykes'  at  the  sign  of  the  'Horseshoes.' 
She  looked  a  fine  lady,  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  of 
more  than  Belgravian,  more  than  Tyburnian,  more  than  South 
Kensingtonian  self-possession  and  hauteur.  She  deserved  a 
better  fate  than  to  be  shown  the  door  by  the  victorious  Lady 
Arncliffe ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  Tom  Taylor  did  not  have  a 
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Eiissiun  rriiiee  or  a  Neapolitan  Duke  '  lianyiiig  arouml '  for 
Mrs.  Moiitreaaor  to  marry  after  lier  (liai?omfit\ire.  Perhaps 
she  weut  back  to  Saxe-Schinkenstein-KartoEfelsberg,  aud  re- 
ensnared  tlie  Grand  Duke. 

1  have  rarely  seen  the  '  sacred  lamp  of  biii'Iesqiie '  biiminf,' 
more  brightly  at  Mr.  John  Hollingsheads  theatre  than  it  docs 
in  Mr.  Eeece'a  latest  extravaganza,  Litth  Mohin  Hood.  The 
house  was  tlirouged,  and  the  applause  of  the  audience  -was 
uproarious.  The  days  of  chivalry  (the  Eight  Hon.  Edmund 
Burke's  declaration  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding)  are  TWi 
gone ;  and  a  thousand  toothpicks  leapt  from  their  cases  and 
B  thousand  crutched-sticks  (to  say  nothing  of  the  gilt-knobbed 
ones)  dropped  from  the  handa  of  the  gilded  youth  at  the 
Gaiety  to  enable  them  to  applaud  with  their  kid-gloved  palma 
the  spirited  singing  and  dancing  of  Miss  E.  Farren,  the  grace- 
ful attitudes  of  Miss  Connie  Gilchrist,  and  the  merry  humours 
of  Mr.  J.  J.  Dallas,  Mr.  Arthur  Williams,  Mr.  T.  Squire,  Mr, 
Eohert  Brough,  and  Mr.  John  d'Auban.  There  is  a  wonderful 
'assthetic  quadrille,'  too,  by  Mdlle.  Uosa  and  Company,  in 
Little  Itobin  Hood,  of  which  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
by  and  bye. 


Sir  Garnet  Wolselet  will  have  all  kinds  of  nice  things 
presented  to  him  wlien  he  comes  home — a  coronet  (and  a 
pocketful  of  money,  1  hope),  gold-hilted  swords,  services  of 
plate ;  municipal  freedoms,  enclosed  in  gold  caskets ;  illumi- 
nated addresses,  and  the  like,  A  not  inappropriate  Christmas 
gift  (seeing  that  Sir  Garnet  has  a  strong  sense  of  humour) 
might  be  a  splendidly-bound  album  containing  a  carefully- 
selected  assortment,  in  various  languages — from  Engh'sh  to 
Arabic,  and  from  French  to  Euss — of  extracts  from  news- 
papers in  which  his  dismal  failure  and  collapse  were  con- 
fidently prophesied.  A  correspondent  sends  me  the  subjoined 
sweet  sample  of  vaticination  from  a  newspaper  called  The 
State,  published  at  Richmond,  A'irginia,  U.S.A : — 
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*  It  is  more  than  probable  that  General  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  made  the 
same  mistake  so  many  British  commanders  have  made  before  him,  from 
Braddock  down,  of  underrating  his  enemy ;  but  that,  unlike  most  of  them, 
he  has  discovered  his  error,  and,  instead  of  persisting  in  it,  has  prudently 
determined  to  act  with  more  caution  in  his  future  operations.  From  his 
conduct  since  the  engagement  at  Kassassin  he  so  glowingly  described  in  his 
very  long  and  highly-coloured  despatch,  it  is  now  more  than  suspected  that 
was  a  sort  of  "British  Bull  Run;"  or,  if  there  was  a  victory  at  all,  it 
belonged  to  Arabi,  as  that  General  stoutly  claims.  At  all  events.  Sir  Garnet's 
promised  "  crushing  "  of  the  audacious  rebel  at  one  blow  in  one  great  battle 
in  a  day  or  two  seems  to  be  postponed  to  some  peiiod  far  in  the  future, 
and  each  day  increases  the  apprehensions  of  a  prolonged  and  desperate 
conflict. ' 

This  cheery  forecast  bears  date  September  6 ;  on  September 
13,  Tel-el-Kebir  was  won. 

As  regards  England's  destiny,  it  would  appear  (according 
to  The  State)  that  Europe,  from  the  Channel  to  the  confines 
of  Eussia,  is  looking  on  at  our  interference  in  Egypt  without 
any  kind  of  sympathetic  feeling;  'Spanish  chivalry,  too,  is 
bringing  out  and  brushing  up  its  rusty  old  armour,  and, 
thinking  the  opportunity  fortunate,  threatens  to  open  with 
Krupp's  big  guns  upon  Gibraltar;'  New  Zealand  is  'in  arms;' 
Ireland  is  struggling  for  her  independence ;  and  we  are 
generally  in  a  bad  way.  Still  The  State  does  not  give  us  up 
as  altogether  hopeless.  We  may  continue  to  hold  the  outside 
wprld  in  check  and  put  down  sedition  at  homo  till  our 
'  thousand  years  of  brilliant  deeds  and  triumphant  rule  be 
brought  to  a  close,  and  the  sceptre  passes  into  the  hands  of 
the  younger  and  more  vigorods  branch  of  the  family  on  this 
(the  Virginian)  side  of  the  great  ocean.' 

I  know  Eichmond,  Virginia — genial,  warm-hearted,hospitable 
Eichmond — ^intimately.  The  article  to  which  I  have  adverted 
was  possibly  penned  by  a  gentleman  who  knows  England  well, 
who  delights  in  the  society  of  English  people,  and  who  may 
be  even  proud  of  his  English  descent,  but  who  is  impelled 
now  and  then  to  tweak  the  British  lion  by  the  nose  and  twist 
the  noble  animal's  tail  (on  paper)  in  order  to  serve  some 
purely  local  political  purpose  of  a  lobbying,  log-rollitig,  wire- 
pulling, or  pipe-laying  nature. 
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Eeadeks  of  Captain  MaiTyat's  naval  novels,  and  ofTicera 
who  have  been  in  garrison  at  Malta,  and  are  fond  of  shooting, 
have  long  since  been  aware  of  tlie  Island  of  Gozo  (four  miles 
N.W  of  Malta ;  length,  nine  miles  ;  breadth,  four  and  a  half 
miles;  chief  town,  Itabato) ;  but  until  now  the  name  of  Gozo 
was  not  much  '  tossed  upon  tongues.'  To-day,  in  hundreds 
of  English  homes,  a  painful  interest  is  being  taken  in  this 
island  of  the  Maltese  group.  The  Surgical  Base  Hospital  for 
the  wounded  of  the  Ej^yptian  Expedition  at  Gozo  ia  now  open, 
and  is  rapidly  filling  with  patients.  '  The  convalescence  of 
tlie  wounded,'  the  Brigade  Surgeon  in  charge  tells  me,  '  is 
always  tedious,  as  the  men  are  perhaps  in  perfect  health  and 
eager  to  be  again  with  their  comrades  at  the  front;  and  to 
relievo  their  tedium  a  few  newspapers  or  periodicals  would  be 
most  acceptable;'  for  although  Government  supplies  evei-y- 
thing  that  can  conduce  to  the  comfort  and  wellbeing  of  the 
patipnts.  the  medical  officers  are  unable  to  '  indent '  on  the 
commissariat  or  ordnance  stores  for  newspapers. 


'  Ehquiber  '  has  been  trj-ing  in  vain  to  discover  the  author 
of  the  expression, '  to  ppur  oil  on  the  troubled  wat«rs.'  Can 
I  trace  it,  he  asks,  to  its  fountainhead  ?  No,  indeed,  I  can- 
not, I  have  been  trying  to  reach  that  fountainhead  for 
years.  To  pour  oil  on  pre,  or  as  the  old  black  letter 
TkesatiTus  of  15 V3  puts  it,  'to  minister  matter  of  greater 
furie,  or  of  further  increase  of  mischief,'  can  be  traced  to  the 
oleum  adders  camino  of  Horace;  but  the  origin  of  the 
expression  relative  to  the  ole^inous  pacification  of  the  raging 
waves  remains  almost  hopelessly  obscure,  at  least  to  my  quest. 
My  correspondent  adds,  '  Strangely  enough,  most  people  assert 
that  it  "  is  somewhere  in  the  Bible ; "  and  I  have  been 
astonished  at  many  who  should  be  better  informed  making 
this  mistake.'  The  mistake  is  not  so  very  strange  after  all. 
'A  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath'  (Prov.  xv.  1)  is  the 
metonymical  equivalent  for  oil  quieting  troubled  waters. 
Ho     you     remember    how     many     of     my     correspondents 
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vehemently  contested  my  assertion  that  the  precept,  '  Spare 
the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,'  was  not  to  be  found,  literatim 
et  verbatim,  in  Scripture  ?  And  I  daresay  there  are  many 
more  who  would  contest  the  assertion  now. 

Meanwhile,  within  recent  days  successful  experiments  have 
been  made.  Most  of  us  remember  that  Commodore  Wilkes, 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  witnessed  the  mollification  of  the 
sea  by  the  oil  leaking  from  the  hull  of  a  whaler  in  a  violent 
storm  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Actually  one  reads: — 

*The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Sir  A.  Gordon,  M.P.,  Professor  Siemens,  and  other 
distinguished  persons  have  witnessed  the  operation  of  laying  down  the  pipes 
and  tanks  at  the  entrance  to  Aberdeen  Harbour,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
efficacy  of  the  practice  of  pouring  oil  on  the  water  to  calm  it  in  stormy  weather, 
and  thus  facilitate  the  entrance  of  vessels.  The  bar  at  Aberdeen  is  exceedingly 
dangerous  in  rough  weather,  and  the  sandy  bottom  of  the  channel  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  putting  to  the  test  the  utility  of  the  plan  proposed  bv  Mr.  Shields. 
The  Aberdeen  Harbour  Commissioners  have  been  the  first  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  new  plan.  It  will  be  some  time  before  all  the  pipes  are  laid  and  arrange- 
ments completed,  but  the  work  is  being  carefuUy  done,  and  Mr.  Shields  is 
confident  of  its  success.  The  material  used  is  common  fish  oil,  which  is 
obtainable  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  only  difficulty  that  presents  itself  is  that 
the  pipes  will  be  an  obstruction  to  dredging  operations/ 


Do  people  still  sup,  I  wonder  ?  My  supper  days  have  long 
since  been  over ;  and  I  frequently  read  allusions  to  late  suppers 
as  being,  in  polite  society  at  least,  an  obsolete  meal.  Still,  I 
fancy  that  in  the  provinces,  where  people  dine  early,  and  do 
not  yield  to  the  attractions  of  the  'high  tea'  which  the 
Americans  claim  to  have  invented,  but  which  has  long 
flourished  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  supper  must  still  be  a 
popular  repast.  This  should  be  so,  since  I  find  in  its  third 
edition  a  capital  little  book  called  Supper  Dishes  for  People 
with  Small  Means  (London :  Simpkin  and  Marshall ;  Ipswich  : 
Pawsey  and  Hayes).  In  a  modest  and  sensible  preface  the 
author  (presumably  a  lady  of  position)  tells  us  that  it  has  been 
her  study  in  making  these  recipes  '  to  use  up  all  the  odds  and 
ends  of  cold  meats  and  puddings,  and  to  bring  the  expenses 
of  all  the  dishes  down  to  the  lowest  scale  possible.'    She  holds 
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lliat  clarilieil  Jrippiug  may  be  used  instead  of  butter  in  pastry, 
cakes  and  puddings,  and  is  more  wliolosonie ;  tbat  '  melted 
butter '  and  '  wliite  sauce '  can  be  made  witli  good  lard  in  lieu 
of  butter ;  and  that  nearly  all  Ler  dislius  (she  has  personally 
tested  them  all,  in  what  Bacon  terms  '  experiments  solitary ') 
ean  be  made  in  the  morning  under  the  supervision  of  the 
mistress,  and  be  heated  for  supper  even  by  an  inexperienced 
Hoi'vant. 

The  price  of  the  boolt  is  only  aixfience,  so  it  woidi  not  be 
fair  to  steal  any  of  the  lady's  recipes.  For  simplicity  and 
tastiness  I  may,  however,  recommend  '  Australian  meat  and 
pancakes,'  '  Curried  liaricot  beans,' '  Turkish  grillai-da,'  '  Oyster 
und  potato  pie,'  '  Felixstowe  pudding,'  '  Russian  Gallimaufty,' 
'  Baked  sprats,'  and  '  Sheep's-head  raised  pie.'  Sheep's-head  is 
a  shamefully  n^lected  viand  among  polite  gastronomes  (I 
presume  because  the  commonalty  call  it  a  '  jemmy '),  and  while 
we  revel  in  sardines,  which  are  frequently  only  pilchards  in 
disguise,  we  are  ashamed  to  eat  sprats. 

I  lament  the  absence  of  tripe  from  the  lady's  excellent 
little  treatise.  Tripe  is  eminently  a  supper  dish.  There  are 
seventeen  recipes  for  dressing  it  in  the  last  edition  of  Cassell's 
J>ictionary  of  Cool^ery.  I  fancy  that  my  esteemed  friend  Dr. 
Benjamin  Richardson,  if  he  allowed  hia  patients  to  take  a  late 
evening  meal,  would  not  set  his  face  gainst  a  tripe  supper — 
the  tripe  merely  boiled  in  milk  and  'stuothered'  in  onions. 
I  remember  that  while  the  skilled  and  humane  physician  in 
question  was  tending  me  in  a  long  and  dire  sickness  I  suffered 
dreadfully  from  insomnia — sleeplessness  which  no  narcotics 
would  subdue — and  that  he  bade  me  take  a  boiled  I'ortugal 
onion  for  supper,  as  a  hypnotic.  Would  just  one  little  bit  of 
tripe  have  been  tolerated  as  well  ? 

Mem.  —  Supper,  to  judge  from  Tusser's  Five  Hundred 
Points  of  Oood  Husbandly,  was  a  favourite  country  meal  in 
the  days  of  Henry  VIIL  Says  the  antique  T.  with  reference 
to  '  supper  time  huswifery : ' — 
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•  Provide  for  thy  husband  to  make  him  gixnl  ohwr. 
Make  merry  together  while  time  ye  lie  here.* 

*  Declare  after  sapper — ^take  heed  there  unto 
What  work  in  the  morning  each  servant  shall  dtK* 

AVhile,  as  regards  'after  supi>er,*  T.  reminils  us  that — 

'  Thy  soul  hath  a  clog  ; 
Bemembcr  thy  dog,* 
'  Remember  those  children  whose  {virents  be  |HXir, 
Which  hunger,  yet  dare  not  to  cravo  at  the  door.* 


Correspondents  I  liave,  I  wis,  from  vory  out-of-tho-way 
places.  'W.  G.  St  C  writes  me  from  Moulmoin,  Britisli 
Burmah,  to  draw  attention  to  '  an  ancient  Jicho  *  about  Uio 
pronunciation  of  the  word  Trafalgar.  The  ancient  JSchi)  was 
published,  according  to  my  correspondent,  so  far  back  as 
January  1865.  I  remember  it  not.  Another,  more  'sonsa- 
tionaV  communication  is  a  half-charred  sheet  of  paper,  from 
somewhere  in  New  South  Wales,  kindly  enclosed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  General  Post  Office  in  a  fresh  envelope,  with 
this  significant  superscription,  *  Burnt  letter  from  Alankiu' 
So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  contents  of  the  half-inciueratod 
document  relate  to  T/ie  Wlwle  Duty  of  Man, 

The  real  name  of  Lord  Ilockingham's  filly,  the  meaning  of 
which  a  correspondent  is  so  anxious  to  discover,  is  '  Allabaculia,' 
and  not  *  Allabaculic/  I  wrote  it  (never  having  heanl 
of  the  horse  before)  with  a  c,  because  in  my  correspondent's 
manuscript  the  terminal  letter  looked  like  a  c,  and  lias  boon 
pronounced  by  the  experts  (armed  with  strong  magnifying- 
glasses)  to  be  a  c,  and  not  an  a.  But  the  error  in  ortho- 
graphy, which  I  hasten  to  correct,  does  not  help  one  towards 
discovering  the  derivation  of  '  AUabaculia.'  My  cNtoonunl 
contemporary  the  Sporting  Times  is  jocose  on  the  subjoct  j— 

'Catch  us  trying  to  find  out  tho  moaning  of  a  name  1>o«towcd  ciri  n  racffhonM  I 
A  few  years  ago,  a  controversy,  lasting  weeks,  to<ik  i>Uc<*  in  tliis  \ni\^Y  mn  U}  Hm 
deprivation  of  ''Silvio."  And  at  last  we  went  to  I/ml  Kalmoutti,  who  UM  Uff 
that  the  name  had  no  meaning,  but  it  *'  sounded  ti\i\ti,**    Hy  thit  hy(t|  with  rMipml 
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to  "  Allubnculia,"  on  tiiniing  to  the  Racing  Cofcndar  for  177B,  we  GnJ  in  tlio 
□lUcial  record  of  the  race  that  it  was  won  by  Lord  Rnckinghnni'a  hr  b  f  by 
Sampaon,  and  the  betting  says  "2  to  1  on  Lord  EockLughmn'a  ciM."  The 
qaestiou  now  is,  did  "  Alliibaculia  "  win  the  first  St.  Leger,  and  if  so,  waa  i/  a 
liQltorafilljr 

True,  0  '  Wizard  ! '  but  does  not  the  word  '  colt,'  contrary  to 
our  usual  modern  acceptation  thereof,  really  mean  '  the  young 
of  the  equine  genua,  irrespective  of  sex?' — Vide  Webster. 
And  vide  not  Webster,  but  Bacon's  Natural  Hidonj :  '  The 
colt  hath  about  four  years  of  growth,  and  so  the  fawu,  and  so 
the  calf.'  A  friend  telia  me  that  during  the  last  century  the 
male  and  female  foals  were  equally  called  '  colts  ;'  and  they 
are  so  called  to  this  day  in  Vij^inia  and  South  CaroUna.  And 
hearken  to  this,  0  'Wizard.'  In  the  year  1657,  William 
Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  put  forth  at  Antwerp  a,  notable 
book  about  Iioraenianahip,  adorned  with  suuiptuons  platea  I 
have  it,  and  it  is  worth  many  shekels.  The  Duke  has  naught 
to  say  concerning  fillies ;  but  he  does  say, '  You  ought  there- 
fore to  take  np  your  colts  from  their  dams  at  the  beginning  of 
winter  .  .  .  ptUling  hoth  male  and  fanale  in  a  clean  warm 
stable'  (chap.  vL  p.  25);  and  again,  at  p.  26,  the  Duke 
observes,  '  As  to  your  mare-colts,  you  may  let  them  run  abroad 
till  they  are  three  years  old.'  So,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
British  turf,  there  were  he-dlts  and  she-colts. 

Looking  into  Lawrence's  Farric^-y,  published  in  1816,  I 
find  that  authority  distinguishing  the  equine  young  as  '  colts ' 
and  '  fillies.'  I  am  quite  awai'e  that  in  the  most  encyclopaedic 
of  modern  English  dictionaries,  the  just-published  Ogilvie's 
Imperial  DktioTiary,  edited  by  C.  Annandale  (London : 
Blackie  &  Son),  the  word  '  colt '  is  defined  as  meaning  *  a 
young  horse,  commonly  and  distinctively  applied  to  the  male : 
filly  being  the  female.'  But  'twas  not  -so,  to  all  seeming,  a 
hundred  and  odd  yeai's  ago. 

Mem. — Auent  Lord  Falmouth  saying  that  'Silvio'  had 
no  meaning  as  a  name,  but  that '  it  sounded  nice,'  my  '  horsey ' 
Mentor  tells  me  that  about  1760  there  was  a  famous  horse 
by  the  name  of  '  Silvio,'  which  was  trained  at  Eichmond  in 

Yorkshire,  where  '  Silvio '  Lodge  still  perpetuates  his  name. 
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'A.  IL,'  irho,  if  not  a  descesidaxit  of,  aeeois  to  l)e  of 
BTmpathetic  Idth  and  Idn  to,  the  lamented  Mr.  Edward  Cocker, 
of  New  Street,  CoTeDt  Garden,  teacber  of  writing  and  aritk* 
meldc,  comments  upon  what  be  terms  the  *  peculiar  ^  cipherii^ 
of  the  Trades  Union  Oonp^ess,  who  stated  that  a  m^eekly 
sahscription  of  one  penny  from  each  member  of  the  Unions 
would  yield  £25,000  per  annum  wherewith  to  return  and 
remunerate  representatives  in  Pailiament  of  the  working^classes* 
But  my  correspondent^  estimating  the  entiie  number  of  mem- 
bers  of  Trades  Unions  represented  at  Uie  Congress  at  5 10,5 9 2» 
calculates  the  amount  of  the  weekly  penny  subscription  to  be 
£110,630  a  year. 


And  are  we  really  in  danger  of  being  invaded  by  the 
'Heathen  Chinee/  not  in  his  hundreds,  but  in  his  tons  of 
thousands?  Are  our  carpenters  and  plasterers,  our  stone- 
masons and  bricklayers,  nay,  our  very  navvies  and  gfis-Btokers, 
to  be  ruined  by  the  competition  of  Chinoso  cheap  labour  ? 
Are  Betsy  Jane  the  cook  and  Sarah  Ann  the  housemaid  to  be 
ousted  by  the  yellow  men  with  the  pig-tails,  who  cook  so 
cleverly,  make  beds  so  neatly,  and  scrub  floors  bo  coneoieutiotisly ; 
while  Mrs.  Tearall,  the  washerwoman,  is  elbowed  ttoxw  her  tub 
by  Ah  Sing,  the  laundryman,  from  Canton  ? 

Mr.  H.  Hyndman,  the  leading  spirit  of  a  mysterious  fedo'- 
ration  of  '  Democrats,'  seems  to  fear  that  such  an  irrttption  of 
*  silken  barbarians '  is  of  imminent  occurrence,  and  should  be 
checked  forthwith  by  legislative  prohibition  of  the  immigration 
of  Chinamen  to  this  country.  That  Ah  Sing,  as  a  domestic 
servant,  would  be  an  appreciable  boon  in  middle-class  house' 
holds  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt.  Our  supply  of  female  ser- 
vants is  not  by  any  means  superabundant ;  indeed,  so  far  as 
regards  willing  and  competent  servants,  the  supply  is  not  equal 
to  the  demand.  The  '  young  ladies '  who  reside  in  the  base- 
ment command  good  wages  and  good  board  and  lodging ;  and 
sensible  mistresses  have  abandoned  (as  a  bad  job)  any  inter- 
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I'liience  with  tlio  toilettes  wliicli  their  female  retainers  choose 
to  assume  on  their  '  day  out.'  When  I  was  young,  mistresses 
would  not  allow  their  maids  to  wear  ringlets.  Featliers  iu 
bonnets  were  prohibited,  and  a  houseniiiicl  who  carried  a 
parasol  was  looked  upon  with  disfavour. 

But  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  disinclination  among  these 
young  ladies  to  be  servants  at  all  They  prefer  to  stoop  all 
day  over  a  sewing  machine,  or  to  fill  cartridges  iu  a  factory 
(there  are  some  hundreds  of  young  ladies  similarly  employed 
within  pistol-shot  of  my  house),  or  to  toil  at  cigar  or  umbrella 
making,  or  even  at  posting  labels  on  pickle  or  preserve 
bottles  and  tins  of  biscuits  and  packets  of  cocoa.  They  like 
their  '  liberty,'  they  say ;  and  they  may  not  be  gainsaid.  The 
heathen  Chinee,  on  the  other  hand,  likes  servitude,  so  long  as 
he  is  well  treated.  So  does  the  negro.  He  is,  ha])pily,  no 
longer  a  slave ;  but  he  has  been  free  in  the  United  States  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  he  is  still,  in  the  main,  a  servant. 

Mr.  Hyndman  has  a  good  many  hard  facts  on  his  side  to 
jilend  against  an  indiscriminate  immigration  of  pig- tailed 
people  from  the  Flowery  Land.  In  San  Francisco  Uiey  are 
quite  as  much  a  curse  as  they  are  a  boon.  Isolated,  they  are 
useful  and  harmless ;  but  in  their  gregarious  state  their  filthy 
habits,  their  addictedness  to  gambling  and  opium'Smoking, 
render  them  far  from  agreeable  denizens  of  a  civilised  com- 
munity. Moreover,  with  the  lower  orders  of  Irish  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  a  Chinaman  to  live ;  and  a  lai-ge  Chinese 
colony  in  London  close  to  a  large  Irish  one  would  bo  a  hotbed 
of  riot  and  outrage,  and  would  necessitate  a  very  large  addition 
to  the  strength  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  On  the  whole,  it 
would  be  best  if  Ah  Sing  and  his  friends  kept  away  from  the 
land  of  the  '  red-headed  foreign  devils,' 


'  An    aspiring     Dublin    Jarvej','    writes    a    correspondent, 
'  would  feel  tjreatly  obliged  if  yuu  would  gi\-e  your  opinion. 
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in  next  week's  Echoes,  as  to  the  advisability  or  prudence  of 
running  a  few  Irish  outside  cars  in  London.'  My  correspondent 
adds  that  it  was  formerly  rumoured  in  Dublin  that  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  intended  to  take  a  couple  of  outside  cars 
to  England.  I  can  give  no  kind  of  opinion  in  the  matter.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  Irish  jaunting  car,  the  Victoria,  and 
the  droschky  plying  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  But 
in  vehicular  matters  it  is  perilous  to  encourage  ideas  of 
innovation  or  of  improvement.  You  may  go  all  the  way  from 
Westminster  Bridge  to  Greenwich  by  tramway  car  for  a  few 
pence ;  and  a  lady  of  unimpeachable  veracity  informs  me  that 
she  can  ride  by  omnibus  from  Farringdon  Street  to  Charing 
Cross  for  a  penny. 


It  is  positively  lamentable  that  the  first  performance 
by  Mrs.  Langtry  of  Eosalind  in  Shakspeare's  comedy  of 
As  You  Like  It,  recently  played  at  the  Imperial  Theatre, 
was  practically  marred  by  the  extraordinary  incompetence 
of  the  company  who,  it  would  be  only  derisive  to  say, 
'  supported '  the  intelligent  and  charming  actress.  I  say 
'extraordinary  incompetence,'  because  the  doctrine  origi- 
nally formulated  by  the  husband  of  Madame  Catalani — 
'  ma  femme  et  quelques  poup^es ' — ^has  been  extensively 
adopted  by  modern '  star '  managers ;  and  the  brilliant  planets 
of  the  stage  are  ordinarily  surrounded  by  extremely  'little 
people  of  the  skies '  who  are  scarcely  worth  noticing.  The 
actors  and  actresses  who  recently  gathered  round  Signor 
Rossi  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  and  Madame  Eistori  at  Drury 
Lane  were  a  shade  better  than  the  ordinary  'scratch' 
companies  hastily  brought  together  to  play  with  '  stars  ; '  but 
the  troupe  at  the  Imperial  is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
many  shades  worse  than  any  *  scratch  pack '  I  ever  saw  in 
any  theatre.  I  mean,  of  course,  so  far  as  the  performance 
of  Shakspeare's  plays  is  concerned.  In  modem  domestic 
comedy  or  drama  these  weak-kneed  people  may  be  barely 
tolerable ;  but  in  such  a  play  as  As  You  Like  It — in  that 
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delicate  and  delicious  idyll  in  which  almost  every  phrase  is 
fall  of  gems  of  eloquence,  and  wit,  and  pathos — it  was 
BothiDg  lesa  than  exiisperating  to  hear  the  text  of  Shakspeare 
murdered  and  the  action  of  the  play  blunderingly  misrepre- 
sented, or  feebly  slurred  over,  by  a  number  of  persons  who  in 
the  more  muscular  days  of  the  drama  would  have  been  liable 
to  be  greeted  with  a  chorus  of  catcalls  and  hisaes,  even  if  they 
escaped  an  ovation  of  orange  peel. 

The  exceptions  to  the  general  incapacity  of  these  '  tragic 
comedians'  were,  first,  Mr.  J.  G.  Taylor,  who  was  fairly 
humorous  as  Touchstone ;  secondly,  Miss  Kate  Pattison,  who 
was  graceful  and  appreciative  as  CeHa,  but  who  was  through- 
out far  too  sententious,  and  far  more  like  a  drawing-room  lady 
of  the  19th  century  than  a  medieval  damosel  who  would 
have  been  overjoyed  to  listen  to  the  Contes  de  la  Reint 
de  NavaTi-e ;  and,  thirdly,  Miss  Kate  Hodson,  who  '  knew  her 
hook'  thoroughly  as  the  rustic  hoyden  Audrey,  although  I 
regretted  to  notice  tliat  she  omitted  to  munch  the  traditional 
raw  turnip.  For  the  rest,  there  was  an  Orlando  not  quite 
devoid  of  histrionic  abUity,  but  hopelessly  infirm  of  purjxise, 
and  periodically  promising  to  make  something  of  the  part,  but 
always  disappointing  those  who  were  prepared  to  admire  hira. 
The  '  melancholy '  Jacques  (whose  monstrous  sable  head-gear 
reminded  one  equally  of  a  '  Devonshire '  hat  that  had  been  '  in 
the  wars '  and  a  newly-patented  chimney  cowl)  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  surprise.  He  was  a  jolly  Jac^jues,  who  looked 
and  spoke  as  might  have  looked  and  spoken  the  justice  '  in 
fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lined,'  in  the  speech  of  the 
'  Seven  Ages,'  which  immortal  address  he  dehvered  in  a 
pitiably  inept  manner.  The  two  dukes  were  a  brace  of  gross 
caricatures ;  and  of  the  rest  of  Mrs.  Langtry's  '  supporters '  it 
would  be  most  merciful  to  say  nothing  at  all.  I  dare  say 
that  they  all  did  their  best ;  but,  from  time  to  time,  I  could 
not  help  asking  myself  if  the  entire  performance  was  not 
a  deliberate  burlesque  of  Shakspeare's  enchanting  pastoral, 
palmed  off  on  the  guileless  Mrs.  Langtry  as  a  '  genuine  article ' 
by  some  bungling  imitator  of  Mr,  Eohert  Keece. 

Such  a  hypothesis,  however,  ceased  to  be  sustainable  in 
presence  of  the  obvious  fact  that  Mrs.  Langtry  had  closely 
studied  her  author,  and   that  she   was  valiantly  striving  to 
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expound  his  meaning.  I  liked  Mrs.  Langtry*s  Rosalind  very 
much  indeed ;  but  I  am  sony  to  find  that  the  great  body  of 
the  critical  gentlemen  who  have  so  much  to  say  about  the 
Rosalind  of  Mrs.  Jordan  and  the  Rosalind  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  are 
altogether  dissatisfied  with  Mrs.  Langtry's  impersonation. 
One  gentleman  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  eminently 
sympathetic  actress  has  'no  heart.'  Another  says  (thinking 
to  be  epigrammatic)  that  if  she  have  a  heart,  she  wears  it  neither 
on  her  sleeve  nor  on  her  breast.  Yet  another  sage  is  careful 
to  inform  us  that  the  Rosalind  of  Shakspeare  never  oversteps 
the  bounds  of  maidenly  naivet<5.  Rosalind  in  the  poet's  text — 
I  do  not  mean  in  the  acting  version — ^is  assuredly  not  a  very 
naive  young  lady.  She  is  skilled  in  all  the  repartee,  the 
equivoque,  and  the  '  wit  combat  *  of  the  Elizabethan  age  ;  and 
her  conversations  with  Celia  are  certainly  more  outspoken  than 
nice.  The  sages,  again,  seem  to  have  entirely  forgotten  that 
Rosalind  was  in  the  origin,  and  until  the  Restoration,  played 
by  a  boy ;  and  that  we  have  no  data  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Restoration  actresses  construed  the  prescription  to 
assume  '  doublet  and  hose '  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes.  The 
first  illustrated  playbook  published  was  Elkanah  Settle's 
Empress  of  Morocco,  described  as  '  a  Tragedy  with  Sculptures/ 
produced  at  the  Duke's  Theatre  in  1673  ;  but  no  account  of 
Rosalind's  costume  is  to  be  found  in  Pepys,  and,  for  aught  we 
can  tell,  the  pseudo-Ganymede  may  have  worn  the  '  trunk  ' 
hose  of  Queen  Bess's  day,  or  the  ample  galligaskins  of  the 
time  of  the  First  or  the  Second  Charles.  Every  Rosalind  has 
since  apparelled  herself  according  to  her  own  sweet  will ;  and 
of  that  will  I  have  witnessed,  in  my  time,  some  appaUing 
manifestations.  I  have  seen  a  Rosalind  in  jack-boots,  in 
gaiters,  in  sandalled  shoon,  in  tightly-fitting  stays,  in  a  tunic 
petticoat,  and  in  a  '  page's '  dress.  The  most  usual  costume 
adopted  by  modem  actresses  is  a  conventional  sylvan  habit 
which  makes  the  actress  look  as  though  she  was  a  female 
member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters.  Mrs.  Langtry,  on 
the  contrary,  chose  to  don  an  altogether  unconventional 
costume — a  straight-cut  doublet,  somewhat  resembling  that  in 
the  portraits  of  Cromwell,  with  claret-coloured  hose,  and  a 
cloak  belted  behind  her.  The  painters — and  there  were 
several  distinguished  ones  present  on  Saturday  night — were 
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ti/i;tfjirn'irj.j  in  dixLiring  IbOsaIind*s  forest  dress  to  be  fnll  of 
•^xM*.i'.  ami  harriiony,  (xith  in  fashion  and  in  hue ;  bat  the  critical 
>air': .^  fno»:t  of  whom  know  about  as  mnch  of  the  proprieties  of 
v,%,.\\M\ui\  iiA  a  cow  knows  of  the  Confucian  system  of  Ethics, 
r:riiiM  jin'l  fio  ccnsuFc  too  strong  for  the  actress's  habiliments 
'I  lif:   rlr<:::;i   woM   an   unusual  one ;  and  that   is  why  it  was 

I  do  not  contfMid  that  Mrs.  Langtry's  performance  of 
l.'nnrLtitKi  \a  (l  [K;rfect  one ;  but  I  do  contend  that  it  exhibits 
hiarlcffl  prorrii.M<>,  and  improvement  as  marked  in  eompaEi8oa 
wif.li  \\t\x  ronner  eflbrts.  There  is  no  actress  on  the  Eng^h 
^in^n  who  r.riiild  have  delivered  the  epilogue  with  truer,  desrer, 
;iiiil  jiifitfT  f^locution  than  was  imparted  to  it  by  MrsL 
Wvt  prrforinnnco.  was  unequal — first,  because  she  was 
iirvf..  lirraiiM/*  «iho.  hft^  uot  leamcd  the  art  of  concealing  the 
iirU'iihirRq  with  whir.h  she  has  been  trained  and  dzxQed: 
iiinl  fiii.'illy.  Ik^ciuso  she  was  wretchedly  supported.  But 
lir.v  firrfnnuanrr  wa^,  nevertheless,  full  of  beauties  all  her 

ii"\Vll 

I'll  tuy  iiniw],  thi.t  cm cc fill  and  accomplished  lady  has  been 

(r.-!*(i:il  ^Cfntn  fhr  \\Ts\  moiiu'ut  of  her  setting  foot  on  the  Hiv- 
inuK,-f  ^\'^^sr'^  \\\\\\  siniTijl.iT  inieltv  and  injustice.  I2  the 
i....:iuiiiiivj  ^Iw  \^  :vi  li.alf  ^lilJl•^l  uiih  gTBasv,  clumsv,  elepiiizrize 
..^ll,...^       \\c   \\'\T  luiMiii  to  fall  down  and  worsb£i>  a  neT 

»  I M  J  i . : I ,  J ,      •>     ; ;  r-  ^^        A  ]> ;  1 1  i'- 1 ".  ■! ! .     il      HOW      Pe^I     WoffiniTCOIL  T^-rZ 

..'i.i.,i  I. -i.  ••..■.-..  .    .:..!   Mir.   Liii::t.r\' wa?  told  that  she  ra^I  iz. 

i»  ..\      :  . »'.  I  •  :.'.-j'.iiTv  Kf'.'ro  she  could  ^^:-:L:-r  in 

""■ V.    J..-.'..:  *!i'-   :-   iv!\ ".i.i-.i    not  by  the  rcTTir-rsfs. 

•'•••■'•  ■  •■■  ■   ■  ■-.•.:,. -1..^   rj  .!:i:!::i\;  L-.r  .  but  by  l^laM^  arr^rCi-icf. 

1.  M.^.on  criticism,  thai  si.^  ttII 
11-.:   iZTtat,  her  iir.Tiir£:n^'^I^ 

:-:    •':     /.':>    :    :   :«:\!c  to   anv    cl'iC*.t    zz    mv 

■"■  ■    ;■.-.;  •  *■■:    •  ^*    ..."■.'."!  :o  Ix-  an  aniticzr  w^»: 
'  ■    I  ■     .....   .     ,..      ....    ..-.'.i        I  >/.::>v  iLal  she  will  ft-rv — rn 

,•    •  ■•-.■•    »    :.".;>.    :  r;'Aictiv»ns  C'f  ii-:«*£   ^wi- 
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'.  .•:   t'ounsfcl  ber  tc  rLiT 
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Florence  St.  John  has  made  a  triumphant  reappearance,  after 
a  brief  rest,  in  Zes  Manteaux  Noirs. 

The  last  twelve  nights  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  at  the  Lyceum 
are  announced.  The  last  performance  will  take  place  on 
Saturday  morning,  October  7,  and  on  the  following  Wednesday, 
Oct.  11,  Shakspeare's  com^diy  Miich  Ado  About  Nothing  will 
be  for  the  first  time  presented  under  Mr.  Irving*s  manage- 
ment. Mr.  Irving  has  decided  to  withdraw  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
as  the  Lyceum  company  will  be  absent  from  London  for  ten 
months  from  next  July,  and  as  he  wishes  before  that  time  to 
present  in  succession,  and  for  a  short  period,  each  of  the  plays 
forming  the  repertoire  of  the  coming  tour  in  America  and 
elsewhere.  The  tour  of  Mr.  Irving,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  and  the 
Lyceum  company  through  the  United  States  of  America  will 
commence  in  New  York  in  October  1883.  The  rSpertoire 
will  consist  of  Hamlet,  Muek  Ado  About  NothiTig,  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  The  Lyons  Mail,  The  Belle's  ^ratagem,  Richelieu, 
Charles  the  First,  and  Louis  the  Eleventh,  and  of  another  Shak- 
speare  play. 
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T  is  really  too  bad  nf  Mr.  ! 
Matthew  Arnold.  That  I 
ripe  scholar,  accomplished.  I 
esaayiat,  melodious  poet.and  I 
experienced  lay  Inspector  \ 
of  Schools,  ought  really  to  I 
liave  known  better.  We  ] 
were  getting  on  so  nicely.  I 
Arabi  '  busted  up ; '  Irish 
outrages  exhibiting 
slight  symptoms  of  diminu-  , 
tioD ;  the  harvest  not  an  j 
entire  failure;  tlie  famine  ia  I 
Iceland  turning  out  to  have  | 
beenagooddeal  exaggerated; 
the  cholera  scare  dispelled;  I 
the  whitewashing,  painting,/ 
^1  B*  scrubbing,  varnishing,  and  J 
'-"•  '  carpet-beating    finished    at  I 

moat  of  the  clubs  in  clubhiud;  tho  theatres  reopening;  Eomco  \ 
and  Jidiet  re-flouriahing  at  the  Lyceum  ;  Tlie  Overlmul  liaiite 
promised  at  the  Haymarket;  those  terribly  loquacious  con- 
gresses nearly  at  the  end  of  the  tether  of  their  talk ;  Longmans' 
Magazine  advertised ;  the  weather  nut  so  very  bad ;  and  the 
SL  Javtes's   GazeiU  tolerably  tranquil   tnuohio^  the  hideous 

crimes  comnii*'-'"^   '■•-  "'*^-  ll-'-V'- ..i.-..  1 .-  infant 

arras  :  everyti  t.  for  a 

nice  quiet  (uj;  '"ti  01 

society,  met:' 

In  a  capital  - 

shortcoming 

most  grievuif 
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courage,  and  that  our  own  most  conspicuous  failing  is  a  want 
of  *  lucidity/ 

It  is  not  for  me,  wretchedest  of  *  Philisters,*  to  attempt  to 
interpret  the  Arnoldian  oracle ;  but  its  utterance  reminds  me 
of  a  little  story  I  once  heard  from  my  excellent  friend  the 
late  Mr.  George  Eiggs,  banker,  of  Washington,  in  the  district 
of  Columbia,  U.S.A.  Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Eiggs  informed 
me,  there  lived  in  the  Federal  capital  a  somewhat  eccentric 
lady  who  wrote  a  novel  entitled  WhcU  is  Gentility?  The 
book  caused  some  stir  in  Washington  society,  and  was  freely 
animadverted  upon.  The  lady  happened  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
riding  about  in  a  wonderful  old  ramshackle  shandrydan  of  a 
carriage  with  an  exaggerated  hood  and  preposterous  wheels  ; 
and  one  morning  it  was  found  that  some  malicious  wag  had 
chalked  on  the  back  of  the  crazy  vehicle  the  disrespectful 
words,  '  This  is  Gentility.'  Now,  it  would  be  unpardonably 
rude  to  chalk  anything  on  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  ;  still,  one 
might  be  allowed  to  affix  to  him  the  mental  graffito,  *  This  is 
Lucidity.' 

Mem. — Did  you  ever  try  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  experiment  for 
producing  a  state  of  lucidity  ?     Here  it  is  : — 

*  If  a  piece  of  white  paper,  or  a  white  cloth,  or  the  end  of  one's  finger,  be 
held  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  half  an  inch  from  that  part 
of  the  glass  where  it  is  most  in  motion,  the  electric  vapour  which  is  excited  by 
the  friction  of  the  glass  against  the  hand  will,  by  dashing  against  the  white 
paper,  cloth,  or  finger,  be  put  into  such  agitation  as  to  emit  light,  and  make 
the  white  paper,  cloth,  or  finger  appear  lucid  like  a  glow-worm.* 

The  worst  of  it  is  that,  Mr.  Arnold  having  spoken,  a  whole 

host  of  culture-sophists  are  rushing  into  the  field.     A  terrible 

personage  seems  to  be  a  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

who  signs    himself  'K.   P.,'  and   who,  remarking  that  the 

oracle   of    Manchester    had    cited    Martin    Luther   as   'an 

example  of  lucidity/  proceeds  to  call  Dr.  Martin  'the  Cleon  of 

'^ittembuig.'     But  which  Cleon  ?     The  Athenian  tanner  who 

^  professional  talker  and  soldier?    The  sculptor  of  Sicyon ? 

•  who  wrote  about  the  Argonauts;   the   Maguesian 

Qor  the  Sicilian  flatterer  of  Alexander  ?    There  has 

Or,  Martin  Luther ;  but  there  were  many  Cleons. 

2£ 
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'  Luther  and  his  movement,'  according  to  '  K,  P.'  of  the 
Pall  Mall, '  destroyed  all  art,  all  literature,  all  commerce  (if 
that  be  of  importance),  and  all  true  religiosity."  Of  the  effect 
of  '  Luther  and  his  movement '  on  commerce,  the  atudenta  of 
Adam  Smith,  Eicardo,  and  M'Culloch  may  be  the  best  judges. 
Perhaps  the  latest  (and  best)  authority  on  Tree  Trade,  Mr. 
Augustus  MongredicQ,  might  be  able  U>  tell  us  something 
pertinent  on  the  subject.  It  is,  however,  undeniable  that  the 
Reformation  did  seriously  interfere  with  a  notable  '  financeer- 
ing '  operation  on  the  part  of  the  great  banking  firm  of  the 
Fillers  of  Augsburg.  That  eminent  house  '  farmed '  the 
Papal  indulgences  which  the  Dominican  monk  Diezel  or  Tezel 
went  about  seUiug  at  the  tariff  of  six  ducats  for  polygamy, 
nine  for  perjury,  eight  for  murder,  and  two  for  magic.  I 
read  in  D'Aubignd's  History  of  ike  Reformation,  Book  iii. 
chap.  i. : — 

'  At  Inst  came  wliBt  wiia  the  aim  and  end  of  tbs  irhula  affair — the  reukoning 
of  tho  cash.  For  greater  safety,  the  box  hsd  three  keya  :  one  was  in  the  bands 
oi  Tezel  ;  another  in  those  of  the  cashier  of  the  Hoose  of  Fiigger  of  Augsburg, 
to  which  this  Tost  tiaDsactLon  had  been  sDtnisted  ;  and  the  tliird  ivos  confidt^ 
to  the  civil  authority.  When  the  proper  time  viaa  come,  the  boxes  were  opened 
in  the  presence  of  a  notary-public,  and  the  whole  contents  were  duly  counted 
and  registered.' 

Meanwhile,  let  us  all  try  to  be  lucid.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
Tiirely  makes  a  public  deliverance  without  doing  good  of  some 
kind  or  another ;  and  his  censure  of  English  non-lucidity  will, 
at  all  events,  give  thoughtful  people  something  to  talk  about 
till  Christmas,  when,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  we  shall  have  a  very 
'  lucid '  transformation  scene  indeed  in  the  Drury  Lane 
pantomime. 


Frascr's  Magnzint  is  defunct.  The  oncu  famous  Tory 
periodical  has  joined  a  multitude  of  magazines  bearing  the 
namesof  their  publishev^  Pr-nfl.-u'.-^  A'"^"i—-ih\,  Tait'g,  S/iitrpe's, 
Orr's,  C'olburn's,  Ldcli"   '  'nre  are  ye  all? 

There   is  not  the  k1j_-  ..orgs  Bontley 

should  not  fl  "" ""'  "  —      -     .    . 


■ 
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Miscellany ;  bat,  somehow,  magazine  titles  have  a  tendency  to 
die  out  utterly,  and  to  defy  for  a  long  term  of  years  all  efforts 
to  revive  them.  There  have  been,  as  Sir  David  Brewster 
showed,  '  more  Worlds  than  one ; '  but  more  than  a  century 
passed  before  Mr.  Yates  was  able  to  establish  a  successful 
successor  to  that  World  in  which  Lord  Chesterfield  wrote. 

I  have  before  me  the  famous  plate  of  'The  Fraserians,* 
republished  (with  all  the  other  portrait  sketches  drawn  by 
Daniel  Maclise  for  Frasers  Magazine)  as  A  Gallery  of 
IllustHovs  Literary  Characters,  1830-1838  (London:  Chatto 
&  Windus).  Of  the  six-and-twenty  '  Fraserians  *  gathered 
round  the  publisher's  hospitable  board,  with  Dr.  Maginn  (Sir 
Morgan  O'Doherty)  in  the  chair,  only  one,  the  Rev.  G.  E. 
Gleig,  author  of  the  Subaltern  (first  published  in  Blackwood) 
and  Chaplain-General  of  the  Forces,  survives.  Mr.  Gleig  is 
eighty-six  years  of  age.  Among  the  eighty  and  odd  isolated 
portraits  of  celebrities,  not  one  of  the  originals,  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  is  living  now.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  and  John  Baldwin 
Buckstone  are  among  the  latest  departures.  The  Fraserian 
portrait  of  that  delightful  writer,  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Hall, 
lies  before  me  as  I  write.  She  is  seated  (in  a  short-waisted 
dress  with  leg  of  mutton  sleeves)  at  a  pianoforte,  on  which 
is  a  piece  of  music,  with  the  Harp  of  Erin  as  a  frontispiece. 
Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  is,  happily,  alive  and  merry  at  more  than 
eighty  years,  a  smiling  embodiment  of  the  vitalizing  virtues 
of  total  abstinence,  hard  work,  and  the  mens  conscia  recti. 
I  suppose  that  1838  is  a  terribly  long  time  ago.  And  yet  in 
that  year  our  Queen  was  crowned,  and  among  the  spectators 
of  that  pageant  (who  were  grown  up  and  celebrated  in  '38) 
may  have  been  the  still  living  William  J.  Thoms,  John  Payne 
Collier,  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  T.  Sidney  Cooper,  R.A.,  and 
J.  R  Herbert,  RA. 

Mem. — The  fact  is,  that   the  majority  of  the  celebrities 

deemed  worthy  of  portraiture  by  Maclise  between  1830  and 

■»838  were  elderly  or  middle-aged  individuals.     Among  the 

ixiana/  Southey,  Coleridge,  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Gait, 

inter  had  long  passed  maturity ;  and  in  the  general 

qrTand,  Charles  Lamb,  Walter  Scott,  Croker,  Isaac 
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Disraeli,  WilUain  lioscoe,  Tliomaa  Hill,  William  Cobbett, 
Francis  Place,  Sir  John  Soane.  Eiluuiiid  Lodge,  and  Sydney 
Smith  were  all  old  men.  The  '  babies '  of  the  Maclise  gallery 
were  Ainsworth,  Thackeray,  and  D'Orsay. 


1  SHOULD  very  much  like  to  have  the  invaluable  opinion  of 
Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  on  a  handsome  quarto  volume  which  I 
have  just  seen,  Tke  Actors'  Ari :  a  Praclical  Treatise  on,  Stage 
Declamation,  Public  Spcakiwj.  and  Dtportmciit  (London :  T. 
Pettitt  &  Co.),  by  M,  Guatave  Garcia,  Professor  of  Singing  and 
Declamation  at  the  Eoyal  Academy,  the  London  Academy, 
and  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music.  This  gentleman,  a  son  of 
the  famous  musical  professor  Manuel  Garcia,  and  a  nephew 
of  Madame  Malibran  Louia  Viardot  (Pauline  Garcia,  sister 
of  the  unsurpassed  Diva),  certainly  writes  en  con/iais&ance  de 
cause.  He  discourses  on  the  management  of  the  voice ;  on  the 
avoidance  of  awkwardness  in  the  action  of  the  arms  aud  hands ; 
on  the  expression  of  passions  and  feelings ;  on  '  gestures '  and 
'  making  up ; '  aud,  in  fine,  on  most  things  connected  with 
the  technical  part  of  histrionic  tmining.  The  book  is  very 
profusely  and  handsomely  illustrated  by  Mr.  A.  Forestier. 
'  The  experience  of  many  years,"  observes  M.  Garcia  in  his 
preface,  '  in  teaching,  acting,  and  singing,  has  convinced  me 
that  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former  art,  can  he  taught,  like 
grammar,  by  a  series  of  rules.'  Yes,  M.  Garcia ;  but  so  like- 
wise can  the  art  of  accurate  verse-making  be  acquired  by  the 
diligent  study  of  Thomas  Hood  the  Younger's  Rules  of  Rhyme. 
Mais  apr&s  ?     Who  was  it  that  wrote — 

'  The  morest  boor  that  turns  a  cloil 

Can  turn  a  verse,  if  duly  taught ; 
'Tis  only  he  inspired  by  God 

Can  plant  witiiin  the  veree  a  thought. ' 

I  am  not,  I  grieve  to  say,  a  believer  in  grammatical  rules 
as  an  aid  to  prolicieucy  in  lettere,     I  have  been  writing  for 
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the  press  ever  since  the  days  of  my  youth,  and  am  now  old  ; 
but  I  never  had  time  to  master  even  the  rudiments  of  English 
grammar.  That  is  why  I  laugh  (inwardly)  the  risus  sardonicus 
when  my  correspondents  '  tackle '  me  on  questions  of  grammar. 
I  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  science.  Still,  it  is  never 
too  late  to  mend.  Professor  W,  W.  Skeat  tells  me  that  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Morris's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Historical  English 
Grammar  is  so  excellent  a  work  that  it  is  indispensable  to 
earnest  students  of  English.  I  will  obtain  Morris,  and  see 
whether  I  can  make  anything  of  him. 

Stay.  I  have  read  one  English  grammar — Ben  Jonson's, 
to  wit.  Hear  Ben,  quoting  Sir  Thomas  More  as  an  example 
of  the  use  of  the  adverbs  '  more '  and  '  most  *  added  to  the 
comparative  and  superlative  degrees : — 

*■  Forasmuch  as  she  saw  the  Cardinal  mere  readier  to  depart  than  the  rem- 
nant ;  for  not  only  the  high  dignity  of  the  civil  magistrate,  but  the  most  basest 
handicrafts  are  holy  when  they  are  devoted  to  the  hononr  of  Heaven.* 

Eare  Ben  quotes  this  passage  with  applause  as  '  a  certain  kind 
of  English  Atticism  or  eloquent  phrase  of  speech  imitating  the 
manner  of  the  most  ancientist  and  finest  Grecians  who,  for 
more  emphasis  and  vehemency's  sake,  used  so  to  speak.'  But 
what  would  the  critics  say  if  I  were  to  write  that  the  Turks 
were  *  more  readier '  to  help  Arabi  than  to  assist  the  English ; 
or  that  the  writer  of  an  anonymous  letter  is  about  the  '  most 
basest '  creature  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine  ? 


What  has  His  Highness  the  Khedive  of  Ifenpt  done  to  the 
Sixth  Bengal  Cavalry,  the  Thirteenth  Bengal  Lancers,  and  the 
^Madras  Sappers,  that  those  gallant  and  dusky  warriors  should 

*  glare  '  at  Tewfik  Pasha  ?  I  read  in  a  newspaper  account  of 
the  grand  review  at  Cairo,  that  when  the  Lancers  came  up, 

*  with  fluttering  red  and  blue  pennons,'  there  was  a  cry  of 

*  Look  how  they  glare  at  the  Khedive ! '  They  had  been 
ordered,  it  is  stated,  to  fix  '  eyes  left,'  and  thdy  not  only  fixed 
Tewfik  as  they  passed,  but  kept  their  eyes  on  him  over  their 
shoulders  after  they  liad  ridden  by.     As  for  the  Madras  Sappers, 
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they  are  described  as  '  grim  and  stem,  flashing  their  eyes  at 
the  Khedive  in  a  manner  calculated  to  produce  nightmare.' 
This  is  from  the  Times.     Unhappy  Tewfik ! 

Mem,' — I  remember  many  years  ago  repairing  to  Wimbledon 
to  hear  a  humorous  lecture  on  the  diversions  of  Margate, 
delivered  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Parkinson,  who  has  since  become  so 
celebrated  as  a  collector  of  coins  and  medals — chiefly  '  dragon ' 
sovereigns.  Mr.  Parkinson  was  describing  one  of  the  habUuis 
of  Margate  who  had  acquired  much  local  renown  as  a  lady* 
killer.  Being  asked  how  he  contrived  to  fascinate  the  fair  sex 
to  such  an  extent,  he  replied  that  he  knew  how  to  use  his  eyes, 
and  that  he  'hawked  them  down' — ^meaning  the  ladies. 
Evidently  the  intention  of  the  Bengal  Lancers  and  the  Madras 
Sappers  was  to  '  hawk '  the  Khedive  '  down.*  But  what  had 
the  poor  man  done  ? 


'A.  W.  T.*  (Winchester),  noticing  an  Echo  to  the  effect 
that  a  flask  half  full  of  rum  was  found  in  the  carriage  of 
Napoleon  i.  on  its  capture  after  Waterloo,  wishes  to  know 
what  other  articles  were  seized  in  the  vehicle.  He  is  himself 
the  owner  of  a  tortoise-shell  snuff-box,  with  an  enamelled  lid, 
from  which  springs  a  little  bird,  which  whistles  three  or  four 
tunes.  The  snufif-box  was  purchased  at  Liverpool  some  years 
ago,  and  was  said  to  have  been  seized  in  the  before-mentioned 


carnage. 


I  find  in  a  contemporary  narrative  of  the  'king-making 
victory  ' — Clark's  History  of  the  War  (1816) — that  the 
following  articles  were  found  in  the  carriage  on  its  capture  by 
the  Prussians — viz.,  a  desk  with  an  inkstand,  pens,  and 
sealing-wax  ;  two  rifled  pistols  from  the  Vei-sailles  factory,  and 
a  double-barrelled  pistol,  all  loaded  ;  a  great  many  wax-candles ; 
a  n^ccssfdre  dc  voyage  full  of  elegant  toilet  articles  in  gold, 
silyer,  ivory,  tortoise-shell,    and    mother- o'- pearl ;    some    old 
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Brown  Windsor  soap  (slightly  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees !),  and  a  mahogany  liquor- 
case  containing  two  bottles,  one  half-full  of  rum  and  the  other 
empty,  but  which,  from  its  odour,  had  probably  held  some 
sweet  wine.  There  was  also  a  musket-ball  flattened  into  a 
thin  lead  medal ;  a  table  service  in  gold  and  silver ;  a  pair  of 
red  morocco  slippers,  a  green  velvet  cap,  a  large  silver  watch 
and  chain,  and  a  saddle-cloth  of  crimson  velvet,  embroidered 
with  gold,  belonging  to  JerSme  Bonaparte.  No  mention  is 
made  of  any  snufif-box. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  not  at  all  unlikely  that  such  an  article 
may  have  been  found  in  Napoleon's  carriage.  Its  '  looting '  by 
the  Prussians  was  so  sudden  and  so  violent,  that  large  numbers 
of  articles  not  enumerated  in .  the  above  list  may  have  dis- 
appeared. For  example,  the  whole  of  the  Emperor's  wardrobe 
was  stolen,  as  well  as  a  superb  diamond  necklace  given  to  him 
by  the  Princess  Pauline  Borghese. 


An  interesting  First  Napoleonic  mem.  comes  to  me  in  a 
letter  from  a  lady  (I  have  mislaid  her  valued  communication 
and  cannot  call  her  initials  to  mind),  who  has  something  to 
say  about  an  '  animated  game  of  chess '  recently  organized  for 
the  amusement  of  his  parishioners  by  a  kind-hearted  country 
clergyman.  My  correspondent  observes  that  in  youth  she 
had  a  French  governess  who  had  been  a  pupil  at  the  great 
school  established  by  the  Emperor  and  King  at  Ecouen  for  the 
education  and  maintenance  of  the  daughters  of  members  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  Napoleon  was  very  fond  of  visiting  the 
school  and  of  chatting  with  its  directress,  the  admirable 
Madame  Campan,  who  had  educated  his  sister.  On  the 
occasion  of  one  of  these  Imperial  visits  an  '  animated  game  of 
chess '  was  got  up ;  the  floor  of  one  of  the  class-rooms  being 
painted  in  chequers,  and  the  girls  suitably  apparelled  as  Kings, 
Queens,  Bishops,  Knights,  etc.  Caesar  was  so  delighted  with 
this  converse  to  the '  Krieg  Spiel,'  that  (Caesar-like)  he  insisted 
on  the  game  being  played  over  again ;  but  one  of  the  girls 
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i'ainted,  which  was  '  check '  to  tlic  Emperor,  and  game  niiiB 
two  went  no  further. 

Not  from  any  lady  correspondent,  but  from  another  source, 
it  is  learned  that  Napoleon  never  visited  Ecouen  without 
bringing  with  him  a  mighty  store  of  bmiboTis  for  the  school- 
girls. Thia  liahit  of  sweetmeat-giving  to  young  people  he 
continued  when  he  was  a  captive  at  St.  Helena  ;  and  to  know 
how  he  delighted  in  romping  with  and  petting  and  giving 
'  goodies '  to  children,  one  should  read  the  delightful  little 
book  of  Mrs.  Abel,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Balcomhe, 
the  purveyor  to  Napoleon's  household,  and  at  whose  house, 
"Tlie  Briars,'  the  exile  resided  until  that  horrible  'barracoon,' 
Longwood,  could  be  made  ready  for  his  reception.  I  have 
ever  been  a  fanatical  admirer  of  this  wonderful  man.  I 
suppose  that  be  was  a  prodigious  scoundrel,  as  probably 
Cffisar,  Alexander,  and  Hercules  (there  must  have  been  a 
Hercules)  were ;  but  bow  was  it  that  the  domestic  servants 
of  Bonaparte  all  passionately  loved  him,  and  that  children 
who  had  been  brought  up  to  hate  and  fear  hiiu  as  'Bogey,' 
made  friends  with  him  so  soon  as  they  knew  liim,  and 
delighted  in  bis  person  and  society  ?  Tiiat  may  have  been 
due  to  his  '  artfulness,"  you  may  urge.  But  he  had  certainly 
the  art  to  make  servants  and  children  adore  him. 


The  unveiling  of  the  monumental  tablet  in  memory  of 
Michael  William  Balfe,  erected  in  the  Abbey  Churcli  of  St. 
Peter,  Westminster,  will  take  place  on  tlie  20th  instant,  the 
anniversary  of  his  death,  after  evening  service  at  3  p.m. 
That  permission  should  have  been  granted  to  raise  this  tribute 
to  the  most  tuneful  of  modern  English  composers,  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  the  Dean  of  Westminster ;  and  to  the  Very 
Reverend  Cleric  and  the  Chapter  of  the  Abbey  the  warmest 
thanks  of  all  friends  of  Balfe  and  all  lovers  of  our  national 
music  are  due,  I  have  seen  a  photograph  of  the  tablet,  which 
is  surmounted  by  an  oval  med.illion  portrait  of  the  composer, 
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in  high  relief.  The  inscription  simply  recites  the  dates  and 
places  of  Balfe's  birth  and  death,  and  that  he  was  a  Knight 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  of  France  and  a  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  Charles  ill.  of  Spain.  In  his  own  country  he  was 
not  even  a  '  Mus.  Doc' 


Will  *  G.  A.  S./  writes  '  A  Student/  '  give  his  opinion  as 
to  the  repudiation  of  Government  debts  in  general,  and  that 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  in  particular '  ?  Certainly  not. 
Why  should  I  propagate  calumny.  Eepudiating  Pennsylvania 
(so  terribly  mauled  by  the  Eev.  Sydney  Smith)  eventually  paid 
her  bonds;  and  as  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  there  is  no 
repudiation  there.     There  is  only  '  readjustment.* 


Seekers  after  the  origin  of  the  expression  '  Pouring  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters,'  are  referred  by  numerous  classical  cor- 
respondents to  Pliny's  Natural  History,  1.  2,  c.  103,  and  to 
the  Shipwreck  in  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus, 


,,»>''''',' 


The  prices  of  admission  to  the  Surrey  Theatre  are 
uncommonly  reasonable.  The  orchestra  stalls  are  only  three 
shillings;  the  dress  circle,  two  shillings;  the  pit,  sixpence; 
while  the  amphitheatre — a  wonderful  gallery  it  is — ^is  only 
fourpence.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  playgoer 
who  went,  as  I  did,  to  the  Surrey  to  witness  the  first 
performance  of  an  entirely  new  sensational  and  emotional 
drama,  in  seven  acts,  written  by  Messrs.  George  Conquest 
and  Paul  Merritt,  entitled   F(yr  Ever,  enjoyed  for  his  four- 
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pence  or  for  bis  three  shillings,  as  the  case  might  be,  at 
least  five  pounds'  wortli  of  sensation  and  emotion.  I  am 
speaking,  of  course,  of  quantity,  not  quality;  yet  even  the 
qualitative  analysis  of  the  new  piece  at  the  Surrey  yields 
a  very  satisfactory  r{?sult  in  the  direction  of  some  really 
excellent  melodramatic  and  comic  acting,  thoroughly  careful 
and  appreciative  stage  luant^ment,  adequate  scenery  and 
appliances,  and  a  succession  of  surprising  'situations,'  the 
major  part  of  which  I  fancy  have  never  before  been  witnessed 
on  any  sti^e.  The  play  lifted  from  half-past  seven  until 
past  midnight,  and  appeared  to  interest  the  crowded  audience 
even  to  '  agouy  point.' 

The  play  has  a  plot — which  is  saying  a  good  deal  in  these 
stage-carpentering  days  of  the  British  drama — -and  the  plot, 
moreover,  is  as  'lucid '  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  could  reasonably 
desire.  The  dialogue  is  strong  and  nervous,  and  never 
ridiculously  bombastic ;  and  some  of  the  comic  business  ia  really 
very  funny.  If  the  piece  were  shortened  by  two  or  three  acta, 
it  would  be  as  interesting  as  the  Rag-Pidcer  of  Paris,  the  Tteo 
Orpha-ns,  or  The  Tickei-of-Lmve  Man.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
safer  to  say  that  there  ai-e  two  plots,  sometimes  running 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  then  converging,  to  diverge  again. 
There  ia  a  virtuous  baronet,  Sir  Philip  Daremount,  who  has  a 
sanctimonious  and  rascally  steward,  named  Abel  Eockley ; 
a  good  and  gallant  son  and  heir,  Jasper  Daremount ;  a  wicked 
nephew,  named  Julian  Daremount;  a  charming  and  innocent 
adopted  daughter,  called  Phyllis,  secretly  married  to  Jasper, 
and  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  coiner  named 
Hackman.  Abel  Hockley  has  been  robbing  his  employer  for 
years,  and  the  proceeds  of  his  plunder  have  been  shared  by 
the  wicked  nephew,  Julian.  The  baronet  discovers  the 
turpitude  of  Eockley,  and  discharges  him  from  Ins  situation. 
The  unjust  steward  causes  his  master  to  be  shot;  and  the 
poor  baronet  is  ultimately  poisoned  by  Euth,  Eockley'a 
equivocal  daughter,  who  is  incited  to  play  the  part  of  a 
Lucrezia  Borgia  by  Julian  Daremount,  with  whom  she  is 
passionately  in  love,  and  who  has  promised  to  marry  her. 
But  Kuth,  when  she  administers  the  fatal  draught  to  Sir 
Philip,  has  wrapped  herself  in  a  lace  scarf  which  she  has 
taken  from   Phyllis,  who  is  sitting  up  to  watch  her  adopted 
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father,  but  has  been  drugged  by  Euth  and  Julian.  Phyllis's 
scarf  is  found  clasped  in  the  dead  man's  hand ;  and  the  poor 
innocent  young  lady  is  placed  on  her  trial  for  the  murder  of  Sir 
Philip ;  her  companion  in  the  dock  being  Zacky  Pastrana. 

But  who  is  Zacky  Pastrana,  it  may  be  asked,  and  how 
conies  he  to  be  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of  Sir  Philip 
Daremount,  Bart.  ?  It  is  necessary  to  state,  in  reply,  that 
Zachariah  Pastrana  is  Mr.  George  Conquest,  to  begin  with, 
and  a  '  monkey  man '  afterwards.  His  mamma,  it  is  delicately 
hinted,  was  '  frightened  ; '  and  her  offspring  is  an  astonishing 
amalgamation  of  Quilp,  Quasimodo,  Caliban,  Eiquet  with  the 
tuft,  and  Hans  of  Iceland,  with  a  gorilla,  an  orang-outang, 
a  chimpanzee,  the  great  blue-faced  baboon  of  Java,  and 
Rumpelstiltsken  in  the  fairy  tale  of  the  Brothers  Grimm. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  simious  which  is  the  most  salient  of  Zacky's 
characteristics.  He  has  lived  so  long  in  Mr.  Potkins' 
menagerie,  among  the  monkeys,  that  he  has  become  practically 
a  member  of  that  merry  family ;  and,  but  that  Nature  has  not 
gifted  him  with  a  prehensile  tail,  might  be  mistaken  for  a 
monkey  of  abnormal  proportions.  The  dreadful  creature  is, 
however,  susceptible  of  the  tender  passion,  and  falls  head  over 
heels  in  love  with  the  murderous  daughter  of  the  rascally 
steward.  To  please  Euth,  the  monkey  man  turns  lion-tamer ; 
but  the  carnivora  in  Mr.  Potkins'  menagerie  (to  which  we  are 
introduced  at  Tickleton  Fair)  bite  Zacky  very  sorely  indeed. 
The  humane  baronet  has  had  him  conveyed,  for  medical 
treatment,  to  Daremount  Manor ;  and  there  the  poor  '  fright,' 
as  he  calls  himself,  renews  his  suit  to  Ruth,  who,  of  course, 
repulses  his  addresses  with  sconi  and  loathing.  But  she  is 
afterwards  singularly  beholden  to  the  monkey  man,  who 
becomes  cognizant  of  her  complicity  in  Sir  Philip's  murder, 
and  aids  her  to  escape,  endangering  at  the  same  time  his  own 
neck ;  for,  being  found  in  possession  of  a  diamond  ring  taken 
from  the  baronet's  apartment,  Zacky  is  arraigned  as  well  as 
Phyllis  for  the  murder.  Both  are  acquitted  on  the  capital 
charge,  but  the  baboon  man  is  found  guilty  of  stealing  the 
diamond  ring,  and  is  sentenced  by  a  judge  (who  looks  like  the 
Doge  of  Venice  in  Othello)  to  seven  years'  penal  servitude. 
Leaning  over  the  dock,  Zacky  reminds  Euth  that  he  has 
sacrificed  himself  to  save  her,  and  that  he  intends  that  she 
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shall  cleave  to  him  '  for  ever.'  In  the  uieautirae,  Abel 
Eoekley  has  etolen  from  the  cabinet  of  the  deceased  Sir  Philip 
certain  affidavits  necessary  to  prove  that  Jasper  is  really  hia 
father's  son,  and  not  a  changeling.  These  affidavita  not  being 
forthcoming,  Jasper  is  unable  to  make  good  his  claims  to  the 
title  and  estates,  both  which  pass  to  his  wicked  consin  Julian, 
who,  of  course,  breaks  his  promise  to  marry  Euth,  and  bnsely 
deserts  hep. 

Zacky  Pastrana,  released  on  a  ticket- of-leave,  suddenly 
turns  up  as  the  possessor  of  great  wealth ;  for  it  seems  that 
his  father  left  him  fonr  hundred  mining  shares,  which  have 
risen  in  value  to  eight  hundred  pounds  apiece.  Abel  Rockley 
is  aware  of  this  circumstance,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  a  share 
of  Zacky's  riches,  persuades  Ruth,  who  is  longing  to  be 
revenged  on  the  perfidioud  Julian,  to  marry  the  baboon  man. 
But '  'tis  hard  to  give  the  hand  where  the  heart  can  never  be." 
Euth  goes  through  the  marriage  ceremony  with  Zacky,  but 
immediately  afterwards  ruus  away  to  the  Continent.  She  has 
made  avrangementa  to  dine  with  the  bridegroom  at  a  restaurant 
in  Holbom,  but  writes  a  polite  note  to  him  to  say  that  she  is 
very  sorry  but  that  she  cannot  come,  and  never  intended 
coming  at  all ;  whereupon  the  ill-used  monkey  man  goes  stark 
staring  mad,  in  a  blue  body-coat  with  gilt  buttons,  and  a 
white  waistcoat.  Ha  is  conveyed  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  from 
which  he  escapes,  finds  his  wife  at  her  father's  house  in  St. 
John's  Wood,  and  cuts  her  throat.  Ultimately  the  blood- 
thirsty and  maniacal  monkey  man  is  run  to  earth  and  killed  ; 
all  tho  wicked  characters  are  brought  to  justice  mainly  through 
the  instnimentality  of  a  keen  detective  from  Yorkshire,  and 
Phyllis  is  reunited  to  Jasper,  who  regains  his  baronetcy  and 
liis  bixiad  lands.     The  piece  is  very  good  of  its  kind. 

Mias  Fanny  Davenport  will  enter  upon  her  second  engage- 
ment in  England  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Brighton,  on  October 
l(i,  the  engagement  comprising  six  nights  and  one  morning 
lierfomiance.     She  will  appear  in  Onhj  a  Womnn. 

Miss  Genevieve  Ward  has  taken  the  Olympic  Theatre,  and 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  the  coming  year  will  again  introduce 
to  London  playgoers  her  admirably  talented  impersonation  of 
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Stephanie  in  Forget-me-Not,  which  she  will  then  give  for  the 
718th  time.  The  services  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Vernon  will  b^ 
retained  for  the  character  of  Sir  Horace.  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray 
has  also  been  engaged. 


In  the  matter  of  Lucidity  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  '  K.  P.* 
writes,  first  of  all,    to   tell   me  that   I  should   have  written 

*  Wittenberg,'  not  '  Wittemberg.'  He  adds,  *  0  !  shade  of 
Hamlet ! '  Shakspeare  was  not  very  strong  in  geography ; 
but  it  happens  that  (if  Dr.  Merle  D*Aubign6  is  correct) 
the  name  of  the  German  town  in  question  is  Wittemberg. 
Next  he  says  that  the  appellation  '  Cleon  of  Wittemberg ' 
was  first  applied  by  Melancthon  to  Luther.  D'Aubigne's 
description  of  the  sale  of  indulgences  is,  according  to  *  K.  P./ 

*  like  the  rest  of  his  work,  mythical ; '  and  the  abolition  of 
the  sale  of  indulgences  was  a  very  small  fraction  of  Luther's 
work  of  destruction.  '  It  is  time,'  remarks  '  K.  P.,'  '  that 
the  Protestants  saw  behind  the  mythical  to  the  real  Luther.' 
But  I  have  no  desire  to  be  controversial.  '  K.  P.'s*  letter 
is  a  very  clever  one,  and  I  wish  that  I  could  print  it  in 
its  entirety.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  was  only  '  tickled,* 
to  read  in  D'Aubign^  that  the  great  banking  firm  of  Fligger 
of  Augsburg  *  farmed '  the  indulgences,  and  that  a  cashier  of 
the  house  went  about  with  the  inonk  Tezel  or  Diezel  to  keep 
financial  matters  straight.  Is  there  no  authentic  record  of 
the  house  of  Fugger  ?  They  were  Charles  the  Fifth's  bankers. 
Many  years  have  passed  since  I  was  in  Augsburg;  but  am  I 
wrong  in  saying  that  the  hotel  of  the  Drei  Mohren  (the 
exceptionally  extensive  wine  list  of  which  hostelry  was 
printed  by  Albert  Smith)  was  once  the  palace  of  the  Fuggers? 

As  for  the  orthography  of  *  Wittemberg '  as  against 
'  Wittenburg,*  any  possessor  of  a  German  railway  guide,  or, 
better  still,  a  courteous  German  correspondent,  will  be  able 
to  make  that  obscure  point  clear.  I  wish,  at  the  same  time, 
that  some  one  would  tell  me  how  it  was  that  we  came  to 
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cliange  Livoriio  iDto  Lei^horn ;  why  we  addeil  an  s  to 
Marseille,  and  iiiterpclated  an  h  after  the  R  in  Reims ;  why 
we  changed  Bourgogne  into  '  Burgundy,'  and  omitted  to  call 
Boulogne  '  Boiiloudy ' — to  be  sure,  Butler  calls  it  '  Bullea ' — 
and,  in  particular,  what  adventurous  wine  merchant  it  was  who 
corrupted  the  names  of  I'edio  Ximenea  into  '  Petersanieen "  ? 


llY  the  way,  that  pamphlet  by  Albert  Smith,  in  which  the 
wiue-list  of  the  Drel  Mohren  at  Augsburg  was  published,  was, 
indirectly,  the  cause  of  the  very  pretty  newspaper  quarrel 
which  is  now  raging  on  the  question  of  fees  to  waiters.  The 
pamphlet,  the  name  of  which  I  have  forgotten,  was  a  spirited 
attack  on  the  old-fashioned  English  hotels,  their  discomfort, 
their  high  chai-ges,  and  especially  on  the  extortionate  niannt 
which  travellers  were  fleeced  for  gratuities  to  servants.  Those 
were  the  days  of  the  '  voluntary  system.'  There  was  no  stated 
charge  for  attendance  either  at  hotels  or  restaurants ;  but  the  tra- 
^'cller  was  expected  to  '  tip,'  and  to '  tip '  liberally,  not  only  tliB 
waiteiB,  but  the  boots,  the  chambermaid,  and  the  night  porter. 

Albert  Smith's  pamphlet  led  to  a  widely-spread  agitatioa 
on  the  question,  I  remember  (it  must  have  been  about  eighb- 
and-twenty  years  ago)  going  to  the  late  Peter  Morrison,  thett 
a  prosperous  financier,  with  a  scheme  for  a  Grand  Hotel  on. 
the  Continental  systeia  He  met  me  witli  the  question,  '  If 
you  were  a  director  of  an  hotel  company,  how  would  you  lika- 
to  be  arrested  for  a  butcher's  bUl  or  a  milk  score  J '  In. 
those  days  there  were  joint-stock  companies,  but  no  limited 
liability  ones.  Eventually,  Grand  Hotels  were  started  all 
over  the  kingdom ;  aud  by  their  managers  and  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  private  hotels  the  plan  of  substituting  a  Hxed 
change  for  attendance  for  the  old  'voluntary  system'  wa» 
universally  adopted.  The  restaurant  and  eating-house  keepers 
followed  suit. 

What  has  been   the   result  ?     J 
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over.  There  is  the  fixed  charge  in  the  bill ;  and  when  you 
have  settled  that,  the  head  waiter,  and  the  waiter  who  attends 
upon  you  personally,  and,  in  an  hotel,  the  chambermaid,  the 
boots,  and  the  night  porter  all  expect  to  be  '  tipped,'  and  look 
as  black  as  thunder  if  you  neglect  to  '  tip '  them.  Eeally, 
I  think  that  a  return  to  the  'voluntary  system'  would  be 
preferable  to  that  system  of  'twice  paying'  so  righteously 
denounced  by  Bacon  in  the  New  Atlantis, 


AiiE  we  quite  grateful  enough,  I  wonder,  for  the  benefits 
conferred  on  the  community  by  the  Adulteration  of  Food, 
Drink,  and  Drugs  Act  of  1872,  and  for  the  sedulous  care  taken 
by  the  Public  Analysts  to  detect  any  sophistication  of  what  we 
eat ;  while  the  Excise  authorities  are  equally  zealous  in  pre- 
venting any  undue  tampering  with  what  we  drink  ?  A  few 
days  ago,  half  a  dozen  publicans  and  beershop-keepers  were 
summoned  to  Worship  Street  Police  Couit,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  for  having  in  their 
possession  some  stuff  called  *  solution  of  sugar '  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  being  mixed  with  the  beer  which  they  sold.  They 
were  convicted  and  fined. 

I  mention  this  case  because  a  courteous  correspondent  at 
Huddersfield  has  just  sent  me  a  very  instructive  little  book, 
entitled  The  British  Guide;  or,  a  Directory  to  Housekeepers 
and  Innkeepers.  This  was  published  at  Newcastle  in  1813. 
In  the  chapter  devoted  to  malt  liquors  I  find  the  following 
agreeable  recipe  for  brewing  a  hogshead  of  porter: — 

*  Take  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  high-coloured  malt,  three  pounds  of  hops,  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  treacle,  four  pounds  of  colouring,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
liquorice  root,  one  ounce  of  Spanish  liquorice  ;  and  of  salt,  salts  of  tartar,  alum, 
capsicum,  and  ginger,  each  as  much  as  will  lie  on  a  shilling.' 

To  this  succeeds  the  ordinary  directions  for  brewing.  The 
word  '  colouring '  I  have  italicized ;  and  to  find  out  what  it 
was,  I  turn  to  Dr.  Jonathan  Pereira's  Treatise,  on  Food  and 
Diet,  published  in  1843.     Therein  I  find,  at  page  419,  that 
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colouring  was  imparted  to  porter  by  means  of  liquorice  and 
treacle,  while  'grains  of  paradise'  and  cayenne  pepper 
impai-ted  pungency,  and  coriander  and  carraway  seeds  com- 
municated flavour.  The  Doctor  adds  that  the  brewers'  drug- 
gists, in  order  to  evade  the  law,  which  imposed  a  heavy 
penalty  on  the  vendors  of  the  poisonous  drug  called  '  cocculus 
indicus,'  were  accustomed  to  sell  a  watery  extract  of  the  fruit 
which  they  called '  black  extract '  or  '  hard  multum/  Finally, 
Dr.  Pereira  remarks  that  a  mixture  called  *  beer-heading,' 
composed  of  green  vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron),  alum,  and  com- 
mon salt,  was  used  to  give  a  fine  frothy  or  '  cauliflower '  head 
to  porter.  Now  ought  we  not  to  be  truly  grateful  for  living 
in  an  age  when  brewers  brew  porter  composed  exclusively 
of  high-dried  malt,  legalized  substitutes  for  malt,  hops,  and 
water,  and  when  the  adulteration  practised  by,  happily,  a  very 
few  publicans  would  not  seem  to  extend  beyond  the  admix- 
ture of  a  little  solution  of  sugar  with  their  beer? 


I  MENTIONED  recently  a  famous  racehorse  which  flourished 
about  1760  called  'Silvio.'  A  correspondent  who  is  *  too 
clever  by  half '  sends  me  the  following  oracular  utterance : — 
* "  Silvio "  Pellico  ? '  adding  thereto  the  solemn  monition, 
Aliquando  dormitat  homes  Homcrus,  Bless  the  good  gentle- 
man !  Has  he  never  read  the  opening  sentence  in  Silvio 
Pellico's  My  Prisons?  '  On  Friday  the  13th  October  1820, 
I  was  arrested  at  Milan  and  conducted  to  the  prison  of 
Santa  Margherita.'  And  Silvio  Pellico  was  not  born  until 
1789. 


' D.  J.  D.'  (Benfleet)  tellfl  ^  "»  'oolt'  is  still 

used  indifferently  in  I  ojig  of 
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the  horse ;  the  distinctions,  when  drawn,  being  '  horse  colts ' 
and  '  mare  colts,'  instead  of  colts  and  fillies. 


A  hon  chat,  hon  rat  Bearing  this  proverb  in  mind,  it 
would  seem  to  be  not  altogether  inappropriate  that  in  a  daily 
newspaper  which  circulates  largely  among  the  aristocratic 
classes,  and  which  devotes  so  large  a  portion  of  its  space  to 
fashionable  marriages,  there  should  appear  'fashionable' 
matrimonial  advertisements.  Thus  in  the  patrician  journal  in 
question  I  read  that  *  a  lady  of  aristocratic  family,  and  good 
position  in  the  highest  society,  with  independent  means, 
wishes  to  marry.'  She  is  a  widow,  about  forty,  and  hand- 
some. She  would  prefer  'a  quiet  man,  fond  of  home,  a 
country  squire  or  a  clergyman  of  position.'     A  title  would  be 

*  particularly  valued ; '  but  age  and  income  *  are  immaterial.* 
Then  '  a  young  widow,'  speaking  five  languages  and  fond  of 
travelling,  seeks  to  marry  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  refine- 
ment. I  wonder  what  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  would  have 
thought  of  a  '  widder '  who  spoke  five  languages. 

Mem, — The  New  York  Herald  used  to  be  a  rich  treasury  of 
matrimonial  advertisements.  I  remember  one  in  which  a 
gentleman  sought  to  form  a  hymeneal  union  with  a  widow 
who  wore  gold  spectacles.  Then  there  was  a  lady  who  would 
not  object  to  marry  '  a  song  and  dance  gentleman  (one  who 
does  not  perform  in  black)  and  had  joined  a  church.' 
'  Performing  in  black '  had,  I  suppose,  some  reference  to 
pomatum  and  burnt  cork,  and  what  may  be  termed  '  Original 
Bonesism '  generally.     The  advertiser  added  in  a  postscript 

*  Gentlemen  who  wish  to  make  fun  need  not  apply.' 


2f 
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From  Tynemouth  '  L.  Z.'  writes : — 

'I  have  lately  boeti  shooting  in  NortliainlHrlBad,  nnd  whoneTer  one  of  the 
dogs  be^n  to  'Teatbor,"  when  he  firat  detected  tbc  preseDdo  of  game,  tha 
keeper  would  say,  "  Look  out.  Sir,  your  dog  is  begiuniiig  to  rode." ' 

My  correspondent  adds  that  to  '  rode '  is  a  common  expres- 
sion in  the  North  of  England,  and  wishes  to  know  whether 
the  word  has  any  connection  with  the  French  verb  roder,  to 
prowl — to  roam,  rove,  or  ramble.  I  do  not  know.  Mi5nage 
{Ori'ji)ies  de  la  Langue  Fraii^nise,  1657)  derives  r^c?er  from 
the  Latin  rotare.  In  many  old  English  Dictionaries, '  road,' 
a  way,  is  spelt  '  rode ; '  and  in  Guy  Midge's  great  Anglo- 
Frmch  DtdioTUiri/  (London,  1698)  there  is  mention  made  of 
feudal  servitors  called  Eod  -  Knights  or  Rode  -  Knights,  not 
because  they  carried  rods,  but  because  they  held  their  land 
by  the  obligation  of  serving  their  lords  on  horseback. 

My  correspondent  is  also  much  exercised  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  French  locution  payer  la  gouUe,  which 
occurs  in  Whyte-Melvilie's  novel  of  Mack,  but  Comdy.  Soire 
la  ijouUe  is  simply  to  '  liquor  up,"  and  pay/!r  la  govite  d 
qndqv!v,n  is  to  '  stand  a  drain.'  See  the  capital  picture  of 
the  desponding  cook  and  the  sympathizing  water-carrier  in 
Gavami's  Gens  de  Paris.  Says  the  portair  d^eav, :  '  Clarisse, 
vous  avez  une  peine  en  dessous  .  .  ,  G'est  pas  k  moi  qu'oa 
cachera  loa  m^lancolies  qu'y  a  dans  les  cuisines  .  .  .  Verums 
boire  la  govite.'  In  L'Assommoir,  the  landlord,  the  Pfere 
Colombe,  serves  a  little  girl  with  q^iaire  sous  de  gotUte ; 
but  when  Coupeau  and  Gervaise  enter  the  establishment, 
pfficr  boirc  la  govite,  M.  Zola,  in  an  unnsual  spirit  of  elegance, 
describes  Gervaise  as  inoTtgea-nt  nne  prune.  Her  'drain' 
was  a  brandied  cherry,  which  the  realistic  M.  Zola  is  careful 
to  tell  us  'she  held  by  the  tad.' 
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Bather  an  interesting  discussion  is  in  progress,  and  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  is  being  written  in  the  daily  papers  about  the 
divining-rod.  That  it  does  not  possess  any  virtues  whatsoever 
I  am  not  prepared  to  maintain ;  for  the  reason  that  I  have 
never  witnessed  any  experiments  in  rhabdomancy,  and  there 
are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in 
our  philosophy.  But  that  so-called  '  divining-rods '  have  been 
made  in  all  ages,  times  out  of  number,  instruments  of  fraud 
and  imposture,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt.  There 
is  frequent  mention  of  the  divining-rod  in  Hone's  Series ; 
but  the  most  exhaustive  account  of  la  bagtiette  divinatoire 
is  to  be  found  in  that  curious  repository  of  antiquarian  lore, 
Mr.  Baring  -  Gould's  Popular  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Therein  you  will  find  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of 
the  famous  demn  of  the  l7th  century,  Jacques  Aymar,  of 
Saint  V^ran,  in  Dauphiny,  who  pretended  to  be  able  by  means 
of  his  rod  to  discover  hidden  treasures,  water  springs,  metallic 
lodes,  murderers,  robbers,  forgotten  landmarks,  and  so  forth. 
I  have  often  wondered  that  the  late  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth 
did  not  construct  a  romance  out  of  the  adventures  of  Jacques 
Aymar. 

Mem, — I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Baring-Gould  mentions 
the  apology  for  and  defence  of  Jacques  Aymar  in  the  Abb^ 
de  Vallemont's  strange,  wild  book.  La  Physique  Occulte ;  ou 
Traits  de  la  Baguette  Divinatoire.  For  a  lighter  digression 
on  the  divining-rod,  we  'should  return  to  Sir  Walter's 
Antiquary,  and  read  the  curious  note  on  'the  incantations  of 
Dousterswivel.' 

The  discussion  may  do  some  good  if  it  elicits  any  positive 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  suspended  twig  of  hazel  possesses 
the  virtues  which  some  provincial  mining  engineers  and  water- 
spring  '  prospectors '  still  claim  for  it  in  this  country  and  in 
Germany.  But  it  will  do  more  good  if  it  shows  rhabdomancy 
to  be  a  humbug.  As  it  is,  superstition  is  scandalously  rife  in 
this  enlightened  and  civilised  age. 

What,  for  example,  do  you  think  of  the  '  Chelsea  ghost '  ? 
Because  a  boose  in  Halsey  Street,  Chelsea,  had  been  deserted 
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by  th(3  rightful  owner,  and  Lad  remained  empty  for  a  few 
weeka,  'the  children  belonging  to  the  schools  close  by,'  I 
read  in  the  police  reports,  '  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
house  was  haimted  by  a  ghoat ; '  and  since  then  the  place 
has  been  in  a  perfect  uproar,  the  windowa  being  broken, 
the  door  half  battered  down,  the  hells  rung,  and  dirt  and 
rubbish  thrown  into  the  area.  A  middle-aged  lady,  dis- 
guised in  liquor,  and  known,  it  appears,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood aa  '  Happy  Eliza,'  repeatedly  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
'  haunted '   house   and   aumnioned   the  '  ghost '  to  surrender ; 

I  being  cheered  and  encouraged,  meanwhile,  by  a  roaring  mob. 
'  Happy  Eliza '  was  ordered  to  find  hail  to  keep  the  peace ; 

I  but  the  mischief  done  by  '  the  children  belonging  to  the 
schools  close  by,'  who  '  came  to  the  conclusion '  that  the 
empty  house  was  haunted,  led  to  more  serious  results  than 
the  holding  to  bail  of  the  inebriated  middle-aged  lady.  On 
the  same  night  an  idiotic  errand-boy  of  sixteen  sudderdy 
made  his  appearance  on  the  steps  of  the  'haunted'  house, 
arrayed  in  a  white  blouse  and  a  tall  white  hat,  and  armed 
with  a  stout  cudgeL  The  police  promptly  locked  the  young 
donkey  up ;  but  the  magistrate  discharged  him  with  a  reprimand 

,  and  a  caution. 


These  periodical  gliost  scares  are  utterly  deplorable  and  dis- 

.racefnl ;  and  incline  one  to  ask,  half  despairingly,  whether  the 

compulsory  education  we  hear  so  much  about,  and  which  we 

I   are  taxed  so  heavily  to  pay  for,  is  doing  any  appreciable  good. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  are  aa  ready  to  believe  in 

I  Bpectral  apparitions  as  their  great-great-grandfathers  were  to 

believe  in  the  Cock  Lane  Gho.st  at  a  period  when,  probably, 

1  not  one  out  of  four  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  could 

read  or  write. 
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The  Lord  Mayor  has  announced  his  intention  of  holding  a 
meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  of 
November,  in  furtherance  of  the  project  for  introducing  the 
National  Anthem  into  India.  I  learn  that  the  National  Anthem 
has  been  translated  into  Arabic,  Hindii,  Persian,  and  Hindustani 
by  the  Mirza  Muhammad  Bakir  Khan,  linguist  and  poet,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  translate  the  anthem  into  eleven  more  Oriental  languages 
— Sanskrit,  Hindi,  Marathi,  Gujerati,  Kanarese,  Bengali,  Malay, 
Tamil,  Telugu,  Cingalese,  and  Burmese — making  fifteen  lan- 
guages in  all;  and  in  order  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
the  Oriental  words,  Mr.  Cusins,  *  Master  of  the  Music '  to  Her 
Majesty,  and  Mr.  F.  H,  Cowen  have  kindly  consented  to 
rearrange  the  notation  of  the  hymn. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  speakers  at  the  forthcoming  meeting 
at  the  Mansion  House  will  be  enabled  to  throw  a  little  light 
on  the  vexed  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  words  and 
music  of  God  save  the  King — now,  happily,  Queen.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  the  positive  statement  that  in  1794  a 
gentleman  named  Townsend  was  able  to  report  that  in  1740 
his  father  had  dined  at  a  tavern  in  Cornhill  to  celebrate  the 
capture  of  Porto  Bello,  and  that  he  heard  Henry  Carey  (the 
author  of  Sally  in  our  Alley)  sing  Ghd  save  the  King  as  a 
song  of  his  own  writing  and  composition.  Again,  we  have 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Harrington,  the  celebrated  physician  of 
Bath,  that  Carey  wrote  both  the  words  and  music  of  the 
National  Anthem ;  but  that,  at  his  request,  the  bass  was 
rewritten,  in  correcter  harmony  than  Carey  had  been  able  to 
devise,  by  John  Christopher  Smith. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Memorials  of  the  OuUd  of  Merchant 
Taylors,  the  claims  of  Ben  Jonson  to  have  written  the  words, 
and  Dr.  John  Bull  to  have  composed  the  music,  of  Ood  save 
the  King,  are  tersely  and  temperately  stated.  King  James  i., 
with  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  dined  at  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall 
on  the  16th  July  1607.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Ben 
Jonson  was  engaged  by  the  Company  '  about  a  speech  to  be 
made  to  welcome  His  Majesty ; '  that  Doctor  John  Bull — ^not 
Bichard  Bull,  as  Chambers's  Booh  of  Days  has  it — did  '  play 
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all  dinner  time,'  after  which  the  King  heard  '  a  melodious  soug 
of  farewell  by  three  rare  men  in  a  ship,  apparelled  in  watchet 
silk  like  seamen :  which  song  so  pleased  His  Majesty  that  he 
caused  it  to  be  sung  three  times  over.'  Furthermore,  it  is 
certain  that  Doctor  John  Bull  was  admitted  a  liveryman  of 
the  Company  '  for  his  love  and  kindness  fur  giving  the  music 
which  -was  performed  in  the  King's  Chamber,  gratis ; '  and 
that  the  Doctor  went  out  of  this  kingdom  in  1613,  and  out 
of  this  world  in  1622,  leaving  a  song  entitled  God  save  the 


A  NEW  generation  has  sprung  up  since  the  first  production, 
two-and-twenty  years  ago,  of  the  late  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's 
comedy  of  The  Overland  Smtte,  wliich  has  been  revived  with 
great  splendour  and  brilliant  success  at  the  Hayniarket 
Tlieatre.  The  piece,  when  it  was  first  played,  had  a  run 
of  seventy  nights ;  but  it  was  not  often  revived ;  it  did  not 
by  any  means  become  a  '  stock '  piece,  and  to  four-fifths  of 
the  audience  who  lately  crowded  the  Haymarket  TJie  Over- 
land Route  was  probably,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  new 
production.  There  may  have  been  some  old  playgoers  present 
who  remembered  distinctly  tlie  first  performance  of  the 
play,  and  others  who  had  seen  but  had  forgotten  all  about 
it ;  and  there  were  doubtless  present  the  usual  contingent 
(happily  a  very  small  one)  of  inveterate  cynics  and  grumblers, 
with  their  accuatomed  '  All !  it's  all  very  wtU ;  but  you 
should  have  seen  Charles  Matltcirs'a  Tom  Dexter  and 
Buckatone's  Atiijutetua  Lnvibi.iinl/  Wln.'ii  1  wita  yiinig,  these 
fripjn!'  '  ■■    '  iviiorry 

wert  .  'iitltf* 

Kni^'i 


graibi 
'Wiir 
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again,  of  'Merry  England/  People  will  rarely  admit  that 
there  is  any  merriment  in  England  nowadays ;  but  they  are 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  we  were  all  very  merry  indeed, 
once  upon  a  time. 

To  my  mind,  The  Overland  Route,  as  revived  under  the 
Bancroft  management,  is  much  more  handsomely  and  taste- 
fully placed  on  the  stage  than  it  was  in  the  lamented 
Buckstone's  time,  and  it  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  quite 
as  well  acted, — only  it  is  differently  acted.  Just  a  little 
clashing  between  two  schools  of  comic  acting  is  visible.  That 
excellent  comedian  Mr.  C.  Brookfield,  who  plays  the  lean  and 
slippered  pantaloon;  Mr.  Colepepper,  the  amorous  Indian 
Civil  Servant,  who  has  made  a  muddle  of  his  accounts  with 
Government ;  and  Mr.  Alfred  Bishop,  who  plays  the  equally 
amorous  and  highly  diplomatic  Sir  Solomon  Eraser,  KC.B., 
belong  to  the  new  school  of  comedy.  They  'make  up' 
faultlessly:  they  are  quietly  realistic;, but  they  are  a  little 
too  undemonstrative.  They  do  not  act  quite  enough.  Those 
of  us  who  have  been  so  wicked  (but  it  was  a  very  long  time 
ago)  to  have  been  present  at  a  prize  fight  will  remember  the 
period  in  the  contest  when  the  spectators  were  wont  to  grow 
weary  of  scientific  exhibitions  of  sparring,  and  with  frenzied 
adjurations  called  on  the  belligerents  to  'fight.'  Messrs. 
Brookfield  and  Bishop  are  not  quite  combative  enough.  They 
should  spar  a  little  less  and  '  fight '  a  little  more.  Opposed 
to  these  representatives  of  the  polished  and  quiescent  school, 
we  have  two  wonderfully  good  artists,  Mrs.  John  Wood — who 
plays  the  '  blooming  widow,'  Mrs.  Lovibond — and  Mr.  David 
James,  who,  with  unflagging  verve  and  humour,  fills  to  the 
general  delight  the  part  of  the  henpecked  and  eventually 
fugitive  husband,  Augustus  Lovibond.  Mrs.  John  Wood  and 
Mr.  David  James  are  bright  ornaments  of  the  old  school  of 
faioadly  accentuated  comedy. 

Now  and  again,  perhaps,  the  comedy  is  a  little  too  broad, 

and  Taiges  on  fieurce;   but  is  not  Tony  Lumpkin  a  farcical 

eharaoter]    is  not  Mrs.  Malaprop   one?      But   the   slight 

liqg  which  has  been  hinted  at  is  soon  toned  down  and 

>  iato  hannoiiy  by  the  inimitably  clever  acting  of  Mrs. 

I  the  coquettish  Mrs.  Sebright,  who,  although  she 

od  8ort  of  husband  at  home,  passes  herself  ofT 


aa  a  widow  while  she  is  a  passenger  on  board  the  Simoom, 
and  flirts  in  the  most  shameless  manner  with  the  two  old 
dotards  Sir  Solomon  Fraser  and  Mr.  Colepcpper.  From  one 
she  takes  a  diamond  parure,  and  from  the  other  an  ladiau 
shawl,  knowing  full  well — reprehensible,  yet  eliarming  little 
woman  1 — that  the  day  must  come  when  she  will  be  bound  to 
confess  that  she  can  marry  neither  of  her  admirers.  She 
wishes  that  they  should  give  her  all,  and  that  she  could  give 
them  nothing.  '  It  is  a  bargain  often  made  in  love,'  says  Mr. 
Thackeray,  somewhere.  Mrs.  Bancroft  belongs  to  no  school, 
eave  that  of  innate  naturalness  and  grace,  uncontrollable 
vivacity,  inimitable  </aieU  de  cceur,  and  pure,  racy  fun.  The 
part  of  Mrs.  Sebright  is  not  an  attractive  one.  It  is  far  from 
sympathetic ,  yet  before  Mrs.  Bancroft  has  been  five  minutes 
on  the  stage  she  contrives  to  make  us  forget  all  that  is 
repellent  m  the  character  of  the  coquettR  for  coquetry's  own 
sake,  and  to  enlist  alb  our  sympathies. 

'.  once  saw  Charles  Matliewa  attempt  tlie  part  of  Lovelace 
in  a  dramatized  version  (a  translation  from  the  French)  of 
Clarissa  Harlowe.  He  tried  to  represent  an  aristocratic 
and  haughty,  and,  in  the  last  act,  a  sentimental  Lovelace. 
The  essay  was  a  dismal  failure.  Now,  had  Mr.  Bancroft,  who 
plays  the  young  surgeon,  Tom  Dexter,  the  De^ix  ex  mackind  of 
Tke  Overland  Houte,  attempted  to  imitate  the  buoyancy,  the 
t^jitity,  and  the  '  patter '  volubility  of  the  Mathewsian  Dexter, 
he  must  have  failed  as  dismally  as  Charles  himself  did  in 
Lovelace.  Mr.  Bancroft  contented  himself  with  impersonating 
Dexter  aa  a  bluff,  manly,  warm-hearted,  jovial,  and  chivalrous 
i  young  fellow,  strapping  and  athletic,  and  altogether  the  kind 
of  erratic  Bohemian  who  would  have  rendered  to  his  fellow- 
passengers  the  assistance  which  Dexter  renders  on  aliipboard 
and  after  the  steamer  has  been  wrecked  on  the  reef  in  the 
Ked  Sea,  and  with  whom  so  pretty  and  innocent  a  girl  aa 
Mary  Colepepper,  the  embarrassed  Civil  Servant's  daughter, 
would  have  fallen  in  love.  Mary  Colepepper  herself  found  a 
very  effective  representative  in  Miss  Tilbury,  a  young  lady 
who,  if  not  actually  a  dibutante,  is  evidently  very  new  to  the 
stage  ;  but  whose  youth,  good  looks,  clear  inteUigence,  and 
I  graceful  and  ladylike  demeanour  should  stand  her  in  good  stead 
f  in  eventually  attaining  a   high   rank  in  hur  profession.     Mr. 
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Stewart  Dawson  was  very  bluff  and  'ship- shape'  as  Tottles, 
the  steward,  who  so  sturdily  keeps  guard  over  the  ship's  stores 
on  the  reef ;  Mr.  Fabert  was  very  good  indeed  in  the  sceptical 
Moleskin,  who  declines  to  believe  that  any  statement  made  to 
him  by  a  prisoner  in  his  custody  'will  wash;'  and  Mr.  E. 
Smedley  plays  very  easily  and  appreciatively  the  slight  part 
of  the  vapid  and  selfish  military  '  swell/  Captain  Clavering. 
Quite  another  kind  of  martial '  swell,'  Major  M'Turk,  who  is 
a  rodomontading  bully  in  the  first  two  acts,  and  a  whimpering 
coward  with  incipient  delirium  tremens  in  the  third,  was 
vigorously  portrayed  by  Mr,  Everill.  The  deliriously  tremu- 
lous part  of  Major  M'Turk's  character  appears  to  have  been 
calqiU  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  on  his  own  character  of  the  drunken 
lawyer's  clerk,  so  excellently  played  by  Mr.  Chippendale  in 
Our  American  Cousins, 

I  have  said  more  about  the  acting  in  The  Overland  Route 
than  about  the  play  itself,  which  is  but  a  'sleezy'  one,  com- 
prising a  superabundance  of  weak  underplots,  without  a 
central  or  *  backbone '  plot.  It  is  indeed  less  of  the  nature 
of  a  drama  than  of  an  enlarged  'drawing-room  entertain- 
ment,' capitally  performed  and  superbly  mounted.  It  will 
have,  I  should  say,  a  long  and  prosperous  run. 

Miss  Lila  Clay  has  approved  herself,  at  the  Op^ra  Comique 
Theatre,  a  champion,  in  quite  a  novel  and  original  direction, 
of  the  rights  of  women.  I  have  listened  ere  now  to  a 
*  female  orchestra '  in  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places,  from 
Vienna  to  Amsterdam,  and  from  Moscow  to  Pera;  and  I 
remember  a  music  hall  in  New  York — I  think  in  the  Bowery 
— where  there  were  '  fifty  pretty  waiter-girls  in  rich  Oriental 
costume.'  Still,  I  never  yet  beheld  a  performance,  vocal, 
instrumental,  choregraphic,  lyrical,  and  dramatic,  given  entirely 
by  members  of  the  fair  sex.  The  Op^ra  Comique  was 
crowded  on  Monday  evening  last  with  gilded  youths 
anxious  to  witness  Miss  Lila  Clay's  plucky  experiment  It 
was  a  highly  amusing  performance.  Some  of  the  ladies  sang 
charmingly,  and  there  was  some  excellent  dancing,  including 
a  capital  hornpipe,  a  minuet  dance  by  children,  and  an 
'American  Boot  Dance,'  with  pleasing  effects  of  variegated 
{hb     The  operetta,  entitled  On  Condition^  written  by  Mr. 
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Eobert  Iteece,  and  the  music  for  whicli  has  been  composed  by 
that  distinguished  Kapelhieieter  Heir  Meyer  Lutz,  struck  me 
aa  being  lyrically  full  of  very  sparkling  and  '  singable '  music, 
and  as  regards  its  libretto  mainly  rubbish.  Altogether,  Miss 
Lila  Clay's  '  Musical  and  Dramatic  Company,  composed 
entirely  of  ladies,'  appeared  to  give  the  highest  satisfaction  to 
the  crowded  audience.  The  gallery,  at  first  disposed  to  be 
somewhat  derisive,  speedily  toned  down,  and  those  who  came 
to  'chaff'  remained  to  applaud. 

Toole's  Theatre  has  reopened  for  the  winter  season. 


'The  Politics  of  Literature  and  Intellect.'  Humph!  The 
Earl  of  Carnarvon  having  recently  made  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that '  three-fourths  of  the  litei-ary  power  of  the  country 
and  four-fifUis  of  the  intellectual  ability  are  on  the  Con- 
servative side,'  a  rash  correspondent  of  the  7Vm«,  sigoiog 
himself  '  a  Literary  Man,'  and  hailing  from  the  Athemeum 
Club,  denies  the  accuracy  of  Lord  Carnarvon's  contention,  and 
submits  a  list  of  men  of  literaiy  power  or  intellectual  ability 
who  (allowing  for  occasional  dislike  of  particiilar  measures  or 
Ministers)  are,  at  all  events,  not  on  the  Conservative  side. 
Here  is  the  list :- — 

'Froude,  KiuglakB,  Lecky,  Freeman,  Herbert  Spencer,  Trollope,  BroimiDg, 
Matthow  Arnold,  Olipbaat,  Leslie  Stepben,  Treveljau,  Hajwird,  Jawett, 
Reeve,  HngheB,  Rawlinson,  Lajard,  Fcrguaaon,  Sptttti3Woode(P.R.3.),  Lnbbock. 
Owen,  Tyndall,  Huiley,  Grove,  Henry  Smith,  Goldwin  Smith,  Gavaa  Duffy, 
Grant  DulT,  Coitwrigbt,  Bain,  Tulloth,  Toitvns,  ¥.  Harrisoa,  Horeonrt, 
ISroUrii^k,  Lord  E.  Fitnnaurice,  Lowe  (iMti  ShcrliMcke},  Lord  Dufferin,  Lurd 
Houghton,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Gladstone.* 

I  have  known  in  my  time  a  few  cIi^vpt  mrn  of  letlers  who 

were  !.::■  ■!    .                 '■''■-.  '!"■'  ■  -nitoii 

Hum,  N"(>oii 

Talfoii;.  Iiirty 
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Byron,  Moore,  Shelley,  Campbell,  Ha:ditt,  Leigh  Hunt,  Charles 
Lamb,  and  Sydney  Smith.  But,  as  regards  the  existing  epoch, 
I  am  afraid — sadly  afraid — that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  on 
the  side  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  The  literary  giants  of  the 
day,  and  those  possessing  the  greatest  amount  of  intellectual 
ability,  are  imquestionably  all  staunch  Tories,  Here  is  my 
little  list : — 

The  Marquis  of  Salisburyi  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton, 
Mr.  T.  S.  Bowles,  the  Earl  of  Desart,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
Mr.  Warton,  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell,  Lord  John  Manners,  The  Editors  and  the 
Staffs  of  the  Qtuurterly  Review,  the  Morning  Post,  the  Standard^  the  Saturday 
Review,  the  WhitehaU  Review,  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood,  Mr.  Traill,  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin,  and  the  Great  MacDermott. 

The  Times  '  Literary  Man '  adds  that  he  is  prepared  to  make 
large  additions  to  his  list  of  Liberals.  So  am  I  to  my  list  of 
Tories,  Let  us,  irrespective  of  our  party  sympathies,  be  candid. 
The  truth  is  great,  and  shall  prevail. 


The  burning  down  of  Ingestre  Hall,  a  splendid  example  of 
Elizabethan  architecture,  and  one  of  the  sumptuous  seats  of 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  has  led  to  the  publication  of  certain 
veiy  sensible  suggestions  that  the  owners  of  'The  Stately 
Homes '  of  England  should  have  their  mansions  exhaustively 
surveyed  and  reported  upon  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of 
those  houses  from  fire.  The  destruction  of  a  '  stately  home ' 
is  not  only  a  domestic  calamity,  but  may  be  a  national  calamity. 
Sead  in  this  regard,  that  which  Herr  Adolf  Michaelis  writes  in 
his  introduction  to  his  great  work,  AncierU  Marbles  in  Oreat 
Britain^  an  English  translation  of  which,  most  carefully  and 
appxedatively  executed  by  Mr.  C.  A.  M.  Fennell,  M.A.,  has 
'  been  published,  in  noble  completeness,  by  the  Cambridge 
ntj  Press.     Hear  Herr  Michaelis : — 

-'^qiitiy  in  Sniope  can  at  this  day  boast  of  such  a  wealth  of  private 
IfM  irorloi  of  art  as  England,  which,  in  this  particular,  recalls 
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the  Rome  of  the  Iflth  and  17th  centnriea.  Oreitt  is  the  number  of  toivD  hotlses, 
and  palaces,  «(ifi  grtattr  Ike  nunt&»-  <{/*  founfry  Mats,  io  which  the  noble  and 
the  rich  treasars  ap,  bj  the  side  of  incompsrmble  masterpieces  of  modem  pgjnt- 
ing,  considerable  coUections  of  antique  tut,  eapeciallj  of  sciilptnre.  So  numeroOB 
are  the;,  that  few  have  sn;  notion  of  this  abundance  of  treasure*,  and  perbapi 
DO  one  indiriduni  enjoTS  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  them.' 

The  writer's  glowing  description  of  the  gems  of  aatiqnity 
treasured  up  in  town  houses  and  palaces,  and  especially  in 
those  '  country  seats  '  which  I  have  italicized,  should  act  as  a 
salutary  reminder  to  their  owners  to  call  in  the  fire-expert 
to  ascertain  to  what  extent  there  is  mouldering  woodwork  ia 
ceilings  autl  wainscots,  and  '  beams  in  the  chimney."  Captain 
Eyre  Shaw  to  the  rescue .' 

As  for  the  book  which  I  have  quoted,  and  through  Uie 
eight  hundred  and  odd  pages  of  which  I  am  steadily  wading, 
it  is  t)ie  most  astonishing  storehouse  of  the  technology  of 
plastics  that  I  have  lately  seen.  Dr.  Friedrich  Kreuzer'f 
Symbolik  und  Mythologie  der  Allen  Volker  besonda-  der 
Cfrieclten  is  '  stiff '  reading ;  Dr,  J.  H,  Kraiise's  Gyvmastik  und 
Agonistik  der  Helknen  is  somewhat  of  a  strong  strain  on  your 
'intellectual  ability;'  but  Herr  Michaelis  combines  with  a 
burden  of  sesthetic  lore  which  would  crush  most  men,  the 
patient  industry  of  a  Camden,  a  Leland,  a  Dugdale.  and  a 
Stow. 
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ment  H  Wiltemierg,'  The  English  translator  of  D'Aitbigne's 
'  mythical'  work  has  evidently  followed  hia  author's  orthography 
of  the  name  of  the  German  town  in  question. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  IMctumnaire  Universel,  I  went  to 
Bayle's  Dictionnaire  Historiqae  et  Critique;  and  there  I  find 
the  town  mentioned  as  Vitemberg.  Finally,  I  consnlted  the 
French  Encydopadia  of  D'Alembert  and  Diderot ;  and,  under 
the  article  '  Luther,'  I  find  an  allusion  to  Vitmiberg.  On  the 
other  hand, '  J.  P.'  (Castelnau)  sends  me  some  cuttings  from  a 
German  railway  guide,  in  which  the  town  is  nnmistakeably 
marked  Wittenlierg. 

The  case,  then,  stands  thus,  that  Br.  Merle  B'Aubign^, 
writing  in  French,  followed  the  orthography  of  Bayle, 
D'Alembert,  and  Diderot;  while  the  English  translator  of 
L'Sistoire  de  la  lUforviaiion  followed  D'Aubign^,  and  I 
followed  the  translator. 

A  common-sense  light  is  thrown  on  this  extremely  trifling 
question  (which  some  of  my  correspondents  seem  to  think  to 
be  at  the  very  least  equal  in  importance  to  the  question  of  the 
authorship  of  Junius,  or  the  sanity  or  otherwise  of  Torquato 
Tasso)  by  the  '  terrible  person '  (and  very  talented  writer), 
'  K,  P.'  himself,  who  remarks : — 

'  It  a  scarce  worth  the  while  to  be  pedaDtic  abont  such  a  matter.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  WManherg.  The  name  is  varioaaly  spelt  in  the  original  editioiu 
ait  Lnther'a  works  as  Wittenberg,  Wittaberg,  and  Wlttemberg  ;  bat  we  never 

come  ncroai)  a  Witten  or  Wittetn-frurg.  To  one  who  ia  intarested  in  old  folk- 
histor;,  it  is  a  mutter  of  some  import  to  know  whether  the  name  of  a  town 
originated  by  tbo  falk  clnatering  ronnd  the  "burg"  of  some  noble,  or  bnilt  a 
home  for  itself  on  the  top  of  some  eaaily  defended  ' '  berg. " ' 

I  agree  with  every  word  the  gentleman  says  ;  still,  between 

K'lhe  'burgs'  and  the  'bei^'  the  way  to  (English)  madness 

The    Enj^isli    Gazetteers    speak    of   the    Kingdom   of 

I  Wortemberg ; '  so  do  the  Germans ;  but  Herr  J,  E.  Wessely, 

DiUionary  of  the  Englith  and  Oerman  Lan- 

Btnbardt  Tauchnitz),  gives  the  English  of 

rtembei^h.     And    the    same    authority 

>ut  Sr/urt   as   Erford,   and    Ootthard 
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as  Godard.     I  scarcely  think  that  we  speak  of  the  '  St.  Godard'J 

Tunnel. 


'  Oh,  little  dog  Diamond  !  little  dog  Diamond  .'  what  hm 
yoTi  done  ? '  Sir  Isaac  Kewton  is  said  to  have  said  when  his 
faithful  but  careless  '  bow-wow '  overturned  a  lighted  taper 
which  set  fire  to  and  destroyed  the  priceless  manuacripta  of  the 
illustrious  philosopher.  In  a  similar  spirit  of  mild  remon- 
strance the  admirers  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  pungeiitly 
(yet  gently)  satirical  of  English  draughtsmen  may  say, '  Oh, 
Mr.  John  Tenniel !  Mr.  John  Tenuiel  I  what  have  yon  done  ? 
'J.  S.  M."  sends  me  from  Seville  a  local  payer,  called  Ln 
AnAoliicia,  and  therein  I  read  the  following  alarming  para- 
graph :— 

'  "  Todaa  \a&  socioJaiica  y  centroa  de  recrooB  de  Malaga,  quo  eataban  flUBcrilw 
rI  PuTic/i,  peri6dico  aatirico  ingl^  se  han  dado  de  baju  en  laa  liataa  de  SDBcriciDli, 
justamante  t^endidoa  por  una  caricatuia  del  periiiilico  loodoneDse  en  q 
represoDtaba  la  Espana  bajo  la  Sgura  da  nn  una  con  nn  enonne  bozal." 

" '  CreenioB  que  en  SeTilla  encontmrd  dichs  resolacion  tantos  ejemjilos 
suacricionoB  ttnj^  eu  esta  ciudad  el  referido  periiSdica  londonenae. "  ' 

'  All  on  account ' — not '  of  Eliza,'  but  of  Mr.  Tenniel  having 
iTi  his  vigorous  cartoon  in  Pnnck  of  '  The  Lion's  Just  Share,' 
delineated  Spain  in  the  guise  of  a  donkey.  The  Dons  are 
(iangeroas  people  to  quiz.  Yon  may  remember  that  some  years 
since  I  got  into  fearful  trouble  for  hinting  that  the  natives  of 
Gibraltar  were  sometimes  known  as  '  Eacorpioues  de  roca.' 
Why,  it  was  Captain  Marryat  who  spoke  of  '  los  hijos  de 
Gibraltar  '  as  '  rock  scorpions '  nearly  fifty  years  ago !  The 
furious  hidalgos  of  Malaga  have  banished  Punch,  and  the 
caballeros  of  Seville  threaten  to  follow  suit :  all  because  Mr. 
Tenniel  depicted  an  asinine  embodiment  of  Spain.  But  did 
he  not  also  represent  Kusaia  as  a  bear,  Turkey  as  a  fox,  and 
France  as  a  shaven  poodle  ?  To  have  been  duly  compli- 
mentary to  the  susceptible  Peninsulars  the  artist  should  have 
typified  Spain  as  the  Lion  of  Castile;  but  then  there  woiild. 
have  been  two  lions  in  the  cartoon,  and  it  would  have  been 
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I  like  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  very  much  indeed ;  and  I 
should  counsel  Punch  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Dons  at 
once.  The  Gloomy  Chieftain,  with  his  usual  adroitness, 
should  be  easily  able  to  set  matters  straight  Let  him  remind 
the  offended  descendants  of  the  Buy  Cid  Campeador  that  of 
all  donkeys  the  Spanish  is  the  largest  and  the  handsomest ; 
and  that  it  was  on  a  donkey  that  the  wise  and  witty  Sancho 
Pan9a  rode.  As  for  the  great  white  Spanish  jackass,  he  is,  in 
degree,  as  precious  as  a  barb  of  purest  blood.  Negotiations 
almost  diplomatic  in  their  complexity  have  to  be  gone  through 
before  such  a  king-donkey  can  be  obtained.  I  remember 
being  told  a  story  of  an  English  Milord  who  thought  that  he 
had  completed  the  purchase  of  such  a  jackass,  when  he  was 
told  by  the  proprietor  of  the  arrogant  animal  that  yet  another 
formality  had  to  be  gone  through  before  Don  Moko  could  be 
shipped  for  England.  The  Milord  had  not  yet  made  provision 
for  the  board  and  lodging,  with  six  months'  salary  in  advance, 
of  the  jackass's  compadre,  whose  special  function  it  was  to  play 
the  gtcitar  to  him  when,  he  was  sad. 


—I 


A  PARAGRAPH  is  goiug  the  round  of  the  papers  to  the  effect 
that  the  following  recipe  for  baked  ices  has  been  acclimatized 
at  Paris  by  the  chef  ot  the  Chinese  Ambassadors: — 'Make 
your  ice  very  firm ;  roll  out  some  light  paste  thin,  and  cut  it 
into  small  squares ;  place  a  spoonful  of  ice  in  the  centre  of  each 
piece  of  paste,  and  fold  it  up  carefully  so  that  no  air  may  get 
in,  and  bake.    The  paste  will  be  cooked  before  the  ice  can  melt' 

But  I  remember  that  at  Delmonico's  restaurant,  at  the 
corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  Street,  New  York, 
they  served  us,  on  New-Year's  Day  1880,  with  a  baked 
ice,  appropriately  styled  an  'Alaska.'  The  core  of  this 
*  torridofrigid '  preparation  was  a  very  firm  vanille  ice. 
Bound  it  was  a  soujffU,  or  a  whipped  cream,  I  forget  which. 
Then  the  preparation  was  lightly  baked,  or  else  browned  with 
a  salamander.     It  was  strangely  good.     The  soujffU  was  quite 
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Iiot  and  the  ice  was  quite  cold  ;  and  we  were  not,  immediately 
afterwards,  taken  to  the  Bellevue  Hospital  to  be  treated  for 
indigestion. 


Thkre  is  a  Sony,  wedded  to  a  very  beautiful  melody,  be- 
ginning '  When  I  left  thy  shores,  0  Naxos,'  with  which  many 
of  my  readers  may  be  familiar,  and  the  words  of  which  are 
attributed  to  Byron,  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  words 
and  the  melody  ever  since  I  was  a  child.  But  a  correspondent, 
'H.  r.  H.,'  tells  me  that,  for  many  years,  he  has  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  find  the  verses  in  any  edition  of  Byron's  workg. 
Do  any  of  my  musically  and  poetically  inclined  correspondents 
know  aught  about  '  When  I  left  thy  shores,  0  Naxos '  ? 


As  all  the  world  and  his  wife  are  talking  about  Much  Ado 
ah<fiU  Nothinij  at  the  Lyceum,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  making 
mention  of  a  passage  in  one  of  Benedick's  speeches.  In 
Act  i.  Scene  1,  the  saturnine  gentleman  from  Padua  remarks, 
'  Like  the  old  tale,  my  Lord :  it  is  not  bo,  nor  'twas  not  so ; 
but,  indeed,  God  forbid  it  should  be  so.'  Did  you  feel  your 
flesh  creep  and  your  blood  run  just  a  little  cold  when  you 
heard  '  the  old  tale '  alluded  to  ?  Did  your  nurse,  when  you 
were  a  child,  never  tell  you  the  astonishing  story  of  Blood- 
thirsty Mr.  Fox,  the  Lady  Margaret  and  her  Two  Brothers, 
and  the  Lady  of  the  Severed  Hand  ■? 

I  wonder  if  this  appalling  legend  survives  in  En^tah 
nurseries  at  the  present  day.  Perhaps  it  has  been  supplanted 
by  Blue  Beard  (the  plot  of  which  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
story  of  Mr.  Fox),  or  perhaps  (which  is  the  likelier)  modern 
English  parents  do  not  allow  their  nurses  to  tell  blood-curdling 
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stories  to  the  little  ones  at  all.  But  in  my  childhood  we  had 
a  rare  narmtor  of  *  bogey '  stories.  She  knew  '  Mr.  Fox  ; '  she 
knew  the  story  of  '  Jerry  Abershaw,  Jerry  Abershaw,  how  are 
you  ?  *  and  in  particular  she  had  a  marrow-freezing  version  of 
the  legend  of  '  Hugh  of  Lincoln,'  beginning 

'  It  rains,  it  rains,  in  Merry  Scotland, 

It  rains  both  great  and  small ; 
And  all  the  children  in  merry  Scotland 

Must  needs  play  at  ball. 
They  toss  the  ball  so  high  ;  and  they  toss  the  ball  so  low  : 

They  toss  it  into  the  Jew's  garden, 
Wliere  the  Jews  sate  aUofa  row, ' 

How  often,  on  my  slate,  have  I  drawn  the  Jews  sitting  '  all 
of  a  row '  in  prodigious  turbans  and  with  formidable  hook 
noses,  and  a  row  of  trees  behind  them  i*esembling  maypoles, 
surmounted  by  gigantic  cauliflowers !  One  of  the  '  Jews' 
daughters,  a-dressed  all  in  green,'  issues  from  the  garden  and 
says, '  Come  in,  come  in,  my  pretty  lad,  and  you  shall  have  your 
ball  again.'     And  then  comes  the  terrific  catastrophe : 

*  They  set  me  in  a  chair  of  state  and  gave  me  sugar  sweet ; 
They  laid  me  on  a  dresser  hoard  and  stuck  me  like  a  sheep. 
Oh  !  lay  a  Bible  at  my  head,  and  a  prayer>book  at  my  feet, 
In  the  well  that  they  did  throw  me  in, 
Full  five-and- fifty  feet  deep.' 

*  Be  bold,  be  bold — but  not  too  bold,  lest  that  your  heart's 
blood  should  run  cold.'  All  students  of  Spenser  know  that 
the  mysterious  inscription  over  the  portal  of  Mr.  Fox's  hall  is 
nearly  identical  with  that  beheld  by  Britomart  in  the  House 
of  Busyrane : 

'  And  as  she  look'd  about  she  did  behold 
How  over  that  same  door  was  likewise  writ. 
Be  Bold,  be  Bold,  and  everywhere  he  Bold, 
That  much  she  mused,  but  could  not  answer  it.' 

The  warlike  maid  is  likewise  warned  not  to  be  *  too  bold.' 
Query  ?  Is  the  story  of  Mr.  Fox  in  its  origin  an  English 
story  ?  Would  Spenser  have  interpolated  the  motto  of  a  mere 
grannam  nursery  tale  in  a  magnificent  epic  ?  Benedick  quotes 
the  '  old  tale  *  jocularly ;  but  Spenser  is  grave  and  earnest 
in  his  account  of  the  House  of  Busyrane  {Faerie  Queene, 
Book  iii.  canto  xi.).  '  Be  bold !  be  bold,  but  not  too  bold/ 
has  very  possibly  a  far  from  English  origin. 

2g 
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A  RECENTLY  publisher!  book — and  a  very  jjleasant  one- — 
entitled  The  FrUndships  of  Mary  Riisaell  Milford,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange,  and  mainly  consisting  of  letters  by 
and  to  the  delightful  author  of  Our  Village,  seems  to  have  led 
to  a  considerable  amount  of  gossip  in  what  are  termed 
'  literary  and  journalistic  circles.'  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  where  those  circles  are  ;  but  now  and  again  a  friend 
tells  nie  what  is  going  on  in  these  small  worlds  of  small  talk. 
A  passive  in  one  of  Miss  Mitford's  o-vvn  letters,  written  soon 
after  the  Coup  d'Elat,  has  been  much  commented  upon  : — 

■  Do  yoa  acp  the  Timet  ?  nnii,  if  so,  do  you  ptrnember  certain  lettera,  signed 
"  An  Engliatiniati,"  abusing  my  dour  Bnjierarl  Thosa  letters  had  a  tone  of 
authority  which  might  havo  become  not  merely  a  Judge  or  a  Bishop,  but  a 
Cardinal  or  a  Lord  Chancellor.  Well,  they  were  written  by  an  nndergmduate 
at  Oiford,  a  lad  called  Vernon  Hnroourt,  whom  our  tad  here — Genres  Eusaell 
(whom  bis  mothor  and  1  pot  and  scold  all  day  long)— talks  of  aa  his  junior. 
I'm  not  anre  that  he  waan't  his  fag  at  Eton.  1  cannot  tell  you  how  much  this 
haa  omuaed  roe.  The  letters  were  inflated  and  boniliaatio  enoogli  tor  Tom 
Thumb,  but  there  was  an  air  of  gran<Uur  about  them  which  mast  have  taken  in 
tlm  TiTaa: 

Moat  people  are  aware  that  Sir  "William  Vernon  Harcourt 
was  the  '  Historicus '  of  the  Tim^:s ;  but  few,  I  should  say, 
were  cognizant  of  the  fact — if  it  be  a  fact — that  he  was  also 
the  '  Englishman  '  who  was  wont  to  vituperate  Napoleon  III. 
so  violently.  I  remember  that,  at  the  time  of  the  letters  in 
question  making  their  appearance,  it  used  to  be  commonly 
bruited  about  that  the  '  Englishman  *  was  an  Irishman. 

Here,  however,  is  a  trifling  fact,  not  open  to  any  doubt  at 
all.  After  a  little  while  the  'Englishman's'  letters  ceased  to 
appear  in  the  Times  at  all ;  but  other  letters,  vigorous  and 
vehement,  appeared  in  another  daily  newspaper,  then  under 
the  editorship  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Grant.  But  I  must 
quote  that  respectable  authority  himself  in  his  Newspaper  Press : 
its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  Posttian  (voL  i.  p.  189)  : — 

"Immediately  after  the  toup  iTilal  of  Loois  Napfllron,  in  DocembfTlSji, 
9  sppi^ped   in  the  Mamlri'!  Aiirrrtim;   wliieh  i 
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present  century.  In  fact,  the  writer  was  everywhere  spoken  of  as  "a  second 
Junius,"  as  **  a  modern  Junius,'* '  etc. 

Worthy  Mr.  Gmnt  continues  that  at  the  time  of  the  first 
appearance  of  the  letters  he  did  not  know  who  the  '  English- 
man *  was ;  and  that  ten  years  after  their  publication  the 
secret  of  their  authorship  was  known  only  to  a  very  few  persons. 
The  funniest  part  of  the  business  was,  that  the  Advertiser 
*  Englishman '  used  to  assail  with  his  '  withering  invective/  not 
only  Louis  Napoleon,  but  the  Times  as  well,  which  he  often 
denounced  as  '  the  organ  of  Puddle  Dock '  and  an  '  Ichabod 
whose  glory  had  departed.'  Were  the  '  Englishman '  of  the 
Times  and  the  '  Englishman '  of  the  Advertiser  one  and  the 
same  gentleman ;  and  was  either,  or  were  both,  the  present 
Home  Secretary? 


Of  the  many  *  legitimate '  triumphs  achieved  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  under  the  thoughtful,  tasteful,  and  generous  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  the  revival  of  Shakspeare's  comedy 
of  Micch  Ado  about  Nothing  must  be  regarded  as,  in  almost 
every  respect,  the  brightest  £^nd  the  best.  Every  feature  of 
the  play  was  presented  in  i\\Q  gompletest,  the  handsomest,  and 
the  noblest  form  which  it  was  found  possible  to  extend  to 
it.  The  scenery,  the  dresses,  the  decorations,  the  music,  the 
groupings,  and  general  stage  management  were  all  splendid 
without  being  meretriciously  glittering,  and  artistic  without 
being  pedantic.  An  immensity  of  pains  has  evidently  been 
bestowed  on  this  sumptuous  production ;  but  the  labour  has 
as  evidently  been  one  of  love.  As  in  the  ordering  of  the 
tableaux,  so  in  the  minutest  details  of  the  pictorial  and 
sumptuary  embellishments,  one  recognises  everywhere  traces 
of  the  master  mind  of  the  earnest  student  and  accomplished 
artist^  whose  rise  to  the  very  highest  rank  in  his  useful  and 
ennobling  profession  is  only  another  proof  of  the  wisdom  of 

fen's  maxim  (attributed  to  half  a  dozen  more  recent 
diero),  that '  genius  is  a  great  power  of  attention.' 
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It  is  the  wondei-rully  attentive  manner  in  which  Mitch.  Ado 
ahoul  Nolhint}  has  been  placed  on  tiie  stage — it  is  the  studious 
and  appreciative  cai'efuhiess  which  has  heen  brought  to  bear 
on  every  scene  in  the  play,  that  lends  to  it  oue  of  the 
brightest  charms  of  the  present  revival — harmony.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  theve  is,  with  one  sohtary  and 
trifling  exception,  the  weakness  of  Dogberry  and  his  crew,  not 
one  f^se  note.  And  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  dispose  of 
the  shortconiinga  of  Dogberry  and  Vei'ges  first.  It  was  not  the 
fault  of  Mr,  Irving  that  the  audience,  whose  eyes  had  heeu 
filled  by  the  radiance  of  a  succession  of  sumptuous  Sicilian 
costumes,  failed  to  sympathize  with  the  sudden  and  ungenial 
contrast  presented  by  a  troop  of  purely  Elizabethan  muni- 
cipals who  might  have  been  the  very  counterparts  of  the 
watch  who  drag  away  poor  Dame  Quickly  to  have  '  whipping 
cheet '  in  Bridewell.  Nor  was  it  the  fault  of  the  painstaking 
comedian  who  played  Dogberry,  that  his  drolleries  failed  to 
elicit  more  than  a  moderate  response  of  hilarity  from  the 
audience.  Dogberry  in  the  study  is  still  as  rich  and  racy 
reading  as  ever ;  but  Dogberry  on  the  stage  is  growing  as 
obsolete  as  Justice  Overdo  in  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair. 
It  was  not  so  seventy-four  years  ago,  when  Leigh  Hunt,  in  the 
Hxamijier,  reviewed  a  performance  of  Muck  Ado  about  Nothing 
at  Covent  Garden.  '  The  broad  humour  of  the  play,'  he 
writes,  '  would  have  become  farce  in  any  other  persons  biit  a 
set  of  old,  ignorant,  and  inefficient  watchmen,  whose  constable 
of  the  night  ia  as  miserably  senseless  and  conceited  as  his 
lownesa  of  life  and  his  shadow  of  office  can  make  him.  .  .  . 
It  is  droll  enough  to  observe  the  perfect  resemblance 
between  Shakspeare's  watchmen  and  those  of  the  present 
time.  They  have  the  same  unoflicious  moderation,  the  same 
contempt  of  bustle,  the  same  patient  acquiescence,  and  the 
same  Epicurean  love  of  ease  and  retirement  that  distinguish 
our  own  nocturnal  guardians,  who  may  be  defined  to  be  so  many 
old  men  in  greatt-oats  condemned  for  a  certain  small  i>aynient 
to  shorten  their  Uvcs  by  duzlng  Lalf  the  night  In  boxes  exposed 
to  the  air.'     —  •■—     -         ..j..  __.. 

headed,  stl 
and  that 
merry 
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hearers.  Dogberry,  as  an  ofiBcer  of  police,  is  an  extinct  type. 
Between  the  night  -  constable  of  the  Elizabethan  and  he  of 
the  Georgian  era  there  was  a  precise  analogy ;  but  between 
the  constables  of  the  past  and  a  clear-headed  inspector  of 
police  and  his  constables,  who  are  readier  to  earn  promotion 
by  '  running  people  in '  than  to  turn  their  blind  side  to  a 
thief,  and  then  thank  Heaven  that  they  are  rid  of  a  knave, 
there  is  little,  if  any,  analogy  at  all.  As  for  Dogberry's 
perversions  of  English,  they  are,  to  modem  ears,  not  more 
diverting  than  the  blunders  of  Mrs.  Malaprop,  Mrs.  Rams- 
bottom,  and  Mrs.  Partington. 

Although  Benedick  and  Beatrice  are  only  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  an  under-plot  in  this  *  happy  compound  of  wit  and 
humour,  which  can  alternately  delight  the  fancy  of  the  polite 
part  of  the  audience  and  call  down  the  jovial  roar  of  the 
galleries,'  the  young  Lord  of  Padua  and  the  enchanting  niece 
of  Leonato  are  undoubtedly  the  personages  in  the  comedy  in 
whom  the  interest  of  the  spectators  is  most  earnestly  and 
continuously  concentrated.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
detestable  conspiracy  of  Don  John  the  Bastard  to  cast  a  slur 
on  the  fair  fame  of  Hero;  although  with  exquisite  art  the 
poet  has  made  it  one  of  Beatrice's  tests  of  Benedick's  love  for 
her  that  he  should  slay  the  somewhat  egotistic  and  unfeeling 
Claudio,  who,  believing  the  slanders  of  Don  John  and  his 
bravoes,  has  repudiated  his  bride  on  the  very  steps  of  the 
altar.  We  are  very  sorry  for  poor,  sweet,  meek,  and  resigned 
little  Hero ;  we  are  very  glad  when  her  honour  is  triumphantly 
rehabilitated ;  and  we  are  impressed — scarcely  with  admiration 
— by  the  coolness  of  Signer  Claudio,  who  is  so  ready  to  enter 
into  the  bonds  of  matrimony  with  a  new  love  directly  the 
old  one  has  been  consigned  (as  he  thinks)  to  the  silent  tomb. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  for  Benedick  and  Beatrice  that  we  chiefly 
care.  Their  *  merry  war '  begins  in  the  very  first  scene  in  the 
play ;  and  their  '  wit  skirmishes '  continue  to  the  very  end, 
W}ie$k  Benedick  bids  the  pipers  strike  up,  and  the  guests  in 
*•  house  all  fall  a-dancing.  But  what  a  marvellously 
^  medissval  and  especially  of  South  Italian 
^  context  to  Benedick's  merry  command 
hair  music  I  The  villain  Don  John 
^t  back  to  Messina  by  armed 
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men.  '  Think  not  of  him  till  to-morrow,'  cries  Benerliclc,  '  the 
ra&rried  man,'  liia  heart  full  of  triumphant  love  and  joy. 
'I'll  devise  thee  brave punisknie7its  for  him.  Strike  vp, pipers  f 
To-day  to  your  sarabanda  and  corantoea,  your  shawms  and 
sackbuts,  your  roasted  peacocks  and  brimming  bumpers  of 
choice  Sicilian  vintages,  to  your  masques  and  re  veilings. 
To-morrow  the  '  brave  punishments  ' — the  dungeon  vault,  tlie 
thumbscrew,  the  strappado,  and  the  rack. 

Beneath  all  these  jovial  gallantries  there  is  the  mediajval 
love  of  cruelty.  The  laughing  Beatrice,  even,  can  show  a 
touch  of  it  at  times.  '  Kill  Claudio ! '  slie  cries  to  Benedick, 
even  in  the  church.  She  loves  him  very  dearly ;  but  she 
must  have  Claudio's  life-blood,  for  slandered  Hero's  sake ; 
and  Benedick  must  shed  it,  or  he  is  not  the  man  for  Beatrice. 
It  was  the  character  of  the  age.  Everybody  waa  cruel 
When  the  children  of  Catharine  de  Medicia  were  very  good, 
she  used  to  send  them,  if  an  ext'eptionally  sanguinaiy  executioa 
was  to  take  place  in  the  Place  de  Grj-ve,  to  witness  the 
improving  spectacle. 

My  own  and  firm  opinion  is  that  Beatrice  has  loved 
Benedick — and  loved  him  with  her  whole  heart  and  soul — 
from  the  very  first  time  she  ever  set  eyes  upon  him,  and  that 
she  ia  most  determined  to  win  him  for  her  husband,  even  when 
she  flouts  him  the  most,  and  he  most  persistently  runs  away 
from  her.  The  humorous  artifice  planned  by  their  friends  to 
make  Benedick  believe  that  Beatrice  was  enamoured  of  him, 
and  vice  ve)-sd,  is  very  ingenious,  and  enlivens  the  action  of 
the  play ;  but  practically  (so  far  as  Beatrice  was  concerned) 
it  was  scarcely  needed.  Cupid  up  above,  and  she  below,  had 
settled  the  matter  long  ago.  And  Beatrice,  I  take  it.  would 
have  declared  her  passion  for  Benedick  long  before  she  does 
■  so,  but  for  the  fact  that  she  is  a  very  witty,  wilful  woman — 
a  *  tease,' in  fact — that  ahe  cannot,  for  the  life  of  her,  resist 
the  temptation  of  plaguing  and  tormenting  the  person  she 
loves  beat  in  the  whole  world.  Have  you  not  known  such 
charming,  adorable,  intolerable  women?  Unfortunately,  they 
sometimes  go  n  little  too  far,  end  lose  the  bijloved  one 
altogether.  Benedick  on  the  other  hand,  aa  I  understand 
him,  is,   to  be?it'  "eutleraan,  of 

a  somewhat  >  'ancics 
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that  he  is  a  misogynist,  because  he  is  shy  and  *  odd/  and 
is  reluctant  to  believe  that  any  woman  will  really  understand 
and  love  him.  That  is  the  case  with  vast  numbers  of  supposed 
woman-haters.  But  when  Benedick,  by  means  of  the  artifice 
already  alluded  to,  thinks  that  he  is  indeed  loved  (and  he  is 
quite  right  in  his  thinking),  he  straightway  becomes  the  most 
ardent  of  swains.  Yet  his  own  and  his  mistress's  superabundant 
wit  delightfully  defer  their  mutual  confession  of  love.  We 
haow  that  it  will  all  come  right  at  last,  and  are  content  to 
wait  patiently,  for  the  wit's  sake.  They  are  *  intellectual 
gladiators;*  and  they  are  bound  to  fall  to,  tooth  and  nail, 
whenever  they  meet.  That  which  Johnson,  in  an  essentially 
noble  passage,  says  of  the  personages  of  Congreve  may  be 
applied  with  equal  force  to  the  '  wit  combats '  of  the  Italian 
lovers :  '  Every  sentence  is  to  ward  or  strike ;  the  contest  of 
smartness  is  never  intermitted ;  their  wit  is  a  meteor  playing 
to  and  fro,  with  alternate  coruscations.' 

The  Beatrice  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry  is  an  entirely  fascinating 
and  lovable  performance.  It  is  an  enchantment,  a  spell,  that 
does  not  lose  its  force  through  five  long  acts.  It  is  throughout 
beautiful,  graceful,  and  natural — so  natural,  indeed,  that  in 
the  scene  in  the  church  when  Hero,  utterly  overwhelmed  by 
the  scandalous  accusation  brought  against  her,  sinks  prostrate 
on  the  pavement,  the  tears — unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken — 
were  streaming  down  Miss  Terry's  cheeks.  The  terrible 
resonance  of  her  *  Kill  Claudio !  *  yet  rings  in  my  ears  ;  het 
statuesque  attitude,  her  vengeful  countenance,  rise  vivid  before 
me  now.  They  are  the  accents,  the  mien, ,  the  gestures  of 
Camma  in  The  Cup ;  but  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothvnjg  Miss 
Terry  is  as  sweet  as  she  was  in  Juliet,  as  sweet  as  she  was 
in  Portia ;  and  merry,  and  arch,  and  saucy  to  boot,  she  made, 
to  my  mind,  the  loveliest  Beatrice  that  I  have  seen  fot  many 
a  long  year. 

There  have  been  Benedicks  and  Benedicks.  I  was  teading 
lately  a  comparison  between  the  *  married  man  *  as  played  by 
Lewis  and  by  Elliston.  Lewis,  it  appeared,  excelled  in  all 
the  lighter  parts  of  the  character ;  Elliston,  in  the  more  earnest 
and  impassioned.  In  Elliston  you  had  more  of  the  frank 
soldier,  more  of  the  man  of  rank,  more  of  the  resolute  lover ; 
in  Lewis,  more  of  the  airy  gaUant,  of  the  careless  heyday 
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fellow,  of  the  meny  soul  who  turns  everything  to  a  jest. 
When  Benedick's  manner  is  serious,  or  when  his  liumour 
acquires  an  atlditional  dryness  from  gravity,  you  were  intent 
on  the  '  forceful '  style  of  EUiston,  who  w,i3  the  first  actor  on 
the  stage  in  giving  what  may  he  called  solidity  to  humour.  It 
strikes  me  that  the  Benedick  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving  is  a  happy 
combination  of  the  finest  characteristics  of  the  Benedick  of 
Lewis  and  the  Benedick  of  Elliston  ;  only,  as  hoth  the  admired 
comedians  named  were  in  their  graves  before  the  present 
exponent  of  the  character  was  bom,  it  is  clear  tliat  the  merit 
for  the  presentation  of  a  Benedick  at  once  earnest  and  airy,  at 
once  gallant  and  resolute,  at  once  frank  and  careless,  at  once 
humorous  and  grave,  belongs  to  Mr.  Henry  Irving  and  to  Mr. 
Irving  alone.  He  was  at  his  very  best,  acting  evenly, 
assuredly,  and  with  perfectly  adjusted  balance  of  action  and 
repose ;  and  from  first  to  last  his  impersonation  was  a  superb 
one,  a  triumph  of  true  genius  illumined  by  the  perception  of 
the  artist,  and  matured  by  the  study  and  reflectiveness  of  the 
scholar  and  the  keen  observation  of  the  man  of  the  world. 

I  shall  return  to  Mv.ch  Ado  ahoid  Nothinff,  aud  notice 
the  excellent  acting  of  Mr.  Terrisa  as  Don  Pedro,  of  Mr, 
Fernandez  as  Leonato,  of  Mr.  Howe  as  Antonio,  of  Mr. 
Mead  as  the  Friar,  of  Mr.  Forbes  Robei-tson  as  Claudio,  of 
Miss  Millward  as  Hero,  and  of  the  other  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Lyceum  company,  who  so  zealously  and  efficiently  co- 
operate with  Mr.  Irving  in  hringmg  about  a  great  dramatic 
and  artistic  victory.  In  particular,  I  shall  have  something  to 
say  about  the  scenery  and  dresses.  With  respect  to  the  latter, 
I  may  remark  that,  when  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  was  played 
at  Covcnt  Garden  in  1808,  the  critic  wrote:  'The  manager 
has  dressed  his  Spanish  prince  of  the  15th  or  16th  century 
like  a  modem  English  gentleman,  in  a  blue  coat,  white 
breeches  and  stockings,  and  an  opera  hat ;  one  of  his  Spanish 
officers  appears  in  the  exact  regimentals  of  our  present  infantry; 
and  the  Italian  officers  exhibit  the  same  identical  coats  and 
pantaloons  which  their  descendants  wear  at  this  day.'  The 
manager  in  question  was  John  Kemble. 

A  very  clever  young  actress  from  Californi.a,  Miss  Calhoun, 
made  her    first    appearance    before    a    London    audience    on 
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the  1 6th  instant,  at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  as  Hester  Graze; 
brook  in  An  Uneqiial  Match,  Miss  Calhoun  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  escape  any  invidious  comparisons  between  herself  and 
the  fascinating  lady  who  has  just  quitted  the  boards  of  the 
Imperial  for  the  United  States.  The  new  actress  from  Cali- 
fornia is  young,  good-looking,  graceful,  and  her  perfonriance  is 
full  of  dramatic  promise.  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  at  greater 
length  of  her  merits  when  I  see  her  as  Eosalind  in  As  Tou 
Like  It, 


*  The  politics  of  Literature  and  Intellect.'  There  are  those 
among  my  correspondents  who,  from  time  to  time,  seem  to 
think  it  rather  a  comic  thing  than  otherwise  to  strive 
to  hoax  the  distressed  compiler.  Occasionally  I  fall  into 
the  trap ;  generally,  I  hope,  I  contrive  to  avoid  it.  I  am 
reluctant  to  cast  all  the  anonymous  communications  which  I 
so  frequently  receive  into  the  wastepaper  basket,  for  the 
reason  that  many  of  these  communications  (witness  the  letter 
of  'K.  P.*  concerning  'Wittenberg*  versus  Wittemberg)  are 
of  a  curiously  interesting  nature ;  but  I  will  put  it  to  the 
good  feeling  and  the  good  taste  of  those  who  write  to  me, 
whether  it  would  not  always  be  better  to  adhere  to  the  good 
old  rule  initiated  many  years  ago  by  the  Times  newspaper — 
that  of  attaching  one's  name  and  address  to  a  letter,  'not 
necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.* 

Thus,  I  am  fain  to  take  it  upon  trust  that  the  *  Literary 
Man'  who  writes  to  the  editor  of  this  paper  from  the 
Athenaeum  Club  is  the  selfsame  '  Literary  Man '  who  recently 
addressed  the  Times  on  the  subject  of  the  '  Politics  of  Litera- 
ture and  Intellect'    He  says : — 

'  I  accept  the  challenge  of  your  contribntor,  and  at  once  draw  ont  a  portion 
of  my  reserves.  Tennyson,  Swinbnme,  John  Morley,  Edward  Dicey,  Joseph 
Ilatton,  Mozley,  Justin  McCarthy,  Dasent.  I  will  even  be  generons,  I  will 
give  yon  (as  Conservatives)  Baillie  Cochrane  (Lord  lAmington)  and  Lord  John 
Manners.     But  I  cannot  allow  yon  to  claim  the  staff  of  the  Q%uirUrly  and  of 
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the  Saturday  Review,     Two  of  my  men  are  on  the  staff  of  the  Quarterly ^  Hay- 
ward  and  Cartwright,  and  Freeman  on  that  of  the  ScUurday,^ 

But  another  of  my  correspondents  claims  Mr.  Tennyson  and 
also  Mr.  Euskin  as  Conservatives.  Let  me  see.  The  poet 
M'ho  wrote — 

*  Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  bent, 
The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent, 
Howe*er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 

^Tis  ordy  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood,* 

can  scarcely  be  a  very  high  Tory  of  the  Lord  John  Man- 
nersian  or  'Leave  ns  still  our  old  nobility'  pattern.  But 
there  are  Tories  and  Tories;  and  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson  is 
Poet-Laureate. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Euskin,  I  have  been  attentively  read- 
ing lately  two  notable  volumes  of  his,  called  Arrows  of  the 
Cluice,  with  the  view  of  discovering  whether  the  illustrious 
author  of  Modem  Painters  be  a  Conservative  or  a  Liberal. 
Which  circumstance  leads  me  to  relate  a  very  brief  apologue. 
There  is  an  old  story  (in  Burton,  I  think)  of  an  Eastern  poten- 
tate who,  with  his  wife,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  great  King 
Darius.  The  Persian  monarch  sternly  asked  his  captive  how 
much  he  was  prepared  to  give  for  his  ransom.  So  many 
purses  of  gold,  was  the  reply.  And  for  his  wife  ?  '  A  hun- 
dred thousand  lives,  if  I  had  them,'  the  captive  made  answer. 
The  victor  was  pleased  at  the  response,  and  set  his  prisoners 
free,  without  any  ransom  at  all.  When  they  reached  home, 
the  husband  asked  his  wife  what  she  had  thought  of  the 
great  King  Darius.  '  I  did  not  look  at  him,'  she  said ;  '  I 
was  only  looking  at  the  man  who  said  tJuit  he  would  give  a 
hundred  thousand  lives  for  mine,  if  he  liad  them,' 

The  application  of  this  story  to  Arrows  of  the  Chace  is 
obvious.  Before  I  had  read  twenty  pages  of  the  book  I  had 
ceased  to  care  a  fig — nay, '  the  fig  of  Spain  * — whether  Mr. 
Euskin  were  Whig  or  Tory,  Liberal,  Conservative,  or  Eadical. 
I  was  '  only  looking  at  the  man '  who,  for  more  than  thirty 
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years,  had  with  matchless  eloquence  defended  the  cause  of 
Truth  and  Beauty,  of  Justice  and  Bight,  and  who  had  never 
ceased  to  stand  up,  with  purse  and  person,  for  the  poor  and 
oppressed,  '  that  the  strong  man  might  not  spoil  his  goods  nor 
hale  him  to  prison  without  a  warrant*  And  if  it  is  to  be  a 
Tory  to  plead  such  a  cause,  I  (who  am  a  *  black '  Radical)  am 
prepared  to  turn  Tory  to-morrow. 


On  Friday  the  20th,  the  monument  to  Michael  William  Balfe 
in  Westminster  Abbey  was  duly  unveiled  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Duckworth,  the  Canon  in  residence.  To  my  great  sorrow,  I 
was  not  able  to  attend  the  ceremony.  I  had  mistaken  the 
day,  and,  setting  apart  the  whole  of  Thursday  afternoon,  went 
down  at  a  quarter  to  three  to  the  Abbey.  But  at  the  West 
Cloister  door  a  mildly  derisive  verger  informed  me  that  I  had 
'  made  a  mistake,'  and  that  the  unveiling  was  not  to  take 
place  until  the  morrow.  So  I  was  fain  to  solace  myself  by 
wandering  about  the  cloisters  and  watching  the  Westminster 
boys  playing  football  in  an  adjoining  inclosure. 

I  read  that  on  Friday,  after  the  service  under  the  lantern, 
which  was  largely  attended — the  anthem  being  one  composed 
by  Balfe  for  the  private  chapel  of  Madame  Adelaide,  sister  of 
King  Louis  Philippe — Canon  Duckworth  conducted  Madame 
Balfe,  the  widow  of  the  composer,  who  W6is  accompanied  by 
the  Count  de  Haro,  the  son  of  the  Duke  de  Frists  and  grand- 
son of  Balfe,  to  a  place  close  to  the  spot  where  the  memorial 
tablet  had  been  erected.  Having  unveiled  the  tablet.  Canon 
Duckworth  delivered  a  brief  but  graceful,  touching,  and  impres- 
sive address  on  the  genius  and  character  of  Balfe,  comparing 
him  with  Charles  Dickens  as  a  benefactor  to  the  masses,  a 
minister  of  the  purest  deUght  and  recreation  to  his  countrymen 
of  every  rank ;  and  predicting  that  his  sweet,  simple,  flowing 
ballads,  so  full  of  mingled  sunshine  and  pathos,  would  be  the 
delight  of  '  other  lips  and  other  hearts '  for  many  generations 
to  come.     Balfe  has,  at  last,  his  due ;  but  little,  possibly,  did 
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the  'Poet'  Buiin,  who  wrote  the  words  referred  to  by  Canon 
Duckworth,  think  that  the  versified  inanities  of  You'll  Semem- 
ber  Me  would  ever  attain  the  honour  of  being  quoted  by  a 
dignitnry  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Abbey  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  Westminster, 


Surely,  in  the  settlement  of  that  Egyptian  question  which, 
during  the  recess,  has  furnished  forth  stubble  for  so  many 
political  geese,  the  claims  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cook  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked.  There  Ilea  before  me  r  neat  programme  from  the 
printing-press  of  '  L.  Jablin  &  Co.,  of  Cairo,'  detailing  the 
arrangements  made  for  'a  '  special  excursion '  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  and  staff  to  Memphis,  the  Serapeum,  and  the  pyramids 
of  Sakkai-ah.  '  Leave  the  iron  bridge  on  Sile  steamer  Jifasr 
at  6  P.M. ;  breakfast,  1  ;  arrive  at  Bedreshein  at  8.30,  and  at 
Sakkarah  at  10.30 ;  visit  the  tomb  of  Tii  and  the  Serapeum ; 
halt  at  Mariette's  house ;  refreshments  ;  visit  the  pyramid  of 
Ounas;  dinner  at  4  p.m.;  return  to  steamer  at  8.30.'  The 
entire  proceedings  conducted  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  &  Son. 

I  have  often  cogitated  as  to  the  possibility  of  remodelling 
the  general  political  uiacliine  on  strictly  financial  principles. 
Mes8rs.Quilter&Ball,orsomeother  eminent  firm  of  accountants, 
might  manage  the  finances  of  Turkey ;  Messrs.  Spiers  &  Pond 
might  bring  gastronomic  regeneration  to  that  dinnerlesa  land, 
Spain ;  Mr,  PoUaky  and  the  '  Private  Inquiry '  gentlemen 
might  definitively  root  Nihilism  out  of  Russia;  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Cook  or  his  son  would  make  a  capital  joint-Khedive.  Whether 
the  affairs  of  the  French  Republic  shoidd  be  entrusted  to  the 
management  of  Mr.  Augnatus  Harris,  Mr.  William  HoUaod,  or 
Mr.  James  Willing,  I  have  not  yet  quite  made  up  ray  mind. 
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I  NOTICE  in  a  contemporary  an  odd  paragraph  imputing  to 
a  daily  paper  the  *  mistake '  of  having  spoken  of  the  home- 
coming life  Guards  and  Blues  as  the  *  the  Guards/  instead  of 
'The  Household  Cavalry/  The  'Guards/  according  to  my 
contemporary,  are  the  Household  Infantry,  and  have  not  yet 
come  home. 

The  cavalry  of  the  Household  Troops  should  be  quite  as 
much  '  Guards  '  as  are  the  infantry.  I  refer  the  hair-splitting 
gentleman  to  the  '  state '  of  the  Household  Troops  as  settled 
in  the  year  1661,  the  year  in  which  Adjutants  in  the  Guards 
were  first  commissioned : — 

Privates. 
The  King's  Troop  of  Life  Guards, 200 

The  Duke  of  York's  Troop  of  Life  Guards, 150 

The  Duke  of  Albemarle's  Troop  of  Life  Guards,  .  .150 

The  Royal  Regiment  of  Horse  Guards,  Blue,        ....     500 

The  King's  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards, 1200 

The  Lord  General's  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,     ....  1000 

The  King's  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  under  Lord  Went  worth,   .  1200 

4400 

The  Household  Troops,  properly  speaking,  consist  not  of 
'Guards*  and  'Household  Cavalry,'  but  of  'Horse  Guards' 
and  '  Foot  Guards.'  I  read  in  a  contemporary  account  of  the 
execution  in  1 746  of  the  rebel  Lords  Elilmamock  and  Balmerino, 
that  the  space  round  the  scaflFold  on  Tower  Hill  was  kept  by 
the  Life  Guards,  the  Horse  Grenadiers,  and  the  Foot  Guards. 


I  am  thoroughly  well  aware  that  the  gallant  warriors 
whose  ofl&cers  have  a  club-house  with  a  pretty  bow  window 
in  Pall  Mall  (the  club  used  to  be  in  St  James's  Street, 
hard  by  Crockford's)  have  for  a  lengthened  period  been  dis- 
tinctively known  as  the  'Guards;'  but  I  contend  that, 
historically,  the  Household  Cavalry  have  quite  as  much  a 
right  to  be  termed  'Guards'  as  the  infantry  have;  and  it 
would  be  curiously  interesting  to  know  at  what  period  the 
latter  dropped  their  appellation  of '  Foot '  to  be  called  '  Guards ' 
pure  and  simple.  Did  they  do  so  by  royal  rescript  or  warrant, 
or  at  their  own  sweet  will  ?  Was  the  morsel  of  prestige 
claimed  in  consequence  of  Wellington's  legendary  '  Up  Guards 
and  at  'em ! '  (addressed  to  the  Foot  Guards)  at  Waterloo.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  an  irate  colonel  of  the  line,  who  indited  a 
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furious  pamphlet,  illustrated  by  Alfred  Crowquill,  against  the 
privileges  of  the  Guards.  I  forget  the  irate  coloners  name ; 
or  I  would  seek  for  his  book  in  the  British  Museum  catalogue. 
He  might  give  me  some  information  on  the  matter.  As  it  is,  I 
have  only  Colonel  John  Luard's  History  of  the  Dress  of  the 
British  Soldier  (London:  Clowes,  1852),  and  The  Guards, 
or,  The  Household  Troops  of  England,  by  Captain  Eafter 
(London :  Clarke  &  Beeton,  KD.).  These  authorities  do  not 
enlighten  me  on  the  point  which  puzzles  me. 

As  a  cognate  matter,  I  recall  to  mind  that  a  correspondent 
somewhere  in  the  North  of  England  wrote  to  me  some  weeks 
ago  to  ask  whether  he  ought  to  say  '  The  Commander-in- 
Chief,'  or  '  The  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in-Chie£'  I  wrote 
in  reply  that  I  was  perfectly  incompetent  to  settle  so  recondite  a 
point  of  military  etiquette;  that  H.RH.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
was  oflBcially  spoken  of  as  *  the  Field-Marshal  Commanding- 
in-Chief,'  but  that  on  reference  to  an  official  Chiide  to  the 
Departments  of  State,  published  in  1815,  H.RH.  the  Duke 
of  York  was  called  'Commander-in-Chief.'  So,  within  my 
own  time,  were  Lord  Hill  and  Lord  Hardinge. 


x/-^i 


Here  is  a  matrimonial  advertisement  quoted  in  the  Neue 
Freie  Fresse  of  Vienna  : — 

'  My  name  is  Frederick.  I  am  as  poor  as  I  am  old  and  ugly.  If  anything 
surpasses  my  stupidity,  it  is  my  malignity.  Nevertheless,  I  am  looking  out  for 
a  wife.     Answers  to  bo  addressed  **  Who  will  venture  ?  *'  * 

According  to  the  N.  F,  P.,  the  newspaper  clerk's  astonish- 
ment when  the  advertisement  was  handed  to  him  for  insertion 
was  only  exceeded  when,  the  following  day,  hundreds  of 
replies  flowed  into  the  office.  It  subsequently  transpired 
that  the  advertisement  emanated  from  a  chevalier  dUndustrie, 
who  is  now  in  jail  at  the  Kaiserstadt  awaiting  his  trial  for 
swindling. 


'••^  ^  - 
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My  friend  '  Atlas '  is  blest  with  one  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing culinary  coireapondents  that  I  ever  came  across.  He  is 
continually  making  what,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  he 
fondly  imagines  to  be  new  discoveries,  but  which  in  most 
cases  are,  in  degree,  as  old  as  the  hills.  Hear  this  sage  on 
tomatoes : — 


The  Germaas,  ia  makuig  toinaUi  sauce, 
tvo  Blic«a  of  lesn  ham  at  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan.  This  is  a  great 
ant,  bnt  a  little  more  exttavsgant.  Friai  egga  with  lamato  sauce  are 
It  in  a  pre-eiainentlj  bovrgroU  dUh,  bnt  none  the  leu  good  for  that, 
>Di  with  the  same  condiment.  By  the  way,  why  does  not  some  one 
translate  a  good  book  on  the  cuisine  bourgtoim,  Buch  as  KiJalin'a,  for  example ) ' 

'  Why  cert'niy,'  as  Mr.  Bumand's  '  Colonel '  would  say ; 
and  I  hope  that  he  will  say  so  again  somewhere,  shortly. 
There  is  a  capital  recipe  for  making  tomato  sauce  in  a  book 
called  German  National  Cookery  /or  English  Kitchens,  published 
by  Chapman  &  Hall,  nine  years  (^o.  Among  the  ingredients 
are  ham,  shalots,  cayenne,  gravy,  and  lemon-juice.  But  tlie 
introduction  of  lean  ham  as  a  basis  for  tomato  sauce  is  no 
more  exclusively  German  than  it  is  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
or  English, 

Turning,  perfectly  at  random,  to  half  a  dozen  cookery- 
books,  I  find  Jules  Gouff^  stating  that  '  sauce  tomato '  must 
be  moistened  with  three  '  decilitres '  of  '  Espagnole.'  Very 
welL  I  turn  to  the  directions  for  making  '  Espagnole '  in 
the  Dietitmnaire  de  Cuisine  of  Alexander  Dumas,  pire;  and 
I  read: — 

■FoDcez  one  casserole  de  knl  et  BDitont  de  jsmbon,  et  procMez  a  cet  egard 
comme  il  est  ladiqufi  pour  la  grande  sauce.' 

I  turn  to  the  last  edition  of  Cassell's  Dictionary  of  Cookery, 

L'  and  I  read,  '  Halve  a  dozen  ripe  tomatoes,  squeeze  out  the  seeds, 

\  put  them  into  a  jar  or  saucepan  with  a  dessert  spoon  of 

I  cat  into  dice.     I  turn  to  Francatelli's  Cook's  Guide 

l^  Bentley),  aud,  under  the  head  of  '  Tomato  sauce  k  la 

w^'S^i '  ^ut  them  in  a  stewpan  with  two  ounces 

*  (but  the  bacon  is  to  be  fat).     The 

things.     I  turn  to  Urbain  Dubois' 

T  find  that  the  recipe  for  young 

I  aauce,  comprises  '  six  ounces 
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of  lean  bacou  in  large  dice.'  Finally,  I  find  Bsaiivilliers  in 
hia  Art  dn  Cummer  (Paria,  1816)  prescribing  the  moisteniug 
of  tomato  sauce  with  '  Eapagnole,'  the  beginning  of  which,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  is  the  '  bottoming '  of  a  stewpan  with 
ham  or  bacon. 

As  for  macaroni  with  tomatoes  being  '  a  pre-eminently 
hoiirgcuis  dish,'  I  really  do  not  know  what  the  gentleman 
means.  The  recipe  is  given  by  Francatelli,  who  was  cook  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Qneen,  and  afterwards  to  the  Reform  Club, 
and  who  certainly  was  not  a  concocter  of  dishes  for  the 
bourgeoisie.  And  the  recipe  for  fried  eggs  with  tomatoes  is  in 
the  Livre  de  Cuisine,  of  Jules  Gouffe,  who  is  cluf  to  the  Paris 
Jockey  Club,  an  association  assur&ily  not  composed  of 
hoturgeoi^. 

It  is  as  easy  to  talk  of  la.  vnisiiis  bourgeoiae  as  it  is  to 
declaim  about  the  'well  of  English  undefiled;'  but  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  what  the  cnisine  in  question 
really  is,  or  rather  was ;  for  it  is  extinct.  According  to  a 
very  rare  and  curious  book.  La  Vie  Frivie  dea  Fran^ais, 
published  late  in  the  last  century,  la  haute  cuisine  hour- 
geoise  begau  to  decline  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  when  it  was  voted  too  simple,  and  replaced  by  a 
culinary  code,  'consisting  principally  of  chemicals  and 
extracts.'  You  have  a  glimpse,  now  and  again,  of  this 
cuisine  in  Brillat  Savarin ;  but  la  ha\Ue  cuisine  bourgeoiae 
practically  received  its  death-blow  at  the  First  Revolution, 
concurrently  with  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  thosi; 
chosen  homes  of  good  cheer. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  France,  say  three-a[id- forty  years 
ago,  the  bill  of  fare  for  a  dinner  in  a  tolerably  affluent  French 
middle-class  household  was  pretty  much  as  follows.  Soup : 
pot  au  feu.  Nest  houilli,  the  beef  which  the  soup  bad  been 
boiled  with,  garnished  with  vegetables  and  served  with  &  rich 
brown  sauce  (apart) ;  a  roast  leg  of  mutton,  with  lentils  or 
with  haricot  beans  j  fish  (sometimes) ;  on  high  days  and 
holidays,  a  roast  turkey  stuffed  with  chestnuts ;  a  vegetable 
(not  as  an   accompaniment,  but  as  an  iudejienclcnt  disb) ;  a 
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sweet,  usually  a  haha,  a  charlotte,  or  an  omelette  aux  conJUures 
or  au  rhum.  Cheese,  and  an  abundant  dessert.  Sound 
bordeaux  or  burgundy;  and  not  the  faintest  whisper  of 
champagne. 

Mem, — M.  Emile  Zola,  in  a  too-famous  description  of  a 
restaurant  in  the  Eue  des  Martyrs,  Paris,  speaks  of  the 
cuisine  as  being  that  of  an  old-fashioned  provincial  hotel : 
'  Vol  au  vent  it  la  FinancUre,  boiled  capon  and  rice,  French 
beans  with  sugar,  and  Vanilla  cream.* 


In  re  '  Petersameen.'  To  judge  from  a  communication 
from  a  learned  correspondent  at  Dewsbury,  it  was  not  the 
English  who  corrupted  ^  Pedro  Ximenes '  into  '  Petersameen,' 
but  the  Spaniards  who  Castilianized  a  low  Dutch  name  into 
the  high-sounding  one  of  'Pedro  Ximenes.'  'A  Dutchman 
by  the  name  of  Peter  Simon  brought  the  vines  producing 
this  particular  wine  to  Spain.'  This  reminds  me  that,  in 
1865,  I  saw  in  many  caf^s  in  Andalusia  announcements  of 
there  being  on  tap  supplies  of  the  '  Cervesa  Ingles,  Paliali  de 
Allsopp  y  de  Bass.'  Paliali  ale  sounded  quite  pretty  as  pale 
ale ;  as  prettily  as  '  Eeronmonjerrelahni '  did  to  the  astonished 
police  constable  when  the  intelligent  foreigner  from  Italy 
asked  him  the  way  to  Ironpaonger  Laije. 


z:^'*^^*<fp 


In  the  matter  of  tripe  suppers.  I  am  obliged  to  my 
correspondent  *A.  G.  S.'  (Clapham  Park)  for  drawing  my 
attention  to  a  passage  in  the  late  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes's  Physiology 
of  Common  TAfe  (vol.  i  pp.  1 58, 1 59).  Says  that  distinguished 
writer:  *An  excellent  food,  too  much  neglected,  is  tripe, 
which  is  simply  the  stomachs  of  ruminant  animals.  As  it 
oontains  a  large  proportion  of  albumen  and  fibrine,  it  requires 

2  H 
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not  more  than  one  hour  for  its  di^jestion  ;  and  in  this  we  see 
the  justification  of  the  practice,  popular  in  many  families,  of 
having  tripe  for  supper.*  Elsewhere  Mr.  Lewes  points  oat 
that  '  kidneys  are  very  tough  and  difficult  of  digestion.'  Of 
course  they  are ;  still,  on  the  very  rare  occasions  when  I  drop 
in  at  the  Jeunesse  Bor^e  Club  after  the  play,  I  find  the 
gilded  youth  (wonderful  creatures ;  where  do  they  get  their 
adamantine  collars  and  their  pretematurally  solemn  looks 
from  ?)  supping  on  kidneys ;  and,  subsequently,  they  take  no 
other  refreshments,  save  cigarettes  and  lemon  '  squash.'  It  is 
a  marvellous  age  1 


There  are  certain  things  which  are  said  to  '  improve  on 
acquaintance ; '  but  such  a  remark  certainly  fails  to  apply  to 
the  performance  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  at  the  Lyceum, 
which  was  as  admirably  acted  and  went  as  smoothly  and  trip- 
pingly on  the  lirst  night  of  its  reproduction,  on  Wednesday 
the  lltb  October,  as  it  did  on  Tuesday  the  24th,  when  I 
£^in  witnessed  the  enchanting  comedy,  intei-preted  and  placed 
on  the  stage  with  such  rare  intelligence  and  sumptuary  taste 
and  such  scenic  splendour  as  have  not  hitherto  been  seen  since 
the  days  of  the  noblest  of  Charles  Kean's  Shakspearean  revivals 
at  the  Princess's.  And,  undeniably  superb  as  those  revivals 
were,  both  in  their  acting  and  in  the  strict  aicliffiologtcal 
accuracy  with  which  they  were  presented,  they  have  been  snr- 
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to  simulate  trees  and  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  are  corporeally 
agitated  by  the  air. 

Draperies,  again,  are  much  more  freely  used  on  the  modern 
stage  than  was  formerly  the  case ;  and  manufacturei*s  are 
ready  to  supply  the  theatre  with  a  vast  number  of  new  fabrics 
of  practically  novel  colours ;  and  the  designs  of  these  fabrics, 
offering,  as  they  do,  evidence  of  the  study  now  of  Japanese 
and  now  of  mediaeval  art,  have  effected  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  embellishment  of  a  play,  and  have  vastly  enhanced  the 
prevalence  of  harmony  and  symmetry  in  form  and  hue. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  dresses.  The  costumiers 
have  new  models  to  work  from,  new  materials  to  confect,  new 
ornamentation  to  apply;  and  from  such  a  theatre  as  the 
Lyceum  the  old  barbarous  style  of  bedizening  the  subordinate 
characters,  the  plastering  of  girdles  with  zinc  'logics,'  the 
coarse  tinselling  of  breastplates  and  shields,  the  smearing  with 
yellow  ochre  of  the  gauntlets  and  russet  boots  of  the  '  supere,' 
and  the  substitution  of  glazed  calico  for  real  satin  in  *  back 
grooves'  court  dresses,  have  been  wholly  banished.  All  is 
handsome,  appropriate,  and  honest. 

Again,  that  department  known  in  French  theatres  as  that 
of  *  accessoires,'  and  in  England  as  '  properties,*  has  been 
thoroughly  reformed  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Irving. 
Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due.  It  was  William  Charles 
Macready,  at  Drury  Lane,  and  in  the  production  of  Ads  and 
Galatea,  who  was  the  first  to  introduce  really  artistic 
*  properties ; '  but  coarse,  slovenly,  clumsy,  and  often  grotesque 
accessories  yet  disgrace  many  of  our  theatres ;  and  it  is  only 
at  the  Lyceum  and  at  the  Haymarket  that  we  never  see  the 
minor  details,  be  they  weapons  or  toys,  goblets  or  lanterns, 
or  chairs  or  stools,  or  table  furniture,  failing  to  harmonize 
completely  in  comeliness  in  design  and  tastefulness  of  execution 
with  the  scenery  and  the  dresses. 

linally,   modem    science    has    amazingly   increased    the 

of  lightiDg  both  the  auditorium  and  the  stage.     It  is 

to  mention  these  matters  of  detail,  because,  apart 

^Dg  and  stage  management,  they  materially  con- 

'  triumphant  success  as  that  which  has  been 

'lYoeum  by  Much  Ado  dbotU  Nothing.      It 

on  the  other  hand,  to   withhold  well- 
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deserved  piaise  on  such  stage  uinnagement  as  Mr.  H.  J. 
Loveday  has  brought  to  bear  on  tlie  service  of  bis  Chief.  We 
often  liear  of  the  '  hitches  inseparable  from  a  first  night's 
performance.'  There  were  no  more  '  bitches '  on  the  first 
night  of  Jl/i«,7i  Ado  about  Notkituf  than  there  were  when  I  saw 
it  on  Tuesday  last ;  that  is  to  say^  there  were  no  '  hitches '  at 
oil;  for  the  simple  reason  tliat  intense  paios  had  been  taken 
and  reiterated  trials  made  in  order  to  secure  the  efficient 
working  of  the  mechanism  and  the  grouping  of  the  piece- 
It  was  not  produced  before  it  was  thorouglily  i-eady  for  pro- 
duction ;  and  therein  lies  one  of  the  secrets  of  its  success. 

I  say  one;  since  another  of  the  secrets  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  play  was  a  certain  William 
Shakspeare,  and  that  among  all  bis  enchanting  comedies  there 
is  not  one  that  appeals  to  the  sweeter  sympathies  of  human- 
kind more  continuously  and  more  irresistibly  than  does  Jifuck 
Ado  about  NotKiiig.  It  is  for  young  and  old,  for  gentle  and 
simple — for  the  Duchess  in  the  proscenium  box,  and  Molly 
the  cookmaid  up  in  the  gallery  yonder,  alike.  It  "telb  the 
eternal  story  of  sweetbeaiting.  It  is  throngliont  a  woman's 
play.  Kirtle  and  farthingale  have  altogether  the  mastery  in 
it  over  doublet  and  hose.  Woman's  wit  is  victorious  in  saucy 
Beatrice.  Woman's  purity  triumphs  at  last,  in  the  meek 
Hero.  It  is,  throughout,  the  loveliest  of  Wedding  Marches, 
with  words  which  the  Only  Shakspeare  alone  could  write. 

Of  the  superb  acting  of  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry 
as  Benedick  and  Beatrice  I  have  already  spoken.  It  remains 
for  nie  to  give  high  commendation  to  the  forcible,  manly,  and 
chivalrous  impersonation  of  Don  Pedro  by  Mr.  W.  Teniss. 
Clear  enunciation  and  a  most  galhiut  bearing  stood  Iiim  in 
excellent  stead,  and  increased  the  (literary)  regret  of  the 
spectator  that  this  excellent  Prince  of  Arngon,  this  iude- 
i'atigable  and  ultimately  benefieent  mnt^hmsker,  should  not 
have  been  in  a  position  to  iin'f'  ■■    ■    -  .      ,,  Wiy^  on 

his  own  account.     John  tiie  Tm  .--d  by 

Mr.  C.  Glenny.     He  sbn'ved  m  ;  mined 

villain;    but   Mr,   G]i  .1. 
that  D<m  John,  all 
caballero,  ood   t'lf^    V- 
Italian  despeni ' 
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rank,  have  indulged  in  a  little  melodramatic  gesticulation ; 
but  Mr.  Glenny  plotted  against  Hero's  honour  with  praise- 
worth  imperturbability.  '  Hush !  hush  !  Senor  Don  Carlos/ 
whispered  soothingly  one  of  the  assassins  who  were  slaying 
the  wretched  son  of  Philip  11.  *  Easy,  now !  all  that  we  are 
doing  esta  para  8U  Hen* — for  your  Highness's  good.  Mr. 
Glenny  is  the  politest  of  conspirators,  and  would  be  as 
persuasive  an  assassin.  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson's  Claudio  is 
as  alternately  dashing  and  sentimental  as  needs  be ;  but  he 
has  a  corrigible  trick  of  throwing  his  arms  about  angularly, 
in  the  antique  semaphore  fashion.  Mr.  Fernandez  is  a  stately 
and  impressive  Leonato ;  and  Mr.  H.  Howe  most  artistically 
portrays  that  somewhat  petulant  and  peppery  old  gentleman 
Antonio,  the  Governor  of  Messina's  brother.  Mr.  F.  Tyars 
was  an  exceptionally  quiet  and  telling  Borachio,  a  minor 
villain  it  is  true,  but  who,  unappreciatively  acted,  may  be 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  due  evolution  of  the  plot ;  and  the 
brief  but  important  part  of  Friar  Francis  had  ample  justice 
done  to  it  by  Mr.  T.  Mead.  Of  the  episode  of  Dogberry  and 
the  Watch  I  have  already  said  my  say ;  but  it  would  be 
unjust  to  withhold  from  Mr.  S.  Johnson,  who  plays  Dogberry, 
a  due  tribute  of  acknowledgment  for  his  endeavours  to  give 
unction  to  a  character  the  humours  of  which  our  great-grand- 
fathers may  have  understood  better  than  we  ourselves  do. 
Mr.  J.  Eobertson,  as  Balthazar,  sang  '  Sigh  no  more,  Ladies !  * 
very  sweetly  and  tenderly.  Hero,  Leonato's  daughter, 
unkindly  branded  by  the  poet,  to  begin  with,  with  the  stigma 
of  being  '  short,'  was  simply  and  unaffectedly  played  by  Miss 
MiUward ;  and  Margaret  and  Ursula,  sprightliest  of  waiting 
gentlewomen,  found  competent  representatives  in  Miss  Har* 
wood  and  Miss  L.  Payne. 

I  went   on   Saturday    the   21  at   to   that   capacious   and 

comfortless  theatre,  the  Imperial,  to  see  the  American 

:3iuB  Calhoun,  as  Bosalind  in  As  You  Like  It.     If 

ly  engaging  and  interesting  young  lady  had  not 

to  fill  the  part  so  lately  sustained  by  Mrs. 

lertainly  not  have  gone  to  see  As  You  Like 

The  burnt  child  is  said  to  dread  the  fire ; 

'  entitled  to  avoid,  if  he  can,  further 
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liorcdom.  It  is  positively  cruel  to  expect  inoffensive  people 
to  leave  comfortable  homes  and  coogBnial  studies  to  plunge 
into  the  wilds  of  Westminster,  and  to  see  Shakspeare  played  as 
as  he  is  too  often  played,  but  aa  he  should  not  be  played 
and  to  see  a  really  clever  and  promising  young  lady  '  supported 
(save  the  mark  1)  by  a  company  the  male  members  of  which 
were,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  '  sticks.'  The  Jaques  of 
Mr.  T,  Swinbourne  was  an  eminently  respectable  performance 
now  and  again  there  was  a  glinmier  of  Iiumour  in  Mr.  A. 
Wood's  Touchstone ;  while  Mr.  E.  F.  Edgar,  as  Oliver, 
certainly  spoke  with  cleu,rness  and  emphasis ;  but  of  the  rest 
of  the  gentlemen,  especially  the  Orlando,  it  would  be  most 
charitable  to  say  nothing  at  all.  Miss  Helen  Matthews  was 
a  genial  and  graceful  Celia. 

Miss  Calhoun  has  a  great  deal  to  learn ;  but  she  is  only 
twenty  years  of  age  ;  and  that  pleasing  fact,  coupled  with  the 
evidence  of  the  proficiency  which  she  has  already  attained  in 
her  art,  speaks  volumes  in  her  favour.  I  do  not  think  that 
Rosalind  is  a  character  precisely  suited  to  her  capacity;  and 
it  is,  besides,  one  of  the  most  difficult,  if  not  the  most  difficult, 
among  the  heroines  of  Shakspeare  to  he  presented  in  an 
altogether  satisfactory  manner.  Most  of  us  have  each  our 
own  Eosalind.  I  have  two,  Helen  Faucit  (Lady  Martin)  and 
Ellen  Ti-ee  (Mrs.  Charles  Kean) ;  but  younger  playgoers  may 
phi  their  faith  to  a  Neilson  Eosalind,  a  Marie  Litton  Eosalind 
a  Miss  Heath  (Mrs.  Wilson  Ban'ett)  Eosalind — -and  a  very 
charming  one — ^and  a  Scott  Siddons  Eosalind.  Misa  Calhoun 
looks  the  '  doublet  and  hose  *  phase  of  the  cliaracter  charmingly. 
She  has  a  graceful,  symmetrical,  and  girlish  figure ;  carries 
herself  easily  ;  manages  her  hands  dextei-oiisly;  treads  the  st^e 
with  confidence,  and  never  falls  into  nn  awkward  or  constrained 
attitude.  Her  voice  is  pure,  sonorous,  and  melodious,  but  her 
articulation  is  somewhat  too  rapid.  She  sang  the  famous 
'  Cnckoo '  song  (interpolated  from  another  of  Shakspeare'a  plays, 
and  the  bunlen  of  which  is  less  '  unpleasimg  to  a  married  ear ' 
than,  happily,  incomprehensible  to  most  modern  ones)  with 
emphasis  and  aplomh;  and,  altogether,  she  showed  throughout 
her  impersonation  an  artistic  fitness  ahd  efficiency  which 
presented  a  marked  contrast  to  her  generally  deplorable  sur- 
roundings.     I  question  the  likelihood  of  her  making  a  con- 
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spicuous  mark  in  £osaIiDd,  because,  as  it  seems  to  me,  she 
lacks  natural  archnesa  and  vivacity,  and  that  '  fasciuation  of 
SRucinesfl '  which,  in  its  superlative  degree,  we  see  in  Ellen 
Terry's  Beatrice.  But  that  gifted  lady  can  be  as  sweetly  sad 
as  Desdemona  as  she  is  sweetly  merry  as  Beatrice.  Yes ;  and 
for  this  reason.  True  artistic  genius  is  as  great  in  humour  as 
in  pathos.  He  who  drew  I^o  drew  Mra  Quickly.  He  who 
so  convulses  us  with  laughter  in  the  PrScieuses  Ridieides 
terrifies  us  with  the  spectacle  of  hypocrisy  in  Le  Tartufe,  and 
of  penuriousness  in  L' Avars.  Garrick  was  as  great  in  Abel 
Drugger  as  in  Macbeth.  Talent,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually 
restricted  to  one  department  of  art ;  and  I  take  Miss  Calhoun 
to  be  a  very  talented  young  lady,  who,  with  more  tuition  and 
more  experience,  may  go  very  far  indeed.  But  she  is  too 
seriously  sentimental  for  Sosalind ;  and  her  pretty  face,  when 
in  repose,  sometimes  assumes  the  guise  of  a  tr^edy  queen. 
She  has  already  played,  I  believe,  Juliet,  and  Julia  in  Tht 
RuTichhack,  to  admiration ;  and  she  should  play  Faiiline 
Deschapelles  in  The  Lady  of  Lyons  beautifully.  There  is  a 
great  deal  in  her  which  time  and  practice  will  develop,  and  I 
shall  watch  her  future  with  interest. 
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Out  of  evil  good  may  aome- 
tiniea  come ;  and  it  is  far 
y\.  ^  from  unlikely  that  ultimate 

^  ' 'Sh  -•  benefit  may  be  conferred 
oil  the  public  through  this 
horrible  Iiuaiuess  of  the 
passenger  roasted  to  death 
in  the  Pullman  sleeping- 
car  of  the  Scotch  Midland 
Railway  express.  At  first 
the  dreadful  casualty  at 
Hunslet  may  awaken  a 
widespread  scare,  and  there 
will  be  a  violent  exhibi- 
tion of  public  prejudice 
against  entering  Pullman  cars  at  all.  But  when  the  in- 
evitable reaction  comes,  we  may  possibly  begin  to  entertain 
the  feasibility  of  entirely  remodelling  our  system  of  railway 
passenger  transport,  and  of  substituting  on  all  our  liuea  cars 
on  the  American  system  for  boxed-up  compartments. 

In  the  first  place  (supposing  a  i-eading  -  lamp  full  of 
petroleum  to  have  been  overset  and  set  alight),  the  fire  niiglit 
just  as  probably  have  taken  place  in  a  loeked-up  compartment 
as  in  a  car,  and  six  passengers  instead  of  one  might  have  been 
burned  to  death.  They  would  have  been  more  helpless  than 
the  occupants  of  a  car,  who  could  at  least  pass  from  one 
extremity  of  the  veliicle  to  the  other.  Tliey  might  have  given 
the  alarm  to  the  engine-driver,  you  may  say.  Well ;  the 
communication  cord  on  hoard  the  Pullman  was  repeatedly 
tugged,  and  ike  driver  of  the  locomotive  did  not  stop  when  fte 
first  heard  tfie  alarm-hell;  because,  foi'sooth,  his  ordera  were 
that  '  if  the  bell  rang  he  waa  to  look  out  for  something  of  a 
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serious  nature.'  So  that  a  murder  instead  of  a  fire  might 
have  been  going  on,  and  the  driver  might  have  continued  to 
*go  on/  also  'looking  out'  for  the  'something  of  a  serious 
nature '  which  it  was  physically  impossible  that  he  could  see. 

But  if  a  train  were  constructed  wholly  on  the  American 
principle — that  is  to  say,  of  a  chain  of  cars  with  a  gangway 
or  aisle  running  through  their  entire  length — and  one  of  the 
cars  had  caught  fire,  the  passengers  could  directly  have  saved 
themselves  by  taking  refuge  in  the  next  car.  So  thorough 
are  the  means  of  communication  on  board  an  American 
railway  train,  that  I  have  often  thought  the  communication- 
cord  which  runs  along  the  centres  of  the  ceilings  of  the  cars 
to  be  rather  a  matter  of  surplusage  than  otherwise. 

Our  present  locked-in,  boxed-up,  stuffy  and  narrow  com- 
partments are  absurd,  dangerous,  and  scandalous  to  us  as  a 
nation.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Pullman  car  is  only  a 
car  on  the  universal  American  pattern,  but  sumptuously 
appointed  and  fitted  with  berths.  The  gangway  through  the 
cars,  and  the  faculty  of  traversing  the  train  from  end  to  end, 
are  '  the  thing.'  As  for  the  '  privacy '  which  is  sometimes 
claimed  for  railway  travellers,  I  deny  the  public  right  to  such 
privacy  at  all.  There  is  no  privacy  in  an  omnibus  or  on 
board  ship ;  and  if  I  take  a  berth  on  board  a  steamer,  I  am 
liable  to  have  an  absconding  bankrupt  or  Mr.  Zacky  Pastrana, 
the  monkey  man,  chummed  upon  me  as  a  compagnon  de 
voyage,  unless  I  pay  for  the  entire  state-room. 

For  the  benefit  of  people  who  insist  on  privacy,  there  is  a 
compromise  available  in  the  adoption  of  the  Eussian  system : 
that  of  a  long  car  shut  off  into  small  saloons,  lut  with  a  gang- 
way running  down  the  middle  and  throughotU  the  whole  train. 

Mem. — The  carrying  of  a  reading-lamp  in  a  railway  carriage 
and  smoking  in  a  sleeping-car  should  be  made  criminal 
offences,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

I  can  remember  as  though  it  were  yesterday  the  frightful 
burning-alive  disaster  on  the  Paris  and  Versailles  Eailway  iu 
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1842,  in  which  holocaust  more  than  fifty  people  perished  in 
the  flames.  The  passengers  were  all  locked  in.  It  was  the 
Versailles  tragedy  which  led  Sydney  Smith  to  write  his 
famous  letters  to  the  Morning  Chronicle  on  '  burning  alive  on 
railways/ 

I  hope  that  I  have  not  bored  my  readers  by  dwelling  at 
such  length  on  this  ugly  topic ;  but,  if  we  do  not  set  our 
railways  thoroughly  in  order,  we  may  find  ere  long  that 
Sydney  Smith's  sinister  predictions  have  been  verified. 
*  There  will  be  every  three  or  four  years,'  he  wrote,  '  some 
dreadful  massacre — whole  trains  will  be  hurled  down  a 
precipice,  and  two  or  three  hundred  people  will  be  killed  on 
the  spot.  There  will  be  every  now  and  then  a  great  combus- 
tion of  human  bodies ;  then  all  the  newspapers  up  in  arms — 
a  thousand  regulations  forgotten  as  soon  as  the  directors  dare 
— loud  screams  of  the  velocity  whistle — monopoly  locks  and 
bolts  as  before.* 


Let  us  talk  of  something  more  cheerful.  I  have  before  me 
an  odd  publication  called  Tlie  Kaukneigh  Awlmin^k  for  1883, 
edited  by  'Enery  'Arris,  down't-tcher-now  (Field  &  Tuer). 
I  am  a  Cockney  (my  reviewers  have  not  failed  to  remind  me 
of  that  fact) ;  at  least,  I  was  born  in  New  Street,  Manchester 
Square,  which,  on  a  clear  day,  should  be  within  the  sound  of 
Bow  Bells.  I  thought  that  I  understood  something  about  the 
dialect  of  Cocaigne ;  but  I  confess  that  the  specimens  given 
in  the  Kaukneigh  Awlminck  are  to  me  utterly  perplexing 
and  nearly  incomprehensible.  Take,  for  example,  the 
following : — 

*  Tliey'vc  bin  en  importid  a  lot  uv  mules  in  plyce  of  'orscs  for  sem  uv  the 
Lenden  tromwize,  en'  a  driver  wroute  th'  ether  dy  ter  th'  Eccident  Essurance 
Kempnee  ahskin  wether  'e  would  receive  'is  weekly  money  if  'e  'eppened  ter  git 
kicked.  The  Kempnee  replied  thet,  if  the  mule  was  afeelin'  well,  en  'ed  a  fair 
chahnce,  they  didn't  think  'e  would.' 

Or  this : — 
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'There  is  a  sign  near  'I-'Owb*n  "Joseph  Amborn."  My  boy  Enery  scz  *e 
(lown't  deny  the  feet ;  but  *e  objecs  ter  the  grcmmer  uv  it.  Preps  you  know 
wot  'e  means !     I  doun't.  * 

Nor  I.  On  the  whole,  the  Kaukneiyh  Awlminek  seems  to 
consist  in  pretty  equal  proportions  of  the  vocabulary  of  Tim 
Bobbin,  Josh  Billings,  Joe  Scoap,  the  '  Fonetik  Nuz,'  and  the 
*  Marowsky  *  language :  the  whole  corrected  by  a  German  Ph.D. 
The  editor  has  the  hardihood  to  correct  Charles  Dickens's 
Cockney  orthography,  and  to  state  that  he  wrote  '  Bevare  of  the 
viddy ;  Samivel,  my  boy,  bevare  of  the  viddy ;  *  adding  that 
Mr.  Samuel  Weller  was  'exceptional  in  his  pronunciation/ 
It  happens  that  the  elder  Mr.  Weller's  Christian  name  was  not 
Samuel,  but  Anthony  (or  Tony),  and  that  he  bade  his  son 
beware  not  of  '  the  viddy,'  but  of  '  widders.* 


Beautiful  Venice,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  Tivies,  is 
under  water,  and  gondolas  are  plying  in  St.  Mark's  Place.  Do 
you  remember  Miss  Clara  Mental  ba's  glorious  picture  of  the 
inundated  Piazza,  with  the  great  basilica  shining  in  the  watery 
sky  like  some  great  ark  of  gold  and  marble  ?  But  fancy  having 
to  pass  in  a  boat  under  the  Torre  del  Orologio  to  buy  a  pair  of 
gloves  in  the  Merceria !  Fancy  the  delightful  little  salotti  at 
Florian's  caffi^  inaccessible.  Venice  under  water.  It  is  enough 
to  make  one  cry. 


Not  much  comment  has  been  made  on  the  announcement 
which  I  saw  lately  in  the  briefest  of  newspaper  paragraphs, 
that  the  famous  chateau  of  Malmaison  had  been  lately  sold  by 
auction ;  the  purchaser  being  a  notary  in  Versailles,  acting 
for  a  client  whose  name  did  not  transpire.  I  wonder  who 
has  bought  the  ill-omened  house  in  the  wood,  where  Napoleon, 
when  First  Consul,  and  Josephine  lived  for  a  short  time  so 
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quietly  and  happily  together ;  and  wliere,  in 
divorced  and  broken-hearted  ex-Empress  died,  h 
full  of  love  and  tenderness  for  the  selfish  hen 
her  Achilles,'  as  she  called  him,  who  had  tn 
cruelly.  She  died  five  days  after  giving  a  grt 
the  Czar  of  Kussia  and  the  King  of  Prussia ;  an( 
venerable  German  Emperor  (who  was  in  Paris 
may  possibly  have  been  a  guest  at  JoBephine's 
La  MalmaisoQ. 

Of  all  the  Napoleonic  relics  that  I  possess  the 
that  I  prize  more  highly  than  the  full-lengt 
Napoleon  engraved  in  stipple,  which  is  known  am 
as  the  'Adieu,  Malmaison  I'  It  represents  him 
as  he  lived  just  before  he  quitted  his  tranquil  sul 
ibr  the  Tuileries  and  St.  Cloud — ^j'ust  before  the 
was  to  become  Emperor  and  King.  You  know 
His  face  and  figure  are  very  lean  and  gaunt ; 
clipped  the  long  locks  which  he  wore  iu  I^ 
tail  coat,  right  hand  thrust  into  his  opened  waisti 
pantaloons,  boots  with  tops  of  soft  leather,  lar^ 
and  no  sword.  The  house  of  ill  luck  in  the  disti 
Malmaison ! '  Perhaps  they  will  pull  the  place  i 
out  the  site  in  'town  lots'  for  eligible  villaf 
til  ere  upon. 

Mem. — Napoleon,  after  his  marriage  to  Marie 
sometimes  to  come  en  cackette  to  see  Josephine  a 
The  house,  I  believe,  was  originally  built  for  t 
llichelieu's  bodyguard.  The  temble  cardinal  1 
at  Rueil  close  by.  I  remember,  as  a  boy,  that  1 
inhabited  by  the  ex-Queen  of  Spain,  Maria  C 
with  her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Eianzares,  movet 
the  Euc  de  Courcelles,  Paris. 


It  was  somewhat  startling  intelligence  to  thoi 
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to  record  the  triumphant  first  appearance  of  Mrs.  Langtry  in 
New  York,  to  learn  that  at  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon  of 
Monday  the  30th,  Abbey's  Park  Theatre,  where  the  'Jersey 
lily  *  was  to  have  played  that  very  evening,  took  fire,  and  was 
totally  destroyed. 

Tlie  Park  Theatre,  Broadway,  was  near  Twenty-Second 
Street.  It  was  built  in  1873,  and  was  to  have  been  managed 
by  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Stuart.  On  the  latter, 
however,  devolved  the  onerous  duties  of  impresario  ;  and  the 
theatre  was  opened  in  March  1874,  with  Love's  Penance y  in 
which  the  admired  and  regretted  Charles  Fechter  appeared. 
Hete  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Florence  had  a  hundred  nights* 
run  with  the  Mighty  Dollar;  and  afterwards  Mr.  J.  T. 
Eaymond  played  Colonel  Sellers  for  more  than  a  hundred 
nights  at  the  Park.  After  numberless  vicissitudes,  the  house 
passed,  in  1876,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Henry  E.  Abbey,  the 
present,  or  rather  the  late,  lessee ;  for  of  the  Park  Theatre, 
Broadway,  it  must  be  written,  fitit. 

The  phenomenal  prices  which  have  been  attained  at  the 
sale  by  auction  of  the  tickets  for  Mrs.  Langtry's  performances, 
should  not  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  prices  of  ad- 
mission to  the  theatres  in  the  United  States  are  normally 
dearer  than  is  the  case  in  '  dear '  old  England.  Indeed,  they 
are,  as  a  rule,  much  cheaper.  In  England  you  are  mulcted, 
even  at  the  small  opera-bouflfe  houses,  in  ten  shillings  for 
your  stall.  It  is  too  much,  both  for  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  the  entertainment  provided.  Forty  years  ago  the 
performances  began  at  seven  and  were  seldom  over  before  mid- 
night ;  and,  at  the  lighter  houses,  those  performances  usually 
comprised  three  or  four  pieces.  At  present  the  play  begins  at 
eight  and  concludes  at  eleven ;  and  you  have  one,  or  at  most 
two  pieces;  frequently  very  sorry  stuff.  The  manager  who 
introduced  ten-shilling  stalls  was  a  benefactor  of  his  class,  but 
not  of  his  species.  It  must  be  noted  that  from  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  ten-shilling  stalls  the  managers  began  to 
make  fortunes. 
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In  tlie  matter  of  *  Guards/  '  Foot  Guards/  and  '  Household 
Cavalry/  Mr.  Yates,  in  the  World,  alleges  that  I  have  '  hunted 
up  '  the  '  state '  of  the  Household  Troops  in  1661,  and  that  I 
have  '  published  it  in  great  triumph/  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
To  find  the  1661  '  state  *  no  more  'hunting  up*  was  required 
than  a  reference  to  Captain  Eafters  popular  (and  quite 
modern)  little  book,  Th^  Ovxirds,  or.  The  Household  Troops  of 
England,  under  which  title  the  author  includes  both  cavalry 
and  infantry.  Nor  did  I  publish  the  '  state '  '  in  great 
triumph/  or  with  any  triumph  at  all.  I  am  never  triumphant 
unless  I  am  certain ;  and  in  this  case  I  was,  and  am  still, 
seeking  for  information. 

I  mentioned  that  I  was  very  well  aware  that  'for  a 
lengthened  period  the  Household  Infantry  had  been  dis- 
tinctively known  as  "  the  Guards ; " '  but  I  asked  at  what 
period  the  Foot  Guards  dropped  their  prefix  of  '  Foot/  and 
came  to  be  known  as  *  Guards  *  purely,  simply,  and  exclusively. 
Mr.  Yates  does  not  furnish  me  with  any  information  on  that 
head. 

Meanwliile  I  have  really  been  indulging  in  a  little  '  hunting 
up.'  I  have  consulted  the  official  list  of  killed  and  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloo;  and  in  that  melanqlioly  but 
glorious  list  I  find  enumerated  '  The  First  Foot  Guards ;  ditto 
second  battalion ;  ditto  third  battalion ;  the  Second  Coldstream 
Eegiment ;  and  the  Third  Foot  Guards.*  Again,  in  the  little 
church  at  Waterloo  there  are  yet  extant  mural  tablets,  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Francis  D'Oyley, 
aud  ten  other  officers  '  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  First 
Regiment  of  Foot  Guards.*  But,  finally,  in  the  Waterloo 
despatch,  dated  June  19,  1815,  the  Duke  writes  :' — 

*  The  division  of  Guards  under  Lieutenant-Greneral  Cooke,  who  is  aevcnly 
wounded,  Major-General  Maitland,  and  Mtgor-Gtoenl  Qjllt^  Mt  •& 

>vhich  wiis  followed  by  all ;  and  there  is  no  oCBcer  lior  diMi%|||piit-  4f '1 

that  did  not  behave  well. '  ,^.*iJk^uMmiii^A 

m 
L 

Does  the  distinctive  appeUatia 
the  Household  Infant*^ 
of  earlier  origin  ?     ' 
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'  affectation '  in  asking  the  question ;  but  Mr.  Yates  treats  it  in 
the  spirit  of  Ensign  Northerton. 

Mem, — The  '  Guards  *  is  one  of  the  oldest  clubs  extant  in 
clubland.  It  dates  from  1813.  Captain  Gronow,  in  his 
Anecdotes  and  R&niiniscenceSy  states  that  it  was  established  '  for 
the  three  regiments  of  Foot  Guards,  and  was  conducted  on  a 
military  system.'  If  he  or  Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox  were 
alive,  we  should  soon  be  able  to  learn  when  the  Foot  Guards 
first  came  to  be  socially  known  as  '  Guards '  only. 


*  Commander-in-Chief  *  versus  *  General  Commanding-in- 
Chief.'  A  coiTespondent  at  Wimbledon,  'F.  M.,'  tells  me 
that  it  is  stated  in  the  War  Office  Directory  for  1867  that  the 
British  Army  has  had  but  one  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  But,  adds  my  correspondent,  in  a  lAfe  of  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  the  Duke  of  York  adds  '  Commander-in-Chief  * 
to  his  signature.  Did  he  do  so  without  authority  ?  And  the 
Montldy  Army  List  for  May  1811  (p.  89)  states  that  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  all  His  Majesty's  Forces  is  General  Sir 
David  Dundas,  KB. 


Cerveza  de  palicdi  for  pale  ale  is  outdone  in  an  instance 
quoted  by  'A.  S./  Watford,  In  the  bill  of  fare  of  a 
restaurant  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  displaying  the  attractive  sign  of 
'  EngTiah  lonoh/  my  correspondent  discovered  this  remarkable 
/AmbaJ     It  turned  out  to  be  a  weak  imitation  of 

this  is  nearly  as  good  as  the  French 

Ford  in  his  Handbook  of  Spain)  of 

'uother  corruption  was  'Jacques 

fa)  brag.     Our  withers  are  not 

i^etier  into  '  beefeater '  ? 
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and  did  not  the  Londoii  mob,  in  Charles  the  Sccoud's  time, 
denounce  Louise  de  la  Qudronaille,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
into  '  Madam  Curwell '  ? 

Mtm,. — That  irate  Colonel  of  the  line  who  wrote  a  book 
against  tiie  privileges  of  the  Guards  was  Lient.-Colonel  Hort, 
The  work,  with  twenty-five  illustrations  by  '  Alfred  Crowq^uill ' 
(the  late  Mr.  A.  H.  Forrester,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
'  Alfred  Croquia,'  of  Fraser,  who  was  Daniel  Maclise,  E.A.), 
was  published  in  1850.     Thanks, '  W.  M.  P.' 


Mil  JonN  Ashtox's  Social  Life  in  the  Reign,  of  Qucai  Anne 
{London:  Chatto  &  Windus),  two  haudsome  and  portly 
volumes,  should  excite  a  double  interest  and  command  a  double 
sale,  owing  not  only  to  the  literary  merits  of  the  work, 
which  appear  to  me  to  bo  considerable,  but  also  ou  account 
of  the  volumes  presenting  au  admirably  expansive  field 
for  the  activity  and  industry  of  that  estimable  tribe  of 
bibliophiles,  the  Grangerites. 

'  Are  you  a  Grangerite  ? '  Perhaps,  if  you  do  not  love 
books  as  the  apple  of  your  eye,  this  question  may  present  to 
you  no  more  purport  or  significance  than  though  I  asked  yoo 
whether  you  were  a  member  of  the  '  Rum  Pum  Pa's '  or  of 
the  '  Eollicking  Rams.'  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  Ids  delightful 
book  The  Librart/,  quoting  John  Hill  Burton,  speaks  of 
■  Grangerites,'  '  biack-letter  men,'  '  tall  copyists,'  '  rough-edge 
men,'  'gilt  toppers,'  '  marbled  insiders,' '  broadsiders,"  '  pasquin- 
aders,'  '  old  brown  calf  men,'  and  '  tawny  moroccoites.'  In 
the  technology  of  bihhomania,  a  Grangerite  is  a  person  who 
pulls  small  books  to  pieces  and  converts  them  into  large  ones 
by  the  interpolation  of  as  many  engravings  bearing  in  any 
shape  or  form  on  the  illustration  of  the  text.  I  know  a  great 
book-lover  in  Harley  Street  who  has  metamorphosed  a  little 
quarto  pamphlet  of  no  great  literary  merit,  descriptive  of  the 
life  and  work  of  a  famous  British  painter  of  the  1 8th  century. 
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into  two  (I  am  not  sure  that  there  are  not  three)  immense 
folios,  full  of  illustrative  prints. 

Mr.  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  (you 
remember  his  curiously  illustrated  Chap  hooks  of  tlie  Eighteenth 
Century,  and  his  present  work  is  embellished  quite  as  curi- 
ously) would  be  a  capital  book  to  Grangerize;  since  it 
contains  chapters  relative  to  all  kinds  of  social  scenes  and 
manners  in  the  days  of  Addison  and  Steele — from  Bridewell 
to  Dockwra's  penny  post,  from  highwaymen  to  Mohocks, 
from  hoop  petticoats  to  criminals  hanged  in  chains,  from 
glass-blowing  to  'mackerel  four  for  sixpence,*  and  from 
'  pastry '  schools  to  witchcraft. 

The  only  drawback  to  Grangerism  is  that  it  leads  to  .the 
plunder  and  mutilation  of  valuable  books  for  the  enrichment 
and  amplification  of  others.  It  is  stated  in  the  advertisement 
to  the  fifth  edition  of  Granger's  Biographical  History  of  Eng- 
land, that  at  its  first  appearance  the  rage  to  illustrate  it  became 
so  prevalent,  that  scarcely  a  copy  of  any  work  embellished 
with  portraits  could  be  found  in  an  immutilated  state. 
Dugdale's  Origines  Juridicales,  Smith's  History  of  Virginia, 
and  Collins*s  History  of  the  Nolle  Houses  of  Vere  and 
Cavendish,  were  among  the  principal  works  despoiled. 


Mr.  John  L.  Toole  must  have  been  reminded  many  hundreds 
of  times  by  his  critics  that  he  is  a  host  in  himself.  He  is, 
indeed,  a  general  camp  of  humourists  —  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery,  commissariat,  medical  department,  pioneers,  and  all. 
His  unerring  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  his  unflagging 
animal  spirits,  his  unsurpassed  faculty  for  the  expression  of 
comic  innocence,  comic  astonishment,  and  comic  indignation, 
and  his  unequalled  power  of  at  once  shaking  up  an  erUente 
cordiale  between  his  audience  and  himself,  so  that  ere  he  is 
half  through  a  funny  utterance  the  whole  house  are  '  in  the 
joke ;  * — all  these  gifts  and  acquisitions  render  it  next  door  to 

2i 
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the  impossible  tor  any  piece  in  which  this  adniiraljle  comedian 
plays  ft  conspicuous  cliaracter  to  be  positively  dull.  Kotzebue'a 
Stranger  is  about  the  dreariest  dritma  tliat  I  know ;  but  with 
Mr.  Toole  in  the  low-comedy  character,  the  '  high  falutin' '  of 
Mrs.  Haller,  and  the  inaunderiugs  of  the  depressing  individual 
in  black  velvet  who  '  fixed  on  Cassel  as  his  abode,'  would  be 
tolerable.  Paul  Pry,  in  construction  and  dialogue,  is  about  as 
imbecile  a  comedy  as  cau  be  well  conceived ;  but  directly  we 
hear, '  I  hope  I  don't  intrude '  in  Mr.  Toole's  voice,  and  behold 
that  master  of  the  grotesque  encased  in  the  well-known  green 
coat,  white  hat,  striped  galligaskins,  and  hessian  boots,  then 
we  begin  to  roar  with  laughter,  and  continue  roaring  till  tho 
end  of  the  chapter. 

Tliis  excellent  actor  was,  aa  usual, '  a  host  in  himself,'  when, 
at  Toole's  Theatre,  there  was  produced  for  the  first  time 
an  original  comedy,  in  three  acts,  called  Girls  and  Bogs, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero.  (rirls  and  Boys  has  a 
sub-title  as  A  Nursery  Tak ;  but  the  nursery  element  is 
not  by  any  means  prominent  in  the  piece ;  and  Mr.  Pinero'a 
'  girls  and  boys ' — the  girls  especially — ^are,  on  the  whole, 
'  old  bands '  aud  '  cool  cards,'  and  know  remarkably  well  how 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  play  very  narrowly  escapes 
being  a  very  good  one.  It  halts  on  this  side  excellence,  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  is,  that  the  plot  is  hopelessly  feeble,  and 
the  heroine  a  selfish,  cold-blooded  calculator  of  the  main  chance. 
The  second  is,  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  it  ia 
impossible  to  tell  whether  the  author  is  in  earnest,  or  whether 
be  is  '  making  game  '  of  his  audience  and  of  mundane  things 
generally.  Here  and  there,  when  a  fragment  of  genuine 
pathos  promises  to  occur,  the  interlocutors  indulge  in  some 
surprising  outburst  of  bufiboneiy,  or  utter  some  cynical 
platitude  which  at  once  disconcerts  those  who  are  following 
the  unwinding  of  the  story.  It  is  as  though  Mr.  Pinero  had 
been  furtively  peeping  in  at  the  Palace  of  Truth,  or  listening, 
behind  a  hedge,  to  the  amazingly  cynical  love-making  in 
Eiigaged;  but  the  wand  of  the  mighty  master  of  Topsy- 
turvydom is  not  one  that  can  be  wielded  with  grace  by  the 
clever  and  sprightly  author  of  Girls  and  Boys.  The  play  is, 
in  fiue,  disappointing  because,  dramatically,  it  is  a  hodge- 
podge, in  which  comedy,  farce,  domestic  drama,  pastoral,  and 
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burlesque  extravaganza  are  confusedly  and  iiritatingly  inter- 
mingled. While  Mr.  Toole  is  on  the  stage  the  farrago  is 
extremely  amusing ;  and,  fortunately,  he  is  very  much  on  the 
stage  through  the  three  short  acts  of  which  the  piece  is  com- 
posed. When  he  is  absent.  Girls  and  Boys  becomes  tiresome. 
Solomon  Protheroe,  middle-aged  and  bald-headed,  lives  in 
a  cottage  in  the  village  of  Basingdene,  and  combines  the 
functions  of  a  schoolmaster  with  those  of  a  cobbler.  His 
home  is  shared  by  a  maiden  sister,  with  a  loud  voice,  a  strong 
mind,  and  a  red  head.  Brother  and  sister,  it  would  seem, 
have  made  an  odd  kind  of  compact  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
celibacy ;  but  they  console  themselves  for  their  estrangement 
from  the  tender  passion  by  petting  and  coddling  a  certain 
gallant  young  fellow  named  Mark  Avory,  the  adopted  son  and 
heir-expectant  of  the  gouty  and  tyrannical  old  squire  of  the 
village,  Mr.  Josiah  Papworth.  A  mysterious  and  misan- 
thropical young  person  named  Gillian  West,  who  has  been  a 
circus-rider  and  has  grown  sick  of  the  sawdust,  arrives  at 
Solomon's  cottage,  bearing  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
the  rector  of  the  parish,  who  is  presumably  a  member  of  the 
Church-and-Stage  Guild  ;  and  Solomon  agrees  to  allow  her 
to  lodge  in  his  house.  There  she  is  seen  by  Mark  Avory, 
who  has  already  seen  her  in  the  ring  under  '  Houp  la ! '  cir- 
cumstances. He  falls  violently  in  love  with  Gillian  West ; 
and  the  passion  is,  to  all  appearance,  returned.  But  Solomon 
Protheroe,  dreading  lest  Mark's  prospects  in  life  should  be 
injured  by  his  contracting  a  clandestine  alliance  with  a  penni- 
less adventuress,  deems  it  his  duty  to  send  up  to  the  Hall — 
why  does  he  not  go  there  himself? — for  Squire  Papworth, 
who  comes  down  in  the  middle  of  a  storm  of  rain,  in  a  terrible 
access  of  gout,  and  in  a  red-hot  passion.  He  virulently 
abuses  the  unhappy  Solomon,  who  only  appeases  him  by  pro- 
mising to  marry,  himself,  the  ex-circus  rider  Gillian  West. 
Mark  Avory  arrives  on  the  scene,  avows  his  love  for  Gillian, 
and  refuses  to  relinquish  her ;  whereupon  he  is  disinherited 
by  this  adoptive  father.  Mark  is  willing  to  marry  Gillian, 
penniless  as  they  both  are ;  but  that  astonishingly  practical 
young  lady,  acting  on  the  principle  of  half  a  loaf  being  better 
than  no  bread,  repudiates  her  ruined  admirer,  and  accepts  the 
hand  of  the   cobbler  schoolmaster,  to  whom   Papworth  has 
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promised  the  freehold  of  the  cottage  and  two  hundred  pounds 
if  he  will  matrimonially  get  rid  of  this  most  embarrassing 
Miss  West. 

Some  months  are  supposed  to  elapse  between  the  second 
and  the  third  act;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  we 
find  Solomon's  cottage  decorated  for  a  wedding  entertainment. 
The  schoolmaster  is,  indeed,  about  to  marry  Oillian  that  very 
day ;  while  his  red-headed  sister,  who  only  considered  the 
compact  of  celibacy  to  be  binding  so  long  as  Solomon  re- 
mained single,  has  promised  to  bestow  her  hand  on  one  Joe 
Barfield,  an  exceptionally  imbecile  carpenter.  But  Gillian 
bitterly  repents  her  engagement  to  Solomon,  who,  with  strange 
disregard  of  probability,  is  made  to  entertain  quite  an  amorous 
fervour  for  Gillian,  and  to  welcome  nuptials  from  which  he  a 
short  time  before  shrank  with  aversion.  Gillian  offers  to 
release  him  from  his  pledge ;  but  he  persists  in  his  determina- 
tion to  become  a  Benedict,  and  goes  off  to  rate  a  tardy  tailor 
who  has  not  yet  delivered  his  wedding  coat.  In  his  absence, 
Mark  Avory,  who  has  been  wandering  about  the  world  seeking 
his  fortune,  and  has  sought  it  with  so  little  success  as  to 
return  impecunious  and  almost  in  rags,  turns  up  at  Solomon's 
cottage.  He  is  received  with  rapture  by  Gillian,  who  mends 
with  white  thread  a  rent  in  the  arm  of  bis  tattered  black  coat. 
Presently  Solomon  returns.  He  is  at  first  enraged  to  find  his 
aiRanced  bride  in  affectionate  confabulation  with  a  stranger ; 
but  is  overjoyed  when  he  discovers  that  the  stranger  is  his 
old  friend  Mark  Avory.  When  the  Squire's  factotum  arrives 
at  the  cottage  with  a  cheque  for  the  money  which  Mr, 
Papworth  lias  promised  the  bride  on  her  wedding-day,  Gillian 
indignantly  refuses  the  largesse,  and  expresses  her  determina- 
tion to  share  Mark  Avory's  penury.  Presently  the  factotum 
returns  with  the  Squire  himself,  who  is  still  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  but  is  no  longer  in  a  rage ;  and,  in  a  scene  slightly 
reminiscent  of  the  reconciliation  of  old  Martin  Chuzzlewit 
with  his  grandson,  he  clasps  Mark  to  his  heart,  and  consents 
to  his  union  of  Gillian  in  the  '  Bless  ye,  my  children,  bless 
ye ! '  style,  of  coursa  Equally  of  uuurae,  Auiora-lieaded  Miss 
Protheroe  gives  her  hand  to  the  imbecile  carpenter;  and 
Solomon  Protheroe,  cobbler  and  schoolmaster,  positively  wooa 
and  wins  pretty  Jenny  Kibble,  an  aasiaLanl  in  the  schooL     He 
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has  not  much  difficulty  in  gaining  her  hand,  for  she  has  been 
in  love  with  him  since  the  very  beginning  of  the  piece. 

The  comedy,  jerky,  inconsistent,  and  deficient  in  strength 
of  motive  as  it  is,  is  neatly  and  crisply  written ;  and  the 
dialogue  is  in  parts  brilliant  The  scholastic  episodes  in 
the  play  are  few  and  uninteresting ;  and,  indeed,  but  for  the 
occasional  presence  of  a  form  full  of  shrilly-voiced  mites  of 
children,  whom  Mr.  Toole,  sitting  at  a  high  desk,  alternately 
lectures  upon  geography  and  addresses  as  a  '  deputation,'  the 
school  part  of  Girls  and  Boys  might,  without  disadvantage, 
have  been  left  out  altogether. 

The  acting  was,  in  general,  very  good.  The  part  of 
Solomon  Protheroe  exactly  fits  in  with  Mr.  Toole's  idiosyn- 
crasies ;  and  he  was,  from  first  to  last,  intensely  and  superbly 
funny.  Mr.  John  Billington  was  as  amusingly  irascible  as 
the  savage  old  Squire  as  he  was  as  the  peppery  Major  in 
Auntie;  and  his  factotum,  Murch,  a  personage  with  a 
lugubrious  aspect  and  an  unearthly  voice,  who  interprets  Mr. 
Papworth's  wishes  after  the  manner  of  the  man  with  the 
wooden  leg,  who  says  what  voiceless  Mr.  Creakle,  the  school- 
master in  David  Copperfield,  would  say  if  he  could,  was 
capitally  played  by  Mr.  G.  Shelton.  Mr.  K  D.  Ward  was 
frank  and  manly  as  Mark  Avory ;  and  that  good  actor  Mr. 
E.  W.  Garden  deserved  a  much  better  part  than  that  of  Joe 
Barfield,  the  imbecile  carpenter.  In  Honor  Protheroe, 
Solomon's  sister.  Miss  Eliza  Johnstone  was  characteristically 
careful,  intelligent,  appreciative,  and  as  hard  as  the  nether 
millstone.  Indeed,  hardness  of  feminine  character  is  one  of 
the  least  agreeable  features  in  Mr.  Pinero's  play.  It  is 
difficult  to  feel  any  kind  of  sympathy  for  the  unstable  and 
cynical  egotist  Gillian  West,  who  was  impersonated  by  Miss 
Myra  Holme  in  a  very  ladylike  manner,  but  with  a  sulky 
kind  of  hauteur  which  is  not  veiy  often  to  be  met  with,  I 
should  say,  among  the  habitudes  of  the  ring.  The  sawdust  of 
the  circle  should  have  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast 
Pretty  Jenny  Kibble,  the  only  one  of  the  female  characters  in 
whom  it  was  possible  to  take  any  interest,  was  quietly  and 
effectively  rendered  by  Miss  Ely  Kempster,  who  on  this  occasion 
made  her  first  appearance  at  Toole's  Theatre. 
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All  London  is  looking  forward  to  the  proximate  opening, 
under  the  most  august  auspices,  of  the  New  Palace  of  Justice. 
Since  the  civic  honours  to  be  paid  to  our  Egyptian  heroes  are 
to  be  shorn  (for  reasons  of  economy  ?)  of  much  of  their 
splendour,  the  royal  opening  of  the  New  Law  Courts  should 
be  the  grand  pageant  of  the  year  1882.  I  notice,  in  this 
connection,  a  singularly  interesting  communication  in  the 
current  week's  Law  Times,  in  which  the  writer  briefly  but 
graphically  describes  the  opening,  on  the  30th  October  1845, 
of  the  new  hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  Consort. 

In  addition  to  royalty,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Cabinet 
Ministers,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  a  host  of  legal 
luminaries  were  present.  A  grand  banquet  was  given  in  the 
hall,  to  which  four  hundred  guests  sat  down :  the  benchers 
and  barristers  all  wearing  their  wigs  and  gowns.  A  loyal 
address  was  presented  by  the  Benchers  of  the  Honourable 
Society ;  and,  in  reply,  Her  Majesty  expressed  a  hope  that 
learning  might  flourish  and  virtue  and  talent  rise  to  eminence 
in  that  hall.  The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Simpkinson,  Q.C.,  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.     My  contemporary  continues  : — 

*  The  opening  of  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  will  be  an  event  of  far  more 
importance  than  the  opening  of  the  new  hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  it  will,  of 
course,  be  celebrated  with  every  possible  honour  and  solemnity ;  and  should 
such  an  honour  as  that  which  was  so  graciously  bestowed  on  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  on  the  opening  of  their  new  hall  in  1845, 
be  bestowed  on  the  Ti-easurcrs  of  the  Four  Inns  of  Court,  as  representing  the 
Bar,  and  on  the  President  of  tlie  Council  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  representing  the  Solicitors,  on  the  opening  of  the  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice  in  1882,  the  gracious  act  would,  I  am  sure,  send  a  thrill  of 
delight  and  pride  through  the  veins  of  every  lawyer  in  the  land,  as  it  would 
confer  additional  lustre  and  dignity  on  both  branches  of  a  loyal  and  noble 
profession.  * 

And  so  say,  or  should  say,  all  of  us. 

The  opening  of  the  New  Law  Courts  (have  they  been  pro- 
vided with  lifts  to  the  uppermost  floors  yet  ?)  will,  no  doubt, 
be  a  stately  and  impressive  ceremonial ;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
in  the  matter  of  public  pageantry  we  have  within  late  years 
sadly  degenerated.  Private  society  is  splendid  enough ;  but, 
out  of  doors  and  on  public  occasions,  there  seems  to  be  a  kind 
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of  Puritanic  reaction  against  what  Mr.  Cobden,  in  a  splenetic 
moment,  railed  against  in  Parliament  as  'barbaric  pomp.* 
Were  it  not  for  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  our  outward 
ceremonial  life  would  be  of  the  dismalest 

Legal  *  revels '  were  revels  indeed  during  the  Eestoration. 
I  read  in  Evelyn's  Diary,  under  the  date  of  Jan.  1,  1662 : — 

'  I  went  to  London,  invited  to  the  solemn  foolerie  of  the  Prince  de  la  Grange 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  came  the  King,  Duke,  etc.  It  began  with  grand 
masque  and  a  solemn  pleading  before  the  mock  Princes,  Grandees,  Nobles,  and 
Knights  of  the  Sun.  He  had  his  Lord  Chancellor,  Chamberlain,  Treasurer, 
and  other  royal  officers  gloriously  clad  and  attended.  It  ended  with  a  mag- 
nificent banquet.  One  Mr.  Lort  was  the  young  spark  who  maintained  the 
pageantry.  * 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  fond  the  old  lawyers  were  of 
playing  at  legal  proceedings.  Mr.  Foss,  in  his  Jvdges  of 
England,  mentions  that  the  monstrous  Jefifreys  was  wont, 
after  dinner,  and  when  he  was  tolerably  tipsy,  to  make  one  of 
his  gentlemen,  named  Mountford,  who  had  been  an  actor, 
plead  before  him  in  an  assigned  cause,  during  which  he  aped 
all  the  great  lawyers  of  the  age  in  their  tones,  their  actions, 
and  their  gestures,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  company. 
Mr.  J.  L  Toole,  in  his  highly-successful  impersonation  of  Mr. 
Serjeant  Buzfuz  in  the  'Trial  of  Barddl  v.  Pickwick^  may 
not  have  been  aware  that  his  predecessor  in  forensic  imitations 
in  the  1 7th  century  was  honoured  with  the  patronage  of  so 
distinguished  a  friend  of  the  drama  as  Judge  Jefifreys. 

Mem, — Was  the  'judge  and  jury'  Mountford  of  kin  to  the 
Will  Mountford  who  was  slain  by  Captain  Hill  in  the  Mohun- 
Bracegirdle  fracas  ? 


I  SHOULD  very  much  like  to  know  how  many  years  have 
elapsed  since  Londoners  first  had  a  grievance  against  Billings- 
gate Market.  I  was  reading  the  other  day  a  ballad  called 
Robin  Conscience ;  or,  Conscionahle  Robin  :  his  Progress  through 
Court,  City,  and  Country,  rvith  his  Bad  Entertainment  at  each 
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Several  Place,  printed  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1683.  .  Con- 
scionable  Eobin  travels  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  finds  all 
barren.     Of  Billingsgate  Market  he  sings : 

*  I  left  him  with  his  bad  intent, 

And  unto  Fish  Street  straight  I  went, 
Among  those  lads  who  wish  that  Lent 

"Were  all  year : 

*  As  soon  as  e*er  they'me  espied, 
They  &,11  at  once  upon  me  cryed, 

And  swore  that  Conscience  should  not  guide 

A  stall  there.' 

And  lo !  now,  in  the  instant  number  of  the  Quarterly  Bemev?, 
there  appears  a  brilliant  and  trenchant  article  on  the  Fish 
Supply  of  London,  which  is  based  on  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole, 
the  Inspector  of  Fisheries',  report  to  the  Home  Office  on  the 
destruction  of  fish  at  Billingsgate,  in  consequence  of  the 
alleged  inadequate  accommodation  at  Billingsgate  Market; 
on  the  report  to  the  Common  Council  of  the  Fish  Supply 
Committee,  and  on  the  evidence  taken  before  Committees  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons  upon  the  London  Eiverside  Fish 
Market  Bill. 

The  conclusions  of  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  are  to  the 
effect  that  '  Billingsgate  is  past  praying  for/  and  that  not 
much  sympathy  can  be  looked  for  from  the  public  with  the 
efforts  made  last  session  by  a  section  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  to  save  the  life  of  Billingsgate  by  defeating  the 
London  Eiverside  Fish  Market  Bill  before  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Thanks  to  the  refusal  of 
the  Duke  of  Eichmond  and  Lord  Salisbury  to  sustain  two 
mischievous  clauses  imported  into  the  bill,  the  carrying 
of  which  would  have  wholly  negatived  its  usefulness  ;  and 
thanks  also  to  an  energetic  speech  from  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
the  objectionable  clauses  were  withdrawn;  and,  to  use  the 
reviewer's  words,  '  there  is  at  length  a  fair  chance  that 
London  will  shortly  have  a  riverside  fish  market  worthy  of  the 
largest  and  hungriest  city  in  the  world.'  The  Quarterly  holds 
tliat  the  Shadwell  site  fulfils  all  the  conditions  required  by 
the  reports  of  the  Corporation  Committee,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Spencer  Walpole. 
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Mem, — In  a  book  which  I  ventured  to  write  nearly  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  called  Twice  Round  the  Clock,  the 
first  paper  was  devoted  to  a  description  of  Billingsgate  Market ; 
and,  commenting  on  the  history  of  the  place,  I  noted  that  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  i.  the  prices  of  fish  were  fixed — for  the 
best  soles,  threepence  a  dozen ;  the  best  turbot,  sixpence 
each ;  the  best  oysters,  twopence  a  gallon ;  the  best  eels,  two- 
pence for  twenty-five.  To  such  prices  it  would  be  obviously 
impossible  to  revert;  but  I  contend  that  in  a  bondjide  fish 
market,  open  to  all,  the  price  of  fish  ought  to  be  at  least  one- 
third  cheaper  than  it  actually  is. 


I  WOULD  like  to  have  a  friendly  word  with  Dr.  Scheie  de 
Vere,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  University  of 
Virginia,  whose  excellent  work,  Americanisms :  the  English  of 
the  New  World,  I  have  more  than  once  quoted  here.  Under 
the  head  of  '  Splendid  *  he  writes : — 

*  Splendid,  as  applied  to  things  not  commonly  associated  in  our  mind  with 
splendour,  as  in  speaking  of  *'  a  splendid  piece  of  mutton,"  is  often,  objected  to  as 
an  evidence  of  American  grandiloquence.  It  sinks  into  utter  insignificance  by 
the  side  of  spUndidwus,  used  by  Drayton,  the  j)oet,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 
It  is  probably  the  Latin  splendidus  he  meant  to  employ ;  but  there  it  is  in 
print ;  and  splendiferous,  frequently  met  with  in  English  humorous  writings,  is 
hardly  worse.' 

I  confess  that  until  a  very  little  while  ago  I  thought  that 
'splendiferous'  was  a  slang  word,  of  purely  modem  and 
"Arry-an'  invention.  I  find  it  in  the  Slang  Dictionary 
(London:  Chatto  &  Windus)  together  with  ' splendacious.' 
But  quite  recently,  having  to  refer  to  the  Harleian  Miscellany, 
I  lighted  (at  vol.  i.  p.  202)  on  'A  Comedy  or  Enterlude  of 
Johan  Baptyste's  Preachynge  in  the  Wyldemesse,*  compiled 
by  John  Bale,  A.D.  1538.  Among  the  speeches  of  John  the 
Baptist  I  find  one  beginning— 

*  0  tyme  most  joyful,  day  most  splendi/ervs, 
The  clcreness  of  heaven  now  appereth  unto  us,' 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  tell  what  words  in  our  language  are 
really  slang  and  what  are  only  unusual  or  obsolete  ones ;  and 
that  fact  should,  I  venture  to  think,  lead  us  to  be  a  little 
more  charitable  and  tolerant,  and  a  little  less  dogmatic, 
than  professed  philologers  usually  are.  For  the  diligent  word- 
hunter  I  entertain  the  very  highest  respect  For  the  self- 
appointed  '  word  master,*  who  is  always  ready  to  knock  you 
down  with  Danish,  Icelandic,  or  Sanskrit  derivations,  and  is 
often  comically  ignorant  of  modern  languages,  I  have  a 
considerable  dislike. 


In  common  with  vast  numbers  of  simple  folk,  I  always 
thought  that  '  beefeater,'  a  yeoman  of  the  Royal  Body  Guard, 
was  a  corruption  of  hiffetier,  '  R.  G.  G.  N.,'  however, 
informs  me  that  Professor  Skeat,  in  his  Concise  Etymological 
Dictionary  of  tJie  English  Langimge  (which  I  have  not  seen), 
says  that  the  usual  derivation  from  Mr.  Steevens'  imaginary 
hcaufetier,  now  misspelt  huffetier,  is  all  sheer  invention, 
and  false.  '  If,'  continues  my  correspondent,  '  the  derivation  of 
"  beefeaters "  from  huffdier  can  be  defended,  will  you  give 
your  defence  ? ' 

I  have  only  one  plea  in  defence.  It  is  philologically 
valueless,  but  is  perhaps  sustainable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
analogy.  In  the  first  place,  a  buffet  is,  or  rather  was  (before 
railway  refreshment-room  times),  a  sideboard  or  cupboard  of 
plate.  Now  a  buffet  of  valuable  plate,  when  publicly 
exhibited,  would  be  all  the  better  for  an  armed  guard. 
Pickpockets  easily  found  their  way  to  Court  in  olden 
times.  In  the  second  place,  when  the  late  Tsar  Alexander  ii. 
of  Russia  visited  this  country  after  the  marriage  of  his 
daugliter  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  entertained  by 
the  Queen  at  a  magnificent  banquet  in  St.  George's  Hall, 
Windsor.  I  was  present  in  the  music  gallery  of  the  hall,  and 
scaimed   tlie   superb  spectacle    intently ;   and   I   particularly 
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noticed  that  the  sumptuous  buffet  of  gold  plate  (the  richest, 
I  believe,  in  the  world)  v«^as  guarded  by  two  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard.  Naturally,  I  came  away  from  Windsor  Castle  con- 
firmed in  the  impression  (erroneous,  it  would  appear)  that 
'  beefeater '  was  a  corruption  of  hiffetier. 

What  Professor  Skeat's  derivation  of  the  word  may  be  I 
do  not  know.  Life  is  not  long  enough  to  consult  all  the 
lexicons  that  are  published ;  but  in  an  old  Anglo-French 
dictionary  which  I  do  possess  (Guy  Mi^ge,  1699),  and  which 
I  often  quote  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  only  a  copious  and 
sensible,  but  a  somewhat  humorous  dictionary,  I  find  the 
following  explanation  of  '  beefeater : ' — 

'  Beefeater.  Mangeur  de  beuf  (fiic).  C'est  ainsi  qu*on  appelle  par  derision 
les  Yeomen  of  the  Oard  (sk)  dans  la  Conr  d'Angleterre  qui  sont  des  Gardes  k 
pen  pr^s  comma  les  Cent  Saisses  en  France.  £t  on  lenr  donne  ce  nom  \k  parce 
qu'  k  la  conr  ils  ne  vivent  que  de  beuf ;  par  opposition  k  ces  colleges  d'Angleterre 
oil  les  Ecoliers  ne  mangent  que  du  mouton.' 

Mem. — ^The  last  edition  of  Webster  states  tliat  '  beefeater  * 
is  a  corruption  of  luffetier,  *  a  keeper  of  the  buffet  or  side- 
board,' because  some  of  them  were  anciently  arranged  at  side- 
tables  at  solemn  festivals ;  but,  as  I  have  shown,  the  practice 
of  *  arranging  *  beefeaters  as  guards  over  a  buffet  of  plate  has 
come  down  to  the  times  in  which  we  live.  The  Imperial 
Dictionary,  however,  while  giving  the  ordinary  derivation  of 
the  term,  takes  note  of  Professor  Skeat's  contention  that  the 
derivation  of  'beefeater'  from  huffetier  is  a  mere  guess. 
With  reference  to  the  word  'buffet*  itself.  Manage,  in  his 
Origines  de  la  Langue  Frangaise  (1657),  says  that  the  Spaniards 
have  the  word  '  buffette '  (it  should  be  bufete),  and  expresses 
a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  French  borrowed  the  word  from 
the  Spaniards,  or  vice  versa.  Finally,  with  regard  to  Guy 
Midge's  assertion  that  English  public-school  boys  had  in 
his  time  no  other  meat  than  mutto^,  I  remember  when  I 
was  young  that  the  'collegers'  at  Eton  were  called  'tug- 
muttons.'  Is  that  name  still  applied  to  the  young  gentlemen 
on  the  foundation  where  *  Grateful  Science  still  adores  her 
Henry's  holy  shade '  ? 
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Mrs.  Langtry,  it  has  been  wired  all  over  the  world,  has 
made  her  first  appearance  in  New  York  at  Wallack's  hand- 
some new  theatre.  The  house  was  crowded  with  the  most 
prominent  and  fashionable  citizens,  and  the  talented  lady's  re- 
ception was  very  hearty.  *  During  the  latter  scenes  of  the  piece' 
{An  Unequal  Matcli)  Mrs.  Langtry  grew  steadily  in  the  good 
opinion  of  the  audience,  exhibiting  no  embarrassment  whatever ; 
and  she  received  floral  tributes  enough  to  half  cover  the  stage. 

Meanwhile,  the  New  York  Herald  has  been  characteristically 
graphic  touching  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  lady  since  she 
has  been  in  the  Empire  City.  How,  after  rehearsal  at  Abbey's 
Park  Theatre  was  over,  she  attended  the  performance  of 
Patience  at  the  Grand  Opera  House ;  how  she  was  delighted 
with  the  singing  of  Miss  Eussell  in  the  Silver  Line,  and 
remarked  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  young  lady,  *  Oh  ! 
isn't  she  pretty?'  how  she  told  an  'interviewer'  that  in 
England  the  part  of  Bunthorne  was  dressed  to  imitate  not  Mr. 
Oscar  Wilde, but  Mr.  James  Whistler,  'a  distinguished  American 
artist;'  how  she  was  enthusiastic  on  the  beauty  of  the 
Hudson  Eiver  and  the  varied  tints  of  the  autumnal  foliage ; 
and  how  she  was  delighted  with  everything  and  everybody 
American ; — all  these  pleasant  proceedings  have  been  duly 
chronicled  by  the  indefatigable  scribe  of  the  N.  Y,  H.  Mrs. 
Langtry  has  evidently  made  her  mind  up  to  look  on  the  sunny 
side  of  things.  But,  a  word  in  her  symmetrically-shaped  ear. 
If  she  does  not  grumble  a  little,  the  Americans  may  begin  to 
mistrust  her. 

Mem, — There  is  a  neutral  ground  in  American  travelling. 
Foreigners  are  allowed  to  grumble  at  the  badness  of  southern 
refreshment-rooms,  at  the  horrible  squalling  of  the  '  sleeping- 
car  baby,'  at  the  general  fiendishness  of  the  '  small  boy,'  at 
the  severity  of  the  officials  at  the  New  York  Custom-House,  at 
the  iniperlect  preparation  of  clam-chowder  at  a  Coney  Island 
restaurant,  at  the  nuisance  of  New- Year's  calls,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  tolerably  efficient  servants.  But  you 
must  not  say  anything  disparaging  of  American  dress^  speedi, 
or  manners.  If  you  do,  you  are  *  a  gone  'coon.*  I  have  been 
a  '  gone  'coon '  for  ever  so  many  years. 
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A  New  York  paper  rated  me  the  other  day  for  saying  that 
American  gentlemen  very  frequently  obtained  their  clothes 
from  first-rate  London  tailors.  I  might  have  added  that 
French  gentlemen  habitually  do  the  same  thing.  But  the 
New  York  paper  went  on  to  say  that  American  tailors  were 
'  in  the  van  of  fashion/  Now,  to  be  in  the  van  of  fashion  one 
must  be  an  inventor  and  not  an  imitator  of  other  people.  1 
reply  to  the  New  York  editor  (here  is  his  health,  and  all  his 
family's,  and  may  they  live  long  and  prosper !),  what  have  you 
invented  in  the  way  of  male  attire  ? 

A  soft  hat  as  an  article  of  military  head-gear.  The  hideous 
sky-blue  gabardine  worn  by  the  Federal  troops  during  the  war. 
The  Garibaldi  red  shirt  (if  Garibaldi  had  not  been  captain 
of  a  merchant-vessel  trading  between  Philadelphia  and  the 
Mediten'anean,  the  camicia  rossa  might  never  have  made  its 
appearance  in  Italy).  Anything  else  ?  On  our  side  we  have 
invented  the  Newmarket-cut  coat — the  Ulster  (which  has 
gone  all  over  the  world),  the  Inverness  cape,  knickerbockers 
(despite  their  American  name),  the  Highland  dress,  and  the 
sailor's  dress  for  children  (Winterhalter's  picture  of  the  little 
Prince  of  Wales  in  sailor  costume  set  that  fashion),  the  '  M.  B.' 
waistcoat,  the  Tam  0*  Shanter  and  the  Glengarry  bonnet,  the 
Mackintosh,  the  registered  paletot,  and  the  Eureka  shirt. 
There ! 

Mevi. — In  another  American  journal  I  find  a  glowing  de- 
scription of  President  Arthur  as  a  leader  of  fashion.  The 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States  is,  it  appears,  unsur- 
passed in  the  art  of  opening  a  door  and  picking  up  the  hand- 
kerchief which  a  lady  may  have  dropped.  In  eating  his  soup 
at  dinner,  he  pushes  his  spoon  away  from  instead  of  towards 
him ;  and,  altogether,  he  is  looked  upon  as  an  arbiter  of  all 
the  elegancies  by  a  select  coterie  of  young  dandies  attire^  in 
*  Prince  Albert  trousers.'  What  on  earth  are  Prince  Albert 
trousers  ?  The  Prince  Consort  invented  a  military  shako ; 
but  I  never  heard  that  he  troubled  himself  about  pantaloons. 
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A  REVEREND  Correspondent,  *  R.  H/  (Didcot),  whom  I  esteem 
not  only  for  his  learning,  but  because  he  is  one  of  the  four 
fortunate  possessors  of  the  first  edition  of  Mrs.  Glasse,  tells 
me  that  the  story  which  I  quoted  a  week  or  two  since  (thinking 
it  to  be  in  Burton)  refers  to  Tigranes  and  his  wife,  and  King 
Cyrus,  not  Darius,  and  that  it  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in 
Book  iii.  cap.  1-41  of  the  Cyropedia,  I  quoted  the  story 
from  memory ;  but  another  correspondent,  *  J.  E/  (Devonport), 
tells  me  that  there  is  another  version  in  Bogatzky's  Golden 
Treasury,  under  the  head  of  March  19,  where  it  is  made  to 
point  a  religious  moral.  Curiously  enough,  I  find  in  the  in- 
dex to  one  of  my  commonplace  books,  *  Tigranus  (not  Tigranes) 
and  his  wife  before  Cyrus,'  with  the  number  clviil,  referring 
to  the  extract  itself,  in  the  body  of  the  book ;  but  it  also 
chances  that  a  long  time  ago  I  cut  out  the  particular  leaf 
containing  the  entry  CLViii.,  and  made  it  a  present  to  an 
honoured  friend.  My  reverend  correspondent  .  at  Didcot 
observes  that  *  the  conclusion  of  the  story  in  Xenophon  is 
rather  a  bathos.*  Alas  !  how  many  beautifully  poetic  stories 
end  in  bathos !  The  story  of  Pocahontas  is  one  of  the  very 
few  that  ends  as  pathetically  as  it  begins. 


^*S^>i^' 


The  death,  from  typhoid  fever,  of  Mr.  William  Sawyer, 
lately  the  editor  of  the  South  London  Press  and  Funny  Folks, 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  deepest  sorrow  to  a  very  large  circle 
of  attached  friends.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  only  fifty- 
five  years  of  age.  Singularly  energetic,  appreciative,  and 
painstaking  in  his  pursuit  of  journalism,  which  he  had 
followed  from  a  very  early  stage  of  his  career  (he  was  origin- 
ally attached,  I  believe,  to  the  Brighton  press),  Mr.  Sawyer 
had  other  claims  to  the  consideration  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  a  charming  essayist  and  a  tuneful  poet  Apart  from 
liis  high  literary  capacity,  the  simplicitj  and  int^rity,  the 
kindliness  and  sweetness  of  Y»m  AlumuitBr  voa  for  WiUiam 
Sawyer  the  afifectiomite  « 
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M.  Planquette,  I  hear,  has  been  offered  and  has  refused 
twelve  thousand  pounds  for  the  copyright  of  the  '  partition ' 
of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  the  performance  of  which  has,  during  the 
last  four  weeks,  nightly  drawn  crowded  and  brilliant  audiences 
to  the  Eoyal  Comedy  Theatre.  Looking  at  the  fact  that 
Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  'aesthetic'  opera  of  Patience 
(of  which  '  the  last  few  weeks '  at  the  Savoy  are  at  length 
announced)  has  been  played  for  some  five  hundred  and 
seventy  nights,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  a  '  run '  of 
proportionate  duration  were  enjoyed  by  Rip  Van  Winkle  at 
the  Comedy,  to  the  great  repletion  of  the  treasury  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Henderson  and  the  corresponding  expansion  of  the 
banking  accounts  of  M.  Planquette  and  the  authors  of  the 
libretto,  Messrs.  Meilhac,  Gille,  and  Famie.  With  '  all  rights 
reserved '  at  home  and  abroad,  an  opira  honffe  should  be  the 
means  of  making  a  rapid  and  ample  fortune  for  its  composer 
and  librettists,  and  this  is  what  composers  and  librettists  have 
of  late  years  come  to  understand.  'Vagabond,'  wrote  that 
abusive  composer  of  anonymous  letters,  'Junius,'  to  David 
Garrick,  '  keep  to  your  pantomimes  ! '  '  Gentlemen,'  I  would 
say  to  all  musical  composers  and  men  of  letters, '  keep  your 
copyrights.'  If  Michael  William  Balfe  and  Vincent  Wallace 
had  kept  theirs,  they  would  have  left  thousands  of  pounds 
behind  them ;  and  the  heirs  of  Edward  Fitzball  and  Alfred 
Bunn  would  be  drawing  handsome  annuities  from  the  music 
publishers. 

In  truth.  Rip  Van  Winkle  at  the  Eoyal  Comedy  Theatre 
fully  deserves  all  the  favourable  criticisms  which  have  been 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  music  is  throughout  bright,  cheerful, 
harmonious,  full  of  melody,  and  devoid  of  the  slightest  tinge 
of  vulgarity;  while  the  authors  of  the  libretto  have  dealt 
skilfully  and  tenderly  with  the  more  imaginative  and 
picturesque  side  of  Washington  Irving's  enchanting  story. 
Mr.  Dion  Boucicault's  version  of  '  Eip '  is  a  very  powerful 
drama,  written  with  a  distinct  purpose — that  of  showing  the 
misery  and  wretchedness  which  beset  married  life  when  the 
husband  is  a  loafer  and  a  sot  and  the  wife  a  tyrannical  virago. 
But  in  the  drama  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  Eip's  convivial  weak- 
nesses do  not  assume  a  repulsive  aspect,  and  Dame  Van 
Winkle  is  no  strident-voiced  and  unsympathetic  shrew,  who 
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turns  her  husband  out  of  doors  at  night  in  the  midst  of  a 
storm,  but  a  loving  and  afifectionate  wife.  '  Eip/  then,  at  the 
Comedy  possesses  a  triple  charm.  It  is  delightful  as  a  lyric 
composition,  deeply  interesting  as  a  romantic  drama,  and 
fascinating  as  a  choregraphic  spectacle,  most  brilliantly  and 
tastefully  placed  on  the  stage.  As  Eip,  Mr.  Fred  Leslie  has 
taken  an  entirely  new  departure  in  his  art,  and,  to  an 
astonishing  extent,  has  shown  increased  strength  as  a 
comedian  and  developed  culture  as  a  lyric  artiste.  The 
singing  and  acting  of  Miss  Violet  Cameron  are  throughout 
admirable,  and  the  broader  fun  of  the  piece  in  the  characters 
of  Nick  Vedder,  father  and  son,  are  sustained  in  his  own 
inimitable  manner  by  Mr,  Lionel  Brough. 

Mad  Nat  Lee,  they  say,  once  wrote  a  tragedy,  in  twenty-six 
acts.  Are  we  going  that  way,  I  wonder,  so  far  as  sensational 
dramas  are  concerned  ?  There  were  materials  for  at  least 
three  plays  in  The,  Romany  Rye,  and  for  half  a  dozen  in  Far 
Ever  (I  still  dream  nightmare  dreams,  in  which  a  gorilla, 
Caliban,  Quasimodo,  Quilp,  the  late  Charles  Peace,  and  Mr. 
George  Conquest  as  Zacky  Pastrana,  figure) ;  but  here  is  the 
perfectly  sane  Mr.  James  Willing,  junior,  who  at  the  Standard 
has  'taken  the  town'  with  a  drama  entitled  The  Riding 
Passion,  comprising  a  prologue,  five  acts,  and  nine  tableaux. 
The  accounts  which  I  have  read  of  this  prodigious  piece  have 
fired  my  blood  and  menace  imminent  vertigo  in  my  brain. 
A  wet  night  in  Piccadilly  with  '  real  *  rain — and  it  is  to  be 
supposed  real  mud ;  real  cabs  and  omnibuses  full  of  live  pas- 
sengers ;  the  iniquities  of  a  private  lunatic  asylum ;  a  foresters' 
fete  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  scenery  painted  by  Mr.  Eichard 
Douglass ;  a  real  balloon  which,  rising,  bears  away  with  it  a 
cruelly  persecuted  heroine ;  and  the  wreck  of  the  said  balloon, 
with  the  ultimate  rescue  of  its  inmates  by  the  crew  of  a 
lifeboat  in  the  middle  of  the  storm-tossed  British  Channel ! 
These  are  only  a  few  of  tlie  plums  in  the  prodigious  pudding 
confected  by  Mr.  James  Willing,  junior,  for  Standard 
audiences.  Eeally  I  must  go  to  see  Tli/^  Rulvag  Passion  next 
Monday. 

I    see   that   Punch   this    week   humorously  proposes    the 
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establishment  of  a  '  Shortfellow  Memorial  Fund/  with  a  view 
of  presenting  a  testimonial  to  General  Mite.  The  public  have, 
to  a  certain  extent,  anticipated  PuncKs  proposal  by  flocking 
every  afternoon  and  evening  to  the  PiccadiUy  Hall,  the 
'  Home  of  the  Midgets,'  where  the  *  smallest  people  on  earth ' 
are  still  doing  a  brilliant  business.  And  patronage  is  the 
most  practical  form  of  testimonial  after  alL  The  General  and 
Miss  Millie  Edwards  also  go  a  great  deal  later  in  the  evening 
into  fashionable  society, '  for  a  consideration/  as  Mr.  Trapbois 
put  it. 


'  The  nobility  and  gentry ' — not  *  of  the  Walworth  Eoad,' 
as  Mr.  Gerridge,  the  gasfitter,  has  it  in  CasU — but  of  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  are  up  in  arms  against  the  proposed  con- 
struction of  tramways  through  that  imposing  but  still  incomplete 
thoroughfare  ;  and  a  committee,  numbering  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty  influential  inhabitants  of  the  locality,  has  been 
formed  to  oppose  the  threatened  invasion  of  street  cars. 
Earls,  architects,  C.K's,  F.G.S.'s,  M.A.'s,  M.D.'s,  M.P.'s,  C.B.'s, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan  are  on  the  committee. 

Moreover,  a  highly  representative  meeting  has  been  held  at 
Tattersall's,  at  which  resolutions  were  moved  strongly  con- 
demnatory of  the  scheme  of  running  continuous  tramways 
from  Victoria  Street,  through  Pimlico,  up  Sloane  Street  (dear 
old  Sloane  Street !  Cagliostro  lived  there  once,  and  sold  pills 
of  long  life),  by  Knightsbridge  and  Kensington  Gore,  through 
High  Street,  Kensington,  to  Hammersmith;  and,  if  to 
Hammersmith,  why  not  to  Tumham  Green,  to  Chiswick,  to 
Kew  Bridge,  to  Eichmond,  Twickenham,  and  Brentford  ? 
Imagine  the  Three  Kings  of  Brentford  all  coming  to  town  in 
one  tram-car !  *  Eien  n'est  sacrd  pour  un  sapeur ! '  the  brazen 
Thdrise  used  to  sing.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  much  that 
is  sacred  to  a  tramway  company. 

2  K 
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There  cau  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that,  at  the  West  End, 
tramways  would  be  an  intolerable  nuisance.  The  lovely  drive 
to  Eichmond  would  be  spoilt,  as  the  drive  to  Greenwich  has 
been  spoilt,  by  these  subversive  aids  to  locomotion.  The  shop- 
keepers of  Oxford  Street  are  being  menaced  with  a  tramway. 
Take  care.  More  than  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  has  been 
inserted;  and  ere  long  Eegent  Street  may  be  threatened,  and 
Piccadilly  find  itself  in  peril. 

-  On  the  other  hand,  I  rode  recently  from  Lamb's  Conduit 
Fields  to  the  Standard  Theatre  in  Shoreditch,  through  that 
prodigious  thoroughfare  from  west  to  east,  which  has  been 
opened  up  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  A  great 
portion  of  the  road  is  laid  with  tramways ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  these  far  outlying,  densely  populated,  and 
incessantly  busy  districts  tramways  are  a  distinct  boon  and 
blessing. 


I  remembered,  driving  home,  that,  some  months  ago,  I  had 
at  a  certain  town  hall  taken  the  chair  at  a  public  meeting, 
held  in  advocacy  of  the  extension  of  tramways  westward  from 
the  New  Clerkenwell  Eoad  to  Theobald's  Boad.  I  rarely 
passed  a  more  diverting  evening.  It  was  a  little  exciting,  too. 
There  was  a  strong  anti-tramway  party  at  the  back  of  the  hall, 
who  persistently  yelled  '  Free  streets ! '  and '  It's  a  put-up  job ! ' 
Towards  the  close  of  the  ereoing  the  anti-tramway  party  tried 
to  storm  the  platform,  with  the  avowed  object  of  *  smashing 
the  chairman,'  One  burly  gentleman,  whose  vocation,  seem- 
ingly, was  that  of  a  brewer's  drayman^  made  desperate  efforts 
to  scale  the  stairs  of  the  platform,  shouting,  '  Let  me  git  at 
the  williu'  in  the  vite  veskit  On'y  let  me  git  at  the  willin' 
in  the  vite  veskit  I'  I  was  the  villain  in  the  objectionable 
vest  Tliere  was  a  little  nld  Ia4f,  ton,  iu  %  red  shawl,  who, 
standing  just  in  froofc  v/i  m^Jftfla^liar  ti^t  imjilacably,  shrilly 
expressing  heir  fixed  bdU^HflMMMh"  uuu-^  UMtfH  Jesuits,' 
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matters  which,  personally,  can  concern  them  very  little,  has 
never  ceased  to  fill  me  with  a  pleased  amazement.  Do  you 
habitually  read  the  Parliamentary  debates  ?  I  do  not.  The 
summary  is  enough  for  me.  Yet  those  debates  are  meat  and 
drink,  board,  lodging,  and  washing,  beer  and  tobacco,  to 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  worthy  people  who  have  no  con- 
cernment at  all  with  politics.  Mr.  Dickens  used  to  tell  a 
story  of  a  drunken  tinker  whom  he  and  Mr.  Daniel  Maclise 
picked  up  one  night  out  of  the  gutter.  On  being  propped  up 
against  a  wall,  the  tinker,  recovering  consciousness,  was 
extremely  anxious  to  know  what  the  gentleman,  who  had 
probably  saved  him  from  being  run  over,  thought  of  the 
(then)  present  state  of  affairs  in  Europe.  On  being  assured 
that  those  affairs  were  in  a  generally  blooming  condition, 
he  incidentally  remarked,  *  Lezzavaroposomethinterrink,'  and 
relapsed  into  alcoholic  somnolence. 


..."*•■'- 


I  SPOKE  anon  of  a  '  burly  *-  looking  drayman.  A  corre- 
spondent, *  W.  C  (Warrington),  sends  me  the  following  cutting 
from  the  Wigan  Observer  of  Nov.  10.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
town  council — 

*  Mr.  Alderman  E.  Smith  moved  the  re-election  of  mace-bearers,  hurleymen, 
and  sword-bearer.    There  were  no  complaints  against  any  of  these  officials. 

'  Mr.  Alderman  Mayhew  seconded  the  motion. 

'Mr.  Berry  said  it  was  mentioned  at  one  of  the  committees  that  a  beef- taster 
was  appointed  at  a  salary,  bnt  he  thought  the  proper  person  to  decide  the  quality 
of  meat  after  being  seized  was  the  medical  officer  of  health.  The  office  of  beef- 
taiter  was  ^n  old  appointment  and  ought  to  be  abolished. 

'  Hie  Mayor  said  the  beef- taster  was  not  included  in  the  motion. 

'The  propoeition  was  carried.' 


■  -•  »■- 


Ify  OQrrespondent   is  anxious  to   know  'more  about  the 

of  the  *•  beef-taster."  *     I  have  looked  for  him  in  the 

It  and  the  JRemembraiicia  of  the  City  of  London, 

I  therein  any  mention  of  a  '  beef-taster.'    Obvi- 

necUaBval  times  his  function  was  to  do  for 
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butchers'  meat  what  the  ale-coniier  did  fur  beer — to  test  its 
quality. 


By  the  way,  a  coireapondent  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  reproaches 
[  me  for  having  recently  used  the  expression  '  I  spoke  anon,' 
with  which  I  purposely  began  the  paragraph  preceding  this. 
'  Or  is  it  a  tj^ograpliical  error  ? '  asks  my  censor  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Ko  i  it  is  not  such  an  error.  '  Anon '  has  a 
meaning  as  '  then,'  as  it  has  one  of  '  now : '  it  may  mean. 
'sometimes,  at  other  times,  jnst  now,  and  now  and  then." 
Shakapeare,  in  Macbeth,  makes  tlie  messenger  say, 

'  I  look'd  toward  Hirnani,  nod  anon  uietlioagllt 
TliE  vrocxl  began  to  move.' 

The  messenger  spoke  of  a  thing  that  had  happened ;  not  of 
one  that  was  actually  happening  or  that  would  immediately 
happen.  And  the  poet  might  have  made  him  say,  '  The  wood 
of  which  I  spoke  anon.'  Cassell's  Anglo-Frcneh  Dictionary 
translates  'anon'  as  tanttt,  meaning  'presently,'  'by  and 
by,'  or  '  a  little  while  ago ;  *  and  a  Frenchman  would  say, 
I  Je  Vai  mi  tantSt  ('  I  saw  him  anon '),  or  Je  U  verrai  tantut 
('  I  shall  sae  him  anon  '). 


I  AM  extremely  sorry  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  my 

[  very  old  and  valued  friend  Mr,  George  Kose,  better  known 

.   under  his  nom  de  plume — and  platform — as  '  Arthur  Sketchley,' 

,   and,  best  of  all,  to  his  familiars  as  '  Martha.'     Mr,  Eose,  who 

'   was  a  nephew  of  Sir  George   Kose  (Cobbett's  '  Old   George 

Eose,'  and  one  of  the  fathers  of   the    Ministerial  whitebait 

dinner),   was   at  one   time   a   clergyman   of   the   Cliureh   of 

England.     Like  Mr.  Bollew,  another  liU6Takiir  and  lecturer, 

Mr.  Eose  joined  the  Kouian  Catholic  Communion,  and  was 
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for  a  considerable  period  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  Unexpectedly  he  turned  up  as  Mr.  'Arthur 
Sketchley/  a  humorous  lecturer,  and  took  the  town  by  storm 
with  his  inimitably  droll  monologue  of  '  Mrs.  Brown  at  the 
Play.'  The  diction  of  Mrs.  Brown  was  obviously  modelled  on 
that  of  Mrs.  Gamp ;  yet,  as  a  recitation,  the  character  never 
struck  you  as  being  in  any  way  a  borrowed  one.  The  progress 
of  Mrs.  Brown  to  *  Queen  Victoria's  Own  Theayter '  was,  in 
degree,  as  diverting  a  performance  as  John  Gilpin. 

In  print  *  Martha '  was  scarcely  so  fumiy  ;  although  during 
a  long  series  of  years  the  public  eagerly  bought  a  succession 
of  little  books  containing  the  lucubrations  of  Mrs.  Brown  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects.  Each  generation  seemingly  must  have 
its  typically  garrulous  female.  Theodore  Hook's  Mrs.  Eams- 
bottom  (lately  resuscitated  by  Punch)  was  prece'ded  by  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  and  followed  by  Sydney  Smith's  Mrs.  Partington 
(afterwards  appropriated  by  the  Americans) ;  then  came  Mrs. 
Gamp,  and  lastly  *  Martha.'  But  Mrs.  Grundy,  under  some 
name  or  another,  has  lived  through  all  the  ages,  and  will 
continue  to  live. 


Arthur  Sketchley,  being  very  corpulent,  essayed  the  part  of 
FalstafiF,  as  Mark  Lemon  had  done  before  him.  Because 
Stephen  Kemble  (so  it  ia  said)  could  play  FalstafiF  '  without 
stuflRng,'  most  obese  comedians  attempt  the  part  of  the  Fat 
Knight.  The  best  Falstafif  that  I  can  remember  to  have  seen 
— Samuel  Phelps — was  certainly  not  stout.  As  a  lecturer 
and  comedian,  Mr.  George  EoSe  visited  both  the  United 
States  and  Australia.  Of  the  first-named  country  he  did  not, 
to  judge  from  a  published  book  of  his  recording  his  experiences 
of  American  travel,  think  much.  In  fine,  Mr.  Eose  seemed 
to  have  been  throughout  life  somewhat  of  a  disappointed 
man,  as  the  author  with  one  success — and  only  one — often  is. 
I  have  heard  that  he  had  a  cynical  tongue ;  but  I  never  heard 
any  of  his  cynical  utterances.  He  appeared  to  me  an  amiable, 
unaffected,  and  courteous  gentleman,  his  fun  backed  by  sound 
scholarship,  but  with  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  his  merriment 
The  last  time  that  I  saw  him  was  at  the  opening  festival  of 
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the  Falstaff  Club.  Then  his  countenance  wore  that  expres- 
sion of  'pnecordial  anxiety,'  which  too  surely  betokened  the 
heart  disease  from  which  he  died,  in  a  moment,  sitting  in  his 

chair. 


Y 


Touching  the  combination  of  classical  learning  with  pure 
fun,  I  came  lately  on  an  amusing  example  of  such  a  union  in 
Fielding's  witty  but  ribald  play.  The  Covent  Garden  Tragedy. 
Most  of  us  know  the  exquisite  passage  in  the  Oerusalemvie 
Liherala,  c  i.  st.  3  : 

'  Cosi  all'  egro  foncinl  porgiamo  aapersi 
Di  Boave  licor  );li  orli  del  tobo  : 
Succbi  amari  ingannato  inlaiito  ci  berc, 
E  dall'  iDgiiiiDO  suo  vita  ricevo. ' 

This  is  (rather  roughly)  Englished  by  Fairfax  as — 

'  So  vie  if  Cliildrcn  young  dhensed  we  Gnil 
Anoint  with  Sweets  the  Vesaers  foremost  Parti, 
To  make  tbcm  taste  the  Totions  sharp  we  give  ; 
Tlicy  drink  deceived,  and  so  deceived  they  live.' 

The  annotators  of  Tasso  have  not  failed  to  point  out  that  this 
admirable  simile  is  imitated  from  Lucretius  (lib.  iv.) : 


But  now  compare  Fielding.     In  the  C.  G.  T,  Stormandra 

says  (Act  ii.  Scene  7) : 

*  So  when  some  patent  of  indulgence  mild 
Would  to  the  naaaeous  potion  bring  the  cUU ; 
In  vain  lo  win  or  frighten  to  its  good, 
He  cries  "  Jl  j  dear ; "  or  lifts  tli«  UNelcaa  rod  : 
But  if  by  chance  the  sugar  plum  he  shows. 
The  simp'ring  child  no  more  roluetanoo  knows  ; 
It  stretches  ont  its  finger  and  ifn  thmnli, 
It  awallowa  first  the  potion,  tlivn  tlie  ntipr  iiUiiiv' 
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salem  Delivered  and  the  author  of  Tom  Jones  meeting  on  the 
common  ground  of  Tlie  Nature  of  Things  of  Lucretius ! 


Keats  used  to  be  taunted  by  his  critics  with  borrowing  all 
his  classical  allusions  from  Lemprifere's  Classical  Dictionart/, 
and  in  the  early  days  of  the  cheap  press,  whenever  the  writer 
of  a  leading  article  in  a  penny  paper  ventured  on  a  reference 
to  pagan  literature  or  mythology,  the  Saturday  Review  at  once 
jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  to  Lempri^re,  and  Lempri^re 
alone,  was  the  writer  indebted  for  his  classical  lore.  The 
Lempri^re  sneers  have  well-nigh  died  out  by  this  time ;  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  have  expired,  so  numerous, 
so  full  of  information,  and  so  graphically  written  are  the 
modern  handbooks  to  classical  learning  which  we  possess. 
There  is,  for  example,  a  wonderfully  comprehensive  and  weU- 
written  little  Histoire  de  la  LitUrature  Orecque,  by  M.  Eugfene 
Tarbot,  Professor  of  Ehetoric  in  the  Lyc^e  Fontanes,  Paris. 
The  book  is  what  the  Italians  call  tascdbile: — it  will  go 
easily  into  a  side-pocket :  and  it  gives  you  in  a  marvellously 
brief  compass  a  complete  conspectus  of  Greek  Literature  from 
the  precursors  of  Homer  to  Typhiodorus  and  Scymnos  of 
Chios.  M.  Eugene  Tarbot's  book  (it  is  published  by  Alphonse 
Lemerre,  Paris)  should  be  translated  into  English. 


An  art  handbook  of  great  merit  is  Mr.  Walter  Copland 
PeiTy's  Popular  Litrodu^ction  to  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture 
(Longmans),  a  volume  of  nearly  seven  hundred  pages,  illus- 
trated by  more  than  two  hundred  engravings.  Mr.  Perry 
states  that  the  objects  which  he  has  had  in  view  are,  first,  to 
supply  the  first  step  to  the  student  of  ancient ,  Greek  and 
Boman  sculpture ;  next,  to  set  before  the  artist  the  principles 

whioh  the  greatest  masters  in  the  greatest  period  of  art 
nided,  and  the  influences  to  which  they  were  subjected ; 
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tliirdly,  to  furnish  the  inexperienced  amateur  with  the  know- 
ledge requisite  to  enable  him  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  remains  of  ancient  plastic  art  in  the  musenma  of  his  own 
and  foreign  countries ;  and,  lastly,  to  show  the  intimate  rela- 
tion between  Greek  art  and  the  religious,  political,  and  social 
life  of  the  Greek  people.  Mr.  Perry  has  intelligently  and 
exhaustively  carried  out  his  purpose  in  this  tasteful  and 
useful  book,  which  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  the  Crown 
Princess  of  Germany  and  Prussia,  herself  an  accomplished 
artist. 


I  AM  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Bram  Stoker's  merry  and  wise 
Christmas  book,  Under  the  Sunset  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  is 
in  a  second  edition.  It  should  reach  a  third.  Children  of  all 
ages  should  read  the  capital  stories  of  Tke  Base  Prince,  The 
Invisible  Giant,  and  the  Castle  of  tJte  King,  Mr.  Eram  Stoker, 
M.A.,  is  a  remarkable  gentleman.  When  he  has  a  little 
respite  from  the  yeoman's  service  which  he  renders  to  Mr, 
Henry  Irving  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  he  utilizes  his  leisure 
by  fishing  drowning  people  out  of  the  Thames,  or  performing 
phenomenal  bathing  feata ;  and  then,  as  a  farther  relaxation, 
he  sits  down  to  write  stories,  alike  jocand  and  tender,  for 
Christmastide. 
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age  can  have  bestowed  any  very  deep  study  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  American  people.  I  can  say,  confidently, 
that  they  enjoy  thrice  more  relaxation  than  we  do.  Tliey 
impart  the  element  of  relaxation  into  every  one  of  their  social 
observances,  from  '  clam-bakes '  to  '  church  oyster  atewa,'  from 
'  surprise  parties '  to  '  hotel  hops '  and  '  calico  balls.'  I  will 
just  mention  (I  could  mention  a  hundred,  if  I  chose)  two 
instances  in  which  they  partake  of  enjoyments  which  are 
legally  forbidden  to  us.  Public  masquerade  balls  are,  in 
winter  -  time,  a  favourite  entertainment  in  large  American 
cities.  Masquerades,  in  Loudon,  have  long  since  been  ptit 
down  by  the  Middlesex  magistrates.  Again,  politics  in  America 
are  indissolubly  bound  up  with  torchlight  processions,  Chinese 
lanterns,  banners,  and  brass  bands.  In  this  country,  politics 
and  pageantry  are  divorced  by  Act  of  Parliament. 


Jam  made,  not  from   fruit,  but  from  turnips !     Humph  I 
•In  the  days  when  we  went  gipsying' — say,  to  Gravesend — 
'  a   long   time    ago,'   one    used   to    laugh   about    '  tea   made 
■with   shrimps,  ninepence.'     An   alaiming  article  has   lately 
been   published    respecting   the    extensive   sophistication    of 
jam   witli  turnips ;  and  in  reference  to   this,  a  large  manu- 
facturer   writes    that    '  the     public    may    safely    rely   upon 
obtaining  pure  jams  if  they  will  only  take  care  to  purchase 
\  those  bearing  the  labels  of  well-known  houses.     Thus  if  you 
[  ask,  say,  for  the  jams  of  Volckmann,  or  Crosse  &  Blackwell,  or 
I  Castell  k  Erown  (all  historic  firms),  you  may  be  sure  that 
^Diir  jam  ha.^  been  made  solely  from  sound  fruit  and  refined 


9ij^i8  and  jams.     C&Bsell's  JHctionart/  of  Cookery 
vication  of  an  imitation  apricot  jam 
imitation  (excellent  for  roly-poly 
k  combination  of  minced  lemon- 
Vile.     My  cook  tells  me  that 
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she  cau  make  a  very  seductive  greengage  jam 
marrow,  sugar,  and  lemon-juice.     This  is  obvio 
of  the  '  Deatli  in  the  Pot '  order ;  still,  if  we  ast 
jam,  the  vendor  thereof  is  not  entitled  to  serve 
turnips. 

Mem,. — Theophrastus  speaks  of  jam  in  hi 
Honey ;  and  the  learned  M.  de  Sauraaise  (the  ! 
whom  '  our  Mr,  Milton '  had  that  fearful  ^ofem 
that  the  manna  of  the  Israelites  was  a  kin^ 
prepared  honey-dew  jam. 


It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  y. 
of  devoting  all  his  energies  to  the  editii^  of 
urgently  needed)  Dictionary  of  English  hia 
Messrs,  Smith  &  Elder  are  about  to  publisl 
the  editorship  of  the  Comhill  Magazine.  Tl 
the  accomplished  author  of  Hours  in  a  Libra 
hear,  Mr.  James  Payn,  the  novelist.  There  coi 
I  should  say,  a  better  choice.  The  whole  wor 
James  Payn  has  been  devoted  to  the  pui-suit  o 
and  he  is  not  only  a  writer  of  excellent  hoc 
'  book-taster '  (see  beef-taster)  of  extensive 
long  e.xpericnce. 


The  Poet  ■  Laureate's  new  rustic    i1rifl5*'f 
Mail,  produced    for   the    first    tinn?    .■ 
has    been  in  almost    every  respect    .!;■ 
tion.       It  Wiis    unlucky,  indeed,  in    tltn    v^ 
performanca     Had  U  Wen  prorlucedtll 
Ilaymarket,  or  at^^ti]^^*,!.  laJ      " 
nttaclies  to  tlie  J 
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Irving,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft,  and  by  Messrs.  Hare  & 
Kendal,  would  have  secured  the  attendance  in  all  parts  of 
the  house  of  a  thoughtful  and  reverent,  if  not  an  entirely 
scholarly  audience.  But  Mr.  Tennyson's  Promise  of  May, 
albeit  the  boxes  and  stalls  Mrere  filled  v^rith  the  best  of  all 
good  company  (including  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  rapturously 
cheered),  had  to  undergo  the  criticism  of  about  the  cruellest 
and  most  irreverent  pit  and  gallery  that  I  have  listened  to  for 
many  a  long  day.  Their  attitude  reminded  one  of  a  passage 
in  Fielding's  burlesque : — 

Nonparel :  The  play  is  done  :  for  from  the  pigeon-hole 
I  heard  them  hiss  the  curtain  as  it  fell. 

Mother  Punchbowl :  Ha  !  did  they  hiss  ?    Why,  then,  the  play  is  damned  ; 
And  I  shall  see  the  poet's  face  no  more 

....  say,  wherefore  was  it  damned  ? 

Leatheraidea  :  I  heard  a  tailor  sitting  by  my  side 
Play  on  his  cat-call  and  cry  out  '  Sad  Stuff! ' 
A  little  farther  an  apprentice  sat, 
And  he,  too,  hissed,  and  he,  too,  cried,  *  *Twas  Low  !  * 
Then  o*er  the  pit  I  downward  cast  my  eye  ; 
The  pit  all  hissed,  aU  whistled,  and  all  groaned. 

Mother  Punchbowl :  Enough,  the  poet's  lost,  and  so  's  his  bill. 

It    was  a  perfectly  merciless  pit  and  gallery,  the   vast 

majority  of  whom  probably  had  never  read  a  dozen  lines  of 

Mr.  Tennyson's  writing,  even  if  they  had  ever  heard  of  him, 

who  overwhelmed  Hie  Promise  of  May  with  hooting,  yells, 

flouts,  jeers,  and  ironical  comments.     The  unfriendly  temper 

of  the  many-headed  had  been  aggravated  by  the  exasperat- 

ingly  long  delays  between  the  acts,  and  by  the  irritating 

iteration   of  the   tunes  played  by  the  orchestra;   so  much, 

indeed,  did  this  iteration  incense  the  pittites,  that  at  last 

they  sang  the  overture  as  a  chorus.     Hie  Promise  of  May  was 

again  unlucky  in  closely  following,  as  it  does,  the  external 

aspect  of  two  such  thoroughly  rural  dramas  as  The  Squire  and 

^. Jbr  from  the  Maddirig  Crowd,     Putting  altogether  on  one 

the  bald  trash  that  has  been  talked  about '  bringing  the 

lihe  hay  over  the  footlights/  Mr.  Finero  and  Messrs. 

mkjDB  Carr  showed   in  their   plays  that  they 

lowledge   of  dramatic   construction,  of  the 

umatic  effect,  and  of  the  proprieties  of 

I  knowledge  is,  apparently,  not  among 
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the  varied  acquirements  of  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyaoa ;  and,  ou 
tho  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  The  Promise  of  May  is  as 
unactable  a  play  as  Shelley's  (fend,  or  Swinburne's  BothweU, 
or  Southey's  Wat  Tyler.  It  is  finally  and  most  wretchedly 
unfortunate  that  an  illustrious  English  poet  had  not  by  his  side 
some  really  candid  and  judicious  friend,  with  influence  enough  ■ 
and  courage  enough  to  persuade  him  to  desist  from  subjecting 
this  disastrous  production  to  the  ordeal  of  representation  before 
a,  miscellaneous  audience. 

The  story  of  Th6  Promise  of  May  is  very  slight,  bat  in 
parts  it  13  very  pretty  and  pathetic ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  playwright,  it  might  have  been  made  strongly 
dramatic.  An  ignorant  but  vain  and  pompous  old  lincoln- 
ehire  farmer  has  two  daughters,  Dora  and  Eva,  whom  he  has 
foolishly  brought  up  with  '  ideas  beyond  their  station.'  Dora 
is  beloved  by  a  stalwart  young  agriculturist.  Farmer  Dobson ; 
but  she  looks  with  coldness  on  his  siiit.  Eva,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  fallen,  to  her  perdition,  passionately  in  love  with 
one  PhQip  Edgar,  a  young  gentleman  of  family  and  fortune, 
who  wanders  about  the  countjy  disguised  as  an  artist,  and  who 
is  continually  inflicting  on  the  audience  the  most  extraordinary 
soliloquies  touching  communism,  agnosticism,  free-love,  and 
other  wholly  undraraatic  topics.  Arriving  at  the  wholly 
illogical  conclusion  that  a  Secularist  and  Democrat  must 
necessarily  be  a  person  of  irremediably  profligate  character, 
Mr.  Tennyson  makes  Philip  Edgar  seduce  Eva,  and,  after 
promising  to  marry  her,  coolly  retract  his  pledge,  and  in  the 
end  basely  and  ruthlessly  abandon  her.  Eva  disappears,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  committed  suicide. 

At  the  end  of  six  years  Philip  Edgar  returns,  for  some 
reason  difficult  to  determine,  to  the  neighbourhood  where  he 
has  already  sown  so  much  misery  and  desolation.  He  has 
taken  an  assumed  name ;  but  he  is  indignantly  recognised  by 
Farmer  Dobsou,  whom  by  lueaua  of  a  transparently  foolish 
iii^nient  he  endeavours  to  ijcrsuatle  that  he,  Philip,  is  not 
himself,  but  somebody  else.  But  hi;  Ima  also  met  Dora,  and, 
discovering  that  she  is  the  Kister  nf  '!ip  pnor  girl  whom  he 
had  80  cruelly  wronged,  In.'     ■::■  My  informs  the 

audience  that  he  inteml  i-,iiivii  f.-r 

the  imuOb^MMutA^  ii<.'>:<  in  i-.-  •"  <iiiiL.-h  iur 
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the  patience  of  the  pit,  who  received  with  a  howl  of  derision 
the  cynical  communication  of  this  phenomenally  free-and-easy 
Freethinker.  Mr.  Tennyson  might  urge  that  in  a  play  now 
running  its  triumphant  course  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre — in 
Shakspeare*s  Much  Ado  about  Nothing — the  conduct  of  Claudio 
is  closely  analogous  to  that  of  Philip  Edgar.  Claudio  has 
cruelly  wronged  the  innocent  Hero,  not,  indeed,  by  seducing 
her,  but  by  branding  her  with  public  shame  and  obloquy.  He 
thinks  that  she  has  died  from  grief  caused  by  his  brutal 
treatment ;  yet,  as  a  '  compensation,'  and  as  an  atonement  to 
her  memory,  he  is  ready  at  four-and-twenty  hours*  notice  to 
marry  Hero's  imaginary  kinswoman,  the  veiled  lady  who  is 
presented  to  him  by  Antonio.  But  the  force  of  the  analogy 
is  fatally  weakened  when  we  remember  that  Shakspeare  was 
depicting  the  manners  of  another  country  and  another  age  from 
ours.  At  all  events,  Dora,  still  unrelenting  to  honest  Farmer 
Dobson,  listens  favourably  to  the  suit  of  the  heai-tless  Philip 
Edgar, '  although  he  is  a  Freethinker.'  But  Eva  is  not  dead. 
She  has  been  rescued  from  impending  suicide  by  a  good  Sister 
of  Charity.  She  has  been  a  nursery  governess  and  a  domestic 
servant;  and  at  last  she  has  mustered  up  suflBcient  courage  to 
return  home  and  implore  the  forgiveness  of  her  kindred.  On 
her  way  to  the  paternal  farm  the  vehicle  in  which  she  is 
riding  is  overturned  by  a  careless  carter,  and  she  is  slightly 
lamed ;  but  she  is  affectionately  welcomed  by  Dora,  who  also 
endeavours  to  make  her  sister's  peace  with  their  father ;  but 
the  old  gentleman  has  grown  blind  and  imbecile,  and  can  only 
ejaculate  '  Take  me  away.'  Dora  confides  her  love  for  Philip 
Edgar  (under  another  name)  to  Eva.  Presently  the  entirely 
disagreeable  Philip  makes  his  appearance,  and  is  ultimately 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  wronged  Eva,  who,  telling  him 
that  she  forgives  him,  falls  down  dead.  It  does  not  seem 
to  oeeur  to  anybody  to  send  for  a  doctor ;  but  Dora,  after 
Fanner  Dobson  (who  would  dearly  like  to  shoot 
Id  thxash  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life)  to  see  that 
off  the  farm  even  '  to  the  last  stile,'  delivers 
r  her  sister's  corpse,  and  the  curtain  falls. 
SnU  Promise  of  May.  The  piece  is  so 
'iO  be  padded  with  a  well  enough 
«  Liui  Load  Home,  and  a  country 
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tlaiice  of  Iliiyniiilvors ;  nnd  the  last  act  is  spun  out  by  a 
perfectly  irrelevnut  episode  of  Dora  paying  a  long  procession 
of  fitrm-laboiirera  their  wages. 

The  acting  was  in  general  very  gooii  Mrs.  Bernard-Beore 
waa  throughout  graceful  and  tender  as  Dora;  and  Miss  E. 
Ormaby,  in  the  little  she  hod  to  do,  was  simple  and  pathetic 
The  liero  of  the  piece  was  certainly  the  Farmer  Bobson  of, 
Mr.  Charles  Kelly,  who  presented  a  most  artistically  finish) 
picture  of  an  honest,  spirited,  and  true-hearted  English  yeoi 
It  waa  wretched  to  see  so  thoroughly  competent  an  actor 
Mr,  Hermann  Vezin  burdened  with  such  a  part  as  that  of  the 
maundering  miscreant,  Philip  Edgar.  Mr.  Vezin  did  his  very 
best  with  the  hopelessly  unthankful  character ;  but  to  make 
anytliing  satisfactory  of  it  was  literally  impossible. 

I   have  striven   to   speak   in   no   mocking   spirit   of    this 
regrettable  aberration  of  the  greatest  of  living  English  poets. 
It  would  be  very  easy  to  be  satirical  and  spiteful  ami  insulting 
about  it.     I  would  much  sooner  not  have  said  anything  about 
The  Promise  of  May  at  all ;  but  it  would  have  been  a  lacl 
of   duty  to   keep    silent  on  the    subject,     Feelings   of   pni 
pity  on    the    part  of    the    public,  or    even  a    sullen    detei 
mination  to  withstand  the  venlict  of  criticism,  may  cause  tl 
play  to  draw  for  a  few  nights,  or  eveu — so  strangely  capricioi 
and  whimsical  are  playgoers — for  a  few  weeks  to  come ;  \>\ 
it  is  scarcely  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a  piece 
essentially  undramatic  as   The  Promise  of  May  can  keep  tl 
stage ;  and  tlie  best  thing  that  can   happen  to  its  lllustrii 
author  is   that  it  should  be  qiiickly  dropped  and  as  quickl; 
fumotten. 


Queen's  weather!  As  the  comfortable  words  fall  froil 
my  pen,  I  glanced  from  the  window  at  the  rain 
sleet  persistently  down- tumbling  in  the  courtyard  of  thj 
Hotel  de  Flandre,  Bnissels.  From  the  parte  cochirc  of  tli| 
above-named  spacious  and  chilly  hostelry  you  have  a  com 
manding  view  of  the  Place  Koyale  under  circumstances  i 
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drenching  moisture  and  raw  cold.  On  Saturday  night  it 
snowed  considerably,  but  on  Sunday  morning  came  a  thaw. 
After  that  rain.  *  The  rain  it  raineth  every  day/  so  it  would 
seem,  in  Brussels.  The  average  Belgic  rainfall  is,  I  have 
been  told,  two  hundred  days  a  year ;  but  a  tradesman  on  the 
Montague  de  la  Cour  told  me  yesterday,  that,  to  the  best  of 
his  belief,  there  had  not  been  ten  consecutively  fine  days  in 
Brussels  in  the  course  of  the  entire  summer  last  past. 

Queen's  weather !  Leaving  Charing  Cross  at  seven  forty 
A.M.  on  Saturday,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  chance  of 
the  weather  in  question  coming  to  the  fore.  It  seemed  the 
rather,  that  the  Winter  King  or  the  Fog  Fiend  would  be 
the  predominant  potentate.  We  crossed  and  recrossed  the 
Thames  in  the  midst  of  the  densest  of  white  mists;  but 
before  ten  o'clock  the  fog  had  altogether  disappeared,  and  the 
sun  was  shining  bravely.  A  lovely  passage  from  Dover  to 
Calais.  Sea  not  precisely  as  smooth  as  a  mill-pond;  but 
agitated  only  into  the  gentlest  of  wavelets.  The  fog  about 
London  had  made  us  rather  late;  and  the  water  in 
Calais  harbour  was  very  low.  Fine  opportunity  for  studying 
the  deep-seated  anatomy  of  Calais  Pier — gaunt,  grimy,  and 
furred  with  mussels  and  barnacles.  The  sable  timbers  remind 
you  of  Douglas  Jerrold's  comment  on  the  remark  of  the 
enthusiastic  lady,  that  the  architecture  of  Crockford's  club- 
house in  St.  James's  Street  (where  now  is  the  Devonshire)  was 
'  swanlike '  in  its  elegance.  '  Quite  swanlike.  Madam,'  said 
the  wit ;  '  and  you  see  nothing  of  the  Hack  legs  so  busily 
working  underneath.' 


-■^:^ri-i>- 


The  mention  of  the  defunct  Crockford's  reminds  me  of  the 

^^tk  new  dub  (but  it  is  to  be  a  political,  not  a  fashionable 

liog  one)y  which  was  the  talk  of  London  town  when  I 

V  ntn  away  from  the  Royal  Eeview  and  the  fog.     I 

ifcional  Liberal  Club,  in  which  the  Marquis  of 
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Hartiiigton,  the  Earl  of  Nortbbrook,  aud  otliei'  Liberal  mag- 
nates take  so  warmly  benign  an  interest,  of  wbich  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  to  be  the  President,  and  wbicb  is  to  be  gifted  with  a 
■  Gladstone  Library.'  The  first  volume  enshrined  on  the 
slielves  of  this  library  should  be  Gladstone  (wi  Church  and  Siafe, 
Macaulay's  review  thereof  in  the  Edhiburgh,  and  the  Mid- 
lothian speeches,  all  bound  together  in  chameleon  akin,  if  Mr. 
Zaehnsdorfs  art  can  supply  sucli  a  rdkure. 

Tlie  Londou  correspondent  of  that  well-informed  journal 
the  Indiptndaiux  Bdije  has  a  droll  comment  on  the  proposed 
National  liberal  Club,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  political 
superstition  in  the  English  provinces,  that '  a  Liberal,  however 
deeply  rooted  asm  ay  be  liis  convictions,  must  inevitably 
experience  an  enfeebling  of  his  LiberaHsm  directly  ho  has 
crossed  the  threshold  of  one  of  the  seductive  and  enchanting 
dubs  of  the  capital.'  I  wonder  whether  this  weakening  of  the 
knees  has  been  felt  by  many  provincial  Liberals  who,  coming 
up  to  town,  have  dined  witli  their  local  M.P.'s  at  the  Iteform 
or  the  Devonshire  ?  But  are  there  not,  besides,  numerous 
Liberal  clubs  which  are  models  of  social  elegance  aud  comfort, 
as  well  as  of  political  organization,  in  the  great  English  cities  ? 
and  are  not  a  multitude  of  provincial  notables  members  like- 
wise of  the  great  London  Liberal  clubs  ? 


I  HAVE  been  to  the  Theatre  lloyal  do  la  Monnaic  to  see 
M.  Massiinet's  mucb-talked-of  opera  of  Z'U^roditdc.  Beinj; 
Sunday  night,  the  vast  and  magnificent  house  was  densely 
crowded,  aud  for  a  short  period  during  the  performance  the 
King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  and  the  Crown  Princess  of 
Germany  (our  Princess  EoyaJ),  Her  Koyal  and  Imperial  Iligh- 
ness's  hotlines  yet  green  from  the  St.  James's  review,  were 
present.  The  ladies  in  the  stalls  and  bo-tes  all  wore  bonnets  ; 
and  I  do  not  think  that,  in  tho  whole  house,  there  were  a 
dozen  gentlemen  in  evening  dress.  Even  the  '  stove-pipe ' 
hat  was  conspicuous  hy   its    ubseiu-e,  aud  '  pot '  hats,  '  wide- 
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awakes/  and  '  billycocks '   were  the  almost  universal   wear 
among  the  men. 


In  the  month  of  February  1880,  the  present  writer  was 
dining  at  a  delightful  Anglo-French  or  Franco-American  table 
at  New  Orleans,  when  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  precise 
derivation  of  the  then  somewhat  novel  word  'masher.'  I 
must  premise  that '  masher,'  in  the  sense  now  applied  to  it, 
does  not  occur  in  Professor  Scheie  de  Vere's  Americanisms 
(New  York:  Scribner,  1872) ;  although  that  learned  authority 
(I  have  not  got  Bartlett)  alludes  to  '  mash '  as  a  corruption 
of '  marsh '  (witness  the  Mash  Market  at  Baltimore),  and  to  a 
beverage  called  '  mash  tea,'  which  is  drunk  in  the  north-west 
of  Labrador. 

Nobody  at  the  New  Orleans  dinner-table  was  able  to  supply 
the  etymology  of  '  masher.'  One  French  Creole  lady  suggested 
that  it  might  be  a  perversion  of  ma,  cMre  ;  and  another  that, 
as  the  '  masher '  was  apt  to  speak  afifectedly  and  to  masticate 
his  words  (witness  the  Bostonian  '  cultchaw  *  for  culture :  / 
don't  say  that  the  Bostonians  say  so,  but  the  New  Yorkers 
declare  they  do),  he  might  have  been  originally  a  mdcheur. 

Oddly  enough,  an  English  correspondent  writes  me  now  to 
ask,  not  the  derivation,  but  the  meaning  of  a  '  masher.'  In 
reply,  I  would  state  that  in  the  United  States  the  term  is 
applied  to  two  different  classes  of  admirers  of  the  fair  sex. 
The  'society  masher'  is  merely  a  good-looking  and  rather 
foppish  '  ladies'  man,'  somewhat  of  a  '  spoon,'  a»d  occasionally 
a  '  muff.'  He  is  sweet,  civil,  not  unamusing,  and  harmless. 
He  will  marry,  and  never  ask  for  a  latch-key.  But  masher 
number  two  is,  in  the  States,  rather  a  fast-going,  champagne- 
supper-ordering,  Pink-Dominoes-frequenting,  burlesque-extra- 
vaganza-admiring young  man.  He  resembles  our  jeunesse 
dorde,  or  '  Stage  Doory,'  as  Mr.  John  HoUingshead  calls  them, 
with  a  slight  touch  of  Don  Juanism. 

2l 


Mr.  Willing's  drama,  The  Riding  Passion,  at  the  Standard 
Theatre,  is  really  most  ingeniously  constructed,  handsomely 
placed  on  the  stage,  and  excellently  well  played.  There 
la,  in  particular,  a  moat  dramatically  striking 
private  lunatic  asylum,  in  which  the  stage  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  One  represents  the  luxurious  parlour,  in  which  Mr, 
Odell,  aa  the  madhouse-keeper  (I  am  glad  to  remark  that  he 
13  an  unauthorized  medical  practitioner),  is^regaling  on  tea  (I 
am  afraid  with  brandy  in  it)  together  with  muffins  and  crum- 
pets and  other  luxuries,  with  his  abandoned  female  assistant, 
while  in  tlie  adjoining  compartment,  a  dismal  dungeon  in  the 
basement,  wherein  Miss  Louise  Moodie,  as  the  persecuted 
heroine,  is  starved,  hustled,  insulted,  and  tied  up  to  a  staple, 
and  threatened  with  a  cat-o'-nine-taiU  by  the  abandonee' 
female  assistant,  who  tells  lier  victim  that  she  has  been  prac- 
tising on  a  sack  in  order  to  be  able  to  hit  her  harder.  The 
heroine  is  eventually  rescued  by  a  young  gentleman  of  naval 
appcarani'e ;  but  the  madhouse  scene  alone  is  worth  the 
joiu'ney  to  Shoreditch  to  see.  And  there  are  a  dozen  scenes 
ill  T/i£  Hulhuf  Passion  quite  as  dramatic  and  pathetic.  Let 
me  also  say  that  Mr.  Edmund  Leathes,  the  implacable  per- 
secutor of  Mise  Louise  Moodie.  l-iuked  aa  unconscionably 
wicked  and  aelf-po^^i-'  '   ns  Sir  James  Hannen 

ever  shook  his  hoad  .  ;  ■  id  man  I     Surely  they 

do  n(jt  make  them  w--  '    ■ic'i  Willing  has  made 

Mr.   Lcatlics.     A  childL*        i     v  >.-    ,  l  .  ■   ■■■jb.v  intelligently, 
and  unuU'eetodly  lilii.VuiJ  '■'       Unl'-  '^i'  ■  i"- 
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ofteu  arrive  at  an  ultimate  destiaation  by  opposite  roads ;  there 
is  sincerity  maybe  in  M.  Zola  and  his  dangerous  school.  The 
dramatists  who  maintain  they  can  teach  sobriety  by  showing 
us  a  Coupeau  deformed  and  dwarfed  with  drink  and  degraded 
^^■ith  the  most  hideous  form  of  delirium ;  virtue  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  Nana  left  to  die  alone,  half  eaten  away  by  the 
ravages  of  small-pox,  and  screaming  for  a  drop  of  cold  water  to 
moisten  her  parched  lips ;  charity  and  pity  by  a  photographic 
illustration  of  the  slums  and  the  stews,  the  godless  and  the 
degraded,  the  bestial  and  the  brutal ;  humour  by  the  conception 
of  a  man  monkey  munibling  Ms  affection  for  the  girl  who  has 
protected  and  nursed  him — have  perhaps  a  certain  specious 
plausibility  in  their  arguments.  But  are  these  things  for  the 
playhouse  1  Is  it  amusing  to  gaze  on  corruption  and  to 
muse  on  horrors  ?  Does  it  elevate  the  mind  or  purify  the 
understanding,  to  be  told  from  the  stage  that  there  is  no 
beauty  in  life,  no  redeeming  feature  in  nature,  no  trust  in 
man,  no  love  in  woman,  no  charity  or  kindness  throughout 
the  world  ? 

The  anwer  must  be  found  in  The  Silver  King,  the  first  pure 

protest  {gainst  the  drama  of  savagery.     The  authors  have  hit 

upon   a   singularly  novel  and  clever  expedient  for  at  once 

striking  a  chord  of  interest  and  maintaining  it  fairly  and  clearly 

to  the  end.     The  hero  of  the  play  is  accused  of  murder,  and, 

though  absolutely  irmocent,  he  firmly  believes  that  he  is  a 

murderer.     This  is  ."^muly  an  original  conception,  and  it  is 

arrived  at  in  this  fashion.     Drink  and  dissipation,  gambling 

'  and  the  tuif,  a  weak  nature  and  evil  companions,  have  driven 

k  "Wilfred  Denver  from  bad  to  worse.    He  has  neglected  hia 

[  home,  forgotten  hia  fiiitliful  wife,  and  been  unmindful  of  hia 

\  innocent    children.     Inflamed   with    wine    and   jeajousy,   he 

I  piiraues  the  man  he  considers  to  be  his  rival  to  bis  home,  and 

1  Uiero  accidentally  encounters  a  gang  of  robbers,  who  are 

[  a  diamond  merchant  in  Hatton  Garden.     The  half- 

I  Denver  19  flung,  hoc^^sed  and  senseless,  into  a  comer, 

a  hateL  rival  ia  murdeied  by  the  gang.    The 

toace  of  their  villai;iy,  and  when 

the  dead  body  of  his  foe — tjis 

be  impoBsihle  to  find  evidence 

lie  ia  self-accused,  and  with 
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a  fine  outburst  of  sustained  tragic  grief  by  Mr,  Wilsou  Barrett, 
the  curtain  falls  upon  the  prologue  of  an  effective  and  original 
play. 

From  this  moment  we  follow  step  by  step  the  fortunes  and 
the  sorrows  of  this  ill-fated  man.  Snatching  a  hasty  embrace 
from  the  wile  who  never  deserts  him,  he  flies  from  vengeance 
and  detection,  leaping  from  the  train  that  is  destroyed  by  fire 
directly  he  has  quitted  it.  Thus,  having  put  justice  off  the 
acent,  he  is  able  to  start  anew  and  alone,  and,  having  made  a 
fortune  in  Nevada,  the  Silver  King  returns  home  to  enrich 
the  family  he  dare  not  see  or  recognise.  Silver  King  or  not, 
he  ia  still  a  murderer  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  he  swears  he 
will  never  return  home  until  his  innocence  is  declared.  The 
pathos  of  this  position  must  be  clear  to  all.  On  one  side  we 
see  the  wife  and  children  released  from  sorrow  by  an  unknown 
benefactor,  and  wanting  only  the  comfort  of  the  father  supposed 
to  be  dead.  On  the  reverse  of  the  medal  we  behold  the 
grey-haired  prodigal  hungering  for  his  home  and  praying 
for  deliverance  from  the  curse  upon  his  life.  At  last  he  is 
delivered.  The  thieves  fall  out,  and  an  informer  splits  on  his 
companions.  The  innocence  of  Wilfred  Denver  is  established 
beyond  doubt,  and  the  Silver  King,  stainless  and  repentant, 
leads  his  sweet  wife  back  to  the  home  where  she  was  born, 
and  to  the  associations  of  their  pure  and  early  love.  No  woi'ds 
are  needed  to  show  the  wholesomeness  of  such  a  tale.  It  is 
exciting,  but  never  savage ;  it  is  picturesque,  but  never  absurd ; 
it  is  consistently  pretty,  and  oft«ri  poetical  The  audience 
coming  out  from  such  a  play  is  imt  frenried  with  a  desire  for 
riot  and  thirsting  for  noise  iu/  .1      but  is   geuUy 

reminded   that  every  cloud  1.  n^',  that  there 

is  repentance  for  the  raoft  d:  ■    mio  love  is 

abiding, 

Mr.  WiL'ioii  ,  vthy, 

and  that  tftn  ^tiu^ 

cha^a^  ■  ■ 
docs , 
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been  drawn  in  modem  drama.  It  is  the  kind  of  part  that 
would  elicit  all  the  human  and  fine  momenta  in  the  acting  of 
a  Mrs.  Kendal — the  best  and  most  representative  actress  of 
the  English  scbooL  Miss  Eastlake  feeU  very  strongly,  but, 
unfortunately,  she  cannot  execiite  what  she  feels.  Her 
intentions  are  good,  but  her  power  deficient.  She  means  much, 
and  attacks  a  situation  with  vigour,  but  it  '  comes  tardy  off.' 
No  fault  can  be  found  with  the  conception ;  but  a  great  deal 
with  the  execution  of  it.  Once  more  Mr.  K  S.  Willard  has 
given  us  a  personation  of  very  remarkable  moment  in  his 
curious  catalogue  of  stf^e  villains.  This  Captain  Skinner  of 
a  bui^lars'  gang  is  no  doubt  a  somewhat  strange  creation,  a 
dandy  amongst  cracksmen,  who  dances  with  duchesses,  dines 
with  dukes,  and  comes  to  crack  cribs  in  a  dress  suit  that  a 
modern  D'Orsay  would  not  disdain.  Mr.  Willard  invests  this 
character  with  all  that  superfine  insolence,  that  exquisite  ease 
and  polished  scoundreldom  in  which  he  has  no  rivaL  He  has 
played  such  villains  before,  but  never  one  so  remarkable.  But 
his  acting  rises  to  far  higher  excellence  when  the  cool  man  ia 
unnerved,  and  the  end  of  his  career  is  drawing  near.  Then 
come  the  white  face  and  the  quivering  lip,  the  ashen  expression 
of  a  desperate  man  at  bay.  There  is  a  fascination  in  the  art 
of  Mr,  Willard  that  can  with  difficulty  be  expressed  in  words. 
Mr.  George  Barrett  as  a  faithful  old  servant,  half  humorous 
and  half  pathetic,  adds  another  to  his  many  character  pictures ; 
Mr.  Walter  Speakman  is  once  more  good ;  and  those  valuable 
artists,  Mr.  Clifford  Cooper  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntley,  are 
usefully  employed.     But  one  of  the  delights  of  the  play  is  a 

I  charming  cliild — Miss  Clitherow— who  shares  with  Mr.  Barrett 
the  success  of  the  prettiest  scene  in  the  drama,  when  the 
stranger  father  presents  himself  to  his  innocent  child.     It  is 
a  celebrated  scene  in  Leah  reversed,  and  quite  as  effeclive  as 
when  Miss  Bsteman,  the  outcast  Jewess,  came  to  her  home 
and,  kneeling  at  her  child's  feet,  asked,  '  What  is  your  name, 
my  pretty  one  1 '     But  there  are  stage  children  and  stage 
KMii^Kin      Generally  they  are  parrot-like  and  consequentiaL 
MisB  Clitherow,  who  retains  and  represents  all 
bmooeace  of  chUdhood  :  all  the  refinement  of 
n.     This  drama  is  the  healthiest  thing  the 
ar. 
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It  was  unfortunate  in  ono  respect  that  the  new  Adelphi 
play  by  Charles  Reade — clarum  et  vcnerdbUe  tuymen — and 
Henry  Pettitt  should  follow  so  closely  on  the  brilliant  success 
at  the  Princess's.  Love  and  Money  is  not  so  neatly 
constructed  or  so  fancifully  conceived  a  work  as  The  Silver 
King,  but  it  is  a  hearty,  vigorous,  pure,  and  palatable  drama. 
Whenever  Mr.  Eeade  speaks  in  novel  or  play  he  speaks  to  tlio 
point,  he  has  some  good  story  to  tell  or  upright  purpose  to 
serve.  He  does  not  tack  his  clear  hard-hitting  Saxon  dialogue 
t»  the  preconceived  work  of  the  stage  carpenter,  and  write  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  scene-painters'  room ;  but  he  turns 
to  his  commonplace  book  to  find  some  stirring  chapter  of  man's 
devotion  and  courage  that  will  bud  and  blossom  into  a  perfected 
drama. 

No  one  can  have  forgotten  the  stirring  story  of  the  entombed 
miners  who  were  shut  up  from  day  to  day  starving  to  death 
whilst  their  companions  were  bravely  working  for  their 
deliverance.  This  incident  is  the  pivot  of  the  new  Adelphi 
play,  and  results  in  a  scene  of  healthy  and  vigorous  excitement 
almost  unequalled  in  Adelphi  annals.  A  father  and  daughter, 
with  the  villain  who  has  betrayed  them,  are  shut  up  to  die  in 
a  coal-vault  after  an  explosion  that  has  ingulfed  them.  The 
girl  is  dying  from  thirst ;  the  father  is  distracted  ;  the  villain 
is  cursing  liis  destiny,  when  the  silence  of  this  dreadful  grave 
is  broken  by  one  sharp  sound.  So  sharp  and  clear  it  rings, 
that  the  three  dying  creatures  are  awakened  to  energy.  They 
can  scarcely  believe  their  ears.  It  may  be — oh  I  if  it  should 
be  I — the  near  approach  of  deliverance  from  death.  So  well 
is  this  done,  so  natural  is  the  effect,  that  the  audience  is 
hushed  to  profound  silence.  Yon  iiiiyht  littirally  hear  a  piu 
drop.  But  a  signnl  must  be  given.  So  the  dying  and 
despemte  father  seizes  a  pick  and  crushes  it  against  the 
obstinate  wall  of  coaL  It  rings  with  a  sharp  echo.  Then 
there  is  an  awful  pause,  broken  onlv  bv  the  miii'-s  &hort.  quick 
breath.     The  audienci-  i.   .  ■   i^ient. 

Soon  comes  the  niiKW/T  :    the 

other  side  of  the  waJl  -^ 
sets  up  such  a  clicer  ■ 
is  the  fi>i\;b  of  tmngidi 
is  not  1       "'         " 
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rescued,  so  he  floods  the  mine  at  the  very  moment  of  safety ; 
but  the  brave  father  and  his  daughter  rise  with  the  water  to 
the  very  arms  of  their  gallant  preservers.  The  scene  is 
enough  to  make  the  fortune  of  any  play.  It  is  led  up  to,  it 
comes  at  the  right  time,  and  it  is  extremely  well  executed  by 
force  of  sceneiy,  illusion,  and  the  actors'  art 


I  READ  Democracy  right  through 
without  stopping, and  would 
willingly  read  it  again  i 
again.  The  book  has  been 
extensively  and  exhaustively 
reviewed ;  and  what  I  am 
saying  about  it  is  entirely 
outside  its  literary  merits  as 
[I  work  of  fiction  or  an  ex- 
ample of  style.  To  all  who 
Iiave  sojourned  for  a  length- 
ened period  in  the  United 
States,  and  who  have  made 
American  society  the  subject 
of  constant  and  conscientious 
study.  Democracy  should  be 
not  only  a  most  fascinating 
book,  but  should  afford  matter  for  very  deep  and  anxious 
thought.  But  I  confess  that,  at  the  first  blush,  I  wholly  fail  to 
understand  why  the  story  should  have  proved  so  astonishingly 
popular  in  fashionable  English  society.  Tlie  English  characters 
delineated  in  Democracy  are  for  the  most  part  clumsy 
caricatures,  and  are  not  even  technically  true  to  English 
manners.  The  '  dilapidated  Irish  peer,'  Lord  Dunijeg,  ia 
spoken  of  aa  'a  gentleman  neither  wealthy  nor  famous.'  In 
England  we  know  that  a  peer  is  a  gentleman  -per  st ;  but  we 
speak  of  lum  not  as  a  'gentleman,'  but  as  a  'nobleman.' 
Again,  Miss  Victoria  Dare,  the  sUly  little  creature  to  wliom 
the  'dilapidated  peer'  pi-oposes,  is  mightily  tickled  at  the 
notion  that  she  is  going  to  he  '  Coontess  Dunbeg.'  But  the 
author  aeems  to  bo  wholly  iu  a  fo(j  as  to  whether  his  title  of 


hi»  |>6cr  is  '  Earl  of  Diinl 


Id  England  "i 
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we  discriminate  between  the  '  Earl  of  Dunraven '  and  '  Earl 
Grey; 

The  British  Minister  at  Washington,  Lord  Skye,  is  made 
to  speak  openly  in  society  of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada 
as  '  a  flat.'  On  what  British  Minister  to  Washington  did  the 
author  of  Democracy  model  his  Lord  Skye  ?  On  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  (Lord  Bailing)  ?  on  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  John 
Crampton  ?  on  Lord  Lyons  ?  on  Sir  Edward  Thornton  ? 
The  author  of  Democracy  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  Lord  Skye 
was  a  skilled  diplomatist.  I  fancy  that  if  Lord  Skye  had  had 
an  ounce  of  diplomatic  savoir  faire  in  him,  he  would  not  have 
told  a  group  of  idly  chattering  women  that  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  was  '  a  flat,'  even  if  he  had  secretly  enter- 
tained so  uncomplimentary  an  opinion  of  His  Excellency. 
Of  the  stupid  insult  to  the  Royal  Family  of  England  in  the 
account  of  the  ball  at  the  British  Legation  I  will  say  nothing, 
save  that  the  author  has  yet  to  learn  the  A  B  C  of  good 
taste. 

The  American  characters  in  Democracy  are  almost  inimitably 
good,  sparkling,  and  lifelike;  and  Sybil  Eoss  is  a  most 
charming  study  of  girl-character.  Carrington,  also,  is  a  model 
of  the  educated  and  refined  Virginian  gentleman.  Senator 
Batcliffe  is  to  English  readers  a  thoroughly  new  type  and  a 
strikingly  original  personage.  An  additional  charm  is  lent 
to  the  work  (which  might,  with  advantage,  have  been  extended 
to  twice  its  actual  length)  by  its  intensely  American  tone — 
a  tone  which  makes  itself  amusingly  apparent  through  the 
veneer  of  cosmopolitanism  which  the  author  strives  to  impose 
on  his  reflections  and  illustrations.  For  example,  the  heroine, 
Mrs.  Lightfoot  Lee  (and  a  very  shallow  heroine  she  is),  remarks, 
'  I  am  now  pure  steeL  You  may  beat  my  heart  with  a  trip- 
hammer; and  it  will  beat  the  trip-hammer  back  again/ 
Has  one  English  lady  out  of  five  thousand  ever  heard  of  a 
trip-hammer  ?     I  doubt  it  gravely. 

The  author  says  of  Mrs.  Lightfoot  Lee,  '  Since  her  husband's 
death,  five  years  before,  she  had  lost  her  taste  for  New  York 
society ;  she  felt  no  interest  in  the  price  of  stocks,  and  very 
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little  ill  the  meu  who  dealt  in  them.'  This  again  puzzled  me. 
How  could  au  English  lady  novel-reader  sympathize  with  a 
lieroine  who  had  once  taken  an  interest  in  the  price  of  stocks  % 
Elsewhere  Mrs.  Lee  talks  an  entire  evening  about  Herbert 
Spencer  '  with  a  very  literary  tranacendoutal  commission 
merchant ! '  Fancy  a  transcendental  English  commission  agent! 
But  it  is  such  touches  as  these  that  make  Democracy  delicious.   ' 

The  boot  glistens  with  wonderful  bits  of  word-painting. 
Take  the  following — Sybil  boss's  idea  of  the  aspect  of  ti 
home  in  the  Great  West : — 

'  Her  iden  of  Mr.  Rntcliflu'a  chtractcr  was  vague,  snd  blaaM  bj  mere  theories 
of  what  a  rniiliu  Giunt  of  Pvoniit  ehonld  bo  in  bia  damcstic  relations.  Het  idea 
of  Feonia,  too,  was  indistioat.  Sbe  was  bauated  by  a  rision  of  her  siater, 
sitting  on  a  horaeliaiir  sofa  before  an  air-tigbt  iroD  stove  in  a  small  room 
with  Iiigh,  bare,  wbite  walla,  a  ehromo-lithograpb  oa  cacli,  and  at  lier  side  a 
marble-tapped  tabic,  sunuountod  by  a  gUsa  vase  contaittiiig  funereal  dried 
glasses ;  the  only  litecntuTe,  Frank  Lealio'apcriodieal  aud  tbu  jVeu'  York  Ledger, 
with  a  strong  smell  of  cooking  overywharo  prevalent  Here  slie  saw  Madeline 
receiving  visitow,  the  wives  of  neighbours  and  oonstitHouts,  who  told  ht-r  the 
Peonia  news. ' 

Man. — Is  it  '  Mr,  Tom  Lord '  or  '  Mr.  Sam  Grimes,  of 
North  Bend,'  who  is  intended  as  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Samnel 
Ward,  of  New  York  ? 

Wlien  I  had  shut  up  this  most  original  and  captivating 
book,  and  had  begun  to  think  over  what  I  had  read,  I  con- 
trived to  form  a  tolerably  tenable  theory  as  to  the  reason  which 
has  made  Dcviocra-cy  so  wonderful  a  favourite  among  the 
fashionable  classes  in  England.  Society,  surely,  can  take  no 
delight  in  the  delineation  of  the  poverty  and  imbecility  of 
Lord  Dunbeg,  the  niaiserics  of  Lord  Skye,  and  the  school-girl 
attempts  of  Miss  Victoria  Dare  to  hoax  English  persona  into 
the  belief  that  educated  Americans  are  uncouth  and  semi- 
barbarous  in  their  manners.  We  know  them  socially  a  great 
deal  better  than  they  know  ua ;  but  of  their  inner  political 
life  we  know  seai-cely  anything  at  alL  And  it  is  for  this 
very  reason  that  fashionable  English  society  has  fallen 
smilingly  into  tl^e  trap  sot  for  them,  perhaps  unwittingly,  in 
tliis  remarkable  book.  The  author  is  a  thoroughly  discontented, 
and  perliaps  disappointfd,  politician;   and  lie  has,  to  use  a 
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vulgarism,  shown  up  all  the  bribery,  buncombe,  corruption, 
intrigue,  and  downright  robbery  which  are  the  shame  and 
cui-se  of  American  political  life.  Fashionable  English  novel- 
readers,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  essentially  conservative  in  their 
sympathies,  and  who,  as  regards  their  own  country,  are 
afllicted  by  a  vague  but  chronic  fear  that '  something  dreadful 
will  happen  some  day,  unless  those  shocking  Eadicals  are  put 
down,'  have  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  Democracy  is,  in 
the  main,  an  overwhelming  confession  and  demonstration  of 
the  failure  of  Democratic  institutions  in  the  United  States ; 
and  that  Republican  equality  and  universal  suffrage  are  prac- 
tically '  played  out/  They  are  no  more  played  out  than  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  are ;  and  the  American  Union  will  stand  a 
vast  amount  more  'log-rolling,'  'wire-pulling,'  'pipe-laying,' 
'  axe-grinding,'  and  '  bulUdoKing/  before  the  fabric  of  its 
integrity  is  shaken. 


x;>^f 


What  would  you  suppose  to  be  the  English  topic  which,  at 
the  present  moment,  is  being  discussed  with  the  most  eager- 
ness— and  it  must  be  added,  with  commendable  fairness  and 
impartiality — by  the  more  '  serious '  organs  of  the  Italian 
press  ?  The  Royal  Review  ?  That  is  past  and  gone.  Sir 
Garnet's  elevation  to  the  Peerage  ?  That  is  a  fait  accompli. 
Lord  Granville's  politic  speech  to  the  Madagascar  deputation  ? 
Scarcely.  The  Dublin  assassinations  ?  Those  horrible  crimes 
have  not  yet  passed  out  of  the  domain  of  hurried  telegrams. 
The  subject  on  which  the  journals  of  the  Peninsula  are 
descanting  at  fullest  length,  and  with  the  largest  amount  of 
gravity,  is  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act 

The  Pungolo  examines  the  provisions  of  this  remarkable 
statute  half  with  admiration  and  half  in  amazement,  and 
appears  to  regard  it  as  equally  of  the  nature  of  a  long  and 
urgently  demanded  boon  to  the  female  sex,  and  of  a  new  and 
portentous  peril  to  the  fabric  of  English  society.  Hear  the 
Puvgolo: — 
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■  From  the  first  of  Jaiiuarj'  ucit  EnjiUfllivKuncn  will  onjoy  full  nnJ  entire 
iudopeadenco  ^ith  reapeut  to  the  dispowl  of  their  privato  propertj.  lu  a 
few  nspka  tho  bonds  of  mntoal  intorest  which  fonnerl;  united  husband  and 

wife   will  be    deHnitivelj  severed According    to    the    new    law,   the 

huflbnnd  will  not  be  able  to  touch  i.  siiigle  jiennj'  of  his  wife's  snbatitnce  ;  and 
no  nienac«a  uor  violence  will  enable  him  to  n-rong  ber  liiiBDciallj.  From  the 
Liundresa  who  eama  a  conple  of  shillingB  (un  poio  di  accUiiii)  a  daj  at  the  wash- 
tub  to  tiiB  prima  donna  who  racoivea  two  hundrod  pounds  {ttcrlinc)  a  night, 
no  Englishwoman  will  be  constrained  to  beatow  «  fatthing  on  the  man  whom 

the  law  formerlj  constituted  her  consort  and  hor  lord It  must  be 

owned  that  thin  is  au  important  step  towards  the  complete  emancipation  ot  the 

Well ;  exit  Mr.  Mantalini,  I  suppose.  Exit  the  idle, 
dissolute,  knavish  scamp  who  'runs  through  his  wife's 
money.'  Exit  the  heartless  scoundrel  who  abandons  Iiis  wife 
to  all  the  bitterness  of  friendless  poverty,  and  returning,  after 
long  years  of  absence  perhaps,  breaks  up  the  new  liome  which 
she  has  laboriously  made  for  herself  and  her  children,  and 
seizes  upon  her  earnings.  Exit  le  Mari  de  la  Daiiseuae,  and 
enter  the  resolute,  clear-minded  married  woman,  who  will  aay 
to  her  husband,  '  1  possess,  or  I  am  making,  a  ceitain  amount 
of  property,  and  1  intend  to  keep  it.  Take  care  how  you 
behave  yourself;  or,  when  I  die,  I  shall  cut  yon  off  with  a 
shilling,  and  leave  all  my  New  Elver  Shares,  ray  Indian 
Itailways,  my  Bank  Stock,  and  my  three  per  cent.  Consols  to 
my  cousin  Charley,  in  the  77th  Bombardiers,' 


Mem. — I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  husbands  and  wives  in 
my  time ;  and  if  I  have  any  faculty  of  observation,  it  has 
generally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  happiest  marriages 
are  those  in  which  the  bride,  when  she  comea  to  the  altar- 
rails,  has  in  the  way  of  the  world's  goods  precisely  what  she 
stands  upright  in,  and  no  more,  That  was  the  dower,  I 
apprehend,  of  the  Maiden  all  Forlorn,  who  Married  the  Man 
all  Tattered  and  Torn,  in  the  nursery  tale.  That  dilapidated 
groom,  for  all  his  raggedness,  has  a  hopeful  look  in  his  face  in 
Mr,  Randolph  Caldecott's  good  picture-book.  I  fancy  that 
she  mended  his  tatters  and  made  Mm  pull  himself  together ; 
that  he  worked  hard  for  her,  and  grew  rich ;  and  that,  when 
he  became  old  and  was  the  wealthiest  maltster  in  the  county 
town,  lie  made  his  will  on  half  a  sheet  of  notepaper  and 
in  a  single  sentence.     'Everything  to   my  wife.'      Why  not? 
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'Everything    to    my   brother   Tom'    was    deemed   a   legally 
sufficing  testament^  and  was  duly  admitted  to  probate. 

Still  that  complete  emancipation  of  '  the  weaker  sex  '  which 
the  Italian  journal  so  hopefully  foresees  is,  from  certain  points 
of  view,  very  far  off.  A  recent  number  of  the  New  York 
Herald  has  an  article  headed  '  A  Man's  Eight  to  beat  his 
Wife.'  It  appears  that  at  the  last  general  term  in  New 
York  City  the  Supreme  Court  pronounced  the  wholesome 
opinion  that  a  woman  may  maintain  an  action  against  her 
husband  for  beating  her.  The  doctrine  thus  affirmed  was  a 
novelty  in  New  York  legislation.  Hitherto  it  had  been  held 
(according  to  my  American  contemporary)  that  a  married 
woman  might  sue  any  person  for  assault  and  battery,  except 
her  husband ;  and  that  to  give  her  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
courts  against  his  brutality  would  be  '  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  the  law,  and  destructive  of  that  conjugal  union  and 
tranquillity  which  it  has  always  been  the  object  of  the  law  to 
guard  and  protect.' 

But  the  humane  and  equitable  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  just  been  overruled  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The 
Herald  considers  the  overruling  as  '  in  entire  harmony  with 
the  barbarous  principles  and  practice  of  the  common  law, 
which  looks  upon  a  wife  as  a  legal  nonentity  when  it  does 
not  treat  her  as  a  slave.'  And  yet  how  many  thousands  of 
pages  have  we  read,  or  are  we  destined  to  read,  extolling  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  the  common  law  of  England,  which  is 
yet,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  comer-stone  of  American 
jurisprudence  !  The  drollest  thing  ever  said,  perhaps,  touching 
the  common  law  in  this  country  was  in  a  Parliamentary 
debate  on  the  bill  substituting  private  for  public  executions. 
An  honourable  member,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  against  the 
proposed  measure,  gravely  observed  that  the  English  people 
were  very  fond  of  the  common  law ;  that  they  had  a  common 
law  right  to  be  hanged  in  public,  aud  that  hanged,  coram 
publico,  they  insisted  on  being. 
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'Something  new.'  I  am  quoting  from  a  New  York  paper. 
'  The  Langtry  Bang.  Warranteii  naturally  curly,  or  money 
refunded.  From  three  dollars  upwards.  The  Langtry  Com- 
bination Braid.  No  front  pin  required.  Made  of  long, 
naturally  curly  hair.  Warranted,  from  ten  dollars  upwards. 
Very  becoming.  IJoes  not  rip  or  tear.  Switches,  all  long 
hair,  twenty-eight  inches  long,  four  oimces  weight.'  I  fancy 
I  know  what  a  '  bang '  ia  It  is  something  like  what  we  call 
'  the  idiot's  fringe '  gone  '  wobbly '  or  curly.  But  the  '  switch ' 
puzzles  me.  I  should  not  like  to  have  a  switch  four  ounces 
in  weight.  It  might  hart.  Probably  it  is  something  like 
a  Chinaman's  pig-tail,  and  '  switches '  or  '  swishes '  na  the 
wearer  walks. 


Touching  Mrs.  Langtry's  impersonation  in  New  York  of 
the  part  of  the  heroine  in  As  Yov,  Like  It,  tlie  Herald  has  a 
very  fair,  unbiassed,  and,  on  the  whole,  complimentary  notice 
of  the  fair  comedian's  most  ambitious  effort,  but  which  cul- 
minates in  the  decision  that '  though  her  Rosalind  waa  fair 
and  pleasant  to  look  upon,  it  was  not  the  Rosalind  of 
Shakspeare.'  I  would  ask  the  American  critic,  and  some 
scores  of  his  critics,  to  hoot,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  whether 
he  or  they  have  the  slightest  notion  of  a  definite  nature  of 
what  the  Rosalind  of  Shakspeare  was  like.  The  nature  of  the 
character  as  it  is  presented  in  the  play  we  know.  It  is  one 
of  the  sweetest  and  most  charming  of  the  girl  heroines  of  its 
immortal  author.  But  the  age  in  which  Shakspeare  wrote  was 
essentially  a  coarse  and  unmannerly  one.  The  lovely  Rosalind 
herself  and  her  confidant  Celia  very  frequently  indulge  in  the 
most  unseemly  dialogue ;  and  both  parts  were,  in  the  origin, 
played,  not  by  graceful  and  ladylike  women,  but  by  lubberly 
boys.  No  woman  appeared  on  the  English  stage  until  after 
the  Restoration  ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
poetical  criticism  on  the  acting  of  Madame  Eleanor  Gwynne. 
delicacy  and  refinement  were  certainly  not  the  leading 
ciharacteristics,  as  an  actress,  of  '  pretty,  witty  Nelly.'     To  my 
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thinking,  it  is  as  unjust  to  say  of  this  or  that  actress  that  she 
is  not '  Shakspeare's  Eosalind'  as  it  would  be  to  say  of  tliis 
or  that  actor  that  he  is  not '  Shakspeare's  Lear/  Who  knows 
what  Shakspeare's  Lear  was  like  ? 


In  re  the  old  lady  who  was  so  desirous  to '  lam '  or  '  lamni 
me.  A  number  of  correspondents  tell  me  that  *  lam '  is  an 
old  English  word,  signifying  to  beat  or  otherwise  maltreat 
any  one,  and  is  still  current  throughout  the  United  States. 
One  correspondent  observes  that  'to  lam'  is  a  thorough 
'  Bowery  Boy '  expression.  But  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  Peveril 
of  the  Peak,  says  that '  lam,'  or,  as  he  spells  it,  *  Lambe,'  was 
a  slang  expression  deriving  its  origin  from  the  fate  of  one 
Dr.  Lambe,  an  astrologer,  who  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  the 
mob  some  time  in  the  reign  of  Charles  i.  That '  lam '  is  a 
much  older  word  than  '  Lambe '  by  no  means  proves  that  Sir 
Walter  was  wrong.  At  all  events,  when  a  person  threatens 
to  'lam'  me  in  future,  I  shall  know  what  he  means.  I 
thought  for  a  moment  that '  lam '  was  a  corruption  of  '  limb.' 
*  I'll  limb  you '  is  a  common  menace  among  the  many-headed. 


I  CAME  across  lately,  in  a  Belgian  and  an  American  paper 
respectively,  two  of  the  mournfullest  tales  I  have  ever  read. 
Both  are  love  stories.  One  is  wholly  miserable  ;  but  athwart 
the  deep  gloom  of  the  other  gleams  a  ray  of  hope.  Here  is 
the  hopeless  tale : — ^At  Charleroi  a  young  girl,  employed  as  a 
clerk  in  the  local  post  oflSce,  has  been  committed  for  trial  for 
illegaUy  opening  correspondence  passing  through  her  hands. 
While  sorting  letters  for  delivery,  she  chjmced  on  one  bearing 
the  name  and  address  of  a  person  of  her  own  sex  who  was 
unknown  to  her.  But  the  handwriting  on  the  envelope  she 
knew,  alack !  too  welL     It  was  the  hand  of  her  own  sweet- 
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heart.  Freuzied  with  jealousy,  she  tore  open  the  letter,  to 
iind,  to  her  anguish  and  despair,  that  she  had  a  successful 
rival  But  the  law  had  been  outraged  and  must  ho  avenged ; 
and  the  girl  is  now  in  jail.  Judge  and  jury  will  possibly  be 
very  merciful  to  this  poor  creature. 

The  story  with  a  ray  of  hope  in  it  is  more  dramatic. 
Somewhere  in  the  State  of  New  York  lived  a  young  German 
American,  who  wooed,  too  successfully,  a  girl  also  of  Teutonic 
extraction.  A  child  was  horn ;  and  the  faitlileas  man  refused 
to  do  justice  to  the  woman  whom  he  had  wronged.  Her 
relations  shot  him  ?  No.  They  made  the  girl  bring  an 
action  for  breach  of  promise  against  him ;  and  she  recovered 
heavy  damages.  In  revenge,  the  perfidious  lover  made  an 
attempt  to  bura  down  the  house  in  which  the  girl  waa  living 
with  her  friends.  The  attempt  happily  faUed ;  and  the  in- 
cendiary was  arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  five  years' 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary.  But  the  girl  whom  he  had 
betrayed,  and  whose  life  even  he  had  imperilled,  still  loved  him. 
After  a  while,  she  came  to  see  him  in  prison.  His  heart  waa 
softened.  He  was  remorseful,  and  implored  her  forgiveness. 
She  had  already  granted  it,  in  her  heart ;  and,  with  the 
consent  of  the  authorities,  the  man,  in  his  hideous  striped 
convict  livery,  was  married,  in  one  of  the  corridors  of  the 
prison,  to  the  mother  of  his  child.  Two  warders  acted  as 
groomsmen,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  performed  the  nuptial  ceremony. 
The  prison  officials  'stood'  the  wedding  ring,  and  made  up 
among  them  a  handsome  little  purse  for  the  bride.  The  bride- 
groom has  yet  the  greater  portion  of  his  sentence  to  serve. 

I  suppose  that  in  the  economy  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
pri.sons  such  an  occurrence  as  the  foregoing  would  be 
next  door  to  the  impossible.  But  abroad  the  maxim 
seems  to  prevail,  that  though  justice  is  entitled  to  her  full 
rights  over  a  prisoner,  she  is  not  entitled  to  prevent  his 
doing  an  act  of  reparation.  The  man  might  have  died 
before  his  sentence  had  expired,  leaving  the  woman  whom 
he  had  wronged  yet  unrighted.  When  Henri  Rochefort 
was  a   convict  under   life  -  sentence  of   deportation,  he   was 
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brought  to  Versailles,  and  allowed  to  marry  the  dying  mother 
of  his  children,  who  were  thus  legitimized  by  the  marriage. 


But  if  you  want  an  American  shooting  story  of  the 
'  straightest '  kind,  here  is  one.  At  Paris,  Kentucky,  there  is 
(and  was,  for  the  matter  of  that)  a  fourteen-year-old  school- 
boy, named  Homer  Oldson.  This  young  gentleman  habitually 
played  truant  from  school;  and  one  day  the  master  told  him  that 
the  next  time  he  came  late  he  must  bring  a  written  apology 
with  him.  On  the  morrow  Master  Homer  Oldson  presented 
himself  late  as  usual  at  the  magisterial  desk.  He  handed  in 
a  neatly-written  apology;  but,  at  the  same  time,  remarked, 
'  Take  that  too,'  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  drew  a 
revolver  '  of  number  thirty-two  calibre '  and  fired  point  blank 
at  his  preceptor.  The  ball  passed  through  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  schoolmaster's  left  arm ;  and  he,  '  after  having  the  wound 
dressed,  resumed  his  teaching.'  It  is  not  stated  whether  with 
the  arm  which  remained  uninjured  he  administered  a  '  dress- 
ing '  to  his  young  and  murderous  assailant. 

I  commend  this  story  to  the  attention  of  the  philanthropic 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  so  anxious  to  bring  about  the 
total  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  in  Board  Schools.  I 
know,  from  experience,  that  among  the  Latin  races  it  is  easy 
to  manage  the  largest  public  schools  without  any  blows  or 
stripes  whatsoever.  The  French,  the  Italian,  the  Spanish 
public  school  boy  (I  am  not  speaking  of  the  boy  brought  up  in 
a  clerical  seminary)  is  never  beaten.  The  writings  of  Jean 
Jacques  Kousseau  banished  the  rod  from  French  colleges,  and 
it  has  never  been  revived  there.  But  what  is  scholastic 
authority  to  do  with  pupils  of  the  Master  Homer  Oldson 
type  ?  I  will  not  say  that  English  boys  are  as  familiar  with 
the  use  of  firearms  as  Master  Oldson  seems  to  be ;  but  I  will 
say  that  every  large  English  school,  be  it  public  or  private, 
plebeian  or  aristocratic,  contains  a  proportion  of  young  despera- 
does whom  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  in  subjection  unless 
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some  means  of  physical  coercion  are  vested  in  the  master. 
The  long  and  short  of  the  matter  is,  that  boys  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  are  the  most  courageous  and  the  most  pugnacious 
of  all  boys ;  and  when  they  are  not  fighting  with  each  other, 
or  playing  mischievous  tricks,  their  bravery  is  apt  to  take  the 
objectionable  form  of  rebellion  against  authority  and  open 
defiance  of  their  pastors  and  masters. 


Mr.  B.  Chables  Stephenson  has,  in  his  new  play  Impulse, 
handled  an   extremely  delicate   subject  with  discretion  and 
good  taste.     If  I  mistake  not  the  tone  and  temper  of  a  first- 
night  audience  —  ever  leaning  towards  fault  -  finding  —  the 
management   at   the    St.    James's    Theatre    has    secured    an 
interesting  dramatic  study  and  a  popular  success.     Already 
this  carefully  constructed,  vivid,  and  vigorous  work  has  been 
dismissed  with  the  sneer  that  is  the  inevitable  outcome  in 
these  days  of  '  adaptation  from  the  French.'     Mr.  Stephenson 
has  candidly  owned  that  his  play  has  been  '  founded  on  La 
Maison  du  Mari'     That  may  mean  very  much  or  very  little. 
It  may  signify  that  the  germ  of  a  French  author's  idea  is  in 
Mr.   Stephenson's    work,    the    mere    outline    or    skeleton    of 
another  man's  brain  child,  or  it  may  be  that  whole  scenes  and 
acts  have  been    translated    from  a  French  play.     I  do  not 
profess  to  say.     I  never  before  heard  of  La  Maison  du  Mari, 
I  do  not  know  when  it  was  produced,  where  it  was  produced, 
who  played  in  it,  or  anything  about  it.     It  was  surely  never 
a  very  popular  or  favourite  play  in  Paris,  or  I  suppose  some- 
body learned  in  such  matters  would  know  something  about  it ; 
so,  being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  character  and  scope  of  the 
work,  I  shall  refuse  to  infer,  as  some  have  done,  that  Ivijnilse 
is  far  more  due  to  a  Frenchman's  ingenuity  than  to  that  of 
a  clever    and  capable    author.     Some    indeed,  with    strange 
inconsistency,  are  ready  to  infer  that  it  must  be  a  translated 
French  play  because  there  is  a  Frenchman  in  it !     Are  not 
authors,  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  placed  in  a  rather 
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awkward  dilemma  ?  If,  having  borrowed  the  merest  shred  of 
a  notion  from  a  French  play  or  novel — a  notion  that  may  be 
no  more  original  than  the  plot  of  Hamlet,  Othello,  or  Romeo 
and  Juliet — he  says  nothing  about  it,  and  contents  himself 
with  calling  his  work  exactly  what  it  is,  '  a  new  play,'  he  is 
called  over  the  coals  for  suppressio  veri,  for  disingenuousness, 
for  falsification,  and  Heaven  knows  what  besides.  If  he 
boldly  puts  a  plain  fact  into  the  mouth  of  the  critics,  and 
cannot  explain  his  indebtedness  in  detail,  away  they  all  rush 
and  assume  a  familiarity  with  a  work  of  which  they  are  as 
ignorant  as  of  the  Chinese  alphabet.  When  I  have  seen  or 
read  La  Maison  du  Mari,  I  shall  be  able  to  say  how  much  of 
it  is  in  the  new  play.  Impulse ;  but  until  I  have  done  so,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  believing  it  to  be  a  clever  work  by  a 
facile  author,  containing  a  story  that  is  as  true  of  English  life 
as  it  is  of  French  manners. 

A  Mrs.  Macdonald,  married  to  a  man  far  older  than  herself, 
honourable  and  in  his  way  affectionate,  but  who  does  not 
quite  understand  her,  has  fallen  under  the  spell  of  a 
handsome,  impulsive,  and  passionate  Frenchman.  Colonel 
Macdonald  has  been  away  from  his  wife  on  service  at  the 
Cape,  and  has  left  her  at  home  with  her  family,  young,  pretty, 
amiable,  and  loving.  Now,  Mrs.  Macdonald  is  not  a  vicious 
woman  at  all.  There  is  no  vice  in  her  composition.  She  is 
weak,  easily  persuaded,  more  easily  led.  They  all  love  her 
at  home — her  father,  her  widowed  sister,  her  friends.  This 
handsome  Victor  de  Eiel  weaves  his  spells  about  her,  and  she 
gently  yields  to  the  enchantment.  With  great  skill  the 
dramatist  tries  to  show,  and  with  fine  insight  Miss  Linda 
Dietz  succeeds  in  conveying  the  fact,  that  Mrs.  Macdonald  is 
fighting  hard  against  an  irresistible  impulse.  Her  conscience 
tells  her  she  is  doing  wrong,  and  she  never  yields  to  a  daily 
recurring  temptation.  At  last  she  has  summoned  up  sufficient 
courage  to  decline  an  unworthy  proposal  df  flight  with  the 
man  who  has  so  strangely  influenced  her,  when  she  hears  that 
her  husband  is  to  return  that  very  day.  Then  comes  shame. 
She  has  wronged  her  husband  in  thought,  if  not  in  deed. 
She  dare  not  meet  his  trusting  gaze.  She  dare  not  take  his 
loyal  hand.  She  is  of  that  nature  that  she  cannot  conceal. 
If  she  meets  him,  she  must  tell  all.    Distracted  and  distressed, 
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she  prefers  flight  to  that,  and  agrees  to  meet  De  Eiel  at  a 
wayside  village  inn,  where  he  is  lodging.  The  husband 
returns  to  find  his  wife  gone,  and,  after  some  admirable 
dramatic  complications,  goes  to  meet  his  wife  instead  of  her 
lover.  A  fine  scene  ensues,  sarcastic  sorrow  on  the  one  side, 
bowed  humiliation  on  the  other.  At  the  close  of  the  inter- 
view the  husband  announces  that  his  wife's  father  is  dying, 
and  has  called  for  his  daughter.  The  old  man  knows  nothing 
of  the  sorrow.  Colonel  Macdonald,  crushed  as  he  is,  can  still 
be  merciful.  He  will  spare  father  and  child  the  humiliation 
that  awaits  them.  In  a  voice  of  stern  sorrow  he  promises  to 
take  his  wife  home,  her  character  shall  not  suffer,  but  he 
never  can  love  her  any  more. 

Now  is  there  anything  so  very  French  in  this  prelude  to 
the  play  ?  Is  this  not  all  true  to  life  and  nature  as  we  see 
it  ?  Are  there  no  Colonel  Macdonalds  and  Mrs.  Macdonalds 
in  England?  Are  there  never  any  skeletons  in  domestic 
cupboards  on  this  side  of  the  silver  streak  ?  Does  Sir  James 
Hannen  never  listen  to  tales  more  criminal  and  cruel  than 
this  ?  I  conclude  not ;  for  buzzing  about  our  extremely 
virtuous  stalls  I  hear,  *  Very  Frenchy,  is  it  not  ? '  '  Mightily 
Frenchified  ! '  *  Such  things  don't  occur  in  England,  Mrs.  X., 
I  am  happy  to  say.*  Oh !  these  dear  beguiled,  self-deceived 
English  people  !  But  as  to  the  second  division  of  the  story, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  not  something 
un-English  and  uncomfortable  in  the  attitude  of  the  black 
sheep  in  the  fold.  All  is  forgiven  and  nearly  forgotten  with 
regard  to  Mrs.  Macdonald's  scandal,  when,  as  ill-luck  will  have 
it,  Victor  de  Kiel  turns  up  again  under  another  name,  he 
having  acquired  his  father  s  title  and  property.  He  immedi- 
ately assumes  a  kind  of  prior  right  over  Mrs.  Macdonald,  as  if, 
in  virtue  of  her  promise  of  flight,  she  were  a  good  and  chattel 
of  his,  and  he  threatens  that  he  will  do  something  very 
dreadful  unless  the  unfortunate  nervous  woman  introduces 
him  into  the  family  and  keeps  him  by  her  side.  His  power 
of  will  is  so  tremendous,  that  she,  in  an  agony  of  terror, 
yields ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  play  is  devoted  to  making 
the  husband  discover  De  Kiel's  identity  and  in  proving  the 
absolute  innocence  of  his  wife.  This  is  done  in  a  dangerous 
scene,  reminding  one  very  much  of  a  position  in  Sardou's  Noi 
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Intimes,  The  husband  surprises  a  struggle  between  passion 
and  resistance,  and  learns  from  his  wife's  lips  how  true  and 
how  loyal  she  has  been.  If,  then,  these  two  divisions  of  the 
story  do  not  dovetail  very  well  together,  the  scenes  are,  at 
any  rate,  full  of  interest  and  point,  and  the  acting  is  through- 
out so  admirable  and  discreet  that  any  inherited  danger  from 
such  a  subject  is  immediately  avoided. 

For  instance,  one  false  step  on  the  part  of  the  actor  who 
undertakes  the  Frenchman,  Victor  de  Eiel,  would  have 
completely  shipwrecked  Impulse.  Mr.  Arthur  Dacre  may  be 
highly  commended  for  his  good  taste  and  his  accurate 
discrimination  in  gauging  the  temper  of  an  English  audience. 
He  was  not  a  bit  like  a  French  actor  of  lovers,  because  he 
understood  moderation  and  restraint.  He  felt  what  he  said, 
but  he  was  not  effusive.  He  looked  well,  and  there  was  that 
sympathetic  power  in  his  voice  and  manner  that  might  well 
have  influenced  such  a  delicate,  sensitive  creature  as  Mrs. 
Macdonald.  In  the  character  of  this  interesting  lady  Miss 
Linda  Dietz  surprised  her  audience.  It  was  the  kind  of 
personation  that  comes  at  rare  intervals.  This  young  actress 
accurately  portrayed  the  mind  of  the  tempted  heroine  in  all 
its  difficulties,  doubts,  and  distresses.  She  became  that 
woman  for  the  time  being.  She  identified  herself  with  the 
part  at  the  outset,  and  never  left  it.  Miss  Linda  Dietz 
before  the  husband's  arrival  was  really  tormented  with  an 
agony  of  doubt ;  at  the  painful  interview  she  was  truly  heart- 
broken and  crushed.  In  the  Paris  scenes  her  alarm  was 
vivid,  her  dejection  was  visible.  This  is  the  style  of  acting 
tliat  we  see  so  very  seldom  in  England.  Characters  are 
acted ;  but  they  are  not  personated.  Actresses  pretend  to  bo 
certain  people,  but  they  are  only  themselves.  Miss  Linda 
Dietz,  for  the  time  being,  was  Mrs.  Macdonald.  Another 
very  excellent  performance  was  that  of  Mr.  Wenman,  the 
soldier,  the  stem  husband,  the  disciplinarian,  but  with  a  warm 
and  affectionate  heart  beating  under  his  waistcoat.  This  was 
a  very  able  instance  of  acting,  and  compares  very  favourably 
with  much  one  sees  and  hears  highly  applauded  on  the 
French  stage.  In  fact,  there  are  scenes  in  this  play  that 
would  not  be  nearly  so  well  interpreted  at  the  Vaudeville 
in  Paris.     Should  we  prefer  Berton  to  Mr.  Arthur  Dacre  ?     I 
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say  no.  Should  we  ask  for  dear  old  Parade  instead  of  Mr. 
Wenman  ?  Certainly  not.  And  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
many  French  actresses  who  would  play  Mrs.  Macdonald 
better  than  Miss  Linda  Dietz. 

And  then  the  comedy.  They  have  comedians  at  the 
Vaudeville.  They  have  Dieudonn^  and  Alexis,  and  many 
more.  But  could  we  in  such  characters  as  the  widow  Mrs. 
Beresford,  as  the  thoroughly  genial '  swell '  Captain  Crichton, 
or  as  the  inquisitive  spinster  Miss  Kelmore,  improve  upon 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Kendal  and  Mrs.  Gaston  Murray  ?  I  really 
think  not.  The  acting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  in  the  assis- 
tant scenes  of  this  play  is  comedy  in  its  most  exhilarating 
and  refreshing  guise.  They  are  pictures  of  manners  and  of 
English  character.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  over  colour  or 
gaudiness  in  tint.  We  know  the  semi-affected,  good-hearted 
English  officer;  we  appreciate  the  light-hearted,  the  merry 
widow.  Let  us  give  honour  where  honour  is  due.  We  have 
all  studied  French  acting,  and  skimmed  the  cream  off  it. 
There  is  plenty  of  bad  acting  in  France,  as  there  is  in 
England.  Before  the  Co-operative  Stores  were  called  into 
action,  it  was  the  fashion  to  abuse  the  greedy  tradesmen ;  but 
when  the  tradesmen  lowered  their  flag,  there  was  no  use  in 
advocating  the  stores.  It  is  just  the  same  with  acting. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  wanted  the  corrective  example  of 
French  art.  We  do  not  want  it  nearly  so  much  now — if  at 
all.  Mr.  Hare  has  done  wonders  with  the  stage  management 
and  the  intelligent  direction  that  is  the  making  of  successful 
plays.  We  need  not  take  the  night  mail  to  Paris  to  see  a 
play  more  interesting  or  better  acted  than  Imjndse  at  the  St. 
James's  Theatre. 


Tis  but  fancy,  no  doubt ;  but  to  me  it  has  long  appeared 
that  the  death-roll  of  celebrities  just  before  and  just  after 
Christmas  is  heavier  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 
The  Lad  Chronicle  of  Barset  is  closed  for  ever ;  and  the 
ready  writer,   the  just  and  good  man,  Antliony  Trollope,  is 
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gone.  Dr,  Thorne,  TJie  Bertrams,  Barchestcr  Towers,  Castle 
Eichmand,  Framley  Parsonage,  The  Warden,  Orley  Farm  ! — to 
the  making  of  his  books  there  seemed  to  be  no  end.  And  yet 
novel  -  readers  tell  me  that  Ay  aids  Angel,  The  American 
Senator,  and  The  Way  We  Live  Now  are  as  interesting  and 
satisfying  fictions  as  those  capital  books  of  his  that  we  used 
to  read,  nearly  thirty  years  ago. 

Those  who  expect  to  find,  in  famous  men  of  letters, 
embodiments  of  the  spirit  of  their  works  are  doomed,  as  a 
rule,  to  bitter  disappointment.  The  only  two  authors  of 
real  celebrity  whom  I  can  remember  as  having  looked  '  like 
themselves  ' — I  mean  their  books — were  Douglas  Jerrold  and 
Alexandre  Dumas  the  Elder.  Sham  celebrities,  on  the  other 
hand,  *  dress  for  the  part,'  and  contrive  to  look  that  which 
they  are,  really,  not.  Hemstich,  the  aesthetic  poet,  'makes 
up'  capitally  as  Torquato  Tasso,  and  Vandyke  Brown,  the 
dauber,  is,  outwardly,  remarkably  like  Giulio  Eomano. 

But  Anthony  Trollope  was,  from  the  ideal  point  of  view, 
more  disappointing  even  than  Dickens,  who  in  middle  age 
came  to  look  '  like  a  Dutch  Admiral ' — even  than  Thackeray, 
who  reminded  you  equally  of  a  chairman  of  quarter  sessions 
and  a  governor  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company.  Mr. 
Trollope  looked  like  a  country  schoolmaster  who  did  a  little 
farming  on  his  own  account,  and  who  occasionally  rode  to 
hounds.  He  was,  I  believe,  very  fond  of  field  sports ;  but  he 
certainly  failed  to  impress  you  with  the  persuasion  that  he 
cared  about  the  recreations  of  the  library.  Nor,  with  nearly 
three  decades  of  employment  in  the  public  service  to  his 
credit,  was  there  aught  of  the  bureaucrat  in  his  mien  or 
bearing.  The  head  was  very  massive — ^leonine  I  have  heard 
it  called — but  it  seemed  to  betoken  the  massiveness  of  the 
man  of  business,  not  of  the  man  of  intellect  Yet  here  was 
the  author  of  fifty  romances — at  the  very  least — all  '  written 
out  of  his  own  head ' — the  writer  who  copied  nobody,  imitated 
nobody,  and  will  have,  I  should  say,  but  few  followers. 

The  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  Anthony  Trollope  was  at 
one  of  the  '  Cornhill '   dinners — the  monthly  symposium  of 
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the  contributors  to  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  famous 
magazine  with  the  orange-hued  cover,  erst  edited  by  Mr. 
Thackeray,  and  now  conducted  by  Mr.  James  Payn.  They 
fought  on  bright  fields — those  who  wrote  and  drew  for  the 
ComhUl  A.D.  1860.  Field-Marshal  Sir  John  Burgoyne, 
Lord  Houghton,  George  H.  Lewes,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  John 
Everett  Millais,  Frederick  Leighton,  Frederick  Walker, 
Richard  Doyle, — these  '  and  many  more '  used  to  meet  at 
the  board  of  the  most  hospitable  of  Amphitryons  and 
munificent  of  publishers,  Mr.  George  Smith ;  and  thither,  too, 
came  Anthony  Trollope.  I  had  long  entertained  an 
enthusiastic  admiration  for  his  writings,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
was  at  first  disappointed  with  the  bodily  man,  who,  looking 
much  older  than  he  really  was,  seemed  a  singularly  gruff  and 
ponderous  personage,  rather  blundering  in  converse,  and 
slightly  addicted  to  'snapping  your  head  off'  if  you  differed 
from  him. 

He  was,  in  reality,  a  very  large  and  tender-hearted  man, 
generous,  tolerant,  and  considerate,  with  good  deeds  and 
words  for  all  who  were  absent  or  were  in  distress.  His 
literary  record  is  one  altogether  noble  and  pure  ;  and  he  was  as 
modest  as  lie  was  gifted.  Whether  his  books  will  live  or  not 
it  would  be  at  present  utterly  futile  to  predict.  His  mother, 
Frances  Anne  Trollope,  was  as  copious  and  as  versatile  as  he ; 
yet  who  reads  The  Widow  Barnahy  nowadays  ?  Nay,  who 
reads  Jonathan  Jefferson  JVJiitlaw,  an  anti  -  slavery  novel, 
which,  I  have  more  than  once  ventured  to  put  out,  is  scarcely 
second  in  dramatic  power  to  Mrs.  Stowe*s  Uncle  Toins 
Cabin  ? 


'  London.  The  Alhanibra  Theatre  destroyed  by  fire.  No 
victims.*  That  was  the  startling  announcement  which  I 
read  in  the  telegraphic  intelligence  of  the  Fanfulla.  But, 
respected  Fanfulla,  many  scores  of '  victims  *  must  necessarily 
be   made    through   the   burning   down   of    tlie   great   theatre 
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in  Leicester  Square.  It  is  towards  Christmas-time  that  '  the 
ants  behind  the  baize'  are  most  laboriously  busy.  Scene- 
painters  and  scene-shifters,  stage  carpenters  and  property  men, 
supernumeraries,  ballet-girls,  and  'extras'  are  all  toiling  and 
moiling  night  and  day,  with  the  intent  of  diverting  you  and 
your  children  at  Christmas-time ;  and  all  for  a  little  bit  of 
bread.  The  burning  down  of  a  great  theatre  means  not  only 
the  throwing  out  of  employment  of  a  great  tribe  of  industrious 
and  harmless  folk,  but  the  destruction  of  workmen's  tools  and 
the  dresses  of  poor  young  women,  and  the  spreading  far  and 
wide  of  misery  and  destitution.  But  there  is  no  calling  more 
thoroughly  and  spontaneously  charitable  than  the  theatrical 
one ;  and  if  there  are  any  victims  in  purse  through  the 
burning  of  the  Alhambra,  they  will  be  helped  at  once,  I  hope 
and  believe. 

The  house  has  had  a  strange  history.  I  mind  it  when  it 
was  '  a  place  with  a  Greek  name,'  as  Cobbett  used  to  say  of 
Exeter  Hall — a  '  Panopticon,'  or  something  of  that  kind,  of 
Science  and  Art,  started  under  illustrious  auspices,  which 
turned  out  a  dead  failure.  I  mind  it  as  a  circus,  under  the 
lesseeship  of  the  late  indefatigable  R  T.  Smith,  and  as  an 
arena  for  Mr.  Earey's  exhibition  of  horse-taming — every  stage 
in  which  process  is  represented  on  a  repcmssd  vase  more  than 
two  thousand  years  old,  found  in  the  tomb  of  one  of  the 
ancient  Scythian  kings,  which  is  now  in  the  Kertch  Museum 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg.  And 
I  think  that  I  once  attended  a  revivalist  service  at  the 
Alhambra. 

Its  career  as  a  Music  Hall,  and  its  disestablishment  as 
such  at  the  hands  of  the  Middlesex  magistrates,  are  matters 
of  more  recent  history.  Do  you  remember  the  '  War  Whoop 
at  the  Alhambra '  ?  That  was  during  the  Franco-German  war 
in  1870 — in  the  late  Mr.  Sawyer's  time,  and  just  after  the 
refusal  of  the  dancing  licence  to  the  placa  The  enterprising 
lessee,  not  to  be  baffled  by  the  unkind  action  of  the  Areopagus 
of  Clerkenwell  Green,  determined  to  '  take  it  out '  in  inter- 
national noise;  so,  every  evening  towards  the  close  of  the 
l^erformance  he  organized  one  band,  which  played  the  Mar- 
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seillaise,  the  strains  of  which  were  immediately  followed  by 
the  enlivening  notes  of  the  German  Wacht  am  Rhein. 
Then  ensued  the  Alhambresque  '  War  Whoop/  The  French- 
men in  the  house  cheered  their  own  melody  to  the  echo,  and 
groaned,  whistled,  and  yelled  at  the  Teutonic  air.  The 
Germans,  on  their  side,  received  the  Wacht  am  Rhein  with 
clamorous  exultation,  and  hooted  and  bellowed  at  the  Mar- 
seillaise, The  English  portion  of  the  audience  impartially 
screamed  and  howled.  The  appalling  charivari  nightly  drew 
crowds  to  the  Alhambra;  but  the  excitement  did  not  last 
long. 


The  Samuel  Pepys  Memorial.  A  circular  in  explanation 
of  this  excellent  movement  reaches  me  from  home ;  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  advocate  the  intent  set  forth  by  the  promoters. 
At  the  head  of  the  committee  list  I  find  the  name  of  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  as  Master  of  the 
Trinity  House.  Mr.  Pepys  was  fond  of  dining  with  the 
Elder  Brethren,  whom  for  some  reason,  to  me  occult,  he 
styles  the  '  old  jokers '  of  the  Trinity  House.  Then  come, 
among  others,  the  Master  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ; 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Society ;  the  late  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  Alderman  Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis,  Bart.;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty ;  the  Master  of  the  Clothworkers' 
Company ;  and  the  Rector  of  St.  Olave's,  Hart  Street,  and  All 
Hallow's,  Staining,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Povah,  M.A  In  all  these 
cases  it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  noblesse  oblige. 
The  Admiralty,  the  Trinity  House,  the  Corporation,  the 
University,  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  City  parishes  are  all 
associated  with  and  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  Sam  Pepys. 

Mem. — Samuel  Pepys  was  something  more  than  a  gossip- 
ing diarist — something  more  than  a  musician,  an  antiquary, 
and  a  bibliophile — something  more  than  one  who  has  amused 
the  leisure  hours  of  a  nation.  In  an  age  of  almost  un- 
paralleled venality  and  profligacy,  he  was  an  honest,  upright. 
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and  patriotic  man ;  he  was  a  public  servant  to  whom  England 
owes  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude  as  the  reorganize!  of  her 
navy. 


The  dramatic  year  is  certainly  closing  with  distinction. 
We  have  scarcely  awakened  from  the  pleasure  that  The  Silver 
King  gave  at  the  Princess's,  and  the  interest  afforded  by 
Impulse  at  the  St.  James's,  when  we  find  another  most 
creditable  effort  in  playwriting  in  Comrades  at  the  Court. 
The  new  comedy,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  written  by  a  young 
actor,  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas,  who  has  called  to  his  aid  Mr.  B. 
C.  Stephenson,  by  this  time  an  experienced  writer  for  the 
stage,  and  together  they  have  framed  not  by  any  means  a 
perfect,  but  certainly  a  very  interesting  play.  Amongst  much 
that  is  rambling,  inconsistent,  and  confusing,  they  have  every 
now  and  then  touched  some  fine,  strong  notes  in  the  harmony 
of  human  nature,  and  contrived  deeply  to  touch  the  direct 
sympathies  of  their  audience.  The  motive,  as  I  presume  it 
originally  stood,  is  a  good  one.  An  old  Indian  ofiBcer,  a  man 
of  honour  and  generous  sentiment,  married  to  a  good  woman, 
and  blest  with  a  good  son,  has  omitted  to  divulge  the  secret 
of  his  life.  The  secret  is,  that  before  marriage  he  had  been 
burdened  with  the  shame  of  an  illegitimate  son.  Saving  the 
sin  involved  in  such  a  burden,  he  had  done  all  he  could  for 
the  child  of  shame.  He  had  loved  the  womjm  who  was  his 
mother ;  he  had  brought  up  the  boy  honourably  and  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  story  of  his  birth.  Chance  brings  this  son  down 
to  the  country  house  where  the  old  father  lives.  Chance 
makes  the  legitimate  and  the  illegitimate  offspring  firm  friends. 
Chance,  even  more  bitter  still,  rules  it  that  both  sons  shall 
fall  in  love  with  the  same  woman.  Captain  Darleigh,  the 
illegitimate  son,  is  loved  deeply  by  the  Lady  Constance 
destined  for  Arthur  Dexter.  He  is  the  soul  of  honour,  a 
Bayard  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.  In  fact,  he  so  idolizes  the 
father  who  stained  his  life  that  he  resolves  to  abandon  the 
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woman  who  loves  him  to  keep  his  father's  secret,  and  to  be 
misunderstood  for  honour's  sake.  Already  a  distinguished 
soldier,  he  goes  to  India  with  his  regiment,  and  saves  the  life 
of  his  friend  Arthur,  comrade  and  rival.  Eventually  Lady 
Dexter  discovers  her  husband's  secret,  forgives  him,  and 
having  learned  that  Captain  Darleigh  has  saved  her  boy's 
life,  pleads  that  he  may  be  recognised  as  the  man  of  honour 
that  he  is.  Arthur  Dexter  is  no  less  generous,  for  he  hands 
over  to  his  friend  the  woman  who  would  otherwise  for  family 
reasons  have  married  him.  Now  this,  if  it  had  stood  there, 
would  have  been  a  very  pretty  and  pathetic  story ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  authors  were  induced,  in  the  middle  of 
the  play,  to  say  that  Captain  Darleigh  was  not  illegitimate  at 
all,  but  that  his  mother  was  legally  married  to  General  Sir 
George  Dexter,  an  admission  that  destroys  the  whole  fabric, 
and  makes  the  audience  wonder  why  so  much  elaboration  has 
been  wasted  on  a  story  that  has  no  meaning.  There  can  be 
no  possible  harm  in  a  widower  telling  his  wife  that  he  had 
been  married  before;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  so 
excellent  a  person  as  Sir  George  Dexter  allowing  Captain 
Darleigh  to  believe  he  was  illegitimate,  and  to  ruin  his  life 
for  the  sake  of  merely  selfish  sentimentality. 

An  ingenious  critic  has  excused  the  blot  by  saying  that  Sir 
George  required  Arthur  Dexter  to  inherit  his  title,  but  as  he 
is  only  a  K.C.B.  one  cannot  see  what  title  he  had  to  inherit. 
He  had  a  title  for  life,  which  would  die  with  him.  This  crux 
in  the  construction  having  been  made  patent  to  all,  it  required 
tlie  most  finished  acting  to  cover  it.  Such  acting  the  play 
obtained  generally,  but  in  a  very  special  sense  by  Mr.  Charles 
Coghlan,  who,  by  really  fine  touches  and  sincere  appreciation, 
elevated  the  subject  wherever  he  touched  it.  It  is  in  the  art 
of  Mr.  Coghlan  to  express  the  strong  emotion  that  is  kept  in 
restraint ;  to  make  love  strongly,  but  tenderly ;  to  keep  his 
voice  in  tears,  but  his  nature  in  subjection ;  to  be  calm,  blit 
ever  impressive ;  to  represent  a  strong  brave  man  with  a 
most  feeling  heart.  Better  acting  of  its  kind  has  not  recently 
been  seen  on  our  stage.  The  love  scenes  with  Miss  Marion 
Terry,  whether  they  are  preliminary  or  final ;  the  position  of 
the  man  with  a  tainted  birth  begging  an  explanation  from  his 
father ;  and  all  the  little  acts  of  moral  heroism  to  which  his 
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nature  has  to  assent,  or  be  subjected  by  them,  are  pictured 
here  with  a  dignity,  a  reserve,  and  a  composure  that  raise  Mr. 
Coghlan  to  the  front  rank  of  emotional  actors.  Miss  Marion 
Terry,  inspired,  no  doubt,  by  acting  so  good  as  this,  was  quite 
at  her  best.  It  was  a  most  difficult  thing  for  an  actress  to 
force  her  love,  as  it  were,  on  a  man  who  was  hiding  his  heart 
for  conscientious  reasons ;  it  was  most  dangerous  to  draw  the 
line  between  want  of  pride  and  womanly  generosity.  But 
Miss  Marion  Terry  was  throughout  a  true  woman,  and  acted 
just  as  a  loving  woman  would  under  similar  circumstances. 
It  was  a  most  delicate  and  interesting  performance.  Mr. 
Mackintosh  again  distinguished  himself  in  a  part  of  strong 
character.  He  was  a  faithful  old  Irish  military  servant, 
entrusted  with  his  master's  secret,  and  loving  all  who  were 
connected  with  him.  Coming  as  a  bright  relief  to  the  sombre 
scenes  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  Mr.  Mackintosh  aided  the 
play  in  interest  and  picturesqueness,  and  the  old  Irish  servant, 
so  stedfast  and  so  loyal,  soon  worked  his  way  to  the  hearts  of 
his  audience.  The  secret-burdened  Sir  George  Dexter,  of  a 
weak  but  affectionate  nature,  and  his  seemingly  simple  wife, 
wlio  rises  to  such  dignity  of  womanly  emotion  at  the  end, 
could  scarcely  have  been  better  played  than  by  Mr.  John 
Clayton  and  Miss  Carlotta  Addison,  who  was  seen  at  her  very 
best.  The  minor  comedy  characters  are  not  of  very  great 
importance;  but  the  comedy  scenes  would  have  fared  much 
worse  than  they  did  had  they  not  been  undertaken  by  such 
experienced  people  as  Mr.  H.  Kemble,  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  and 
Miss  Eobertha  Erskine,  who  avoided  much  danger  with  great 
tact.  Mr.  D.  G.  Boucicault  was  capital  as  the  boyish  neglected 
lover — a  most  disagreeable  character  to  undertake.  Scene- 
painting  has  developed  into  landscape  pictures  of  the  greatest 
beauty.  The  English  covert  by  Mr.  W.  Perkins  ought  to  be 
cut  out  and  framed. 

I  think  I  read  the  other  day  an  amusing  article  by  Mr.  W. 
S.  Gilbert,  complaining  that  we  do  not  appreciate  Shakspeare 
because  he  is  not  acted  in  strict  accordance  with  the  actual 
text  of  the  poet,  and  comparing  the  insulted  bard  with  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor.  Indeed,  it  was  very  strongly  hinted  that  an 
indignant  public  would  be  inclined  to  tear  up  the  benches  if 
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one  line  or  syllable  of  the  text  were  altered  in  the  dramatic 
works  of  the  late  editor  of  Punch.  I  saw  no  signs  of  popular 
fury  or  demonstration  on  the  evening  I  witnessed  Eloped,  or, 
Babes  and  Beetles,  a  diminished  and  contracted  version  of  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor's  old  Haymarket  play,  the  Babes  in  the  Wood. 
The  babes  in  question  are  a  couple  of  silly  child  lovers,  whose 
romantic  dreams  of  love  in  a  cottage  are  checked  by  dire 
penury,  but  whose  distress  is  lightened  by  the  comical  atten- 
tion of  a  quaint  lodging-house  keeper,  called  Beetles,  who  is 
cursed  with  a  termagant  wife.  As  Beetles  the  late  Mr. 
Compton  was  wont  to  set  the  audience  in  a  roar ;  but  assuredly 
not  more  so  than  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke,  the  drollest  of  living 
comedians,  with  an  iiTcsistible  power  over  the  risible  faculties 
of  his  audience.  Mr.  Clarke  can  express  more  in  one  look 
than  another  actor  can  convey  in  a  dozen  sentences.  Literally 
it  may  be  said  of  him,  Risu  dissolvet  ilia  ;  he  bursts  his  sides 
with  laughing,  and  the  contrast  between  the  henpecked  hus- 
band and  the  eventually  victorious  man  in  the  matrimonial 
combat  is  expressed  with  the  true  force  of  humour  and  the 
keen  instinct  of  an  artist.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke 
is  miserably  supported,  and  has  to  bear  the  weight  of  a 
three-act  play  on  his  unassisted  shoulders.  The  dulness  and 
depression  do  not  come  from  him,  but  are  only  felt  when  he 
is  ofif  the  stage. 

Across  the  road,  where  Miss  Lilia  Clay  still  prettily  presides 
over  an  orchestra  of  girl-graduates  in  music,  a  happy  and 
clever  idea  has  been  started  by  Mr.  Savile  Clarke,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Walter  Slaughter.  They  have  composed  a  one- 
act  opera  of  bright  absurdity  called  An  Adamless  Eden,  which 
is  far  better  and  more  amusing  than  anything  Miss  Clay  has 
yet  been  able  to  introduce.  I  detect  in  it  the  germ  of  the 
idea  in  the  Poet-Laureate's  Princess,  a  colony  of  gentle  ladies 
determined  to  be  independent  of  men,  but  ultimately  con- 
quered by  inclination;  but  this  fancy  has  been  thoroughly 
modernized,  even  to  the  introduction  of  '  mashers  *  and 
other  personal  incidents  in  19th-century  life.  But  the  intro- 
duction of  a  typical  'masher'  does  not  imply  vulgarity, 
although  Miss  Jonghmans,  who  appears  as  one,  might  tone 
down   her  perplexing   restlessness   and   moderate   the  antics 
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and  the  attitudes  identified  with  the  silliest  form  of  modern 
burlesque.  They  do  not  contrast  well  with  the  truer  and 
more  persuasive  humour  of  Miss  Emily  Cross,  for  instance,  or 
Miss  Cicely  Richards,  who  have  exactly  caught  the  idea  that 
the  authors  endeavoured  to  convey.  The  music  is  bright  and 
tuneful;  and  it  is  a  treat  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a 
libretto  when  the  lyrics  rhyme  and  scan,  and  the  dialogue  is 
bright  and  pungent. 


The  dramatist  who  attempts  to  touch  a  novel  for  the  purposes 
of  the  stage,  immediately  brings  a  hornet's  nest  about  his  ears. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Wills,  'the  mildest  -  mannered  man  that  ever 
scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat,'  in  a  dramatic  sense,  is  for  ever 
getting  into  hot  water.  He  turns  his  dark  lantern  full  into 
the  eyes  of  Cromwell,  idealizes  Charles,  and  has  a  loyal 
affection  for  Buckingham.  He  is  a  poet,  and  has  all  the 
idiosyncrasies  peculiar  to  the  poetic  temperament.  Historians 
do  not  like  him,  if  playgoers  do.  For  the  moment,  he  has  left 
history  alone,  and  taken  up  a  popular  novel,  Jane  Eyre — at 
least  one  that  ought  to  be  popular  with  those  who  are  more 
than  surface  readers.  Of  course  he  satisfies  nobody.  Publia 
opinion  would  have  had  Jane  Eyre  treated  exactly  as  Mr. 
Wills  has  not  treated  it.  They  clamour  for  the  restoration 
of  all  that  has  been  omitted.  Eemembering  the  excitement 
of  the  book,  they  are  greedily  anxious  for  every  scene  and 
circumstance.  Utterly  forgetful  of  the  diflSculties  of  the 
dramatist,  they  demand  with  a  loud  voice  every  incident  in 
the  career  of  Jane  Eyre,  from  the  moment  she  was  at  school 
at  Lowood  to  the  moment  when  she  is  restored  to  the  arms 
of  her  blind  lover.  The  torn  veil,  the  maniac's  curse,  the 
arrested  wedding,  the  scene  where  Eochester  points  bitterly  to 
the  picture  of  the  curse  of  his  life,  the  burning  house,  the 
death  of  the  mad  woman,  the  handsome  clergyman,  they  would 
have  had  it  all,  though  such  a  play  lasted  a  fortnight  instead 
of  three  hours. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  Mr.  Wills  has  done  well  to  con- 
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fine  himself  strictly  to  the  story  of  the  loves  of  Jane  Eyre 
and  Rochester,  with  such  elaboration  and  detail  as  space  will 
allow,  and  to  discard  the  more  melodramatic  moments  that 
would  jar  with  the  tone  and  colour  of  his'  work.  Not, 
indeed,  that  the  new  play  Jane  Eyre  is  wholly  calm  and 
uneventful.  There  is  thought  in  it ;  but  there  is  also  action. 
One  scene  for  weirdness  has  no  parallel  on  the  itiodem  stage. 
It  is  where  Jane  Eyre  is  made  to  discover  the  dread  secret 
of  Thornfield  Hall.  With  admirable  dramatic  instinct,  this 
occurs  at  the  very  instant  when  the  cup  of  the  heroine's 
happiness  is  fulL  She  has  scarcely  uttered  her'prayer  of  joy 
for  deliverance  from  loneliness  and  sorrow,  ere  the  unearthly 
scream  and  the  mocking  laugh  come  as  if  from  the  grave  to 
silence  the  woman's  ecstasy.  Jane  Eyre  stands  shuddering, 
motionless,  in  the  darkening  twilight.  Then  to  her  horror  she 
sees  a  panel  pushed  aside,  and  forth  creeps  that  which  is  more 
terrible  than  any  ghost  conceived  by  the  fevered  imagination. 
It  is  the  mad  wife,  more  beast  than  woman,  who  with  bitter 
lips  and  long  claw-like  fingers  makes  for  her  prey,  and  crawls 
to  the  throat  of  her  fainting  rival.  In  another  minute  Jane 
Eyre  would  be  a  dead  woman ;  but  the  sudden  appearance  of 
Eochester,  with  his  commanding  countenance  and  his  authori- 
tative manner,  sends  the  maniac  cowering  back  to  the  arms 
of  her  cold  warder,  Grace  Poole.  The  scene  is  effective, 
highly  effective,  but  even  now  it  might  be  improved.  Indeed, 
the  whole  play  requires  a  spirited  revision  in  the  stage  manage- 
ment. Just  a  few  instances  may  be  quoted  at  random. 
Should  not  a  faint  and  distant  echo  of  the  mad  woman's 
laugh  be  heard  in  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  play,  just  a  dim 
suggestion  of  what  is  to  follow,  a  leading  up  to  the  actual 
horror  ?  Is  it  not  a  mistake  to  convey  the  secret  of  Rochester's 
unhappy  marriage  to  Jane  Eyre  by  means  of  a  friendly  visit 
from  the  worldly  and  mischief-making  Lady  Ingram  ?  The 
scene  is  too  serious  for  comedy.  Lastly,  is  not  the  crude 
introduction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prior  all  through  the  play  a 
dramatic  error  of  even  a  graver  kind  ?  As  to  the  last  act,  no 
one  knows  what  it  may  be  until  we  have  seen  it  properly 
played.  Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark  is  nothing 
to  Jane  Eyre  without  Rochester. 

And  now  about  Jane  Eyre,  and  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere's  x^er- 
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fonnance  of  the  character.  That  she  is  not  the  Jane  Eyre  of  the 
book  is  perfectly  true,  but  it  need  not  necessarily  follow  that 
she  cannot  be  the  Jane  Eyre  of  the  play.  What  we  miss  is  the 
contrast  between  the  demure  governess  and  the  handsome,  proud, 
voluptuous  Blanche  Ingram.  Blanche  Ingram  ought  to  have 
been  an  Amy  Sheridan  who  could  act  Had  such  a  contrast 
been  obtained,  the  diflSculty  would  have  disappeared.  Miss 
Kate  Bishop,  the  young  lady  chosen,  is  a  very  pretty,  intelli- 
gent lady,  but  unsuited  to  Blanche  Ingram  in  voice,  manner, 
carriage,  presence,  and  style.  Nothiug  coidd  well  be  more 
unlike  a  woman  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  dramatic  and 
physical  contrast  to  Mrs.  Bemard-Beere.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  prevent  Mrs.  Beere  playing  Jane  Eyre  because  she  is  not 
like  in  '  face  and  feature,  form  and  limb,*  the  heroine  Charlotte 
Bronte  invented,  but  it  is  most  necessary  and  essential  to  get 
a  Blanche  Ingram  who  is  her  exact  opposite,  or  the  sense  of 
the  play  suffers.  I  for  one  should  have  been  very  sorry  had 
Mrs.  Bernard-Beere  not  played  Jane  Eyre,  for  we  should  have 
been  deprived  of  the  knowledge  of  her  suddenly  developed 
power  and  her  quickly  acquired  pathos.  It  was  a  most  trying 
task,  for  she  was  unsupported ;  she  got  no  aid  in  the  very 
scenes  where  assistance  would  have  been  invaluable,  and  an 
actress  of  less  nerve  would  have  broken  down  under  the 
disappointment.  In  detail  admirable,  in  reserve  and  restraint 
all  that  could  be  desired,  Mrs.  Beere  rose  in  one  scene  to  finely 
expressed  passion  and  pathos.  It  was  a  most  interesting 
moment  for  an  actress  who  can  feel,  and  who  can  express 
what  she  feels.  Jane  Eyre  has  heard  the  secret  of  Eochester's 
life,  and  she  determines  to  hear  it  from  his  own  lips.  The 
actress  here  has  to  express  in  quick  succession  three  strong 
feelings — sorrow,  scorn,  and  emotion.  She  takes  a  dreamy 
view  of  the  first,  and  a  most  effective  one.  As  we  watch*  her 
face,  her  mind  seems  far  away.  She  is  looking  into  distance 
as  the  death-knell  rings  from  her  lips.  *  Is  that  woman  your 
wife  ?  *  Again  and  again  she  repeats  it  as  in  a  dream. 
There  was  a  time  when  Eochester's  love  pleadings  would  have 
awakened  her  from  any  reverie ;  but  not  now.  She  is  the 
executioner  of  her  own  happiness.  '  Is  that  woman  your  wife  ? ' 
There  is  no  holding  back  the  secret;  Eochester  confesses. 
Then  comes   scorn,  a  torrent  of  dignified  denunciation,  the 
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grand  contempt  of  a  pore  and  ix^ured  woman;  It  is  bo  lofty, 
80  fine,  80  txuei  that  the  man  she  has  loved  witheni  and  droops 
under  this  sablimated  truth.  She  crushes  himu  Then  with 
a  sudden  leaction  she  would  comfort  the  man  she  has  lulled. 
By  a  skOfnlly  managed  sob  in  the  voice,  the  actress  becomes 
a  woman  again,  and,  kneeling  at  her  'dear  master's'  feet, 
pours  into  his  ears  the  depth  and  intensity  of  the  love  that 
can  never  be  realized.  *  It  is  their  last  hour;  a  madness  of 
&rewells  I '  Throughout  the  scene  Mrs.  Beere  so  thoroughly 
grasped  and  held  her  audience,  she  so  thoroughly  won  the 
sympathies  of  the  whole  house,  that  at  its  dose  some  one — 
most  able  in  judgment,  but  by  no  means  of  an  enthusiastic 
temperament — whispered  in  my  ear,  'Ckmld  she  not  play 
Fedora?  What  do  you  think  ?'  I  cannot  offer  to  a  rising 
actress  a  greater  compliment  than  that 

Mr.  Charles  Kelly's  Bochester  has  yet  to  be  seen ;  it  was 
a  dim  and  shadowy  outline  xm  the  first  night  Hi-health 
prostrated  the  actor,  and  paralyzed  his  nerves  and  energy. 
And  who  can  wonder  at  it,  when  actors  who  play  leading 
characters  undertake  the  stage  management  of  important 
plays.  Is  not  Mr.  Hare's  plan  best  to  keep  actor  and  stage 
manager  apart.  What  would  have  become  of  Olivia  and  of 
Impulse  if  Mr.  Hare  had  not  contented  himself  with  the  part 
of  stage  manager,  and  stage  manager  only?  It  is  an  art, 
this  of  stage  management,  not  to  be  lightly  despised.  It  was 
pleasant  to  see  Miss  Carlotta  Leclercq  on  the  stage,  even  in 
the  unimportant  part  of  Lady  Ingram,  for  which  she  did  all 
that  could  be  done ;  and  the  pretty  playing  of  Miss  Maggie 
Hunt — with  her  touching  and  sad  voice — and  of  Miss  Alexes 
Leighton  redeemed  the  general  acting  from  a  tameness.  The 
scenery  and  decorations  are  admirable,  but  I  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  antedating  the  book  in  order  to  fill  the  stage  with 
the  costumes  worn  by  our  great-grandmothers. 


In  re  the  '  Langtry  Bang.'     A  lady  correspondent  (J.  M., 
Edinburgh)  is  so  truly  kind  as  to  send  me  a  recipe  for  manu- 
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facturing  the  tribute  to  the  Graces  above  named,  furnished  to 
her  by  a  friend  who  has  just  come  home  from  Australia  via 
San  Francisco : — 

*To  make  the  **bang,"  you  must  begin  by  dividing  your  front  hair  at  half- 
inch  distances,  from  ear  to  ear,  combing  the  rest  back.  Then  take  hold  of  a 
strand  of  the  front  hair,  pull  it  well  forward,  and  gum  it  carefully.  Next  catch 
it  down  with  the  comb  to  the  forehead  and  jerk  the  end  violently  back,  so  as  to 
leave  a  little  front  loop.  The  process  is  repeated  until  the  whole  front  hair  has 
been  successfully  ^*  banged."  The  euds  are  then  concealed  under  the  back  hair, 
which  is  then  "erected  "  in  the  style  most  in  fashion,  with  or  without  a  ''switch ' ' 
or  tail  of  false  hair.' 

The  gum  used  for  fastening  the  '  bang  *  is  a  Japanese  pre- 
pamtion  much  in  vogue  among  the  IJakodadi  ladies  for  the 
purpose  of  varnishing  their  paper-padded  chignons.  Whence 
'bang'?  Mr.  Cremer,  junior,  used  to  sell  a  toy  game  of 
Japanese  origin  called,  I  think, '  Go,  Bang  ! '  Had  this '  bang ' 
anything  to  do  with  the  gum  alluded  to  by  my  fair  correspon- 
dent ?  In  any  case,  the  Australian-Californian-Edinburgh 
recipe  has  much  exercised  me.  The  word  haunted  me,  and  I 
found  myself  humming  My  Mother  bids  me  Bang — instead  of 
Bind — my  Hair.  Cynics  might  growl  that  at  the  time  when 
Haydn  wrote  his  beautiful  ballad,  English  mothers  would  have 
'banged'  their  daughters  had  they  found  them  plastering 
their  hair  to  their  foreheads  with  Japanese  gum.  But  the 
cynics  would  have  been  wrong,  as  they  generally  are.  Com- 
pare a  curious  passage  in  Aubrey  on  English  domestic  manners 
in  the  l7th  century,  and  you  will  ^nd  how  English 
boys  and  girls,  with  their  hair  virtually  '  banged '  (but  with 
another  kind  of  gum)  '  by  the  cupboard  side '  stood  in  the 
presence  of  '  their  proud  fathers  and  mothers.'  It  is  far  fron^ 
improbable  that  Cecilia  Metella  used  to  *  bang '  her  hair  in 
some  way  or  another.  Byron,  you  will  remember,  was  pot 
quite  positive  on  the  subject : 

*  Perchance  she  died  in  age — surviving  all, 

Charms,  kindred,  children — with  the  silver  grey 

On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  long  recall, 
It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 

When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed,* 
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I  Din  not  precisely  run  away  from  the  Bdt  case  as  I  ran 
away  from  the  Royal  Ueview  aiid  the  openiog  of  the  Law 
Courts,  for  I  duly  answered  to  my  aubpcena,  and  was  merci- 
fully permitted  to  depose  to  what  little  I  knew  about  the 
matter  early  in  the  November  sittings ;  yet  it  was  not  without 
a  feeling  of  joyful  relief  and  gratitude  that  I  found  that  the 
'  silver  streak '  was  between  me  and  the  awful  array  of  plaster 
casts  which  I  had  looked  down  upon  from  the  witness-box  in 
the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
Bust  of  Heliogabalus  handed  up.  Bust  of  Jack  the  Painter 
handed  up.  Bust  of  Mars,  Bacclius,  Apollo,  and  Vironim 
handed  up.  Avaunt,  horrible  phantoms  of  a  Glyptotheca  run 
mad  ! 

Still,  I  take  it,  are  the  art-loving  public  under  a  distinct 
and  deep  obligation  to  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  P.R,A.,  and 
Mr.  Birch,  A.E.A.,  for  two  several  utterances  of  theirs  made 
in  the  course  of  the  trial.  The  accomplished  President  inci- 
dentally defined  the  difference  between  the  tracing  from  a 
drawing  and  the  drawing  itself,  aa  being  similar  to  the  varia- 
tion between  a  tune  ground  on  a  barrel-organ  and  that 
executed  by  manipulative  skill  on  a  musical  instrument.  The 
definition  was  needed,  since,  in  our  own  time,  the  tracings  of 
a  well-known  English  caricaturist  deceased  have  been  sold 
08  things  possessing  rare  artistic  merit;  and  an  illustrious 
English  art^critic  was  found  to  be  so  good-natured  as  to  say 
that  these  tracings  (which  might  have  been  executed  by  a 
sharp  parlour-maid)  reminded  him  of  the  silver-point  out- 
lines made  by  some  great  master  of  the  Renaissance. 

Mr.  Birch,  A.R.A,,  did  equal  service  to  the  cause  of  artistic 
accuracy.  He  was  asked  in  the  course  of  his  examination 
whether  he  was  the  author  of  the  Griffin  surmounting  the 
equivocal  structure  put  up  (at  a  cost  of  eleven  thousand 
guineas)  on  the  site  of  Temple  Bar.  The  able  sculptor 
promptly  replied  that '  he  did  not  know  the  gentleman.'  He 
went  on  to  explain  that  the  efligy  commonly  and  erroneously 
called  the  Griflin  was,  in  reality,  an  heraldic  Dragon,  which 
from  time  immemorial  iias  been  one  of  the  supporters  of  the 
arms  of  the  City  of  London.     Mr.  Birch  modelled  his  Dragon 
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according  to  the  scheme  prepared  by  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the 
City  architect ;  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  heraldic  pro- 
priety there  is  nothing  whatever  to  be  said  against  the  propor- 
tions of  the  civic  Dragon;  but,  artistically  considered,  the 
beast  would  have  been  more  picturesque  had  it  been  modelled 
in  accordance  with  the  lines  of  the  monster  in  our  Dragon 
Sovereign,  or  with  those  of  the  portentous  reptile  drawn  by 
Moritz  Eetsch,  in  his  illustrations  to  Schiller's  Fight  with  the 
Dragon,  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  British  public 
will  persist  in  its  ignorant  and  obstinate  conviction  that  the 
Fleet  Street  Dragon  is  a  GriflBn.  My  own  belief  is  that,  in 
matters  of  prejudice,  the  British  public  is  incorrigible. 


Philadelphia,  I  read,  with  edified  interest,  has  come  to  the 
front  with  a  new  society,  the  avowed  object  of  which  is  to 
wage  a  bitter  and  unrelenting  war  against  cigarette-smoking. 
The  ladies  of  the  Quaker  city  are  the  prime  movers  in  this 
crusade ;  and  they  have  registered  a  solemn  vow  not  to  kiss, 
in  future,  any  man,  young  or  old,  who  indulges  in  the  '  dis- 
sipation' of  cigarette-smoking.  Whether  cigar-smoking  is 
included  in  the  taboo,  I  do  not  know.  Philadelphia  has  often 
been  called  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love ;  but  to  all  seeming,  so 
far  as  smokers  are  concerned,  it  will  be  no  longer  the  City  of 
Sisterly  Love.  But  how  will  it  be  if  the  young  men  of  Phila- 
delphia register  a  vow  not  to  waltz  with  any  young  lady  who 
'  improves  her  complexion '  by  means  of  violet  powder  or  of 
prepared  chalk  ?  Do  you  remember  Gr6vin*s  caricature  of 
the  tall  and  indignant  Englishman  who  has  been  escorting  a 
shortish  French  lady  to  the  Concerts  des  Champs  Elys^es  ? 
He  points  to  his  shoulder,  which  has  apparently  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  sack  of  flour,  and  exclaims, '  Voyez,  Madame,  la  face 
de  vd,  il  avait  totU  maquilld  le  bras  de  mod.* 
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You  can  scarcely  form  a  definite  idea  of  tlie  deep  anxiety 
with  which  we  voluntBry  exiles  in  Rome  are  waiting  for  the 
verdict  in  the  Belt  versus  Lawes  case.  We  hope,  of  course, 
that  the  jury  will  be  able  to  enjoy  their  Christinas  dinner 
in  peace  and  quietness;  and,  besidea,  there  is,  I  suppose,  no 
locking  up  of  tlie  twelve  honest  men  in  a  civil  case ;  but  what 
an  awful  weight  would  lie  on  the  mind  of  the  special  juryman 
if  the  trial  be  adjourned  over 'the  festive  season ' !  Poten- 
tially unhappy  jurymen.  A  dreadful  image  rises  up  before 
me  of  the  Byron  Memorial,  Newfoundland  dog  and  all, 
tramping  in,  like  the  statue  of  the  Commendatore  in  Don 
Giovanni,  with  the  roast  beef;  while  the  bust  of  Signor 
Pagliati  devours  the  plum-pudding,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Plimsoll 
(in  Carrara  marble)  makes  free  with  the  mince-pies.  May 
the  verdict  by  this  time  have  been  given  ;  and  may  everybody 
have  got  his  deserts ! 

Eome  is  not  only  a  city  of  sculptors,  but  likewise  one 
of  people  who  have  nothing  to  do,  and  who  consequently 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  haunting  sculptors' 
studios.  I  have  hindered  at  their  work  lately  several  bud- 
ding Praxiteleses  and  Phidiases  as  yet  innocent  of  Academic 
honours.  In  particular,  I  have  visited  the  atelier  of  Mr. 
Gilbert,  a  younn  English  sculptor  already  of  high  executive 
capacity,  and,  nnless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  of  the 
highest  artistic  promise.  A  pupil  of  Mr.  Boahm,  E,A,  and 
with  four  years'  experience  at  the  Ecole  dos  Beaux-Arts, 
Paris,  Mr.  Gilbert  (whose  works  are  well  known  to  the 
KahituiB  of  the  Qrosvenor  Gallery)  has  certainly  not  wasted 
his  time  since  he  has  been  resident  in  Italy.  He  showed  me, 
among  other  examples  of  his  handiwork,  a  figure  of  Icarus, 
which  he  was  modelling  in  softened  wax,  to  be  afterwards 
reproduced  in  bronze  by  the  cera  perduia  process.  The 
■  Icarus '  is  a  commission  from  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  PJiA., 
himself  not  only  an  accomplished  proficient  in  all  the  fine 
arts,  but  also  delicately  and  generously  appreciative  of 
proficiency  in  others.  Also  did  I  see  in  Mr,  Gilbert's  studio 
a  magnificent  model  in  hardened  wax  of  a  circular  work  in 
high  relief :  the  subject,  '  Black  Care  sitting  behind  the 
Horseman.'     The  figures  of  the  Knight  and  his  steed  are  full 
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of  exquisitely  -  finished  detail,  and  are  worthy  of  Andrea 
Mantegna.  But  not  only  rare  technical  skill,  but  much  rarer 
grace  and  fancy,  are  evident  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  work.  He  is, 
fortunately  for  himself,  a  very  young  man ;  and  I  hope  that 
he  will  work  Ms  fingers  to  the  bone  (there  is  no  other  way) 
and  become  a  great  sculptor.  I  have  no  patience  (having  for 
six  whole  weeks  been  as  idle  as  Margery  Daw)  with  the 
doctors  who  prate  about  the  evils  of  over-work.  Almost 
everything  in  this  world  satiates  and  palls  upon  you,  at  last. 
Politics,  society,  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  all  lose  their 
charm ;  there  comes  a  time,  now,  when  you  cease  to  find 
pleasure  in  calumny  and  backbiting,  and  when  even  the  lust 
of  gain  loses  (so  rich  men  have  told  me,  with  a  groan)  its 
quickening  spell.  But  hard  work  in  art  and  letters  means 
the  acquisition  of  more  and  more  knowledge,  and  that  hard 
work  should  never  tire  you,  because  you  have  always  before 
you  that  blessed  incentive  to  renewed  labour  in  the  conscious- 
ness that,  however  much  you  seem  to  know,  you  know 
scarcely  anything  at  all. 

Lest  I  should  grow  too  prosy  while  I  was  penning  these 
my  last  Echoes  from  Bome,  I  sent  out  a  trusted  emissary  to 
report  as  to  what  the  prospects  of  Christmas  were  looking 
like.  The  report  was,  on  the  whole,  cheerful  The  Corso,  so 
said  the  emissary,  quite  enthusiastically,  looked  like  New 
Bond  Street  in  the  middle  of  the  season.  To  my  mind,  under 
normal  circumstances,  the  Corso  resembles  chiefly  Hanway 
Yard  combined  with  the  Grande  Eue  de  Pera,  Constantinople, 
with  a  touch  of  Broadway,  New  York  (structurally  narrowed 
for  the  occasion),  and  a  decided  infusion  of  Leather  Lane, 
Holbom.  But,  under  Christmas  influences,  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  the  Eternal  City  was,  my  informant  declared, 
delightful.  There  was  no  end  to  the  plum-cakes  of  all  sizes 
which  were  being  purchased  for  the  delight  of  the  himhi  and 
the  himhe.  Green  branches  laden  with  golden  oranges  were 
obtainable  at  moderate  prices.  The  peculiarly  sticky  sweet- 
meat known  as  nougat  was  dispensed  in  pieces  as  big  as 
blocks  of  peperino  —  as  convenient  a  term  as  the  con- 
ventional American '  lump  of  chalL'  Little  trees  of  mistletoe, 
covered  with  berries,  were  sold  in  pots.     The  holly  was  more 
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beautiful  than  plentifuL  Baskets  of  flowers  abounded  at  the 
street  comers.  The  beggars  were  rather  more  numerous  than 
usual  Coppers  were  freely  bestowed  upon  humpbacks  and 
cripples.  Vesper-bells  were  ringing,  and  everybody  looked 
very  happy.  A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year  to 
everybody ! 


